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THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE ON 
HUMAN CHARACTER AND HUMAN HISTORY 


[ Prof. Grant C. Knight of the University of Kentucky (U.S. A.) is the 
author of several books, including The Novel in English and American Literature 


and Culture. 


He brings out in this essay how thought interlinks with thought 


across national boundaries and pleads for “a new or perhaps a revived literature 
.. which can lead us to a wisdom suitable to our times and without which we 


shall perish. ”—ED. ] 


There will be peace only when 
men have given up wickedness, and 
to persuade them to abandon their 
selfishness nothing, not even the 
-power of example, is more potent 
than the word. One of the biog- 
raphies of Jesus opens with the 
declaration: ‘ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God, ” 
Nowhere-can one read a more reveal- 
ing, a more conscious statement of 
man’s reliance upon the strength of 
the oral sounds and written symbols 
which make it possible for him to 
communicate his thoughts and feel- 
ings and which, with what is true 
divinity, have transformed the 
shape and habits of his body, the 
manner of his pleasures, and the 
nature of the society he has built for 


protection and comfort. From the 
age of the epic chant to the day of 
the shallow best-seller, literature has 
provided its follower with ideals and 
dreams and songs; it has appealed 
to his reason and fortified his cour- 
age; it has given him dissatisfaction 
with his present and hope for his 
futuré. It has even, in all languages 
and all lands, offered a scheme for 
human perfection, either here or ina 
hereafter. More than anything else 
it has moulded man’s thoughts about 
himself and his God. More than 
anything else it has provoked the 
rise and fall of nations, the evolution 
of ideas that have become social 
compulsives. Today, in a small anë 
quickened world, the word has ar 
especially fateful potentiality. 

The truth of all this is self-evident 


to anyone who has read history and 
biography, to aryone who knows 
that, although emotions have moti- 
vated most behaviour, it has been 
the word of the orator and the writer 
which has converzed those emotions 
‘nto conviction end action. Even 
zhe casual thinker can recognize 
within himself a gradual evolution 
of personality bas2d upon the things 
ae has read and heard, a kind of 
repetition of the progress of himan 
aistory from primiczive ideals of sierce- 
ness and loyalty to modern-ores of 
>eacefulness and co-operation. The 
Dov is father of tke man only when 
zhe man is an adult, and the adult 
of chis year, casting about for essur- 
ances in the midst of what appears 
‘to De chaos, is juszified in reflecting 
tpon the part literature has payed 
in making him what he is and in 
asking himself what contribution it 
can make toward a more reasonable 
future. : 

It is therefore enlightening and 
-heartening to review some o: the 
instances which demonstrate the 
might of literature in the heigaten- 
ing of character, in the liberation 
and encouragemen: of genius, in'the 
cteation of nationa- and international 
cpinions. The examples are so many 
and so unquestioned that only a few 
cf the celebrated ones need fo be 
called to mind. 

There is, for one, the case of 
` Matthew Arnold. Impatient, way- 
ward writers have for years been 
mocking his critical dicta; today 


those dicta throw a searching light” 


upon the .dark places in life and 
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literature. Arnold’s longing for tran- ` 
quillity, for order, for balance, for 
reason end the will of God has for 
the twentieth century an immediate 
urgency and an immediate promise. 
And it is no depreciation of Arnold - 
to acknowledge that much of ‘his 
critical structure was laid upon the 
foundat:on built by Alexander Pope 
in his “ Essay on Criticism.” Nor 
does it harm Pope’s fame for us to 
see that he was acquainted with the 
thought of Boileau and of Horace. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting 
things about the study of literary 
influences is the discovery that an 
exploratory and creative mind in one 
century will set in motion a chain 
reaction which will cause explosions 
in later centuries. Henry Thoreau 
absorbec. some of his concepts of the 
good life from a reading of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, and when he rebelled 
against one of the evils in the 
American government he went to jail 
rather than lose his peace of mind. 
The aftermath of this step was his 
secession from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, announced in an 
essay ertitled “On Civil Disobe- 
dience,” and it was the reading of 
this essay which furnished Mohandas 
Gandhi with an invincible weapon 
with which to resist wrong. 
Somet:mes a book, like a com- 
pound o? two elements, will inau- 
gurate a seriesof reactions in differ- 
ent directions, ending in an explo- 
sion at one end and only a muffled 
sound at the other. Emerson, famil- 
iar with the fortitude of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, with the Christ- 
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ian stoicism of Augustine and the 
bumptious heroism of Carlyle, pub- 
lished an essay on self-reliance which 
Friedrich Nietzsche, in exile at 
Pforta, took as confirmation of his 
meditated creed for a Superman. 
“ And truly,” wrote the American, 

it demands something godlike in him 
who has cast off the common motives 
of humanity, and has ventured to trust 
himself for a task-master. High be 
his heart, faithful his will, clear his 
sight, that he may in good earnest be 
doctrine, society, law to himself, that 
a simple purpose may be to him as 
strong as iron necessity is to others. 


The author of “ Self-Reliance ” 
addressed this exhortation to a 
generation of his countrymen who, 
he felt, were living timidly within 
the moral and intellectual boundaries 
set out by Calvinism. But to the 
German such words were a clarion 
call for the exaltation of the Ueber- 
mensch, and his teaching, misunder- 
stood in its fundamentals, certainly 
carries some of the responsibility for 
two world wars. On the other hand; 
Maurice Maeterlinck, reading the 
same essays of Emerson, found in 
them nourishment for his own ideal- 
ism, for his drama of silent eloquence 
and quiet moments, of interior 
beauty. 


Examples of the influence of lit- 
erature upon young writers can -be 


multiplied to a great number: of . 


Spenser and Homer upon Keats, of 
Emily Dickinson upon Stephen 
Crane, of Kipling upon Frank Norris, 
of Herbert Spencer upon Jack Lon- 
don, of Pater and Huysmans upon 
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Oscar Wilde, of Flaubert upon 
Maupassant, and so on until we reach 
the horizons of literary history. 
True, we are dealing here with onlv 
a very small and exceptional part 
of the human population. It is 
much more important to inquire 
whether literature has had, whether 
it can have, a comparable influence 
upon the mass of people who spend 
their dys in the common occupa- 
tions, in the common toil, the people 
whose eyes and hearts must be turn- 
ed toward goodness if they are ever 
to slough off that wickedness which 
makes Deace impossible of attain- 
ment. 


Twentieth-century civilization is 
an exceedingly complex product, 
composed of countless economic, 
religious, philosophical and artistic 
stresses, and impregnated with the 
innumerable ideas of the makers of 
maxims, with the traditions and 
lore of the folk, and with the ex- 
periences of the living. Yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that this civil- 
ization, to use the word in its broad- 
est application, is in the main an 
edifice designed by only a few minds, 
by, one is induced to say, only a few 
books. The common man, to be 
sure, has read but a few of those 
books. Perhaps he has read none. 
But he kas nevertheless had his life, 
his personality and character, and 
his hopes formed by great master- 
pieces of literature ; he is, by a kind 
of mild determinism, the end of a 
long train of concepts that have 
been preserved on the printed page 
and passed on through the speech 
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of teachers and otaer readers. It 
cannot be denied that the culture 
cf the East has’be2n derived from 
sacred books like tke Koran and the 
Vedas and the Upaztshads and from 
the hoarded wisdom of Confucius 
ard Gautama and Lao-Tse. The 
list of these books is very short, yet 
tbese volumes have determined in 
the large and in derail the manrers, 
the attitudes and the beliefs of 
hundreds of millions of human 
beings. In no other part of the 
gbbe have more persons given more 
allegiance to so fev writings. 

The cultures of tae West are now 
marked by diversity, confusion and 
dsillusionment, and this fact can 
be attributed in some degree to the 
conflicting . ideolog.es with which 
złat half of the earth is beset. 
Books are plentifvl; mcst of the 
people can read ; many of them are 
bewildered by what they read. 
' Romantics still rest their hopes cpon 
an Asiatic anthology called the Bibie 
and upon the writiags of Rousseau ; 
these two, by supp-ying a gospel of 
emotional -non-materialism, have 
considerably affected European and 
American cultures. 

Upon this hopefulness: Darwin’s 
Crigin of Species, substituting the 
idea of biological geological and 
` botanical growth Dr that of d:vine 
spontaneous creat.on, fell as the 
most destructive azom bomb in the 
history of human thought. Since 
tae publication of that book in 1859 
it has become inc-easingly difficult 
even for romantics to think of man 
as a creature little lower thar the 


angels and of this as the bèst of all 
possible planets. Classical calm fell 
before painstaking research. Of 
course, Arthur Schopenhauer had 
earlier ins.sted that life was evil be- 
cause it was pain and boredom and 
struggle, but some deeply rooted 
impulse within mankind—doubtless 
that very Will whose existence 
Schopenhauer deplored—tresisted his 
defeatism However, Darwin’s book 
had the sanction of the modern- 
scientific method; its pessimistic 
implications were the fruit of demon- 
strable data; and the Western intel- 
lectual has been obliged by the 
theory of natural selection to see 
life in its harshest outlines. More 
than any other book it has seemed 
to justify the organized competition 
which has become the regular, de- | 
structive feature of Western civiliza- 
tion. Orly a few persons have read 
The Origin of Species, yet by a diffu- 
sion of thought and action it is - 
likely that every person now alive 
has somehow been touched by it. 
Schopenhauer and Darwin were 
not alone in their defacement of the 
romantic: image. The writings of 
Karl Marx, of Friedrich Nietzsche,- 
and of Sigmund Freud have also 
compelled us to take a new inspec- 
tion of ourselves, to alter our judg- 
ment of ourselves, to debase our 
dignity or level off our confidence 
while we rearrange our scheme for 


_the gooc life in terms of material 


benefits -ather than spiritual good. 
Marx robbed us of some of our 
divinity by recreating us in, the 
bodies of economic men, and Freud 


l 
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diminished our size by picturing-us- 


as driven and twisted by the libido. 


Yet anyone who fears that these — 


three writers leave Western man in 
a forlorn state should examine their 
teachings anew. For each predicts 
or sugges-s a bright future: Marx 
through the overthrow of capitalism 
and the establishment of a classless 
society; Nietzsche through man’s 
ability tc surpass himself; Freud 
through a liberation from nervous 
disease. Western civilization has 
by no means surrendered to deca- 
dence. 

Because the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Koran, the Chun Ch'in, the Tdo-Té- 
King, the Bible, the Contrat Social, 
The Word as Will and Idea, The 
Origin of Species. Das Kapital, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, The Interpretation 
of Dreams have proved the profound 
influence which literature exerts 
upon the intellectual and moral 
practices of modern man one cannot 
help wondering whether in our pres- 
ent dismay and fear we have not 
the liveliest need for a new, or per- 
haps a revived, literature, one with 
an instant appeal to the consciences 
of men everywhere, one which can 
lead us to a wiscom suitable to our 
times and without which we shall 
perish. Over half a century ago 
Walt Whitman called in ‘‘ Passage 
to India’ (a poem which should be 
required reading in every school 
around the world) for the union of 
the genius of the West with that of 


the East, for the blending of Orienta 


mysticism with Occidental material- 
ism. His magnificent rhapsody offers 
a clue to the kind of literature whick 
should emerge from our present 
agony. The literature of the West 
has been manufacturing the carpet 
of real, substantial stuff; the litera- 
ture of the East has woven the 
design ; it is high time that the figure 
be placed in the carpet, that litera- 
ture interpret life with wisdom anc 
delight as well as represent it with 
accuracy. 

This is to say that we need a 
literature which will transcend the 
national. It should be a literatura 
of compassion and love, by no means 
weakly and sentimental, but streng- 
thened by an awareness of the mys- 
tery, the sweetness, the burden, tha 
loneliness of the mere act of living, 
by an invitation to us to meet and 
understand and like each other, b:7 
a recognition of the soul that 
breathes through humanity. It 
should ignore distinctions in race 
and colour and creed and nationa- 
ity and should concentrate upon 
the value of man as man, a beinz 
who through the ages has bee. 
obstinately, blindly, and sometimes 
with astonishing unselfishness, 
climbing toward a summit which he 
can scarcely have glimpsed. Given 
a literature of such truth and nobi.- 


‘ity, modern man will lift his head 


with renewed trust in himself and 
his destiny. 


‘GRANT C. KNIGHT 


OUR SHORTCOMINGS 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


[ Rao Sahib K. Appasamy. M. A., B.D., of the Lucknow Christian Col- 
lege, has prepa-ed this “ charge-sheet’” in national self-examination for THE 
ARYAN PATH. We are glad that he has been requested to read this paper’ before 
tLe Psychology Section of the Indian Science Congress, meeting early in 
January, because the more widely the shortcomings he points to can be recog- 
nsec, the bette: for their cure. His article is meant particularly for Indians, 
and foreigners who read it should remember that intentionally onl; one side of 
tke picture is presented here, and without the pleas in extenuatior. that might 
be entered. We do not believe thet for the overcoming of these weaknesses we 
skouid look, as he suggests, to cistetics or endocrinology or any physiological 
treatment. A moral weakness can be overcome only by brcodirg upon and 
practising the opposite virtue. Thai elementary principle of moral hygiene 
is part of India’s inheritance of wisdom, to which we would have her children 
turn increasingly, not in vainglory' but in eagerness to learn, that they may 
exemplify and teach. We commeni this charge-sheet especially to Indian youth, 


fo: reading with an open mind.—ED., ] 


Every nation Aas its shortcomings ; 
ard we have ovr own. No scientific 
stidy ‘has been made of our short- 
ccmings with = view to remedying 
tham. The British have their own 


` faalts, such as snobbery, heavy 2at- 


ing and drinking, muddled thinking 
resulting in muddling through all 
their affairs anc so on. The Ameri- 
cans-are juvenile in their thought 
processes, eas} to get aquairzed 
with, and soor forgotten; dealing 
in superlatives ; minions of business, 
slaves of a standard of living, robots 
of routine; the men are docile in 
their relations -0 their women fclk. 
It is up to them .to study tieir 
defects and up to us to study o=rs, 
to analyse, tc discover the root 
canses, to try out remedies in small 
groups and, when successful, to 


tackle the whole country. Sevzral 


A 


of the shortcomings I stall mention 
exist in other nations also; but we 
have a larger share cf tham and to a 
more detrimental exzent. A Chinese 
visitor some time tack said: “A 


foreign government is a convenient 


peg to hang all one’s shortcomings 
on.” But we are now in a period 
of transition; and we cannot with 
sincerity blame anybody but our- 
selves for the massacres in Noakhali, ` 
Tipperah, Bihar Sheriff and Garh- 
mukteshwar. India has never in- 
vaded any country—except in the 
way of peaceful penetration—but 
has always been a victim to foreign 
invaders, not merely because the 
foreigners were strong, Dut because 
they always found help from within. 
(x) Un-co-operativeness. We are 
so highly individualistic that we are 
the greatest un-Co-overating nation 
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on the face of the earth. Take our 
music, for instance. The best ex- 
pression of our music is where each 
master develops the outline of a 
“ Rag ” to suit his own temperament 
and skill. Yogisın, the highest type 
of physical, mental and spiritual 
exercises we have developed, is a 
highly individualistic affair. If we 
look at some of the progressive or 
ageressive nations, the majority of 
them co-operate, while there are a 
few individualists, who either lead 
them to greater glory, or act as 
deterrents. But with us our lack of 
team spirit or of esprit de corps has 
almost always acted to our detri- 
ment. If we watch a football team 
at play, we notice that there are 
eleven individual expert exponents 
of the game, but there is little team- 
work. There have been instances 
of teamwork on the negative side for 
short periods, which will be dealt 
with later on. When one student 
federation starts, it divides itself into 
two, and both of these again divide 
themselves in turn, so that in the 
end there are only individuals and 
no federation. 

Since there is no team spirit, 
foreign invaders have almost always 
found it easy to buy Quislings and to 
plant Fifth Columnists among us. 
Examples of political non-co-opera- 
tion are found abundantly in our 
history. Even in prehistoric times, 
Krishna and Arjuna did not always 
agree. The ruler of Ambhi helped 
Alexander the Great; Mir Jafar 
helped Clive and Deoulat Khan 
invited Babar to come and crush 
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fellow Indians. Hundreds of exam- 
ples even down to this day can be 
quoted. You know the famous say- 
ing : “ One Indian...a philosopher, 
two Indians...a squabble, three 
Indians. . „foreign rule.” Foreigners 
have found it easy to “ Divide anc 
Rule” because our own character 
helped them in their policy. Whether 
want of team spirit is a result of our 
egocentricity, or whether egocen- 
tricity has developed out of our Jack 
of team spirit is hard to determine : 
but the fact is that both exist side by 
side. 


(2) Egoceniricity is often definec 
as “a mind so selfishly occupiec 
with one’s own thoughts, desires, 
opinions and needs as to make one 
indifferent to the needs of others; 
looking at everything from only a 
personal point of view ; considering 
“ Self ” the centre of the universe. ” 
In other words, ‘‘ Myself first, lez 
everybody else take care of himself. ” 
There is no pro bono publico in us. 
Like gods on the Olympic Mount, 
we are careless of the welfare of 
mankind. This is one of the main 
reasons for the defective functioning 
of our municipalities, District Boards 
and self-governing bodies. Our stu- 
dents often open water-taps but də 
not take the trouble to close them 
when they have finished. They start 
electric fans oscillating, but -whe2 
they leave the room, the fans are left 
running. This is a waste of mone: 
not directly theirs. They havs 
a total disregard for other people’s 
convenience. Our unpunctual habits 
may also be laid at the door of our 
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egocentricity. In railway trains the 
lavatories are left in the worst 
possible state. Those who sit close 
to windows and doors keep them 
op2n or closed with regard only to 
their own convenience. Often I have 
travelled from Kazhgodam to Luck- 
row in the same compartment with 
z tubercular patient whose relatives 
insisted on closing every window and 
coor in the,compartment, irrespect- 
ive of how mary would be liable to 
catch the infection through their 
egocentricity. Many of these patients 
vere in the last stages of tuberculosis. 
The dowry system and the prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage may also 


Ee reckoned as social expressions of 


cur egocentricity. Even in prehis- 
toric times we read of Yudhishtira’s 
teing so egocentric about maintain- 
ing the honour of his word that he 
gambled away to Sakhuni not only 
His wealth and his xingdom, but also 
kis brothers, his wife and himself. 
Harish Chandra similarly maintained 
his honour. Jai Chand of Kanauj 
taaintained his egosentricity against 
Frithvi Raj of [elhi by inviting 
Mohammed of Ghori to help him. 
Many such examples are to be found 
im history. Other countries have 
-their egocentrics, no doubt, but we 
ia India’ have. stffered from our 
ezocentricity for thousands of years. 

(3) Something for nothing or some- 
thing more than we have worked 
for or paid for, seeras to be the cray- 
ing of our counirymen. Our want- 
irg name, honour and prestige but 
not the hard labour connected with 
eerning it, is one of the manifesta- 

i : 
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tions of wanting something for noth- 
ing. Every morning our garden is 
depleted of flowers by people who 
want to perform pujas. Our students 
demand that their absences be con- 
doned and insist upon degrees even 
when they have put in the minimum 
or even below the minimum of requir- 
ed attendance and work. Quite often 
I evaluate examination papers ( of 


‘home examinations) with the stu- 


dent looking over my shoulder and 
I often let him tell me how much he 
deserves for each question. His marks 
are usually higher than I would have 
given ; even at that, if from the total 
the student finds that he has not. 
passed, he usually asks for several 
“grace” = marks. Several try to 
travel in railways and tuses without 
tickets; and even those who pay 
have no compunction in riding in 
higher classes than they have paid 
for, or in carrying luggage in excess 
of what the rules perm:t. The stu- 
dents of Lucknow recently staged a 
big commotion trying to wrest 


“concessions from cinema theatres. 


Servants think it is part of their 
“ dastoor ? to pocket an anna on 
every rupee and demand money 
from the bread-man, the egg-man, 
and whoever else happens to come 
to the house to sell anything. Our 
neighbours think our college com- 
pound is a common grazing-ground 
for all their cattle and all and sundry 
from near-by mohallas feel that it ‘is 
their privilege to come in whenever 
they like to lop off branches from 
the trees for firewood; and they 


resent being checked. 
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Dr. D. Spencer Hatch, who start- 
ed Rural Development projects in 
South India, and who is now doing 
the same work in Mexico, says that 
whereas Indians accepted, as a gift, 
seeds, the services of seed bulls, and 
instruction, Mexicans do not accept 
them gratis; they say it hurts their 
self-respect to accept something for 
nothing. And nothing is more irritat- 
ing than the constant whine of 
“ Baksheesh!’’ Gambling is a recog- 
nised form of wanting something for 
nothing. Round about Diwali time 
it'is hard to get workmen of any 
type because of the addiction to 
gambling. The roots of this habit 
extend back to prehistoric times. 

Extreme forms of this wanting 
“somethirg for nothing” result in 
downright dishonesty. Milkmen 
adulterate milk, gheemen mix dalda 
with ghee, the grocer mixes sand 
with sugar and all types of food 
adulteration are results of want- 
ing more money than the actual 


article is worth. Bribery, corruption 


and nepctism exist all over the 
world ; but in India certain things— 
such as clearing railway goods, or 
getting a small complaint taken up 
by the police, or even seeing an 


official—cannot be done without. 


greasing the palms. We may try to 
excuse ourselves by saying that these 
people are not highly educated. 
Lack of education is no excuse for 
dishonesty. But how about students 
who copy in the examinations; or, 
worse still, bring pressure on 
examiners? Last year The Blitz 
réported in full the proceedings in 
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such a case. We áll know that for 
every case that comes to light, 
ninety-nine do not. There have been 
plenty of schools and colleges where 
all sorts of dishonest help have been. 
rendered to the examinees by the 
teachers and sometimes even by the 
Principal. I think we hold a record 
for this type of dishonesty. Maltreat- 
ment of library books may be cited 
under this heading or the earlier one 
of egocentricity ; so much so that in 
some libraries—the Tokyo Imperial 
Library, for instance,—Indians are 
not allowed to draw books. The 
Pioneer of 3rd December 1946 says 
“ A notice 'was put up at the United 
States Information Service Library 


‘in Bombay saying that the Library 


regrets that a number of valuable 
books are missing from the shelves 
and would the gentlemen who have 
taken the books kindly return 
them?” : 

This is all due to lack of considera- 
tion for other people’s property. 
My experience with Indian pub- 
lishers has not been as satisfactory 
as with foreign firms. The town Ra- 
tioning Officer in an address at the 
Rotary Club mentioned that there 
had been a sudden increase of 50,00c 
women in the returns when the 
ration census was taken. The Mu- 
nicipal, as well as the A. R. P 
Census of the same year disprovec. 
the influx. Need I go back to our 
Epics and cite the instance o? 
Ravana’s cheating Seeta by appear- 
ing as a mendicant or the shouting 
of “ Asvathama ” as a means o! 
deceiving Drona.? 
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ata) Emotional Judgment cr a 


racde of thinking which is not quite 
logical or rational is my next point. 
Mistaken kindness shown to children 
end students results in their exzect- 
iag the same amount of misteken 
kirdness to be shown to them even 
when they are grown up. The 
mother or the grandparents o:ten 
try to condone a child’s mistakes; 
fellow teachers and well-meaning 
uncles try to persuade or to coerce a 
tsacher into passing a student who 
does not deserve it. In the long 
rain, we grown-up adults act like 
ciidren. ` Misplaced sympathy :s a 
d2finite weakness in our character, 
due to wrong judgment. Whea a 
student is caught doing sometting 
© wrong, his fellow students syrtpa- 
thise with him. Our sympathies 
are not with the ticket examiner 
who has caught a ticketless traveller, 
bat with the wrong-doer. Most 
often our sympathies are with the 
accused in a court of law, before we 
know all the facts of the case. 
sympathise with jail-birds. Feeding 
able-bodied beggars is another result 
of misplaced sympathy. 

A short-sighted policy is what 
we prefer and follow, rather tran 
wnat would be good in the long rin. 
We prefer temporary expedieats 
ard cheap substitutes rather tkan 


what is lasting. Examples for thse ` 
arə not far to seek. Look at the. 


beoks we publish: the paper is 
cheaper, the binding is cheaper and. 
of course, the book is lower priced. 
Ar English or American-produzed 
‘209k lasts for 75 loanings; a bok 


We. 


produced in India wears out in 10 
or 12. The very method which our 
students follow in studying is short- 
sighted, not merely in scudying only 
when the examinations are near but 
also in studying only what they 
consider will be asked, which they 
arrive at by a process of elimination 
of what has been asked etc. 

Our loyalty follows the prin- 
ciple, “ Distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” The pres2nt, whether 
in time or place, is not appre- 
ciated so much as the past. We 
speak of the golden age of Asoka, the ~ 
peace that prevailed uader Akbar. 
Our students always praise the high 
school from which they came. They 
never forget to say how good their 
village is, compared to where they 
are now living. Loyalty is a matter 
of emotion.. There is nothing to be 
gained by being vainglarious about 
the past. However gocd our past 
may have been, a progressive nation 
ought to be loyal to the present and 
keep an eye on the future. There, 
is no use resting on one’s oars. 

We are destructively critical,- 
rather than constructively so. 
Originality of thought is found in 
very few of us—in spite of our being. 
highly individualistic. V/hen we are 
listening to an address, our minds 
are busy in formulating objections. 
and counter proposals. Such a mind 
is an invaluable asset to a lawyer 
and we have a large number of 
lawyers. Whether we have a large 
numbers of lawyers due to this 
innate tendency or whether the large 
number of lawyers in our midst have 
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created this method of thinking, is - 
hard to gress. When we have an 
international state, we might profit 
by supplying lawyers to the whole 
world, buit as it now stands this 
quality is more a debit than an asset. 
I am sure that there are several who 
have many objections to this.essay 
of mine. 

So far I have been dealing with 
what I consider facts. My analysis 
may not kave been complete ; I may 
even have missed major points. My 
object in producing this essay is, 
that readers of this article may write 
to me, so that we may study these, 
as well as other defects and find out 
whether -hese defects be due to 
climate or to food, or to religious or 
social hakits. MacCarrison’s studies 
seem to indicate that it is possible 
to create or to change national 
character on the basis of diet. We 
will have to study other nations 
which have also had these defects. 
England in the time of the Stuarts, 
France under the Bourbons and 
Germany before the time of Bis- 
*marck had several of these defects. 
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Let us ascertain-how they reduced 
them. 

One more thought and I have 
finished. In social psychology, the 


-faults of the individual are accent- 


uatéd in the group. Unless a certain 
defect is present in certain individuals 
who form the group, that group will 
not have the fault. Presuming that 
you agree with some of my major 
points, I wish to suggest one line 
of enquiry. Of recent date, plenty 
of research is being done in Endo- 
crinology. According to Dr. V. H 
Mottram, Professor of Physiology ir 
the University of London, in his 
book The Physical Basis of Personal- 
ity, the under- or over-developmen~ 
of the cortex of the suprarenals 
produces un-co-operativeness, poo- 
judgment and irrationality. Since 
we as a nation are un-co-operative, 
irrational and emotional in our 
judgment, I wonder if the cortex af 
our suprarenals is functioning as it 
ought to? If not, what is tha 
remedy? Other avenues of researc1 
may also be proposed and explorec. 

K. APPASAMY 


ON NATIONALISM AND THE INTEGRATION 
_- OF EUROPE 


(Dr. Z. A. Grabowski i3 a Polish author well versed in 2nglish letters, 
good studies of which he has published in his native language; he is also a 
novelist, He acted as a Correspondent in several theatres of war and has 
ecntributed to many British periodicals. He pleads here for a large-scale pro- 
gramme of education of European youths in internationalism, for a consttuctive 
faith in the community of the European ‘peoples. This may be good and 
necessary as an immediate objective but every partial grouping is at best a half- 
way house. There is no grouping that will permanently stand except the 
“ariversal brotherhcod of man. Also he refers to “eternal ideas,” instancing 

vkristianity ; there is a tendency in Europe to overlook the truth that “ eternal 
deas” antedate by millennia the advent of Christianity. “ Eternal ideas ” were 


cepeated by Jesus ; and the ancient originals need to be examined by thoughtful 


men like our contributor.—ED. | 


The collapse oł religious beliefs 
efter the First World War necessitat- 
ed the sudden and almost spontane- 
cus emergence. of political creeds. 
New political isms began to sweep 
the field. In Italy a political creed: 
Fascism—which never attained the 
emotional intensity of the German 
political religion, because of the 
inborn scepticism cf the Italian peo- 
fle—made its appearance. Tte 
Italian revolution was anti-Euro- 
pean. It declared Europe decadent 
and decrepit. Italy was to act as 
tie great rejuvenator of the senile 
countries of Europe. This creed, 
taken lock, stock and barrel from 


the Futurist poet, Marinetti, appeal-_ 


el to Italian yorth; to a much 
lesser extent to the older generation. 
Mussolini harnessed the youthful 
eements of Italy, playing on the 
kacwlecge of the deep sense of 
frustration among the younger 
generation of post-war Europe. 


The German revolution, one of 
the dullest that ever took place, 
advanced nationalistic slogans, but 
at the same time declared its will- 
ingness to destroy the ‘‘ decadent 
European culture.” A new super- 
man, based partly on the dreams of 


_ Nietzsche—one of the thinkers most 


conscious of the internal crisis of 
European culture—was to be born 
and bred, and trained in cruelty, to 
create a new balance of mind and: 
action. The Nazi revolt was decid- 
edly anti-Christian and anti-Euro- 
pean. It proclaimed a return to 
primitiveness and even barbarity as 
the only escape from a shipwrecked 
Europe. But Hitler’s religion was 
actually delivering the coup de grace 
to Europe. It is astonishing that 
Germany, for decades past a clear- 
ing-house for European ideas, took 
a straight course towards barbarism, 
and must be held guilty of a shame- 
ful betrayal of Europe. 
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To the Russian people who, in 
1812, came into contact with the 
French armies advancing deep into 
Russia, French soldiers may have 
seemed strange, but they were not 
barbarians; to the Russian people 
who experienced the inhuman Ger- 
man occupation of 1941 and 1942, 
German soldiers and political off- 
cials must have appeared as cruel 
beasts and barbarians. Small won- 
der that the Russian people were 
strengthened in their belief that 
Europe was an inferior region. 

The contrast between these two 
invasions seems to contain a valu- 
able lesson. In Napoleon’s time 
European culture and unity still 
existed, although mishandled by 
Napoleon who relied mainly on 
physical force. In Hitler’s time 
European culture and unity did not 


exist, having been murdered in cold 


blood by Hitler. 

The camps of Belsen, Dachau and 
Auschwitz dealt a fatal blow to the 
idea of progress as elaborated in the 
nineteenth century. Optimism about 
an almost automatic human pro- 
gress has been blown to pieces. We 
are today in a deeply pessimistic 
mood regarding the human species 
and the future of our civilisation. 
Barbarism is at our very gates, and 
we witness an almost complete dis- 
integration of the very concept of 
Europe. 

It is against such a background 
of utter devastation, that the prob- 
lems of tomorrow must be consider- 
ed. Where shall we find any redeem- 
ing feature in such a terrifying 


picture? Where are the chances 
for reconstructing and uniting 
Europe ? 

Certain factors seem to hold some 
hope for that almost superhumanly 
difficult task. First, Europe’s imperi- 
alistic energy seems definitely spent. 
Historical analysis confirms the 
opinion that we have been witness- 
ing a long process of settling down . 
peacefully by various European 
countries that once were conquerors 
and warrior nations. This is a factor 
of great importance. Russia has 
many reasons for being suspicious 
of a Continent from which repeatec 
invasions have tried to penetrate 
her seclusion. We should use this 
as an argument when discussing the 
federation of Europe, to whick 
Russia is, for the time being, oppos- 
ed. Russia has nothing to fear frorr 
an impoverished and devastatec 
Continent where the chief disturbe- 
of the peace—Germany—has beer: 
made powerless. It is our task ta 
convince Russia that her fears are 
unfounded ; and this can be done br 
effective control over Germany. 

Hitler organised: the irrational 
forces of Germany to an amazing 
extent. He brought the idea of 
nationalism to a disastrous conclu- 
sion. His was an idea based on 
race and blood, a complete return to 
the primitive tom-tom. He demon- 
strated to all that nationalism, if 
allowed to flourish in its old form, 
was a destructive force. His rabid 
nationalism and racial ideas were 
completely opposed to the idea cf 
European culture. Most Europeaa 
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ccuntries comprise various national 
groups, and there is none which is 
racially “ pure. ”’ 

Nationalism seems to be a rather 
compromised vehicle. Patriotism is 
imbued with a deep and sincere'love 
for our country and our wars of 
life ; it is non-aggressive, and stands 
by itself. Nationalism, on the con- 
trary, thrives on stirring up saspi- 
tions, on extolling the virtues and 
values of one group over tkose of 
another. It seems that while patri- 
otism can live cn unpretentious -ove, 

-nationalism cannot live witaout 
-ealousy, pride and prejudice. 

Patriotic feeling found expression 
=n Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and wes closely connected with the 
great movements for freedcm—in 
“taly, Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and other countries. During the 
whole of the nineteenth century 
patrictism, and later nationalism in 
its initial phase, contributed encr- 


mously to the enrichment of Eu- 


rope’s spiritual life. They ceased 
to act as such a stimulus after the 
First World War. Left without guid- 
¿nze and encouraged by the appar- 
enz unwillingness of the Western 
Powers to impose an internetbnal 
corder, Nationalism had became a 
disruptive force by 1930. Since zhen 
it has degenerated into a deadly 
weapon. In the nineteenth cen-ury 
z force for liberating the nations, it 
tas turned today into a force enslav- 
ing them. 

The usual lot of ideas conce-ved 
ty the human mind, is to continue 
to be fruitful and creative only for 


a limited time. Grea: ideas which 
once irspired great men became dan- 
gerous, destructive,—obstacles on 
the road to some sort of advance. 
That .ot nationalism has shared. 
Only eternal ideas like Christianity 
can stend up to the test of ages. 

` Personally, I am ready to believe 
that w2 are witnessing a decline of 
nationalism. True, national hatred 
and jeclousies are intense in today’s 
Europe, but they seem to be like 
those circles cn the surface of water 
—the sone is already on the bottom, 
and it will not rise egain. The hatred 
which permeates the communities 
in devestated Eurcpe is largely the 
reaction to Hitler’s -nhumanities. 
Hitler’s crime consists not only in 
having indulged in primitive and 
barbaric nationalism, but also in 
having unleashed forces of hatred 
almost unsuspected in so-called civil- 
ised communities. 

It is to be expected that those 
forces vill exhaust themselves, They 
will leeve an enormous emotional 
void, which should be filled by a 
constructive faith. This faith should 
preach the Gospel of the community 
of the uropean people, of genuine 
and sincere internationalism. I hope. 
that European countries will regain 
their senses and come to the con- 
clusion that, in this terrible atomic 
age which is upon us with all its 
horrors frontier disputes are not 
essentiel, that economic autarchy 
spells cisaster, that passports and 
economic barriers are obsolete, and 
that Europe must either become a 
unit or remain only a geographical 
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name. Europe today is ripe to build 
up her defences in the depth, if I 
may say so, of her cultural, spiritual 
and economic values. 

One fundamental point seems in- 
dispensable in any move towards the 
integration of Europe—the education 
of the younger generation in ideas 
of international collaboration and of 
a European community. This con- 
` stitutes the very foundation for any 
real peace and security. 

Totalitarian systems have shown 
what enormous force there is in 
youth movements; they exploited 
the enthusiasm of youth for political 
purposes. They realised that young 
people in the democratic countries 
were suffering from a sense of frus- 
tration, and that their dynamic 
energies had to find some outlet. 
Banking on that knowledge they 
created their cohorts of devoted 
janissaries. It was astonishing how 
readily the young people of Germany 
responded to the call of the “ Hitler 
Jugend” 
tions, which simply cashed in on 
various youth movements such as 
the Boy Scouts and the “ Wander- 
vogel.”” During my stay in Nazi 
Germany I saw at close quarters the 
working of these camps and Nazi 
Party “cloisters” where German 
people were educated in brutality. 
I have often asked myself why 
camps run on similar lines, but per- 
meated with different ideas—those 
of European brotherhood and the 
collaboration of all nations—cannot 
be set up? 

Nazi Germany demonstrated that 


and other youth organisa- 
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young people can be moulded for 
evil add destructive purposes ; the 
Europe of today has to show that 
youtly can be educated for creative 
purpgses. This cannot be done on a 
small and mean scale. The other 
day I was told that American edu- 
cationalists were planning the estab- 
lishment of an international univer- 
sity. This is a welcome idea, but 
what we actually need is a mass 
movement of young people across 
the borders of their countries, the 
setting up of huge international 
camps, allowing for the free mixing 
and intercourse of young people of 
all nations. International camps, 
summer courses, schools and univer- 
sities, the exchange of young people 
on a large scale—these are the ways 
and methods which have to be 
placed at the disposal of Europe, 
and of the world, if words like 
“international understanding ” are 
to mean anything. Only by the 
education of hundreds of thousands 
of young people in an atmosphere 
of brotherhood, only by an honest 
effort to fight down mutual suspi- 
cion and ignorance and to debunk 
various superstitions, can we break 
down those barriers erected by years 
of Totalitarian propaganda, of abuse 
of free discussion, and of contemp- 
for any compromise. 

This is an enormous programme, 
but no half-hearted measures are 
likely to bring about the desired 
result in our age, which is crying 
out for some truly international 
authority and solution, Only a bold 
and large-scale programme for tha 


~ 


=6 
education of young people cap sat- 
isfy the needs of shattered Etrope. 
We have to build from the very 
foundations, we have to tack® the 
tuman mind which conceives)war 
end peace. We heve to educate this 
tuman mind before it is too late. 
We have to const-uct new ways of 
approach in educazion by removing 
tne shameful obstacles of frontiers, 
race prejudice and all the ugly para- 
phernalia of Nazism. Then and 
only then shall we be able to claim 
full victory over the forces of Na- 
asm, of destruction and of hatred. 
There is no greater adventure 
than such a crusade for the young 
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people of today, ro g-eater under- 
taking for those who want to secure 
peace Zor the harrassed world and 
to call a halt to the progress of bar- 
barism which thrzateas to’ engulf 
our civ_lisation. Cnly a courageous 
and all-out effort -n tae sphere of 
education can sav2 us from utter 
chaos. Such education in a new and 
glorious citizenship of Europe, dis- 
carding all imperial'stic designs and 
concent-ating on the defence in 
depth cf Europe’s huran, spiritual 
and cultural heritage, can bring 
about a better future, can contribute 
to the laying of the -oundation-stone 
for an integrated Europe. 

Z. A. GRABOWSKI 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


The British Government’s being 


reported to have under consideration . 


legislation to abolish the death penalty 
foz an experimental period of five years 
wes the occasion for several interesting 
letters to The London Times at the end 
of October. Major Vyvyan Adams’s 
mction, passed in 1933 by a substantial 
mejority of the Horse of Commons, 
mey, it is reported, row that the war 


is over, be given the force of law. He 


cpened the correspondence by recapitu- 
Jatng some of the cbjections to the 
barbarous practice. He questioned its 
value as a deterrent, cited statistics 
shcwing that its abolition elsewhere 
hac not caused the murder rate to rise, 
abjacted to the execufioner’s job being 
-mposed on any one and appealed to 


Christian principles. The Mayor of 


Chelsea raised the begy of criminals’ 
resorting to murder to avoid arrest if 
freed from the fear oi capital punish- 


ment. Mr. Frank Dawtry, Secretary 
of the Netional Council for the Aboli- 
tion of tae Death Penalty, assembled: 
reassuring evidence or this point from 
several European countries and States 
of the U.5.A. : 


One cf the most smpaatic letters 
against capital punishment was from 
the Minister of Justice and Develop- 
ment in the United Provinces, Shri 
Kalidas Nath Katju. He wrote: 


With 40 years’ experience of the law courts 
in India I can say with confidence that 
capital purishment is not orly barbarous 
but serves ro useful purpese....Had capital 
punishment been really deterrent... murders 
would have stopped long ago. To justify ıt 
as retributive is a libel on our civilization. 


It is good news tha: legislation for 
its abolition is under consideration in 
the United Provinces. “ts passage 


‘would briag them inte lire with the 


practice ir many of the Indian States. 


GHALIB’S VISION OF’ LIFE 


[ Too little is known in the West of the beafities of Urdu poetry and of the 


great Urdu poets. 


Dr. S. Vahiduddin writes 


re of Ghalib, one of the greatest 


among Urdu poets of recent times.—ED. ] 


Poetry can be judged by considera- 
tions of art alone. Maybe a poet 
has a message to give and great 
poets indeed like Dante and Tulsidas 
have let their art speak for a defi- 
nite interpretation of life. But their 
interpretation is no part of their art. 
Art is a-theoretical. Above all it 


was Immanuel Kant who gave us >- 


insight into the nature of art. He 


proclaimed its autonomy. Art is ` 


neither morality nor science ; it nei- 
ther aims at action, nor is it given 
to knowledge. It is born of disinter- 
ested contemplation. But insight 
‘into the nature of values has driven 
us beyond the subjectively vitiated 


ideas of Kant. Contemplation with- ' 


out any interest is, no doubt, the 
character of the artist’s attitude ; it 
is not the distinction of art itself, 
The creation of art has as much 
objectivity and independence - as 
canything else. When we contemplate 
the world incandescent with the 
divine passion of Mirabai, it is not 
Sri Krishna’s historical figure or 
-Mira’s love as an event in time that 
-fascinates us ; it is only the objective 
manifestation of her vision in songs 
that overpowers us. „Her poetry 
-stands there as an objective structure 
resplendent with beauty, superbly 
indifferent whether any soul can 
appreciate it or not. Her visions 
have disengaged themselves from 


her historical existence only to find 
objective embodiment in her art. 
No doubt the perennial fascination 
of the Urdu poetry of Mirza Asadulla 
Khan Ghalib ( 1797-1869 ) equally 
abides in the objective forms in which 
the ideal significance of feeling and 
experience has found its supreme 
expression. 

The poetry of Ghalib has nourish- 
ed itself on Persian Poetry and 
Persian Poetry at its point of perfec- 
tion has an -excellence of its own. 
The poetry of Hafiz vacillates be- 
tween this world and the world 
beyond. The wine he sings for and 
the love that is aglow in him have a 
relish and a feryour which are not of 
this world. We stand on the thresh- 
old of this world, cross it and imme- 
diately fall back upon the hectic 
world of sense. At times we are not 
even sure: where we are. ee 

-Old Khayyam lives a life of this 


world, determined to exploit to the 


full the few sweet moments and the 
few sweet delights given to man. 


-The fatuity of human life, the vanity 


of reason, the futility of power, the 
end of all things, great and small 
the desire to mould the world accord- 
ing to the heart’s desire and the very 
inanity of these desires make him 
hold his breath. Khayyam is a poez 
of love that passes in time ; Hafiz, a 


.poet of love that surpasses time. 
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forget itself. 


Moulana Jalaluddin Rut¥’s art 
moves on a cosiric scale. Hastrug- 
gles with the mighty pro s of 


‘existence, not with the theoretical 
indifference of the dialectician who 
is little worried about the results 
cf his reasoning; he grapples with 
the infinite problems with love, the 
infinite in him. He-approaches God 
on the path of love, love understood 
not as a psychical process but as a 
transcendent irrational drive which 
impels man from one stage to an- 
other till-he has realised himself in 
the eternal one. Love is here «he 
-eternal feminine urge (das Ewig- 
-Wetbliche ) which comes to the rescue 
-of Goethe’s Faust. But the artist 
-and the mystic :n Rumi have not 
-always lived amicably together. It 
-is now the artist who has fused the 
-mystical vision in a creation of art ; 
it is now the mystic who vainly 
tries to speak out the ineffable 
-without any regard for art. 

In Ghalib the mystical element 
‘s subservient to his art, Itis as a 
acet that he divines the ideal 
-significance of mystical experience ; 
-t is as a poet alone that he feels 
and sees the unity behind and be- 
vond the infinite richness of sense. 
-t is not as a speculative idealist 
that he calls the world with its 
myriad hues but a name and a 
deception; it is 20t as a mystic 
cf the purest wazer that he finds 
the actual world as unreal as the 
-awakening of dreamers in a dream, 


-from tae goal of all tiat is. 


It is only as a poet that he contem- 
plates beauty. 

It s Beauty that brings concord 
in th= diversity of the many. It 
was en urge for friendship which 
impeled the World Master to 
break the monotony of his oneness, 
fancies Schiller; it is the urge of 
Beauty to reveal itself to itself that 
has Lrought the world into being, 
imagines Ghalib. Like a true artist 
he holds a value whica is valid only 
in its ideality to be a personal force 
that drives the cosmos. Beauty 
for him has not yet exhausted itself 
in its manifestations but unfolds 
itself in new forms. Nature is but 


-a partial expression cf beauty, the 


beauty that was once human has 
come to life again in tulip and rose. 

The Neoplatonic vision of finite 
existerce as a separation from the 
Divine is transformed on the plane 
of art. The smell of the rose, the 
cry of the heart, the smoke of the 
candle that burns in the company 
of the Beloved betray in all their 
dissolution the estrargement that 
has come to pass, the estrangement 
It is 
also only as a poet that he has 
divinec the significance of the mys- 
tic vision of God, the God who is 
certain’y not the highest in experi- 
ence brt whom the higkest in experi- 
ence only refers to. At this stage 
paradise with all its delights becomes 
but a nosegay in the niche of obliv- 
ion, a thing forgotten for good. 

The mystical elemant in the 
poetry 2f Ghalib has become totally 
transfused in his art. Like a mys- 
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tic he stands at a loss to bring into 
harmony the many-ness of existence 
—the mortifications of love, the 
glamour of beauty, the pangs of 
passion—with the oneness of the 
real. When God alone is real, what 
is it all about? For the mystic the 
vision is but a stage; for the poet 
the bewilderment is sufficient unto 
itself. As a beautiful portrait re- 
quires no further illumination from 
anything extraneous to its beauty, 
so the vision of the poet is a world 
by itself. He goes a step forward 
with the mystic, It is the desire 
for God that moves the world and 
the exuberance of life which is 
asserting itself even in the most 
insignificant particle of existence 
finds in Him its final justification, 
And what elsé is it but the spring 
that affirms its existence in the 
different colours of narcissus and 
tulip ? 

But the conditions of life move 
him to sorrow and bring him to his 
senses, to a world of art pure and 
simple. “ La vie, c'est iriste.” Sorrow 
and life go together; there is no 
escape from the bond that unites 
them. But sorrow has its ways. It 
comes as memory when the poet 
wistfully looks back at the light of 
other days, days redolent with the 
freshness of youth. All that gives 
birth to joy and life has become a 
thing of the past. His longing for 
the past makes him sad but resigned. 
When youth and love seem to have 
played themselves out, behold, a new 
world of desires awakens in him. 
Again he yearns to suffer for love 
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and bdputy, to pine for things worth 


sufferigg. But, when all is said, noth- 
ing is#Jone and the poet seems in 
the enfi dimly to realise for himself 


the føkility of these wistful longings, 
longings without any future. 

The poet’s attitude towards the 
sorrows and afflictions of life fluc- 
tuates, no doubt. Sometimes he 
defies them like the mythical Pro- 
metheus or, like his incarnation in 
history Friedrich Nietzsche, demands 
a wound that cannot be healed, a 
pain that cannot be relieved. But 
alas, he is human, all too human. 
Sorrows get the better of him and 
he falls prostrate; he cannot stand 
them any more. He asks for death 
and death does not oblige him. Even 
sleep, its congener in life, does not 
come to his rescue. He sees no light 
in the sinister gloom. The will to 
sin too finds frustration and he is all 
regrets for the sins omitted! Even 
the delights of fruitless efforts seem 
to die in blank desolation. When 
hope is killed, the inferno begins. 
Lasciate ogni esperanza, voi ch’ entrate. 

But sorrow intensifies itself and 
creates indifference inits turn. The 
poet sees through the world and 
beyond. The wisdom of the sages, 
the worth of prayers, the fascination 
of art have exposed themselves tc 
his eyes. But he does not end like 
Faust in cursing the world and it: ` 
glamour and showing himself to be 
still its slave; he has simply done 
withit. His longings have lost thei- 
object ; his world has lost its interest. 
At last death itself that was s> 
fervently longed for as an anodyne 
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for the burden of life prom no 
consolation to th= disconsolat@ heart; 
the desire for tke end finds & poor 
substitute in it. 

The tragic sense of Ghalib’s 
is closely associated with hi 
ing consciousness of the warth of 
human personality. The present 
world and the world to come are 
hardly of equal worth. The whole 
realm of possibilities appears but 
man’s own footprint on his way to 
the infinite. . But with all the tran- 
scendent worth inherent in man it is 
given to the few to rise to perfect 
realisation. Man's misery is born 
af greatness, said Pascal. Ghalib’s 
misery is born cf the discrepancy 
chat he finds between the worth of 
personality and the conditions that 
obscure it. 

But in the m.dst of all these 
sorrows which constitute the life that 
is man’s the poet smiles. His smile 
5 not born of irony, for no trace of 
malice is left. It is a sympathetic 
comment on the hopeless situation 
in which he finds himself. It is not 
the outcome of the moral attitude 
towards life, for morality expresses 
strong resentment at the misery in- 
herent in life. Tha poet who ccunts 
cn the idea of beauty to work for 
beauty of action cennot be expected 
to echo the moral imperative with 
his smiles. 
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Th poet’s smile is instinct with 
humanity. He smiles and feels-him- 
self adove the tragedy of life. The 
smile here is not the expression of 
pleasure but bespeaks the tragic 
sense of life. This tragedy, of course, 
has now become chastened and hu- 
mane. The poet, who.is so conscious 
that beauty passes and that life is 
sustained on its own destruction; 
the poet who looks at the butning 
sun as a candle exposed to the wind, 
has his moments of reconciliation 
and sumshine. What then if spring 
passes and beauty shows no love? 
They are sufficient in themselves ; it 
is for vs to reconcile ourselves to 
their wzy of being and to find joy 
and bkss in the values of their ex- 
istence. 

The world of Ghalib, then, is not 
the wide and broad world of a 
Shakesp2are where life is reflected 
in infiatte hues. It is the closed 
world >; a fastidious and jealous 
aristocrat who would fain move only 
in selectéd fields of life, love and ex- 
perienc2. There is also no denying 
that his sxperiments with the lang- 
uage were not always happy and no 
wonder fhat he could not hold con- 
stantly loft the ideal of an artist. 
But certainly he has created a 
language instinct with genius and 
has embodied in his art visions in- 
formed with beauty. 

S. VAHIDUDDIN 


MUSLIM PATRONS OF HINDU LEARNING 


[Shri H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt., 
concord which ruled between the Muslims and 
It was rooted, as concord must be, in under 


here a timely lesson from the 
e Hindus a few centuries ago. 
ding, appreciation and mutual 


respect. In that lies the way.back to mutual confidence and trust.—ED. ] 


` Not many will still regard it as 
information that, for the first entry 
of the Hindu holy texts into Europe, 
- it was a Muslim that was responsible. 
The Muslim is no other than the 
enlightened Prince Dara Shukoh, 
eidest- son of the -Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jehan (A. D. -1628-1657), at 
whose instance fifty of the Upanisads 
were rendered into Persian at Delhi. 
Dara Shukoh appears to have heard 
of the Upanisads during his stay at 
Kashmir in 1640. He was so taken 
by them that later he sent invita- 
tions to a number of Pandits at 
Benares to go to Delhi to assist him 
in ‘translating them into Persian. 
The translation was completed: in 
1657. It was in 1775 that this 
translation came to the notice of the 
famous traveller and enthusiast for 
Oriental lore, Anquetil Duperron, to 
whom a manuscript of it was sent 
by M. Gentil, the French Resident 
at the Court of Shuja ud Daula, 
through M. Bernier. With the help 
of another manuscript which sub- 
sequently became available, Anquetil 


Duperron rendered the Persian into ' 


French and that into Latin. The 
Latin translation bore the title 
Oupnek kai. It was published in two 
volumes during 1801 and 1802. 


This was rendered into German by 
Franz Mischel in-1882 and was fol- 
lowed by many translations into 
other Ecropean languages. It- was 
the -Latin translation of Anquetil 
Duperron that brought forth from 
the famous German philosopher 
Schopenjiauer the very eloquent 
tribute that “in the whole world 
there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so beneficial and so elevat- 
ing as that of the Oupneh’hat. It 
has been the solace of my life ; it will 
be the solace of my death.” 

Names are also known of some 
great -Hindu scholars like Gosvam: 
Nrsimha Sarasvati who seem to have 


enjoyed the special patronage of this 


unfortunate Moghul Prince who was 
murdered by his ambitious brothe- 
Aurangzeb; the high esteem in 
which that learned man was held by 
the Prince is evident in a Sanskrit 
letter? which he addressed to him 
whereir he expressed sentiments cf 
the utmost devotion and reverence. 
Kavincracarya, another Hindu schc- 
lar, is said? to have espoused the 
cause of the Hindus on whom wes 


‘being levied the crude jizya tax 


whenever they visited Benares or 
Prayag on a religious pilgrimag>. 
Kavindracarya seems to have plead- 


1 Introduction to Kavimdracaryasuctpatra, Baroda, 1921, p. 5. 


2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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ed his case so eloquently pefore 
Prince Dara -Shukoh and his father, 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, that the 
Emperor, sheddinz tears of rorse, 
not only abolished the hated tæ but 
even conferrec udon him t itle 


Sarvavidyanidhanc (Repository of all 
Learning). Kav:ndracarya himself 
seems to have been free from all 
religious prejudices. In his library 
at Benares Muslim scribes seem to 
have been employed as freely as 
Hindu to copy Hindu works. It is 
interesting to note that the manu- 
script of Vamancsitravrtit in this 
library was ccpied by a Muslim 
scribe called Allabaksh. The bril- 
liant poet and literary critic Pandita- 
raja Jagannatha speaks in glowirg 
terms of the patronage he enjoyed 
at the hands of Muhamad Dara 
Shukoh and the Emperors Shah 
Jehan and Jahanzir. It was the 
second of these. the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, that conferred on him the 
title Pandttaraja (King of Scholars}. 

The Emperor Jahangir was so 
attracted by a Hindu ascetic named 
Jadrup that, whenever he could 
snatch an interval amidst his heavy 
responsibilities, he would rush to 
Jadrup and enjoy listening to his 
entertaining discourses. Such was 
the influence of this Hindu saint on 
the Emperor that we read of the 
Jatter’s often changing laws in the 


< State to make them conform to 


Hindu standards. In the Tizuk-1- 
Jahanzgivi® (Memoirs of Jahangir } 


3 Translated by Alaxander Rogers and Henry Beverfrize. 


the Em>eror himself speaks of how 
at the suggestion of Jadrup he had 
been tempted to change the laws 
even ol nis revered father Akbar and 
how accordingly he had ordered that 
thence<crth the weight of the seer 
would te 36 dams, in accordance 
with what is laid down in the Hindu 
texts, setting aside the old decree of 
Akbar that the seer should be 30 
dams, aich had prevailed till then. 

Akbar himself was no mean admi- 
rér of Hinduism. His-literary inter- 
ests wer2 no less noteworthy and 
broad. Among the Hindu works 
translated into Persian at his com- 
mand aze the Atharvaveda, the Epics, 
the Rarséyana and the Mahabharata, 
an excelent treatise on Arithmetic— 
the Lilavati, and the Tajaka, a well- 


: known work on Astronomy.‘ 


Such then was the concord that 
existed between the Hindus and 
the Muslims in the Moghul period of 
Indian History. It should not be 
impossible even now for the two 
commur icies to live together in this 
happy r2kationship, for the Muslims 
to shak= off their distrust of the 
Hindus aad for the Hindus to free 
themselves from their own prejudices 
against the Muslims, It is the habit 
‘of Histozy to teach by experience ; 
and, likewise, it isa popular principle 
of Science to infer what man is from 
what mer has been. Can we now 
contradict both History and Science ? 
I hope we cannot. 

H. G. NARAHARL 


( Oriental Translation Fund 


Series, Nos, XIX and XSII, London, 1939, 1914). 
4 Ain-i-Akbart of abul Fazl. (Translated by Blochmenn and Jarret, Calcutta, 1873, 


z891). Beok I, Ain 34, Pp 105 ff. 


NEW BOOKS A 


WORDSWORTH’S 


Philosophers are seldom good inter- 
preters of poets, Their tendency is to 
impose too much rational system upon 
the poet’s intuitions. But there are 
exceptions and “Mr. Stallknecht, who 
boldly and wisely proclaims in his Fore- 
word that “there is no Wordsworth- 
ian system of ethics or of metaphysics 
and I have tried most conscientiously 
not to manufacture one,” is certainly 
one of them. What he has done for 
Wordsworth, and done with exceptional 
penetration, is to link his philosophy 
of man and nature with the thought 
of certain thinkers, of Shaftesbury 
and Hartley, Kant and Schiller, 
Plotinus and Spinoza, and above all 
with that of Boehme, In doing this 
he has enriched the meaning of Words- 
worth’s thought without ever forgetting 
that it was poetic thought. Theére’can 
in fact be no certainty that many of 
the parallelisms “which he traces 
between passages in Wordsworth’s 
‘poetry and in Boehme’s or Spinoza's 
writings were due to an actual reading 
of the latter by the poet: Sometimes 
verbal correspondences make it highly 
probable, particularly when a -copy of 
one of the ‘books in question is found 
to have been in Wordsworth’s library, 
But Wordsworth was notoriously not 
addicted to reading except in the book 
of life and a great poet’s intuition can 
often reach directly and express in very 
similar images truths already uttered 
by other creative minds. 





OLD 


STICISM * 


But\if Wordsworth was himself no 
student of books of metaphysics, he 
was the closest friend of an omnivorous 
reader of them. And Mr, Stallknecht 
is justified in supposing that Coleridge’s 
conversation was rich and vivid enough 
largely to take the place in Words- 
worth’s “ education ” of a more formal 
study of the philosophers. From 1796 
to 1805, the crucial creative period of 
Wordsworth’s life, the two friends did 


‘share one another’s thoughts “about 


as completely as it is possible for two 
men of intellectual independence to do,” 
and there can have been few doctrines 
reflected in the receptive lake of 
Coleridge’s mind of which Wordsworth 
did not Jearn something and relate it tc 


‘his own evolving experience. Although. 


therefore, Mr. Stallknecht may at times 
exaggerate the influence of such doc- 
trines upon Wordsworth’s stubbornly 
individual thinking, he has certainly 
made some striking discoveries in the 
literary . background. of the poet's s 


‘thought which are of value less in 


themselves than for the way in which 
they clarify and extend the truth -oł 


‘some of his primary intuitions. 


By far the most important of his 
discoveries is that of the influence af 


‘Boehme’s mystical revelations upon 


Wordsworth’s view of imagination as a 
creative and unifying faculty. Indeed 
some of his early chapters with their 
lengthy quotations from Boehme’s writ- 
ings are almost as much an exposition cf 





* Strange Seas of Thought : Studies in William Wordsworth’s Philosophy of Man and Naturs. 


By Newron P. STaLLKNECHT. 
University Press, London. 21s. ) 


{ Duke Rees Press, Durham, U. S 


5. A.; Cambridge 
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th> doctrines of the seventeentl}centu- 
ry German mystic as of Wordsvorth’s 
own teaching. The affinity Between 
them is importan: because it~mpha- 
Sis3s the essentially mystical quality 
of Wordsworth’s deepest expfwence. 


Sone twenty years ago Mr. "Arthur 
Beatty demonstrated the close relation 
of Wordsworth’s dcctrine and art to the 
_associationist school of Alison and 
Hertley. But, convincing as much of 
his argument was, it undervaluzd the 
mystic in Wordsworth. Mr, Stall- 
knecht assents to zll that was valid in 
Mr Beatty’s book but reveals depths 
in Wordsworth waich transcend the 
shallow realm of Hartley’s philosophy. 
The truth is that Wordsworth’s 
creative experience surpassed Ha-tley’s 
sensationalist theo-y of knowlecge as 
essentially as it did Godwin’s ration- 
alist ethics, although both could be 
co-ordinated with i:. Nature meant to 
hir something altozether more inward 
thaa the phenomeral world known to 
fhe senses or the analysing mind. 
Cerzainly there is ambiguity at times 
in Fis use of the word “ Nature,” but 
for aim, as Mr. Stallknecht writes, the 
nost important “:act” of Nature is 
‘the “unity of all, ’ or ‘the one ‘life 
“within us-and abroad.” Elsewhere he 
“remarks that for Wordsworth, as for 
“Wh:tman, “Natura is an object of 
experience, an object which encom- 
“pastes every particular concrete thing 
of vhich the poet may be aware. It 
“is the matrix and the concrete envir- 
oament both of the poet’s mind and of 
the concrete thing which he loves to 
describe.”’ Nature was thus for him 
not merely a beatiful or awesome 
speczacle but a power that unified all 
the variety and multiplicity of expe- 
rience, a divine imagination eternally 


creatirg both through material forms 
which were vital images of its being 
and tarough the poetic mind which 
expressed humanly a kindred activity, 
Man, ckerefore, and the world which 
was external to his senses were essen- 
tially united in a power that ruled 
them toth. And Nature herself was a 
community of mutually dependent 
objects of which man, as uniquely 
conscicus subject, was one. Hence the 
“sentiment of Being” which Words- 
worth <elt to spread i 


O'er al hat moves, and all that seemeth still, 
O'er at hat, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And oman knowledge, to the human eye 
Invik, yet liveth to the heart, 

O'er al-hat leaps, and runs, and shouts, and sings, 
Or beets the gladsome air, o'er all that glides 
Benea h the wave, yea, in ths wave itself 

And rignaty depth of waters, 


Later this sentiment deepened for 
him into the “pulse of Being,” felt 
everywhere, 


When all the several frames of things, like stars i 


Through every magnitude drstinguishable, 
Were aE confounded in each other’s blaze, 
One ga_azy of life and joy. 


‘The Wordsworth who experienced 
this—anc we cannot ‘doubt the 
authenticity of his vision—was a 
“Naturetcver in the sense that Plotinus 
was, ard, even more, Boehmé. For 
“such miads the act of imagination was 
‘a dual act in which man and ‘nature 
“mutually participated, or, as Words- 
worth pat it, ‘ 


A balame, an ennobling Interchange 

Of actin rom within and from without, 
The excelisnce, pure spirit, and best power 
Both of tke object seen, and eye that sees, 


Just as, to quote Mr. Stallknecht, 
“there B a mutual interpenetration of 
‘objects grd the eternal universe within 
which these transitory objects subsist,’ 
so it is with the purest creative mind 
of the poe:. Such poets or mystics are 
“creators and receivers both.” They 
are pass:ve, not merely through being 
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sensitive to the forms of Nature, but 
imaginatively to that “element of 
Nature’s inner self ” which is itself the 
divine imagination. They are thus 
awakened and enriched by the objects 
which they assimilate. But they also 
creatively act upon what they receive, 
completing in their own particular 
consciousness the imaginative act of 
which the ratural world is the perpet- 
ually changing form. Thus, as Mr. 
Stallknecht writes, Nature and man 
“ participate in one activity, and it is 
wrong to suppose that the self is the 
only source of energy. The world 
makes a c.aim upon the subject, and 
the subject in turn seeks to possess its 
world.” And it only truly possesses it 
when it re-creates it and in doing so is 
re-created itself. 

Such analysis of creative experience 
is inevitatly external to ‘the myste- 
rious unitary act it attempts to define 
through its dual aspects. Even Words- 
worth’s poetic terms, “the sentiment 
of Being” and “the sense of Eolian 
influence ” can only suggest the reality 
in which sabject and object are rooted, 
and, through imagination, can be 
reconciled But Mr. Stallknecht goes 
as far as che philosophic mind, aided 
by mystical intuitions, can, to define 
its nature. 

And in later chapters he examines 
the causes and significance of that 
change in: Wordsworth which has been 
so often lamented and was first heralded 
by his removal of stanza six of his first 
published draft of the “Ode to Duty,” 
a change from a philosophy of imag- 
inative faith to one of self-defensive 
morality. There is not space here to 
enter deeply into this difficult and 
complex problem. The change was not 
as complste a recantation as some 
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censomous romanticists have insisted. 
But iff was a recoil from a faith in 
which ‘desire and reason, imagination 
and cc4science, were conceived as being 
ini a creative and entire human- 
ity, an outlook in which they were 
in conflict, while the conflict was only 
to be appeased, not resolved, by ortho- 
dox Christian piety. Wordsworth’s 
declension in middle life into such an 
attitude suggests not only a failure of 
nerve but also some defect in his 
original conception of Nature. 

The romanticist often fails, as Mr. 
Stallknecht suggests, to be imaginative 
enough. And Wordsworth’s imagina- 
tion, if it did so fail even irf his creative 
prime, would seem to have done so 
through insufficiently realising that the 
divine principle transcends altogether 
the Nature or images which it informs, 
that the eternal mind is and is not 
the unity of the world. It is, to quote 
from the Kena Upanishad “That by 
which all things are manifested and 
which is not Itself manifested by any- 
thing.” Through that conception alone 
when it becomes the root principle of al 
temporal experience, can a man be truly 
unified in Nature through being eter- 
nally at home in That which is beyonce 
Nature. Lacking such a home, as 
Wordsworth himself lamented in his 
“Intimations’’ Ode, even the sub- 
limest poetic participation in the divine 
drama of ‘the natural world is subjec: 
to the seasons of decline, the failure 
of spiritual vitality, the relapse into 
warring dualism, which heralds ths 
death of every natural organism, 

Mr. Stallknecht does not explaia 
Wordsworth’s poetic decline quite in 
these terms, but his discussion of # 
and of the whole involved problem cf 
reconciling duty and desire, of reaching 
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a state in which what we mos@ deeply 
will is also what conscience for self- 
krcwledge approves, of realiging, in 
short, the freedom of creative‘love, is 
deeply interesting. Altogeth@r, his 
bcok, which incluces, too, a ch ron 
ths moral of The Ancient Martner and 
ths affinities of Coleridge’s thought 


- Cávilizatton and Ethics. By ALBERT 


ScSwEITZER. Thicd Edition, revised, ` 


(Adam and Chares Black, London. 
15s.) 

«iter seventeen rears a third English 
adition, this time revised by Mrs. 
‘Tharles E. B. Russell, is available to a 
world which may or may not need it. 
The content is familiar enough now- 
adeys: that the meaning of life and 
-he meaning of tke world cannot be 
reconciled, and tha:, on the ‘contrary, 
eth:cs is a “ constart, living and prac- 
tical dispute with reality.” To get 
thus far, Schweitzer makes a strenuous 
excarsion through the whole gamut 
from Socrates to Haeckel. This occu- 
piee three-quarters of the book; to 
read it is a valuable experience in that 
iz retifies intuition and makes us realize 
what we knew b2fore. The book 
concludes with a fcretaste of another 
‘book not yet written (or at any,rate 
not yet published in England), The 
Vorld-View of Reverence for Life. The 
‘basic principle of ethics” is defined 
a3 “devotion to life resulting from 
revecence for life ” ; and it is suggested 
thatin the constant practice of ‘‘ rever- 
ence for life” men’s, craving for some 
k nd of unity (hitherto wrongly direct- 
ed td the impossible reconciliation of 
“life” and the “ world as it is” ) may 
be satisfied, a chanrel hacked out for 


with W/ordsworth’s, and also their 
differences, particularly as reflected in 
Colaridge’s “Ode to Dejection, ” is a 


“work of high importance, not only for - 


the Wordsworthian, but for all who 
value the findings of the poetic mind 
as zhe ground of all real eee 
and re.igious thought. 


Hues I'A. ERA 


theiz energies to flow into, and the 


necessary contraries established with- 


_out which, according to Blake, “ there 


is no progression. ” 

True and ‘admirable though these 
final chapters are, they contain nothing 
that hes not been said with greater 
viriltty before. Why did such a wordy 
marshaling of elemertal and eternal 
wisdom. need such a terrific preamble? 
Many people, women especially, live or 
try t live by this “ reverence for life” 
simple people, schooled only to instinc- 
tive human decency, in love of earth 
and eaca other; people warmed by the 
tatteced remnants of a Christian ethic 
which sucvives the orthodoxies which 
have tried to wear it and failed, 
“Reverance for life” may be new in 
the rsalms of philosopay proper; it is 
as old s Homer among the common 
people. And even to that more 
complex entity, the ‘‘ common reader, ” 
Schwsitzer’s closing chapters may seem 
but sourding brass and tinkling cymbal 
after the sharp experience of the 
‘reverence for life’? which thrusts at 
us out of the pages of Shakespeare, 
Blake, Keats, the Russian and English 
novels of -he nineteenth century and— 
Schweitze:’s own African books. 

Civilization and Ethics extracts the 
obviois from the world’s wisdom and 
pays :t Lamage with magnificent con- 
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viction. But itis a book for scholars: 
a map to lead them out of labyrinths of 
their own making. For most of us, it 
is the musician and doctor who went 


A Daughter of Han: The Autobtog- 
raphy of a Chinese Working Woman. 
By Ipa Pruitr. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven. $2.75; and Oxford 
University Press, London. 18s. 6d. ) 

Few autobiographies can claim to 
tell either the whole truth or nothing 
but the truth, but here is one which 
at least approaches that ideal, for 
frankness is its key-note throughout. 
It is the life-story of Ning Lao T’ai- 
T’ai (‘Old Mistress Ning”), taken 
from her lips and pieced together by 
Miss Ida Pruitt, with whom she used to 
have conversations three times a week 
for a period of two years. Born in 
1867 at a coast town in Shantung, she 
was married at an early age to a man 
much older than herself who turned 
out to be a confirmed opium-smoker— 
she refers to him half affectionately as 
“my old opium sot.” He not only 
failed to support her, but eventually 
kidnapped his younger daughter and 
sold her to another family. 

Thus began an unceasing struggle 
for the bare necessities of life, aggravat- 
ed by the plight of her remaining 
daughter, who also had the misfortune 
to marry a good-for-nothing husband. 
For some time she was reduced to beg- 
ging or peddling in the streets; then 
she worked as a servant in different 
households, both Chinese and foreign. 
Her experiences are related in simple, 
straightforward language, which re- 
veals her as an untutored soul, yet, 
not lacking in shrewd common-sense, 
stubborn, independent and trans- 
parently honest. More than once she 


into fhe African jungle who matters. 
The saint inspires; the philosopher 
chills, 

J. P. HOGAN 


admifs that her temper was bad, and 
confesses to “anger in the heart” 
when she makes scathing remarks about 
her relations. The wife of a missionary 
by whom she was employed is describ- 
ed as ‘‘ very exacting and not always 
just.” Having been told by chapel- 
goers that her people were breaking 
the Sabbath, this lacy “ asked me not 
to sew on Sundays where people could 
see me. And I asked her why, if their 
God was one that could see everywhere, 
it should be wrong for me to sew in 
one place and not in another.” After 
this, it hardly surprises us to learn 
that Lao T’ai-T’ai steadily refused to 
become a convert: “I saw around 
me those that were baptized and those 
that were not. There did not seem to 
me to be any difference in their char- 
acter or their actions. ”’ 

Evidently a difficult person to deal 
with, this ottspoken peasant woman; 
and yet the innate goodness of her 
heart appears in many acts of kindness 
and self-sacrifice which she does not 
seem to regard as anything out of the 
ordinary. . Thus, she tells us how she 
nursed her aged father-in-law during 
his last illness after her worthless hus- 
band had made off with all the money 
in the house, The oil in the lamp gave 
out and could not be replaced, but 
although there were also two children 
to look after, she continued to sit tend- 
ing the cholera-stricken patient as best 
she could in the dark until he died. On 
another occasion, when she happened 
to discover that a neighbouring family 
was in lack of food, she took what 
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little money she had put by and bought 
ter loaves of breac for them. , 

Apart from its personal inte-est, 
chis book is well worth reading for the 
light it throws on social conditions in 
Zh ra and the life cf its working cesses 
—their poverty, superstitions and 
quetrels, their neighbourliness and 
complicated family ties, their cheerful 
resignation under the blows of fate. 
‘Thi is how Lao T’ai-T’ai sums up her 
phicsophy: “Life is like a game of 

Eihics and Langeage. By CHARLES 
L. STEVENSON. ( Yale University Press, 
Nev Haven, Conn. $4.00 or 26s. 6d. ) 

This work purports to be a study in 
ethial methodology and presses the 
claims of analysis cf the “ flexibili-ies 
of language” as a prolegomenon to 
enlightened ethical eaquiry. Ifanalysis, 
says 
establish how science should be used 
in echics, it can at least clear the vay 
to 2 conclusion. Ethical judgmerts, 
azcerding to him, have an emotive 
tathe7 than a strictly logical basis end 
so ir a sense we may say that our meral 
judgments are neitLer true nor faise. 
But this does not mean that “ they are 
to be made capricicusly, in ignorance 
o: ome’s self, or of tke nature and con- 
sequences of the object judged. ” It 
- would, however, be * more accurate to 
` sey thet an ethical judgment can be 
true or false, ” though “ its descriptive 
meaning may be insvfficient to support 
its emotive repercussions.” Ethical 
mz2tkcdology in tke circumstances 
stou.d bring out 


the in-erplay between emotive and descript ve 
meaning, dispelling the impression that a 
mcral_st must be irrational or dogmatic, and 
in¢icating the general circumstances under 
which. ethical argument can be resolved by 
scient-fic means. 


the author, be insufficient to’ 


chess. The paths laid out must be 
follcwed. Destiny cannot be forced. 
If it is forced there is always trouble. ” 
The last time Miss Pruitt saw her old 
frierd was in 1939, when the heavy 
hand of Japanese domination was tight- 
ening its grip upon the people. The 
end of ker story remains untold, but 
we maj De sure that it was played out 
to tre ast with her usual stoicism and 
courage. i i 

LIONEL GILES 


Tre ekove is a brief summary of the 
author’s main conclusicns, In a chapter 
entit.ed “ Some Related Theories, ” the 
author -efers to Dewey, Russell, and 
others gs having propounded theories 
very similar to his own though also 
differing from his in many respects. 
The author dismisses the deductive 
methode of the transcendentalists 
and metaphysical moralists as “ trans- 
scienzific ’ and “other-worldly ” and 
thereZor2 not worth serious considera- 
tion. Tae right way, according to him, 
is the way of the empiricist and the 
analyst, who alone can lay a solid 
foundatba for a sound ethical philoso- 
phy. Only by analysis of the various 
uses cf language, descriptive as well as 
non-descriptive, can we discover the 
factors operative in our moral agree- 
mente arc disagreements. 

Aftar the way the author has dis- 
coursed 2n beliefs and attitudes, and 
on descr-ptive and emotive meanings 
and p2rsaasive and logical arguments, 
the reader would naturally look for 
some sort of logical refutation of the 
deduczive method and not a mere 
dogmetic rejection of it. And yet 
nowhere in the work is any reason 
given wky the metaphysical method. - 
shoulc Ee avoided except that the. 
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transcendentalists speak a “Babel of 
tongues.” But the author’s own refer- 
ences to Dewey, Russell and others 
shows that -he empiricist is no freer 
from this particular failing than the 


Kama-Sudiht. By V. RAGHAVAN, 
Sanskrit. (Reprinted from the Ampia- 
vani, Banga ore ) 

This is a play in one act; and its 
theme, as indicated by the title, is the 
purification of connubial love. The 
old Indian attitude towards this form 
of love was of two kinds. Some 
thought that, because it can so easily 
become sensuous, the only course for 
a wise man to adopt was to turn away 
from it once for all. This ascetic ideal 
is, for instance, the lesson conveyed in 
the Buddha-carita, an epic poem by 
Agvaghoshe (first century A. D.). 
Kama is figured there as Mara or 
Death, and the poet describes how he 
was completely frustrated in his efforts 
to lure Bucdha away from his spiritual 
quest. But such extreme asceticism 
was by no means the prevailing ideal 
of life in encient India; it was trans- 
forming love rather than eliminating 
it—the cleansing of the lamp instead 
of putting out the light. That is the 
message, for instance, of Kalidasa’s 
epic, the Kumara-sambhava. Here also 
love suffers frustration, but it is only 


Pair Dedeni or “The Cauldron of 
Rebirth.” By Joan Cowper Powys. 
(The Draid Press, Ltd., Llanybri, 
Carmarthen, Wales. 2s. ) 

“ Something is happening, ”’ writes 
Mr. Powys, “ to the whole human race 
at this dreadful hour and in the midst 
of this appalling darkness and con- 
fusion. Something is happening down 
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metaphysician. If unqualified uniform- 
ity be the real test of sound philosophy, 
there should be only one philosophy 
or none. 

SusiL KUMAR MAITRA 


love as an impulse of the moment. It 
is soon revived in a thoroughly purified 
form; and the poet shows, in his 
masterly way, how such sublimated 
love is the very life and light of the 
world. 

It is love in the latter sense that is 
the theme of the present work; and, 
by a happy play on the word Anañga 
(one of the names of Kama in San- 
skrit), which may also be taken to 
mean ‘‘not ancillary,” the author 
represents it as the supreme value of 
life. The style is reminiscent of Kāli- 
dasa’s epic; and` the plot aims at 
artfully explaining the reason for the 
discomfiture of Kama as narrated 
there. Most of the characters that 
appear here are allegorical, like Love, 
Passion, Spring, Virtue and Wealth; 
but the reader hardly feels that they 
are abstractions, the handling of the 
subject is so realistic, and the dialogue 
is so lively throughout. Dr. Raghavan 
is well known for his wide acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature and criticism 
The present publication shows that he 
is endowed with the poetic gift as well 

M. HIRIYANNA 
under the ground, and yet not sca 
very far down underground.” Wha: 
is it? 

In this pamphlet he sets out tə 
answer that question in his own 
characteristic fashion, and, whether or 
not we agree with his conclusions, h2 
is certainly of the tribe 


he describes as odda 
i 
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an imaginative element which is much 
aecrer reality than the speculative 
ethar in which philosophers dis ort 
chemselves. It is not necessarily so. 
For philosophers can be as much divin- 
ersin their element as poets in theirs. 
Mr. Powys himsel? enjoys, at tines 
Hlicitly, the best of both worlds. But, 
evea when he t:es the imaginative to 
private mental caprice, he is always 
suggestive ; in atirituting, for examole, 
the historic change coming over the 
tuman race to the paèsing of the wcrld 
from the influence cf Pisces to that of 
éguarius he has authority behnd 
tim But his interpretation of -he 
craracteristics of Pisces and Aquarius 
ig‘somewhat narrowly his own erd 
calcalated to support the bias he bas 
a.weys shown towa-ds the earth-pole 


. Empire. By Leus FISCHER., (Den- 
n:s Dobson, Ltd., London. 2s. 64.) 

“This small book is a plea, in the n- 
terests of world peace, for the elimira- 
tion of empires. We are given the stern 
warring that unless the problem cf 
cclorias is solved future war cannot 2e 
avoided. We are shown how empires 
‘“mifitate against peace” and agairst 
“economic progress and economic 
stabi ity.” The p2ac2 settlement mut 
fal unless it be seen “as a task in 
economic reform, spiritual regeneration, 
self re-education, political change, ard 
inzernational organisation. ” 

That these reforms must centre very 
largely round India is now beginnirg 
tc receive recognition. Louis Fischer 
has made a careful study of India’s 
problems and altkough this book wes 
puolished before the momentous de- 
yelopments of 1946, :t is not for thet 
reason out-dated. It contains muca 
thet can be of great. value in helping to 


of spirit and against the heavenly. He 
writes, for example, of the Renaissance 
that it was “a change from above not 
from be'ow ; therefore it was abortive. 
The great Mother miscarried.” But 
she wil 2qually miscarry if humanity 
now abandons itself to a change that is 
from below, but not also from above, 
The “ divine Ground’” embraces and 
transceacs both. Mr. Powys’s old 
tendency to be so enamoured of the 
dark powers that he defies the powers 
of light persists, but if he errs in 
emphasis, much that he writes here of 
the mystery and necessity of a rebirth 
of Western Civilization, particularly in 
relation 10 modern Russia, the Star 
spirit of che Greek genius, is original 
and penetrating. 

Hueu T'A. FAUSSET 


dispel world ignorance of Indian poli- 
tics. The Indian States, the author 
describes as ‘‘one of the shrewdest 
devices of imperialism”; and dealing 
with the subject of Hindu-Moslem dis- 
unity he snows how “those who stand 
to gain from the divisions feed the 
divisions. ” : 
The author’s brief reference to the 
Hindu religion displays a superficiality 
unworthy ofhim. The whole of Hindu- 
ism is based upon one fundamental 
principle—that this universe is in es- 
sence an impersonal unity the nature of 
which is Existence, Knowledge, Bliss, 
Absolute. Those who would know 
India intarately must understand this. 
Religion i3 a science which the scientific 
West will easily grasp when it is tired 
of wars and empires. And in this 
science wl. be found the key to the 
confusion cf science now prevailing in 
the West. 
TRENE R. Ray. 
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Tolstoy and His Wife. By TIKHON 


POoLNER. (Jonathan Cape, Ltd 
London. fos. 6d. ) 
This book, now translated, was 


written before the famous Tolstoy book 
called The Final Sivuggle which gave a 
day-to-day account of Tolstoy and his 
wife throughout 1910, ending in his 
flight and his death. It is a terrible 
story. They both wrote diaries, some- 
times two diaries on the same day—one 
being particularly reserved as totally 
private. They would quarrel, then 
retire—and write tt down. These diaries 
do not make a good advertisement for 
the married state as obtaining in the 
West. But far more of the truth about 
marriage is mirrored therein than is 
comfortable. 

This volume is billed as being written 
by “a close friend of Tolstoy.” We 
know these close friends of the great, 
who turn up on paper years afterwards. 
He offers us no new light, no revealing 
phrase of the eye- or ear-witness. Never- 
theless, his book contains some interest- 
ing matter, especially in relation to the 
“ proposal scene ” between Tolstoy and 
the artful young girl who was to become 
his wife. It is important to hold before 
one’s mind the picture of the impas- 
sioned lover determined on possession 


Studies in Indo-British Economy Hun- 
dred Years Ago. By NIRMAL CHANDRA 
SINHA, M. A. ( A, Mukherjee and Co., 
1, College Square, Calcutta. Rs. 5/-) 

This is a well-documented study of a 
depressing chapter in India’s economic 
history. The drainage of capital re- 
sources, European rivalry in the field of 
banking and finance and the decline of 
indigenous industries, at once a cause 
and an effect of the collapse of the 
country’s trading classes are all blamed 


(though much alarmed at his own 
desire ) over against the picture of the 
old man who wrote “Only husbands 
learn to know their wives and only when 
it is toolate. Only husbands see behind 
the ecurtains. That is why Lessing 
insisted that all husbands say: There 
is only one bad woman and she is 
my wife. In the presence of others, 
women—especially when they are 
young—pretend so skilfully that no 
one can see them as they are.” Never 
has the conflict between the sexes been 
more poignantly illustrated than by 
these two mortals. 

It is hard not to take sides in this 
case. The tendency is for men to feel 
with Tolstoy and women with his wife. 
Tolstoy wishes to escape from his wife, 
and many will feel that the only pity is 
that he dilly-dallied and agonised about 
it till far too late—for she had become 
a demon. But it must never be forgot- 
ten that wives, for the most part, are 
what their husbands make them. The 
beautiful young Sonya Behrens turned 
into the shrew and the harridan known 
to us as Countess Tolstoy. But he 
made her like that. That was the real 
tragedy—of this, as of so many mar- 
riages. 

Jonn STEWART COLLIS 


for the stunting of enterprise. Coinci- 
dently, the conditions in India, high 
rent, famine and unemployment were 
driving the coolies from their homes 
onto the European plantations in Indie 
and to the Colonies. The little book 
throws some light on the interweaving 
of economic patterns on the world loom 
and also on the complex of problems 
which the Indian National Governmen= 
has inherited from the many years o: 
exploitation.—E. M. H. 


CONTEMPORARY WORLD OUTLOOKS 


[We bring together here four more of the summaries by Mr. R. L. Megroz of the 
- recent topical senes of lectures on Contemporary World Dutlooks, organised by the British 
Institute of Philsophy at London. ‘The, first summery appeared in our December 1946 
issus. Those published here cover “ths lectures on ‘ The Marxist World Outlook” by 
Pro:. H. B. Actoa of the University of London ; ‘‘ The World as ‘ Process’ ” by Mr. Sydney 
E. Hooper, m.a., Editor of Philosophy ; “The Theistiz World Outlook” by Mr. D. M. Mac- 
Kinnon, M.A., of Oxferd University ; acd ‘ The Choice >z a World-Outlook” by Miss Doro- 
thy M. Emmet, x.A., of the University of Manchester. This completes the Series—Enp. ] 


THE MARXIST WORLD OUTLOOK 


Professor Acton said that a world 
outlook implied a systematic account 
which, by showing the place.of men in 
the scheme of things, claimed to -ndi- 
cate the purpose cf his life. A world 
outlook was thus a theory of the world 
linked with a theory of human concuct. 
A theory of the wcrld was often called 
a metaphysical tkeory, and a theory 
of conduct an echical or moral theory. 
The classificaton and criticism of 
world outlooks seemed to the speaker 
io be a fundamental part cf philosophy. 
Philosophy indeed would hardly have 
existed distinct from Science or Poetry, 
aut for the tencency to attempt some 
explanation of the world és the theatre 
of human endeavour. When Eant 

_referred to ‘the inevitable problems 
of pure reason, ” about “ God, Freedom 
and Immortality,” he was referring in 
a summary way to the fundamental 
philosophical tesk of analysing and 
criticising world-outlooks, a task that 
might be undertaken even by those 
philosophers who did not believe that 
eny world-outlcok was or could be 
edequate. 


The civilised religions, since taey 


sought to show how human conduct 
£tted in with some Divine Plan or Cos- 
nic Conflict, could not have world 
cutlooks. It wes very misleading to 


look upon religions and world outlooks’ 
as the same thing, as some people did. 
In ordinary usage, religion involved 
belief in supernatural beings, and con- 
duct regulated in the light of that 
belief. But according to some world 
outlooks, e. g., that of Spinoza, there 
were, no supernatural beings, while 
accord-ng to others, e.g., Epicureanism, 
beings might exist that deserved such 
a description, but human conduct need 
take nc eccount of them. Marxism was 
such a non-religious world outlook, 
Marxism as a theory of the world 


` was known as Dialectical Materialism. 


As a theory of human purpose it was 
scientifc Socialism. It was the official 
world suatlook of the Soviet Union, 
where it was taught in schools and 
univers.t.es. The speaker thought that 
the mcr important translations of 
Marxist philosophical works received 
quite madequate notice in English 
periodicals. There were, however, some 
good Eazlish Marxist works, such as 
T. A. Jackson’s Dialectic and Professor 
Haldan2’3 Marxist Philosophy and the 
Sctences. Marxists, when they call- . 
ed thems2lves Dialectical Materialists, 
meant frat of all that they believed the 
materia. world existed independently 
of anycne’s perception of it, which 
was wha: philosophers today called 
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Realism. The possibility of doubt- 
ing the independent existence of the 
material world arose when we reflected 
on the illusions of sense, such as per- 
spective distortions, mirror images, or 
the effects of disease or drugs, and 
concluded therefrom that we did not 
immediately perceive physical objects 
themselves but rather their effects 
on us, 

In a crowded and rapid review of 
Marxists’ theories of perception and 
the nature of the world, the speaker 
compared and contrasted some ideas of 
Engels, Marx, Lenin, Stalin and others. 

- The most sustained discussion of per- 
ception from the Marxist stand-point, 
he said, was in Lenin’s Empiricism and 
Criticism, published in 1908. It was 
to be feared, however, that we could 
not find in Lenin, Marx or Engels any 
satisfactory account of perception. 
Marxists had also given little attention 
to the question of how sensation was 
related to material things, though 
they maintainec that mind arose out 

pr: matter. The Marxist would stress 
hat materialism was in full agreement 

with natural science. , 

The speaker thought the contem- 
porary religious apologist unnecessarily 
chary of meeting Positivists and Mate- 
rialists on their own ground. There was 
nothing absurd in scientific attempts 
to support some cómponents of relig- 
ious beliefs. Religious apologists today 
tended to regard the appeal of miracles 
as materialistic in some derogatory 
sense. It seemed to the speaker only 

reasonable for defenders of a religious 

world-outlook 'to rejoice if they could 
obtain evidence that miracles occurred. 

On the other hand, Professor Haldane 

had expressed the view that there was 
no. reason why the materialist should 


reject the possibility of such phenom- 
ena as telepathy or survival of the. 
soul after bodily death, though it 
would have to be decided what sort 
of evidence was necessary. The Marx- 
ist view was that if a soul were dis-. 
covered it would of course be matter, 
though outside our cognition, formatter 
to the Marxist was objective reality. 
Materialists were not always Atheists, 
however, but they believed the gods 
were material. A feature of Marxist 
philosophy was the stress laid or. 
science as a unification of theory anc 
practice. Our theories were proved 
correct when we could make things and 
turn them to our purposes. Observe-. 
tion and experiment were practice in a 
sense that sitting thinking was noz. 
And we really understood things when 
we made and used them. Hence tke 


Marxists stressed the relation of science 


to industry. 


They also contrasted Dialectical 
Materialism with the mechanical maze- 
rialism of the eighteenth century 
which, according to Engels, failed to 
take account of chemical and biolog‘cal 
operations. In its account of tow 
novel .types of entities (including life 
and consciousness) came into beng, 
Dialectical Materialism was closely re- 
lated to the theory of emergent evolu- 
tion propounded by such philosopiers 
as Lloyd Morgan and Samuel Alexander. 
Evolutionary changes, according tc the 
Marxists, occurred through a precess 
they called the negation of nega:ion. 
Suppose “A” to be opposed by “not 
A.” Tf“ A” was succeeded by “not 
A,” then “Not A” in turn woud be 
succeeded by “A.” But this “A” 
would not be merely the first ‘ A.” 
It would be the opposite of a “Nct A” 
which had already replaced the original 
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“A.” It would heve developed < aew 
characteristic. So development took 


place, in this Marxist theory, in a kind. 


cf spiral, one change indicating the 
given change of affcirs, and the second 
. change re-establishing the first *im a 
more developed form. The lecturer then 
quoted from the Bible (x. Corinthians, 
15 ) to show the sim.larity of St. Paul’s 
dalectic. (Your reporter wanted to 


call out: “It is also in the Theosorh- 


ical doctrine!” ) 


After a further review of Marxist 
cr:ticism of the sciertific method and 
its insistence on th2 examination Df 
natural phenomena including those of 
society, in all their actions, the speaxer 
came to the views of the scient:fc 
Socialists. Marxists from Engels to 
Stalin had said that ii materialism wes 
accepted as a general philosophy ther 
its application to the social sphere wa3 
obvious, and historizal materialism 
Followed from the otaer materialism. 
- But historical materialism was, broad- 
-y, the view that -<echnology was 
the prime-mover of social changes. It 
seemed to the speaker such a view 
migkt be denied by a philosophical 
materialist and asserted by an idealis-, 
t.e., the two things hed no necessary 
connection. This, however, was not the 
-Marzists’ main argument for historical 
waterialism. Marx held that man had 
been subject to materia’ or social influ- 
ences upcn which his hay piness depend- 
ec, aad so he put forward his plan tc 
change these conditions, Robert Owen 
had saown how faulty government and 
indus-rial arrangements caused misery 
and crime. The Marxists objected to 

Eis approach to the problem, which 
implied reformers outsid2 society who 
like gcds could putitrigh:. Reformers 
- bsing necessarily in society, how could 


Eronu 


anycne want to try to reform it? The 
pre-Marxist philosophers forgot that 
social conditions were changed by men. 
The Utopian Socialists slurred over the 
méars for putting into effect their 
admiratle schemes. It became neces- 
sary żo ask why such schemes, reason- 
able thcugh they might be, provoked 
laughter and opposition, There must 
be some force in society, according to 

_ the Marzists, which accounted for an 
outbu-st cf Utopian theories and also 
preverted their being put into practice. 
Marx anc Engels said that all members 
of socizty were subject to social forces, 
but not al changes in society were. 
practicab-e—only those were which 
could be linked with a sufficiently 
powerfil social agency. Here „the 
contritutio2 of Marx and Engels to the 
problem cezmed most valuable when 
compared with the rival contemporary 
statement of Comte who had suggested 
setting up a spiritual power that would 
unite scciety. 


The Marxists argued that men pro- 
duced their means of subsistence, whic 
involvec using their hands and, lated. Z 
such tocls as they tould devise. Thus 
they came into contact with one an- 
other in ways which work determined, 
As they wo-ked with others so their life 
would be atfected. If people changed 
their way o? getting a living, then 
consequeatial changes were inevitable 
because they would find themselves in 
different situations which would call 
for diff2reaz conduct. Opponents 
pointed oat ‘Lat it was possible for the 
laws of society, its morality, to be made 
more suttle by thinking. Or some 
thinker might invent a device to im- 
prove me:hcds of production and so 
demonstrete the power of thought over 
productior. Marxists did not contest 
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chis type of argument. 
neans of production formed the basis 
of society, a superstructure of thought 
was not inert: it interacted. The 
socialists’ primary aim had been to set 
up a form of society free from the indus- 
trialists of the prevailing economic 
order. Their opponents said that these 
could not be removed because their 
existence was rooted in fundamental 
slements of human nature, Socialists 
said this indicated a wrong view of 
human nature. Men would, for in- 
stance, work for the public good. 
Marx, however, did not take part in 
this discussion. 

The moving force for transformation 
of society arose from the industrial 
system itself which, according to the 
Marxist, required for its working a 
proletariat which would decide to 
control it. So the way to get a new 
social order was to work with the 
proletariat to that end. It was thus 
assumed that there were social ends to- 
wards which events moved, even though 
no’ one deliberately aimed at produc- 
ing them. The Marxists also thought 
that they knew what the general 
course of social development would be. 
But such confidence was not justified. 
We could assess its value in the same 
way as we assessed the confidence of 
any scientist, by seeing how his experi- 
ments came off. In Russia the exist- 
ence of a social state, though not yet 
a communist order, had been proved 
possible, but that was a long way from 
a new world order of society for 
mankind. The Marxists’ account of 
long-term social progress remained a 
guess, though as such it had played its 
part in making history. 


While the ` 


‘obligation to the other. 


Marx had taught us not to regard 
ourselves as outside society; who then 
were “we” that by our knowledge of 
social laws could control it? Comte 
thought the ‘social scientist should 
contfol the rest. The Marxists wished 
society to understand and control itself. 
Some, however, would claim to under- 
stand, and like, what occurred. Others 
would not think it desirable. So a 
struggle would arise. The speaker 
thought the Marxists seemed to have 
given far too little thought to the moral 
problems involved in the movement to- 
wards a classless society. Any morality 
that transcended classes tended to be 
denied, but though Marxists argued 
that different classes hed different 
moralities there were two different 
opinions: (a) that classes did not 
recognise the same moral principles and 
(b) that the same moral principles 
were recognised but opinions differed 
as to action in accordance with them. 

It did not follow that class struggles 
must be fought out to a finish, if this 
meant that neither party had any 
The resort to 
war required justification in terms not 
only of the existence of the opposition 
but of a reasonable forecast of the out- 
come. A weakness of the appeal to 
force was the assumption that men 
could associate and have no moral 
relationship. Nevertheless, concluded 
the speaker, the Marxists clearly were 
right in maintaining that to preach 
moral generalisations about love and 
fellowship could have little effect on 
the moral problems of our time. It was 
not so important to tell us to love our 
neighbours, as to tell us how we could 
do so. 
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THE WORLD AS “PROCESS ” 


_ Ia a closely packed lecture on the 
ebs-ruse and very coherent philosophy 
cf‘ Process ” Mr. Hooper tried to help 
those who had not studied Whitehead’s 
metaphysic by selecting four ož his 
fundamental concepts and offering 
gore explanatory remarks on them. 
Thee concepts were: (1) Creativity ; 
(2) Actual Entizies or Occasions ; ‘3 ) 
Etecnal Objects (4) God. Itis cnly 
fair to the lecturer to remind reacers 
tha- I have to condense his summary 
still further, and his warning should be 
Forne in mind that these concepts are 
as closely interrelated as various perts 
cf one picture. 

According to Wkitehead, Creaisaity 
is zhe ultimat2 notion concerning 
realty, the notion of the activity of 
tae Universe at zhe base of all thirgs. 
félthough preseat everywhere it is 
always conditioned by its own creatures 
—the actual entities of the world, We 
may think of Creat:vity as plural-zing 
itself into an infinite system of inter- 
locked modes. Th2 modes are <he 
‘© occasions” of Nature, which is zhe 
“stuff” of the world. So we come 
to i-— 

Asiual Entities or Occasions. White- 
bhead rejects Descartes’ notion of -he 
Universe as three types of substances : 
mind and matter and God, the creator 
o: the two otker substances. Des- 
cartas defined substence as that which 
was capable of existng by itself, nead- 
ing nothing but its cwn nature in order 
to >e. Whitehead denies that he 


entities of the world are substances - 


bacause there is rotting that “ requires 
nought but itse in order to exist.” 
Not even God is 30 3elf-contained and 
self-sufficient., All actual entities, In- 
cluding God, need other beings as cen- 


“unit of experience, ” 


stituents of their existence. According 
to Whitehead, the world is not made 
up of substances but rather of a 
plurality of “ processes.” These are 
the ultimate entities of the temporal 
world, and he called them “ actual 
entities * or “ occasions ”—the real 
things of which the world is made. As 
a process, an actual entity is a growth 


_from phase to phase, ending in a 


definite echievement. The process is 
a way of bringing various elements into 
areal unity, and this is accomplished 
by a genuine creative synthesis, This 
growth from phase to phase is called 
“ concreszence ” and the result of the 
process, a concretion, A concretion is 
a specific mode in which many diverse 
elements have been brought together 
to function as constituents in a new 
unified wiole or individual, What we 
commonly, call a “ thing, ” such as a 
molecule, a stone, a tree, an animal, or 
even a human mind, is to be regarded 
as a “nexus” of occasions, or s-a- 
“ society ” with a certain type of 
ordered relationship....Each occasion 
or actual entity, said Whitehead, is a 
Each must be 
regarded as a monadic creature, and 
thought of as a mode of synthesising 
the world. An actual entity is said to 
“house ” the entire world in one unit 
of feeling The world consists of an 
infinite rumber of occasions, each 
expressing its own perspective of the 
universe. When a novel occasion or 
actual entity comes into being, it syn- 
thesises in a novel way all the ante- 
cedent occasions of the world, so that a 
new point of view is attained. But, 
instead of concentrating on the achieve- 
ment, we have always to remember 
that an actual entity is both process 
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and achievement, 
Actual entities or occasions have a 
subject-object strueture. A given occa- 


sion is a prehension of the other occa~’ 


sions of the world in respect of certain 
of their relevant aspects. These are 
its “ data, ” and constitute the objective 
side of an actual entity. Sometimes 
Whitehead calls these objective data 
the occasion’s ‘‘feelings.”’ But an 
actual entity is also a “subject” possess- 
ing these feelings, or entertaining these 
data. The implication is that there is 
a central factor which has experience. 
An actual entity therefore is both a 
subject experiencing, and the experi- 
ences which it owns. It must be 
thought of as presiding over its own 
becoming. The Organic Philosophy of 
Whitehead maintains that, apart from 
the experiences of subjects, there is a 
bare nothingness. The general creative 
` action of the Universe is the process by 
which the Universe is continually being 
pluralised into units of experience. 


Another important point is that the 
subject presiding over the process per- 
ishes on the “end” or “satisfaction ” 


being attained, because there is then ' 


no further need for the subject as 
such, The achievement or satisfaction, 
however, does not perish but enjoys 
“ objective immortality, ” subsequently 
functioning as a “potential” for a 
new becoming. And, not only does 
an actual entity synthesise in a novel 
way the antecedent occasions of the 
world, but it also prehends “ eternal 
objects ” which are an entirely different 
type of entity. The two types of 
feeling’ resulting from this twofold 
prehension are “physical” for the 
occasions of the world and “ concep- 
tual” for eternal objects. Thus an 
actual entity is said to have a “ phys- 


ical” pole and a “mental” pole. 
Whitehead’s philosophy emphasises the 
significance of the various processes of 
integration and reintegration which 
take place between these two poles of 
the self-creative process. 

Eternal Objects. These are “forms 
of definiteness ” ; they determine the 
specific character of-any actual entity, 
or they determine the “kind” of feel- 
ing the subject experiences. They also 
relate occasions to each other. The 
events we commonly regard as spatial 
and temporal have also an eternal ele- 
ment and it is through this that we 
are able to discriminate the differences 
and qualities of events. In truth, 
observed the lecturer, the things which 
are temporal arise by their participa- 
tion in the things that are eternal. 


Plato’s doctrine of “ideas” has 
affinity with Whitehead’s doctrine of 
“eternal objects.” Plato showed that 
moral and esthetic predicates such as 
“right,” “just,” “good,” “ beauti- 
ful,” denoted permanent changeless 
natures. They were not apprehended 
by the senses but only by thought. 
Further, universals such as “ white- 
ness, ” “smoothness” or geometrica! 
shapes were apprehended by thought ; 
the senses always perceived a partic- 
ular patch of white, or a particular 
smooth thing. Examples of White- 
head’s ‘‘ eternal objects” are specific 
colours, sounds, tastes, smells, touches, 
geometrical shapes. In the region of 
mind they are specific types of pleasur2 
or pain, of emotion or feeling. a 
mountain may endure for ages but, 
given sufficient time, wears away and 
finally vanishes. A colour, say a specif- 
ic shade of blue, is exempt from the 
ravages of time. It is eternal, coming 
into the world when it is wanted by 
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ratıre, and disappearing wher. “its 
function for the time being is over; 


cnlr to return agair when its presence - 


is cnce again relevant. Hence sach 
entities as colours end shapes are jif- 
frenat from temporal things. Thew are 
pure “potentials” and their natures 
are sternal. We can-know these sier- 

“ral objects only when they ingress into 
mature to give form or character to a 
transitory event. The -function of 
e-eraal objects, then, is to provide zhe 
fux of events with forms of defia-te- 
ness. When feeling is in question, it 
ie tke eternal objects which define zhe 
varying kinds of emotion. In the əx- 
perience of an actual entity an eternal 
o2rject would indicate “how ” the sub- 
ject cr the actual entity is feeling or 
p-ebending the data 


The realm of eterral objects must be 


rega-ded as the realm of “ alternat ve’ 


pass bility ” in contrast to the realm 
oz “actuality.” Tle relevance of the 
realm of alternative possibility in ze- 
gard to the actual world is cleacly 
evident in art and morality. In a 
lirerary romance what “ might be” Lut 
is not is the very heart of the matter. 


And a great painting or sculptcre 


draws aside the veil that divides the 
temporal from the eternal, In tne 
realn of morals, wien the propast, 
urged by deep feeling, criticises in 
scatting language his people’s wav of 
living, he is disclosing to them finer 
alzernatives which heve their abode in 
the eternal realms of possibility. 


New because of tbe systematic rela- 
tedness of eternal objects the wkcle 
realm is prehended either positively >r 
negatively in every actual occasion. 
A metaphysic of tke universe must 
include as complemeatary facets borh 
th realm of the actual and the realm 2: 


i ay 


the ideal, which brings us to the fourth 
concept : 

God. We have seen that “ Creativ- 
ity ” is a general activity, not an entity 
but < mezaphysical character underly- 
ing all entities, having a particular 
mode for each occasion. There must 
be < principle of Limitation or a 
principle of Concretion for the meta- 
phys-cal situation, because the world 
represents a limitation upon possibility, 
and when we consider value we find that 
this depends on restriction. But there 
could not be value without antecedent 
standards to make possible the rejec- 
tion cr acceptance of the actual. i 

Wtitehzad called this principle “ the 
primcrdia! nature of God, ” a principle 
for which no reason can be given, for 
all reason flows from it. The primor- 
dial natur2 of God is ‘‘ the conscrescence 
ofa unity ofconceptual feelings, includ- 
ing al. eternal objects. In other words, 
He is the unlimited conceptual realisa- 
tion of the absolute wealth of poten- 
tiality, no: before all creation, but with 
all creaticn.’’ As primordial, God’s 
feelings are conceptual only, but the 
lack of His actuality is overcome by 
His “ Consequent ” nature which is the 
reaction cf the physical world upon 
His primcrdial nature. Thus God’s 
nature is completed by a fullness of 
physical feeling being added to His 
conceptual feeling : and He is now fully 
actuaL The completion of God by His 
integratior. of the world into Himself, 
does not change in any way His eternal 
primordial nature. It remains eternally 
the sane and is the ground upon which 
all orcer dzpends. Creativity without 
its attribuze “God” would be unable 
to effect amy ordered synthesis. Hence 
the primordial nature of God is at once 


the foandetion of order and the goal 
of advance towards novelty. 


1 
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THE THEISTIG WORLD OUTLOOK 


Adopting from the first a method of 
illustrating rather than of explicit 
exegesis, the lecturer said that those 
who were familiar with the voluminous 
writings of the Danish prophet, Soren 
Kierkegaard, would know that at one 
point in his life Kierkegaard had ad- 
dressed himself to one question, finding 
in that one question the concentration 
of his whole moral, spiritual and intel- 
lectual concern. That question was: 
How can a man become a Christian ? 


More generally, one might ask how 
Theism should be approached: how 
could a man become a Theist? This 
process of becoming something that 
one was not had been a problem since 
Plato. In the early books of The Re- 
public, the argument was gradually 
generalised so that the answer indicated 
a form of life itself. Theism was not 
something that could easily be set forth. 
One could perhaps hope only to indicate 
indirectly what was involved in that 
process of becoming a Theist, of believ- 
ing in God. Theism had to be presented 
as a form of life rather than as a set of 
propositions. Was not this to retreat 
from the necessity of scrutinising a 
doctrine? Hardly. But it would 
perhaps help in understanding the 
doctrine. 

There had been, the speaker thought, 
no more radical critic of the very pos- 
sibility of rational theology than Kant. 
He was prepared to argue that even to 
speak of God as existing was to utter 
a, proposition devoid of objective signif- 
icance. The concept of existence had 
significance for Kant only in the 
charmed circle of the subject-object 
relation: only when empirical observa- 
tional cash-value could be assigned to 


the distinction between existent and 
non-existent. To speak, therefore, of 
the existence of God or of an Absolute 
was fn fact for Kant to say nothing that 
could claim factual significance. Yet 
how much of his metaphysic was itself 
conditioned by his recognition that the 
functions of factual and of supposedly 
metaphysical assertion were altogether 
different! How much by his recognition 
that the nature at once of the empirical 
knowledge that lay at the basis of 
physics, and of the human concern with 
God, with Freedom and with Im- 
mortality, was denied if we supposed 
the latter to be satisfied by some 
extension of the former—by a treat- 
ment of those concerns as belonging tc 
the field of the factual! 


Kant recognised and bore abundant 
testimony to the recognition that be- 
tween metaphysical assertion anc 
factual assertion there was a great gul? 
that he strove to define by his famous 
distinction between reason and under- 
standing. © Kant recognised how 
relentlessly man’s nature impelled him 
towards metaphysics, towards uncondi- 
tioned satisfaction concerning his origir. 
his nature, his destiny. On these issues 
Man must come to rest. Kant’s aim ir 
the Critique of Pure Reason was ta 
show that these issues were not theoret- 
ical and that’ the attempt to treat 
them as such would be to deny their 
nature. It would be to disguise from 
ourselves that the concern with suck 
issues was not speculative but touchec 
the roots of the moral life. Indeed 
one of the greatest critics of speculative 
metaphysics emphasised the functior. 
in the life of Man of such convictions 
as that of the reality of God. 
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Eut Theism demanded a more ex- 
haustive treatment, and it could be 


saic that the inadequacy of Kant’s con-. 
` cepzion of the moral life beggered- 
perhaps his own understanding of ` 


theistic belief. To inderstand Theism 
better we could dc worse than bok 
et the Theist. The lecturer reviewed 
spmte criticism of the seventeenth-cen- 
tur” Hobbes and’ of the classical 
materialism, which could itself be re- 
garded as the expression of an attitade 
cf mind. He recalled also how Mill 
kad rejected the utilitarian argumant 
ty saying that it wes better to be 50- 
crates dissatisfied tkan a fool satisfed, 


Looking at Theism. as a world-outlook 
cne had to take bota the doctrine end 
tae man—Theism znd the Theist—as 
a complex, as the expression, however 
inccmplete and undəfined, on the level 
at once of intellect and of will. The 


cdd cntological arguments for the ex- 


istemce of God were too simple, baz if 
ye examined the ccnfrontation of the 


views of Aquinas and of Anselm we .below. The lecturer said he 


migat learn someth.ng concerning the 


: _ { January. 


might be for us, his method could prob- 
ably be restated to show that what he 
commenced did not invalve the fallacy 
of treatimg existence as an attribute., 
It was orly the fool, Anselm maintain- 
ed, who would say that God did not 
exist, for he alone would approach the 
question as a trivial one without proper 
scrutiny. As was well known, Aqui- 
nas attacked the ontological proof as 
either invalid or unphilosophical, t.e., 
falling outside the scope of philosophy 
as he understood it, Anselm would 
argue that we started with an idea of 
the Absofute and then tested that idea, 
disciplining it, refining it till its self- 
authenticating character was revealed. 

he argument included a readiness to. 
take human experience as the starting- 
point. The proposition that things 
exist possessed some kind of absolute 
and not relative significance. 


There was in Aquinas, however, a 
strain of agnosticism. For him the 
movement towards God -was from 
had 
seen an tnpublished work of a young 


t-acitional theistic proof....Looking Dominicaa philosopher in Britain on the 
Eack beyond Desca-tes to Anselm we naming of God, who maintained that for 
fourd that somethi2g’ at least of che St. Thomas our ideas only enabled us to 
genius of that so-called proof had been see ourselves and our world in relation 
allowed to escape. Anselm wrote to to God, but contained nothing of His 
fortify the faith o? his monks, men being. Cnly indirectly could we ap- 
trained in the rel:gious life, pessed proach Ore whose being transcended 
tarcugh the discipl_ne of the initicte, and was independent ofourown. There 
Ged:cated to the opus Det. Their ‘was also the modern adaptation of 
whole life was integrated upon a ceazre. Anselm’s methods by those who, like 
It wes given a sense of direction; end the late F. H. Bradley, defended a 
iz was to fortify these men, whose metaphysic of Immanence. According 
intellectual gifts perhaps somewaat to this, the realisation of contradictions 
lagged behind their spiritual capac-ty, was in our own mental experiences and 
‘taat Anselm offerec his proof. This not in the intervention of a transcen- 
took faith, most ambiguous of concepts, dent God 


fer granted. When we asked what gave tran- 
However foreign Anselm’s language scendent Theism its starting-point, the 
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Thomist proofs seemed less proofs than 
moments in the development of a posi- 
tion that had been, somehow, gained. 
How gained? It seemed today that we 
had to treat the question, not as one 
which could be settled by the mechan- 
ism of proof or disproof, by reflection 
merely on the-issues raised by Anselm, 
by Aquinas, by Kant. We had to look 
at the object of common concern, at a 
way of life....The Theist was always 
at a disadvantage, confessed the lec- 
turer. One could expound the meta- 
physics of Absolutism easily enough. 


But Theism did not lend itself to meta- - 


physical analysis. In the West it had 
always been that doctrine which treated 
the Personal as of primary significance, 
without losing sight of the necessity of 
understanding both the world of things 
and of men. 


„ After criticising the relevant doc- 
trines of Hegelian and Marxist philoso- 
phy, the speaker concluded that the 
Theist did not deny that the order 
which men find in Nature was dis- 
vered as the expression of intel- 
ity, because the Nature in 

jan was the expression of intel- 

To uphold the world of the 

the- significance of the deeps 

l life, without denying order 

, was part of the Theistic 

And also, without denying 

aici "World resulting from the efforts 
hab men made tc bring order out of 
chaos in the field of social life. A case 
‘could be made for Theism, as a concep- 
tion of transcendent God, that it 
vindicated itself by the extent to which 
it opened unsuspected doors, giving men 
the sense of complexity in theworld but 
never losing sight of underlying unity. 
It gave men the sense of Time and of 
Eternity. It gave them the sense of 
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the rational and of the personal. One 


could not understand Theism without 
seeing it as a determined attempt to 
live in the light of a conviction that 
contradictories were reconciled, opposi- 
tions overcome, but not wholly by us. 
One must realise its readiness to face 
the fact of waste, and the reality and 
significance of choice. It said that if we 
chose such methods as ‘we employed to 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion, 
that choice remained for evil or for 
good. There could be no going back, 
no turning away from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, from Hamburg and Nurem- 
berg. The Theist endeavoured to be 
human, recognising the ambivalence in 
human life. His conception of humanity 
was related to the thought of the 
purpose of a Creator greater than 
himself, in whom and through whom 
all contradictions were reconciled. The 
problem of the relation of Time to God 
was the central metaphysical problem 
of Theism. The Theist took Time 
desperately seriously, as was shown by 
the significance he attached to choice: 
and yet he knew that he himself at 
every moment of his life was related tc 
the Eternal. And this Eternal was 
not unconcerned with what went on in 
time. ` Pn 
Finally the speaker observed that 
Theism, more than any other world 
view, trembled on the brink of mythol- 
ogy. Whitehead had said that Christ- 
ianity (and the speaker himself admit- 
ted that his own remarks on Theism 
were coloured by Christian theology ) 
was a religion still in search of a 
metaphysic which it had not found, 
ethaps because it could not find it 
ut how become a Theist? He, the 
speaker, could not answer. Perhaps 
others more competent than himsel- 
would show what was involved, the 


mode of life to which the Theis: 
aspired. 
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THE CHOICE CF A WORLD OUTLOOK 


Niss Emmet saic that it fell co ker 
to ask what was meant by a worle view 
end why it was so difficult to arr-ve at 
en agreed view. Pa2rhaps the term it- 
self was unsatisfac:ory, but the def- 
Initon of the German philosopher 
Dilthey was heipful:— 

A complex of ideas and sentiments œm- 
prising beliefs and convictions about the 
nature of life and the world, emotional habits 
aid ~endencies based 01 these, and pu1pcses, 
preferances and principles governing action 
which give life, unity and meaning: 

Sire thought that if this definition 
was intended to cover pessimistic cut- 
lols as well, it would have to inclade 
ire attitudes of fort-tude and rebellion. 
Łs for the word “ world, ” it apparently 
incladed not only the whole physical 
universe, which she meant whem she 
used the word “Nature,” but also 
mar’s interpretation of himself zs re- 
lated to his environment in the widest 
sanse, including his attitude towa-ds 
life. Thus it went -eyond such limi-ed 
schemes as that implied by the Amer- 
ican phrase “culture pattern.” 


It might be said that our world oat- 
lcok was ultimately determined by 
social, temperamental and psycholog- 
ical Zactors beyond our control. So we 
would have no real “choice.” There 
were real difficulties in the view that 
metaphysics was a kind of scienze of 
baig that could command agreement. 
levartheless there were real consijera- 
tions that could be taken into account 
ix coming to a world outlook, that 
tight not be demonstrable logically 
aad yet would not be merely the ex- 
pzession ‘of our socially and tempera- 
mentally determinec attitude of mir d. 

Tke layman generally held some 
madvay view and was distrustful cf 


the word “metaphysics.” He felt 
there was something fishy about the 
science o: pure being, end was disturb- 
ed if told that his notions of truth and 
falsehood did not app-y to his beliefs 
about the world. W2 could perhaps 
turn for help to conside-ing the possibil- 
ities of tke kind of synoptic philosophy 
which Professor Price had called the 
search for synoptic clarity. A sign of 
the present demand for it was the 
objection to over-specialisation. But 
we had also become distrustful of airy 
generalisctions, and, once one started 
being synoptic, one wa3 bound to talk 
about various things ef which one 
knew very little. Specialisation had 
made standards of knowledge more and 
more exacting, hence he tendency to 
concentrate on the safer ground of 
established but limited knowledge. 
So we had to beware >f the Scylla of 
Positivism, and the appeal to em- 
pirical matter-of-fact, on one side, and 
the Charybdis, on the other side, of 
deep-seated temperamental attitug 
of mind. Dur world outlook might 

out to be a kind of ideology, W 
derived from our social or ps 

ical heritege. So it might be 

we must stick to our piscem 

into matters of fact. 

The viw known as The 
neo-Thomrism, was an €g, ao : 
questionable claim to beh Bp" Org 
being, for it always carr de 
very general statemen} . “Og, 
“Being is what it is.’ tog? 
trines of 3pinozism on y” l 
were equally wanting/2g, 

Neither of these altera af 
looking at the world coui.. ,1 ade 
conclusive as against the other.; Did 
we have tc admit that -t was possible- 
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to demonstrate what being was and 
that it existed by logical necessity, as 
Spinoza would, or could we say with 
St. Thomas that some transcendent 
ground existed? Could we, with what 
Professor Alexander called “natural 
piety ” quietly accept being, and then 
go on to consider other things ? 

It was often argued that the world 
as a whole could never be an object of 
consciousness. We could study a 
limited number of things that fell 
within our experience. If we tried to 
extend our enquiry from these objects 
and to say something about the nature 
of the world as a whole we had to 
assume that something like our own 
cosmic views held good universally, or 
else we had to say something so general 
that it told us nothing at all. It was 
obvious that we could not treat the 
world as a whole in the comprehensive 
way that the scientists treated objects 
of study. Perhaps it was better, then, 
to consider world outlooks as inter- 
pretations. 


Raising again the question of alter- 
natives, the speaker referred to the 
belief that in the study of historical 
conditions a world outlook could be 
deepened. She thought that no 
metaphysics which had not come to 
terms with that possibility could make 
headway. Metaphysicians had to rec- 
ognise the truth that that kind of 
relativism contained. 

Now in dealing with empirical evi- 
dence there was a discipline of ac- 
curacy. It was possible for people to 
agree on certain ascertained issues even 
if one could not be free of all pre- 
suppositions. This might be one of 
the correctives to prevent a world 
view from becoming a world ideology, 
€. g., aS in Germany, where the tradi- 


tional accuracy of research had beer 
jettisoned to bring it into line with suck 
conceptions as that of racial biology 
One could not, however, necessarily 
disprove a world view merely by point- 
ing to facts that did not square with it 
What happened under such criticism 
was that you ultimately realised tha- 
you were turning to special pleading fo- 
your outlook. You realised that you 
had to make a change in your funda- 
mental convictions. This was a judg- 
ment of conscience. The relationship 
between empirical fact and the wide: 
schemes of interpretation was difficult 
We could not yet really speak of a 
unified scientific view of the world 
Moreover, no view could be adequate 
which ignored forms of experience such 
as the ethical, the religious and the 
esthetic. There were certain world 
views which achieved unity by leaving 
out such characteristics. This suggest- 
ed another test. Would the view stand 
up to a close scrutiny of its funda- 
mental concepts? How often were 
world outlooks drawn up in terms of 
loose concepts, analogies and meta- 
phors, e. g., ‘dynamic, ” “ evolution, ” 
“field, ” “ pattern,’ “ dimension. ” 


Another corrective against our view’ 
being mere ideology was a genuine con- 
cern for Truth and Reality. The speak- 
er believed there was a real dividinz 
line between those who said their world 
outlook was an expression of a con- 
ditioned attitude of mind and thos 
who weze trying to make it express 
Truth. This aiming at Truth was not 
the same as “ verification.’’ The sens2 
of obligation to Truth could still sup- 
port beief when “ verification ” was 
not possible. This was only a recogni- 
tion of the situation in which we human 
beings were continually placed towards 
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things that concerted us most, zs in 
morality—when we had to act accord- 
ing to our lights ani do our best. 

Reality also was a large word. It 
meant more than “the totality cf all 
thats in the case.” We disting- 
-Lished between those who were trying 
to make some sort of unity out of our 
experiences, and those who started frem 
cur experience but -held that we were 
zlso trying to interpret reality other 
than ourselves. Our world outlooks 
were partial and iacomplete but the 
fact that we could be critically aware 
cf these limitations meant that we 
could to some extent transcend them. 
The recognition of obligation seemed to 
ke the point of stability which different 
vorld outlooks could hold in common, 
àt least we could find a common point 
ia the centrality ` not the same as 
infallibility) of corscience, as recog- 
rised by responsible thinkers. 

Ia different world outlooks a more 
explicit unifying principle had been 
sought in different ways. The proce- 
cure was usually to take certain 
concepts that expressed relationships 
within given limits and extend them. 
You selected some unifying principle, 
saw it as a clue for a wider interpreta- 
tion of experience. But we might find 
cur real diversities strain and break our 
principles when tbese were applied. 
Then, like some oi the theologically 


minded, ve could not talk of any ques- 
tion in science or politics except in 
theological terms,: Possibly Freudian-- 
ism was nother example of the con- 
viction that ‘our world outlook was 
possible cnly by some kind of ee 
simp ification. es ed 

Ceztairly we could get owners with- 
out simplification, concentrating on 
things that were more important than 
other thiags. One tést of importance 
_was the eifect on other events and ideas, 
as of Copernicus’ notion of the motions 
-of the earth. Finally there was achieve- 
-ment as an element which made a 
contrast vith triviality. Achievement 
on a 3ufficient scale was what we called 


`“ greatness.” The achievements of ex- 


celleace—in character; in products of 
the inagmation—in art and literature ; 
the actims which shaped decisively 
man’s life and society—in these import- 
ance included a measure of achieve- 
ment. Mo world view could stand, 


- said zhe speaker, that did not sustain 


our sense of the importance of these 
things. But a world outlook should be 
not only interested in human beings ; 


_it should try to see them in relation to 


-the aon-auman universe. It had to 
express tae sense of Man’s depend- 
ence on greatness other than his own 
achievem2nts, it had to sustain our 
sense of our importance without 
“ selt-importance. ”’ e 
R. L. MEGROZ 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The venerable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who died November rzth, 
left, in the Benares Hindu University, 
a monument which will endure long 
‘after his pclitical career and his per- 
sonal orthcdoxy. are forgotten. He 
was not the first to dream of a great 
educational centre which, in a world 
gone mad cn modern methods, would 
uphold the traditional values of Indian 
learning and culture. But he was not 
content only to dream. He matched 
his vision w.th a will that overrode all 
obstacles, 


In the neme of his country and his 
vision, he gave up his lucrative law- 
yer’s practise to take up, figuratively 
speaking, tne begging-bowl. He did 
not lay it b:z until he had more than a 
crore of rupees, to make it possible to 
start his national university on a 
worthy scale. Not all the donors 
shared his zreat enthusiasm, but the 
reluctance cr indifference of Prince and 
business megnate melted away in the 
fire of his faith. 

The insti-ution came into existence 
in 1915. Ee served it as Vice-Chan- 
celler from 1919 to 1939 and, since, as 
its Vice-Patron and Rector. He did 
not neglect in his plans what modern 
education nad ta offer. Chemical, 
Industrial, Engineering and Mining 
studies hav2 been fostered along with 
Philosophy and other lines more closely 
related to tke Indian tradition, but the 
Benares Uriversity stands as an up- 


. tf 


ends of verse 
: And sayings of philosophers.’ 
: -7 HuprsRAs 


-holder of Indian values and the Indian 
-way of life. S3 


The tritute paid by Sir Tej- Bahadur 


_ Sapru, a modern with a different out- 


look, is a tribute not only to the -late 
Pandit Malaviya but also, by implicå- 


‘tion, as the Indian Social Reformer 


points out, -to the national cultural 
heritage for which he stood. `“ India,” 
Sir Tej truly declared, “loses in him 


“one of her most trusted leaders and 


Hindu society its pillar of strength. ” 


Diagnosis and prescription were both 
embodied in the address of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, chief Indian delegate, 
before the first plenary session of 


“UNESCO at Paris on November 22nd. 


The worlc today is divided not only by 
the distinctions of race and of place, to 
which he pointed, but also by the 
numberless distinctions based on sex 
and ‘creed and caste, economic and 
social status etc. Good-will, he 
rightly declared, was not enough to 
create and maintain world unity. 
Amiability has its place but something 
more than well-wishing is necessary to’ 
sound reletions between man and man. 
Men may wish the lower orders well. 
The dignity and value of the individual 
man had to be emphasised, Sir Sarve- 
palli said, 

Human life has become all too cheap 
and human happiness at best a pawn 
upon the board when diplomats are 
playing for high stakes. The coming 


és 
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into being of UNESCO bespeaks the 
recognition that, as Sir Sarvepalli 
pointed out, science and culture havea 
rôle in bringing men together, “Learn- 
ing to appreciate our fellow-men and to 
see things from their point of*view 
may awaken the will to justice. But 
acting justly means self-discipline, the 
chief ingredient in Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
remedy, but the factor oftenest over- 
Icoked by the world planners. “My 
own country believes, ’’ Sir Sarvepalli 
said (and it is true, however much 
some recent actions of the few belie it } 
“ that if we are to create and maintain 
peace, peoples of the world must impose 
discipline upon themselves, ”’ 

There is no lack of recognition of 
the need for discipline—of other 
nations, peoples, ideologies and individ- 
uals. The recognition of the need to 
discipline ourselves, which is the true 
Swaraj, depends primarily upon accept- 
ance of “a philosophy of life devoted 
to the establishment of spiritual 
values.” He called for its creation; 
we would rather say, its rediscoverv. 

The subsequent election of Sir 

rvepalli as Chairman of the Executive 
Council of UNESCO was a tribute to 
the views which he expressed, an 
earnest of the hope for India’s lead out 
of the present labyrinth, : i 


The materialistic outlook fostered by 
‘most modern education has borne its 
bitter fruits. Rani Laxmibai Rajwade, 
writing in the November-December 
Rural India on “ Religious Education 
‘in India” points out that now, when 
India’s new educational system is on 
‘the-anvil, is an opportune time to 


-introduce an ethical and religious ` 


element in the schools. Are the addi- 
tional millions to be educated under 


the new plans to be given the stone of 
a materialistic bias for the bread of 
truth? Rani Laxmibai Rajwade rec- 
ognises sectarianism as “the curse 
of our national life” but also ‘rightly 
holds that a sound ethical and religious 
foundation is indispensable to a well- 
rounded life. She finds the solution 
in the underlying unity of all religions 
and their identity in ethical and moral 
code. The State cannot evade its 
responsibility by pleading. neutrality, 
she writes. It has:a duty to interfere 
“ when religion is used as a cloak for 
preaching a hymn of hate and to fan 
the fire of fanaticism. ” A man’s per- 
sonal religion is his own concern; his 
ethics concern all. She therefore calls 
for the compiling and the country-wide - 
promulgation of an ethical code based 
on the principles common to-all faiths. 

A comparably broad stand is taken 
by “ Priyasishya ” in his “ Notes by 
the Way ” in the Christian weekly, The 
Guardian of Madras, for 21st November. 
He declares that ` 
a common religious teaching of inspirational” 
type will be an improvement over sectarian 
religion on one hand and no religion on the 
other. i 

He fails, he says, to understand the 
““*My religion or nothing’ attitude 
taken by some of our educationists. ”’ 

To a common ethical code we would 
add the teaching of the lives of all the 
great religious teachers, and the im- 
pressing on the teachers of the nation 
of their own responsibility by way of 
example. “Moral education, ” White- 
head wrote, “is impossible without the 


‘habitual vision of greatness. ” 


A warning that if the industrialisa- 
tion of India took the form of cen- 


- tralised industries the end could only be 
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India’s turning imperialistic was given 
by Shri J. C. Kumarappa, Secretary 
of the All-India Village Industries 
Association, speaking at Madras on 
30th November. Only “ public utility 
industries,” he said, ought to be 
nationalised. The production of such 
indispensables as food and cloth should 
be decentralised, which meant, in effect, 
a scheme for the development of cot- 
tage industries with village self-sufi- 
ciency the aim. In the present era of 
over-centralisation of industry, when 
greed for raw materials and markets 
has demonstrably contributed to inter- 
national friction, such a warning may 
be necessary as an offset to an exag- 
gerated trend. Decentralisation has 
much to commend it. By all means, 
let the country be dotted with small 
factories in preference to congestion 
and other disadvantages of manufact- 
uring plants in great cities. 

The self-sufficiency of each village 
can, however, be accepted as an ideal 
only up to a certain point. Whether 
for a village, a nation or an individual, 
complete self-sufficiency is a lower aim 
than a harmonious balance between 
self-dependence and interdependence, 
in which each unit shall produce what 
it best can, each served for all the rest 
by all the rest. The traditional village 
organisation itself should teach this 
lesson. . 

Let us not assign wrong causes. 
Imperialistic exploitation and economic 
rivalry are rooted not in specialisation 
of function but in ignoble and self- 
seeking aims. 

M. R. Masani, speaking at Jamshed- 
pur December 4th, saw the present 
choice as being, ‘‘ not between socialism 
and capitalism, but between decen- 
tralised economic democracy and highly 
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centralised totalitarianism. ”° The press 
reports that “ though a socialist, the 
speaker found it. difficult to believe 
that, at least in the present century, 
collectivism -could be reconciled with 
demacracy. ” 

The centralisation of political and economic 
power in a few hands must lead to dictator- 
ship and exploitation of the masses 

India, he implied, had to find a way 
to avert the repetition of the Russian 
disaster.” He urged a vía medta—a 
co-ordinated economy in which State, 
co-operative and free enterprise should 
all find place. 


‘ 


None but the trafficker in human 
souls can fail to rejoice at the step 
taken by the Government of India 
after consultation with the Provincial 
Governments in prohibiting the smok- 
ing of opium throughout British India. 
The Finance Department (Revenue 
Division) Gazette Extraordinary of 
November 2oth permits opium smoking 
only to existing addicts and to them 
only on medical certificates. 

In fulfilment...of their international obli- 
gations and in their earnest desire to co- 
operatein weaning maniond from a pernicious 
habit, the Government of India now feel that 
the prohibition of opium smoking is desirable, 
despite the practical difficulties in the way of 
its full enforcement. 

It is unfortunate that the desire to 
“help wean mankind from a pernicious 
habit is not always strong enough to 
overcome the greed for profits from a 
soul-destroying trade. International 
public opinion has now set its face 
against the opium evil with good effect. 
But the coddling of the liquor interests 
continues to be upheld in the sacred 
name of revenue, let the human costs be 
what they may. That and other evils 
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must await the further awakening of 
the public conscisnce in Indie and 
throughout the wozld, 


Dr. J. C. Chattezjee, in his address as 
Chairman of the Inzer-University Board 
of India, meeting ¿t Jaipur on Decem- 
ber 3rd, arraigned the present attitude 
tewards Universit-es “as factories for 
the production oi graduates.” Uni- 
versities, nay, the whole modern educa- 
tional system, cannot escape a share 
ir: the responsibility for this attitude. 
It is rooted in the false conception that 
the aim of education is not tc train 
character and to unfolé the natural 
aptitudes, to prodace free and urpreju- 
diced minds, but to increas? the 
factual content oi the student’s mind 
so that he can pass examinations. The 
principal function of the Universities, 
Dr. Chatterjee declared, should be 
ta produce leaders >f men who would in- 
fluence and guide national thought, rid them- 
selves of the cancer cf communalism and by 
example and precept free our people from 


a malady which, at the moment, tkreatens 
to rob the nation of -he fruits of freedom. 


_ Men of all creecs and classes, seeking 
knowledge, met in the Universities, 
whose responsibiity it was tə fuse 
different ideals, ways o: thought, of 
-action-and. of speech in “a complete 
whole, beautiful in symmetry ard pro- 
portion.” - But . zhe new orientation 
from within must irst come, Then only 
will there be hope for respectful recagni- 
tion of the. Universities in their ancient 
réle of ‘‘seats of learning and research,” 
where knowledge is pursued for its 
cwn sake. Then only, too, will there 
be ‘justification for the complete free- 
dom from outsid control for which 


. 
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the Chairman pleaded. But the crux 
of che problem is the correct evalua- 
tion of educational aims. 


The materialistic claim that ‘“ trial 
anc. error ” is the method of all advance, 
even throughout the field of human 
thcught and enterprise, was vigorously 
chellenged by Prof. Narayan Rao A. 
Nizam at the Twenty-First Session of 


` the Indian Philosophical Congress. In 


his presidential address before the Logic 
an 1 Metaphysics Section, he repudiated 
th: idea that the historical process is 
“ rothing else but a never-ending series 
of trial and errors,” any more than, 
wih its “immense wastefulness, ” it 
can be called “a march of God upon 
th: earth.” Leaving aside the ques- 
ticn of the method of organic adapta- 
ticn, “Is it suggested, ” he demands, 
that “ Man has no prevision of Truth 
and Value, that we have lighted. upon 
these only by the way?” He points 
to the persistence of effort which makes 
history, as a proof that the historical ~ 
process is more than a series of trial 
and errors. But, even if it be a trial 
and error process, he declares, f 


it i» at least admitted that we have reached 
a s age when it is consciously developed ; this 
must mean that we have moved away from 
its -prelimmary gropings to the stage of.an 
awakening; although the distance betwecn 
this and the Final, Stage of good is an 
immense stretch of futurity, Time is finste, 
be-ause our efforts will outlast its apparent 
en .lessness, and is not otherwise ; the final 


- god is therefore attained some day; while 


th- greatness of our errors and the evil we 
endure because of them, must give us some 
slicht foretaste of the greatness of the good 
which exceedsin an infinite measure all the 
ev Js by which we have attained it. 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the “ Way-”—however dimly, 
and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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WORLD OUTLOOKS ` 


[ In the first of the two articles which we bring together here, Mr. R. L. 
Megroz summarises the ‘‘ Contemporary World Outlooks ” lectures arranged by 
the British Institute of Philosophy; his reports of thése appeared in THE ARYAN 
Pats for December 1946 and January 1947. His point of view is that of a high- 
minded and sincere seeker for a lead out of the labyrinth in which humanity is 
wandering, But he does not seem to be satisfied with the lecturers’ cumulative 
offering on the altar of the New World Order. We are not greatly surprised at 
his finding. The philosophy which creates a correct world outlook needs to 
be consistent as well as comprehensive in its correctness. Schools of modern 
knowledge are far too specialised and their synthesis is not even seriously 
attempted. . : 

We would draw our readers’ attention to the article by Dr. E. M. Hough, 
Ph.D., author of The Co-operative Movement in India: Its Relation to a Sound 
National Economy, which follows his. This epitomises the Theosophical world 
view and suggests its applications. Theosophy, restated by Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky, offers in its world view not an abstract theory but a workable form- 
ula of individual and social advance. Its mission-was, in fact, defined as “ the 
working out of clear unequivocal conceptions of ethic ideas and duties, such as 
shall best and most fully satisfy the right and altruistic feelings in men; and the 
modelling of these ccnceptions for their adaptation into such forms of daily life, 
as shall offer a field where they may be applied with most equitableness.’’ On 
every problem of the numerous departments of human life and endeavour, 

' H. P. Blavatsky’s teachings have something to offer. Some of her ideas are here 
presented but thoughtful readers are advised to go to the source—her books, 
which are (1) Ists Unveiled, (2) The Secret Doctrine, (3) The Key to Theosophy, 
(4) The Voice of the Silence and (5) Raja-Yoga or Occulitsm.—ED. ] 


I.—POSTSCRIPT TO THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Mr. Hugh J’Anson Fausset says and Seekers,. that their common 
of the essays in his new book, Poets theme is “ ‘that destruction of the 
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N egation and redemption of the 
Contraries ’ which I believe to be the. 
task which humanity is ‘called now, 


as never before, to undertake, if it . 


is not to destroy itself. ” 
This statement is usefully Sug- 


gestive, and it seems to cast some- 


retrospective light upon the series of 
lectures on ‘‘ Contemporary Werld 
Outlooks ” given last autumn in 
London for the British Institute of 
Philosophy. Readers who have seen 
my summaries in THE ARYAN PATH 
will perhaps agree that the lecturers 
were remarkable for their common 
attitude of earnest belief in a certain 
way of looking at the world. The 
earnestness was, as became philos- 


ophers, reflected most plainly in a ` 


critical acknowledgment of import- 
ant ideas in other world-outlooks, 
or-at least-by a careful recognition 
of weaknesses at home. The series 
tended to prove that contemporary- 
philosophy, even if muddled, repie- 
sents strong beliefs. 

But if the lecturers shared. ʻa cer- 


tain earnestness of purpose that was | 
but thinly disguised by their dialec--. 
tical skill, the man-in-the-street -or ` 
the layman, who does not live in _ 


the realms. of philosophy; could not 
help being even more impressed by 
the complete want of any common 
scheme of thought or world outlook. 


Even’ Miss Dorothy Emmet, in the. 


concluding lecture on “ The Choice 
of a World Outlook, ? while clearly 


outlining her own. view, -cou'd not - 


- but acknowledge thé diversity of 
philosophical attitudes and at best 
throw out’ some ‘wise hints ‘on how 
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they mght find, common -ground. 


Otherw'se it seemed that she simply 
lumped all the possible world out- 
locks irto two, groups, one of which 
represerted her own point of view. 
Tha lumping together was achieved ' 
on simiar lines to the more vaguely 
presented dichotomy of Theists and 
no1-Theists by Professor MacKin- 
noa. On one side of the fence were 


all these who wanted scientific 


ev dence’ for their conclusions; on 
th- ‘otner side’ were those who 
though: that a regard for truth, 
inceed the highest regard for truth, 
fully justified on occasion the hold- 
ing of a belief that could not be 
proved true. Mr. MacKinnon, in ' 
his uncomfortable philosophical de- 
ferce.o: Theism, came very near to 
confess ng that this was the only 
pessible excuse for Theism, t.e., as 
a 20eti> myth is excused for its own 
saze. The rest was a matter of how 
beief could affect your way of life. 
As the series was supposed to be 
plilosashy and not religion, the ` 
lamar hearing all five speakers had 
the feeling that, to counterbalance 
the total quantity of -special plead- 
ing for unscientific convictions in 
sp-te cf awkward evidence, there 
ought -o have been a more sympa- 
thetic and convinced exposition of 
the Scizntific World Outlook, which 
ws dealt with by Dr. F. Sherwood 
Tzylor in one of the most thought- 
provoking of the lectures. For Dr. 
T_ylor was concerned not at all with 
a sciertific world outlook but with 
ficding something to take its place, 
ard his account of the limitations of 
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the scientific mind when considering 
human conduct was, I should say, 
a gross libel on some of the most 
brilliant minds of the modern world. 
Could it be symptomatic, that both 
Dr. Taylor and Mr. MacKinnon 
work at Oxford ? 

Now a complaint that some speak- 
ers did not seem to be speaking up 
adequately for their own subject but 
seemed to be grinding another axe 
does not necessari-y mean that one 
disagreed with their particular atti- 
tude. Indeed I found myself very 
much in sympathy with Dr. Sher- 
wood Taylor, who wanted to see 
religious, philosophical and scientific 
outlooks combined in a single com- 
prehensive view. But looking back 
over the five lectures I am wonder- 
ing if in my ignorence and innocence 
I have not all the time come much 
closer to that broadly based view 
that the protagonists of various 
philosophies assumed as existing. 

With the exception of Mr. Sydney 
Hooper, who had the advantage of 
expounding fundamental ideas in 
the coherent philosophy of A. N. 
Whitehead, and therefore gave us the 
most satisfying philosophical talk, 
the speakers all made us painfully 
aware of the want of unifying prin- 
ciples in modern Western thought. 
The only one who impressed us 
with the confident self-consistency 
of the outlook expounded was Prof. 
H. B. Acton, of the University of 
London, who crowded the maximum 
amount of argument into a well- 
balanced exposition of Marxism, 
enabling us to realise the dynamic 


and consiructive possibilities of an 
essentially materialistic philosophy 
for making practical changes in 
society. 

I believe intelligent people every- 
where today have grasped the im- 
portance of change in human affairs, 
and very largely in the direction 
aimed at by Marxists, as a necessary 
accompaniment if not preparation 
for the higher moral and spiritual 
level of individuals. Apologists for 
religious outlooks are often heard 
asserting, with what seems an under- 
tone of defeatism, that no external 
changes matter before we all expe- 
rience a change of heart. They have 
been saying that for 2,000 years, 
and more. There is of course the 
tendentious propaganda of certain 
power groups exploiting religious 
sentiment, such as the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, which has sup- 
ported and preached this attitude 
whenever it could have a political 
effect in repressing the forces of 
social progress. This essentially 
political propaganda is not the same 
as the defeatism of those who are 
genuinely alarmed at the largely 
imaginary evils of applying scientific 
knowledge to social organisation and 
the production of wealth. 

The strength of the movement of 
which Marxism is merely the most 
definite and dogmatic form, comes 
from its political and scientific back- 
ground. Politically, it has behind it 
a good deal more than the economic 
socialism which had been expounded 
by several English and French 
writers before Marx built up his 
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critical system. It had also the old 
Radical ideas of political justice. 
The failure: of the great Western 
plito-democracies has been due not 
to any essential weakness in, the 
principles of political democracy but 
to their slowness to combine with 
these the principles of economic 
justice. 
nations of all time have during the 
past century suffered from the pov- 
arty of the majority of their people 
and the crudest social inequalities. 
The movement to ‘control the 
antisocial tendencies of capitalism 
retained the political theories of 
democracy which can be summed up 
:n the famous phrase: “ Government 
of the people, by the people, foz the 
people,” except in the tension of 
violent revolution. _ Today anybody 
who wishes to contrast the broader 
and older socialist-communist phi- 
bosophy with its politically more re- 
pressive forms that arose from the 
necessities of the Russian Revolution 
should turn back to English writers 
Lke William Morris. They will realise 
that there is also an idealistis ‘or 
religious (but non-ecclesiastizal ) 
mictive making the movement for 
‘social change dynamic, as well as the 
impartial authority of the sciertific 
philosophy which sustains much 
cf the outlook of Marxism. This 
Utopian strain is unduly neglected 
today, but it can make up for the 
Marxist’s want of sufficient attenticn 
i> moral and spiritual problems, to 
which Professor Acton referred. Not 
only in the West, but in the Orient 
too, the finer human civilisation 


As a result, the wealthiest - 





which half unconsciously the world 


is groping for must depend upon a 


courageous philosophy of social 
change which will engage Man’s 
moral convictions, scientific knowl- 
édge, reverence for the individual 
soul, and feeling for beauty. 

The range of human knowledge or 
experience and the unquenchable 
aspiration of the individual for ap- 
parently opposed things like freedom 
and harmonious order, faith in somé 
transcendent values without aban- 
doning intellectual integrity—these 
are not comprehended in a 8cientifi¢ 
outlook, if indeed a scientific outlook 


‘can be no more than the outlook of 


a physicist-or a biochemist. But in 
fact we usually find that the best 
scientists are a model of open-mind- 
edness in recognising the fields of 
study which strictly scientific re- 
search has not and at the present 
stage of intellect perhaps cannot till. 
The opposition to the scientific 
approach is largely irrational and 
based mainly on dislike of determin- 
ism. The difficulty of the anti- 
materialistic philosopher is that he 


does not wish to appear as the 


champion of merely irrational con- 
clusions, although indeed that is 
what in effect he often is. The belief 
in free-will, for instance, like the 
belief in “God,” is at a loss for 
evidence when opposed by the com- 
plex of historical, social, psycholog- 
ical and physiological arguments for 
determinism. Yet besides the claim 
that some beliefs may be justified 
without scientific evidence, there is 
another way of reconciling the con- 
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clusions of materialistic philosophies 
with our conception of reality. A 
recognition of the influences which 
determine our very ideas and atti- 
tudes is quite consistent with a belief 
that there is a creative, co-operative 
and transcendentally ethical inclina- 
tion in mankind towards a richer 
complexity and potentiality of life. 
I do not believe that it is only a 
superficial view which makes one call 
History as a witness here, and that 
record of the important external 
events in the story of civilisation is 
amplified by the insight of its 
geniuses. ` 
Now philosophical or theological 
assertions of the individual’s freedom 


of choice have an echo in the polit- 


ical field. Words like “ totalitarian- 
ism ” are carelessly flung about today 
by “democratic”? critics of the 
Marxist State. The rational element 
in the prejudiced attitude towards 
the faulty But greatly constructive 


experiment of the Soviet system of 
government is the condemnation of 
the repression of free speech and free 
thinking. Such repression has dogged 
all Europ2an history and the Western 
nations have had and still have their 
martyred champions of the individ- 
ual, no less than the Soviet Union 
has had and still has its. But in the 
West they have been martyred in 
the interests of a long-established 
social and economic order, whereas 
repressicn of individual freedom in 
the revolutionary Marxist State has 
been due to fear of the counter-rev- 


_ olution and the sabotage of what’ 


has beer. achieved for the good of the 
majority. There is today more 
individual freedom in certain politica. 
respects in the West than there is 
likely to be in the Soviet Uniom 
until it has sufficiently recovered 
from the second world war in our 
time. 


R. L. Mecroz 


I.—THE THEOSOPHICAL WORLD OUTLOOK 


Mr. Mégroz notes in his summary 
article the lack of unifying principles 
in Western thought, as brought out 
in the lectures which he reported for 
THE ARYAN Patu. Dr. F. Sherwood 
Taylor, who presented “The Sci- 
entific World Outlook,” went so far 
as to see the only hope for the world 
in the incorporation of religious, 
philosophical and scientific outlooks 
in a single comprehensive view. 

That view Theosophy offers in its 
universal philosophy which is sci- 


entific religion and religious science, 
a complete and consistent system of 
thought, with none of the gaps fourd 
in modern knowledge. Based on the 
unity cf life and the ubiquity of law, 
it teaches the relations of men 
physical to man psychical, and of 
the two to all that is above and 
below them. The truths common to 
all the great religions derive frcm 
ancient Theosophy; the intuitive 
testimony of poets, seers and men 
of genius, to which Mr. Mégroz ap- 
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peals, confirms it; but its teachings 
do not depend upon their evidence. 
Like the more limited range of 
Scientific observacions, all its facts 
also have been tested and we are 
assured by those who vouct jor 


zhem that they can be reverified by 


any who acquire the requisite 
qualifications—no: only physical 
and. mental kut also moral and 
spiritual ones. 


Mr. Mégroz does well to deplore 
the harping of rel gionists for 2,000 
years upon the need for a change of 
Feart, before the bringing about of 
which, external changes do not 
matter. That is a counsel of despair 
for society, however high rare in- 
dividuals have proved that they 
could rise in spite of circumstances. 
‘Theosophy insists that environment 
does matter greatly. The inner is 
important, but sọ is the outer. A 
ard cannot rise on one wing. Just 
as good food and healthful living 
ccnditions promote physical health 
ard well-being, and bad food end 
unhealthful surroundings have the 
opposite effect, so sozial and econcm- 
ic conditions either put a premium 
cu selfishness and greed or reduce 
th2 causes which tend to foster them. 


_ Madame Blavatsky wrote in her 
Eey to Theosophy :— 


Contrast the lives not only of the 
masses of the people, but of many of 
thcse who are cal-ed the middle and 
upper classes, with wkat they might be 
“ander healthier and robler conditions, 
where justice, kindness, and love were 
paramount, instead oF the selfishness, 


, and pleasure grounds. 


indifference, and brutality which now 
too often seem to reign supreme.... 
Progress can be attained, and only at- 
tained, by the development of the 
nobler qualities. Now, true evolution 
teaches 1s that by altering the sur- 
roundings of the organism we can alter 
and improve the organism ; and in the 
strictest sense this is true with regard 
to man. 


But the first question in relation 
to environment is, what it is for 
which improvement of environment 
is to be sought. For the body? 
Healthful surroundings are import- 
ant but :he rankest materialist will 
hardly chaim that they are all that 
man needs for his happiness. Add 
beauty tc healthfulness of surround- 
ings and you give sustenance to 
senses ard emotions, but misery is 
known to be no stranger to palaces 
Add full 
instruction in the facts of science 
and withcut corresponding moral or 
spiritual advance you will still have 
powers frostituted to destructive 
ends. 


It is a <undamental of the Theo- 
sophical world view that that which 
is environed is the reincarnating soul, 
for the development of which the 
universe exists. The Theosophical 
world view sees in the disasters 
which have overcome the modern 
world the result of the ignoring in 
practice of this vital fact. The laws 
of the body have been followed, 


‘albeit in ar unenlightened way, with 


dire results. The dream of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, has failed pri- 
marily because a materialistic basis 
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was assumed for man, society and 
State. 

-~ Professor Acton, lecturing on “The 
Marxist World Outlook, ” made the 
spiral progress, which history con- 
firms, dependent largely on material 
change. The economic set-up does 
play its part indeed, but what Mr. 
Mégroz calls “the dynamic and con- 
structive possibilities of an essen- 
tially materialistic phiiosophy for 
making practical changes in society ” 
have very definite limitations for 
bringing in the reign of universal 
harmony. To expect an unenlight- 
ened proletariat to combine perfect 
economic justice with full political 
democracy and both with human 
happiness is as fatuous as to claim 
that a man can lift himself by his 
own boot laces. Theosophy recog- 
nises the inequities in the existing 
order but points to a way of over- 
coming them for permanency. 

In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when a death strug- 
gle was in progress between soul- 
destroying materialism and intellect- 
drugging sacerdotalism, Theosophy 
was restated to awaken and to keep 
alive in man his spiritual intuitions. 
The new ‘thought currents that it 
set in motion were assisted by the 
revolutionary scientific discoveries 
of the-late ‘nineties, predicted by 
Madame Blavatsky in 1888 (The 
Secret Doctrine I. 612). The trend 
of philosophical and scientific if not 
of political thinking is higher today, 
but a time-lag is apparent on the 
plane of action. There have been 
great conquests over nature and great 


advances in the mechanical arts, but 
brute force is still the court of last 
appeal. The luxury and comfort of 
the few were never greater, but side 
by side with them exist great pov- 
erty’and want, the neglect of social 
duty on the one side being connect- 
ed closely with the stunted and 
arrested Cevelopment on the other. 
Vice and corruption are rampant 
and condcned ; followers of different 
creeds loox on each other as enemies ; 
a war between the white and colour- 
ed races threatens. 

Selfishness and competition are 
the key-notes in this age of “ prog- 
ress,” for nations as for individuals. 
The ‘ struggle for life ’’—the prolific 
parent of most human woes and 
crimes—is rooted in ignorance of 
man’s nature and of his relation to 
the universe. 

Intolerance is pre-eminently the 
fruit of ignorance and jealousy. It 
and the world’s other moral ills 
require for their cure a sound phi- 
losophy on which right action can 
be based. Theosophy offers as the 
basis for such a philosophy: Univer- 
sal Unity and Causation; Human 
Solidarity ; the Law of Karma; and 
Reincarnation. How do these offer 
the key to a just and happy world ? 

Universal Unity and Causation 
point to the One All, the universal 
ceaseless Motion in which Whitehead 
also sees the basis of all things, as 
Mr. Hooper brought out in his lec- 
ture on “ The World as ‘ Process.’ ” 
A stream. can rise no higher than 
its sourc2 and in presenting this 
infinite Divine Presence as the Root 
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of all, Theosophy affords infinity of 
opportunity for growth. Witness 
the heights achieved by Krishna; 
Buddha, Christ. 

The solidarity of mankind rests 
upon that universal unity in esSence 
(the consciousness or spirit aspect ) 
and in substance (the material 
basis), which Mr. Sydney Hooper 
quoted Whitehead as calling a 
“‘mental”’ and < “ physical’ pole. 
Universal Causazion means, among 
other things, thet none can sin or 
siffer the eřects of sin, alone. 
The action, gocd or bad, of one 
reacts upon all. 
Blavatsky wrote, though ‘' Hu- 
manity is a great Brotherhood by 
virtue of the sameness of the mate- 
rial from which it is formed phys- 
ically and morally, unless...it be- 
comes a Brotherhood also intellect- 
ually, it is no better than a superior 
ganus of animals ” That intellect- 
ual realisation of human brother- 
hood, like the prevision of the right 
environment tor men as sous, de- 
pends upon the understanding of 
Karma and Reincarnation, rot. as 
they are misunderstood-in' the mod- 
ern East but in taeir-broader sweep 
and explanation’ as- given ia an- 
cient wisdom; restated as Theosophy. 

Karma is not fatalism, but, like 
its corollary, Reincarnation. is a 
teaching full of hope. For,-if the 
present is the outcome of the past, 
it is yet in the pcwer of mankind'to 
counteract old evil causes by right 
present acts. The future wil! then 
be the combined product of the 
present and the past. Science has 


But, as: Madame - 


tendered a great service in establish- 
ing the reign of law in the material 
world. Theosophy proclaims its 


Yule also in the moral sphere, thus 


furnishing the self-compelling basis 
for right ethics. Karma is the law 
of action and reaction, just and 
unerring, affecting nations as it does 
individuals. 

Karma is an undeviating and unerr- 
ing tendency in the Universe to restore 
equilibrium, and it operates inces- 


.santly. 


Equilibrium or harmony in the 
material world is justice in the 
moral one. Lincoln enunciated a 
Theosophical truth when he declared, 
“ Nothing is ever settled that is not 
settled right.” Bad means will ever 
in their measure taint and vitiate 
good ends. Or, as we find it stated 
in the ancient Indian Code, the 
Manava Dharma Shastra, 

Justice, being preserved, will pre- 
serve; being destroyed, will destroy. 
Take heed lest justice, being over- 
thrown, overthrow thee and us all. . 

Can any fail to see a connection 
between Spain’s barbarous colonial 
practices and the loss of her empire 
as well as of the present oppression 
of her people? Between’ the years 
of international competition, prejù- 
dice and hatred and the -recent 
holocaust? Between the creation. 
of a class of untouchables in ancient 
India and modern India’s having 
fallen under foreign domination ? 
Will the lesson be learned or will the 
unwanted refugees in their millions 
be the unconscious invokers of a new 
Nemesis ? 


` 
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The demand for justice is innate 
in man. The spirit of rebellion and 
of protest often springs from the 
sense of justice outraged by inequi- 
ties—social, economic or political. 
It takes sometimes unlovely forms 
but at its heart there burns the 
redeeming spark of love for suffering 
mankind, the yearning for the uni- 
versal reign of justice and of peace, 
as Victor Hugo brought out in his 
grandiose figure of Satan. There 
must be patience, therefore, with 
the social rebels’ stumbling progress 
towards their yet dimly formulated 
goal, . 

Upon the weakening of the sense of 
separateness, national and individ- 
ual, in which is rooted the fero- 
cious selfishness of the day, depends 
escape from the social hurricane 
that threatens on a world-wide scale. 
That escape can be hastened by the 
infusion into the minds of the masses 
of new and. ennobling concepts. 
Madame Blavatsky wrote :— 

- The gradual assimilation by mankind 
óf great spiritual truths will alone 
revolutionize the face of civilization, 
and ultimately result in a far more 
effective panacea for evil, than the 
mere tinkering of superficial misery. 

These basic teachings of Theoso- 
phy offer a worthy purpose for life, 
in place of the present widespread 
frustration. They give the masses 
what they need, to do justly, to 
love mercy and to walk humbly 
with their Inner God, the Ray. of 
the Immortal Presence whose voice 
speaks in their intuition and in. 
their conscience, the centrality of 


which phenomenon Miss Emmet saw 
as common to world outlooks gen- 
erally. The leaders of the people 
will need more, and in the science 
and the metaphysics of The Secret 
Docifine the greatest minds can find 
their fullest scope. 

Theosophy puts forward the true 
socialism, which does not seek the 
welfare of a group, not even of the 
largest, but, recognising the true 
fraternity of all—older brothers 
and younger—seeks to promote the 
commonweal. This will not be served 
by a swing from capitalist tyranny 
to working-class despotism, but by 
the recognition of common. interests 
and of what may be called the spir- 
itual basis of democratic indus- 
trialism, which Ruskin and Morris 
glimpsed and which the functional 
organisation of the Indian village 
expresses in some measure. Large- 
scale prcduction need not lose its 
soul if the idea is held of the organic 
relation of the unit of production to 
society. 

The higher socialism involves not’ 
a pulling down to a common level, 
as in Communism, which rested 
originally on an idealistic basis but 
is reverting to type because of losing 
sight of the ideals which inspired 
the Russian Revolution. The higher 
socialism means a levelling up, the 
effort being at the raising of all tc 
the level—mental, moral and socio- 
economic-—attained so far but by 
the few. All cannot be made equal: 
physically, mentally or morally. The 
inequalities result from the long 
Karma of the individuals themselves 
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and must be recognised. But equal 
opportunities can and should be 
afforded for each to take the next 
step :n advance for him. This 
requires a far-reaching transforma- 
ticn in political and social as’ well 
as in economic conditions, a trans- 
fermation which the application of 
these principles involves. 

An Internacional State is. their 
_ natura. fruiticn. The least *o be 
expected from its working is that 
arbitration will be the rule in inzerna- 
tional disputes and war be relegated 
to the jungle whence it sprang. 
But even this will not be possible 
so long as the UNO is a partial 
brotherhood with a pariah group 
seyond the pale. There are many 
partial brotherhoods, religious, cc- 
cupaticnal, political and social, but 
these tco often promote brotherhood 
mong the few at the expense of 
strengthening animosity or indif- 
ference towards the rest. 

Theosophy has more to say of 
cuties taan of rights, but it demands 
“ full rezognition of equal rights and 
privileges for all,” nations or 
individrals, and sees that due not 
given whenever there is the slightest 
invasion of another’s right of any 
failtre to show him the same justice 
aac consideraticn that we desire for 
oarselves. The Theosophical idea 
or duty is “that which is due to 
Humanity, to our fellow-men, 
neighbotrs, family, and especially 
that which we owe to all those who 
are poorer and more helpless than 
we ere ourselves.” 

There are countless philanthropic 
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trusts zor special groups; how few 
are strictly universal in their 
ministrations ! In our world planning 
the spirit of the edict of the ancient 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka has to be 
given p-actical effect :— 

When thou plantest trees along the 
roads, allow their shade to protect the 
wicked as the good. When thou 
buildest a Rest-House, let its doors be 
thrown cpen to men of all religions, to 
the oppcnests of thine own creed, and 
to thy, personal’ enemies as well as to 
thy friends. 


We have had enough now of 
recriminations and apportionment of 
blame, zrom which no nation can 
claim ful exemption. Let us'rather 
recognise the beneficent aspect of 
Karma im the fact that destruction 
has its regenerative aspect. Ir+ 
reparable losses have been sustained 
by enenty action, but at least the 
cruel anc. wanton razing of old slams 
has made it possible to erect 


` structures fitter for human habita- 


tion. Sc the passing of old institu- 
tions as the aftermath of war offers 


the opportunity to build better ways _ 


of life. 

It is most important to assume 
responsiblity for future progress 
and to assure that the deformed and 
social and- economic 
structure of the past shall not be 
carried over into the International 
State for lack of understanding of 
the princ ples of human advance. 
Co-operat.on is their key-note—in 
the home, in the school, in industry, 
in the social and economic pattern 
and in the State. The International 


+ 
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Labour Organisation, UNESCO and 
the International P. E. N. Club 
are all steps on the long road to 
world collatoration, understanding, 
sympathy. 

The recognition of the dignity of 
every type of honest labour well 


performed will lead to specialisation, f 


national and individual, in terms of 
natural aptitudes, and interdepend- 
ence take its place as the recognis- 
ed complement of self-dependence. 
Employment will be made available 
to all, a competence assured to all, 
but each will be required to make 
his contribution to the common 
good. The organisation of society 
which Edward Bellamy depicted in 
his Looking Backward gives an idea 
of the first steps towards the full 
realisation of universal brotherhood 
on the mazerial level. That work 
deserves more careful study and 
wider influence than it has had. 

If Theosophical principles are 
accepted, men and women, white 
and black, bad or good, will all be 
recognised as Souls gaining experi- 
ence in bodies of one or another hue 
or pattern. In penology, therefore, 
restraint, reform and rehabilitation 
of the criminal will be the aim, 
displacing the eye-for-an-eye code 
now discrecited but still functioning, 
with its barbarous culmination in 
the death penalty. The reverence 
for life which naturally springs from 
recognition of the Universal Unity 
‘will, incidentally, rule out also the 
iniquities of vivisection and thereby 
make innocuous the current medical 
superstitior. of immunology. 
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The family will be an equal part- 
nership of man and woman in a 
co-operative effort to build a home 
in which the old souls who come 
into the new bodies they provide 
shall’ find an environment in which. 
the good qualities which they bring 
with them may flower and the bad 
ones die of inanition., There are 
psychological counterparts of the 
physical forces of magnetism, grav- 
ity, etc. State and society attract 
such souls as are suited to them. 
Constructive policies may bring 
about conditions which will draw 
into incarnation in our midst souls 
better fitted to bring those policies 
to full fruition. These principles 
once accepted for the family, sense 
indulgence for its own ‘sake will 
naturally be recognised as a side 
issue, when not unworthy of the 
immortal Man. The over-population 
problem will be met by self-control 
and life energy conserved for higher 
uses. 

A Religion of Life is needed in the 
place of creeds. The dogma of a 
God apart from man directly encour- 
ages the false sense of separateness 
and leads to efforts to gain individ- 
ual salva-ion, letting the world get 
on as it best can—as foolish as fora 
twig to fancy it can prosper while 
dry-rot eats away its branch ! Creedal 
intolerance and bigotry will go when 
all religicns are recognised as con- 
taining toth the truth they share 
with ‘others and the superstitions, 
rites and exclusive claims with which 
that truth has been so largely 
overlaid. Tolerance must result 
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from even a glimpse of the infinity 
of the eternal Truth. This process 
will be helped on by the spread of 
non-sectarian education, coupled 
with such religious and moral in- 
struction as shall bring ouf the 
fundamental un:ty of all religions 
and their ethics. 


Educational reform in the light of 
these principles, in fact, offers thé 
greatest hope for the regeneration 
of society. “The children are our 
salvation.” School training is of the 
very greatest importance in forming 
character but today the emotions 
are generally lett to take care of 
themselves while pedagogical effort 
is directed to memory training and 
to fitting the mird to the Procruste- 
an bed of intelectual confcrmity. 
The schools in general, with their 
exeminations and their competition 
for scholarships end prizes, are tot- 
beds of selfishness. Provide the right 
-environment in the schools, keep 
before the children’s minds examples 
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of moral greatness, and self-reliance, 
tolerance and altruism will come as 
naturally to them as envy, jealousy: 
and pride do under. the present 
system. The harmonious.and equal 
‘unfoldment of'all the powers and 
special aptitudes of each child will 
be the aim—and the creation of 
“ free men and women, free intellect- 
ually, free morally, unprejudiced in 
all respects, and above. all things, 
unselfish. ” - 

These are a few of thè practical 


benefits implicit in the Theosophical 


world view. The Theosophical ideas 
are slowly permeating the race mind, 
to its great benefit. The latest re- 
statement of ancient Theosophy is 
at once a response to and the most 
hopeful modern expression of what 
Mr. Mégroz well calls “a creative, 
co-operative and transcendentally 
ethical inclination in mankind to- 


—— a 


wards a richer complexity and 


potency of life. ” 
E. M. Houen 


CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


In unanimously adopting a Children’s 
Charter, the Chilc Welfare Conference 
held at Bombay Cecember 30th, under 
the auspices of the Balkan-Ji-Bari, and 
under the presidercy of the Hon. Mr. 
Morarji Desai, made social history. 
The Charter included such funda- 
mental rights as opportunity for all- 
round development unhampered by 
limitations of cast# or creed, provision 
fora happy home environmeni, ade- 
quate food and clcthing, freedom from 
fear and chastise ents, ante-natal and 
post-natal care, good education, pro- 
tection from exploitation for the benefit 


of parents or guardians, and facilities 
for play. A resolution passed regard- 
ing the relation between congested 
conditions in the cities and child 
health called on the country’s Munici- 
pal and Government authorities to 
provide adequate spaces and play- 
grounds within reasonable distances of 
all residential areas, and especially of 
slums. To recognise how great the 
distance is between present conditions 
and these goals is not to discredit the 
goals as utopian but to admit the 
grave defects of our social and econom- 
ic structure. 


I MEET GABRIELE MISTRAL 


[ Shri S. Chandrasekhar had previously interviewed for our pages Miss 
Pearl Buck and Dr. Lin Yutang. (See THE ARYAN PATH for January and 
October 1945.) He reports here an interview ‘with Chile’s Nobel Laureate, Miss 
Gabriele Mistral, who freely owns that her debt to India is very great.—ED. ] 


A single book has sometimes led 
an author to fame and fortune. 
There is something fascinating to the 
onlooker ard perhaps disappointing 
to the creative artist concerned that 
a book alor.e comes to represent the 
life of an author and gradually the 
life of a generation, even perhaps of 
an epoch, till it finally takes a firm 


place among the intellectual treas-- 


ures of mar.kind. If it was Gitanjali 
with Tagore, Of Human Bondage 
with Somerset Maugham, The Good 
Earth with Pearl Buck, and Babbitt 
with Sinclair Lewis, it is Desolacion 
( Desolation ) with Gabriele Mistral. 
It was in this book that Gabriele 
Mistral un urdened her heart of her 
tragic love affair—that all-consum- 
ing first ‘ove that can never be 
shared by any outsider, nor expe- 
rienced again later in life—the book 
that set ker on the path to inter- 
national fame. 


In Desolacion, Gabriele Mistral 
sings of her desolation which she 
conquered by being merciful, medi- 
tative and mystic in the midst of 
desperaticn, nay damnation, for 
there is nothing as tragic as dis- 
appointment in first love. The 
young man committed suicide. She 
followed him—rather, the beloved 
shade—in tears and turmoil. And 


she sang, “ ...to see him then, no 
matter where, in heavenly glades or 
in a vort2x of fire, under a placid 
moon or in a flaming dread....” 
She refused to be parted from him, 
but it is said that it was her dis- 
consolate frustration that led her to 
sublimity and found an escape in 
poetry arid in the love of children— 
children that she so much want- 
ed but could not have. Both these 
loves have endured and they are no 
longer Desolacion. 


I met Miss Mistral in New York 
some time ago where she stopped on 
her return flight from Stockholm to 
Santiago, after receiving the Nobel 
Prize. I said that we in India knew 
little about Latin America because 
of the distance and the linguistic 
barrier. In India, as in many other 
parts of the world, America meant 
only the United States. I asked 
what she thought should be done ta 
draw India and Latin America closer 
together, for there was much in com- 
mon between the two subcontinents. 

“ The freedom movement of Gan- 
dhi is >f course known all over 
South America, but in a confusec 
and vague manner. Any persona 
knowlecge which I possess abou- 
Gandhi and India has been obtained 
from Lofia Victoria Ocampo, th= 
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editor and publisher of the well- 
known review Ssr. She is a great 
woman and an important writer,” 
she added for my benefit, for few 
~ Indians are familiar with Latin 
American publications and lit&rary 
personalities. ‘She expresses feel- 
ings of profound veneration foz Gan- 
dhi, which I comoletely share. ” 
“Tt is necessa~y,’’ she went on, 
“that correct information concern- 
ing India be disseminated among our 


twenty-one repub-ics of the Americas, 


Only then would we know India’s 
economic and soc al problems in tke 
correct perspective. J am already 
acquainted with the religious con- 
dicts, but even these must Le ex- 
plained by Indian facts and not by 
:nformation suppled by the Bzitish. 
The sympathy of south America for 
“ndia’s fight for freedom is profourd, 
although it may entail a great deal 
of ignorance. Hcwever, this sym- 
pathy will remain null and void as 
long as precise information is not 
ecquired by the people of South 
america, You see, we don’t even 
kave formal diplomatic relaticns. ” 
(India, however, has quasi-diplcmat- 
is relations with Argentina, as we 
maintain an Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner’s Office there. ) 
- Early in life I was drawr to- 
wards Buddhism, ’ she contirued, 
“and that was my first introduction 
to India. I was fr many yeers a 
Eudchist, even worshipping in an 
Criental way. Though I am now a 
Catholic, in the broadest sense ol the 
term, I still feel close to the Buddhist 
way of life. ” Py 


“Are you a Hindu or a Bud- 
dhist ?” she wanted to know. I said 
I was a Hindu but I pointed out 
that the difference betweeù the 
Hindu and Buddhist ways of life was 
not very great, if we accepted the 
view that Buddha was a great Prot- 
estant Hindu, for in a sense Buddha 
was to Hinduism what Luther was 
to medieval Christianity. After ask- 
ing me whether all modern-educated 
Hindus felt that way about Buddha, 
she explained the formative influ- 
ences in her life. ‘‘ My personal relig- 
ious life has been largely influenced 
by the teachings of Buddha, Christ, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and Aurobindo. 
While Tagore’s poetry awakened the 
latent muse in me in the midst of 
great personal sorrow, another 
Indian—Aurobindo—brought me to 
religion. It may sound quaint that 
a non-Christian Indian should have 
opened the: way to my religious 
consecration, but Aurobindo did. 
It is a pity that we in Latin America 
and the West in general know so 
little about him.” 

“Have you met Aurobindo?” 
she asked. I replied that I had not 
had the opportunity. ‘‘ Every peo- 
ple must have an Aurobindo, a man 
far above the people and yet identi- 
fied with the aspirations of the peo- 


” 


ple. ë 
“When I was a girl I devoured 
all of Tagore’s writings. I have 


` openly acknowledged in my works 


the great debt I owe to Tagore and 
the immense influence his writings 
had on me. When I met Tagore in 
the United States I felt I was before 


s4 
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one of the most extraordinary beings 
of an epoch, and one of the great 
spiritual leacers of the world. My 
own poetry has been considerably 
influenced ky Tagore. In fact, I 
am often referred tc in my country 
as the Hispanic Tagore. ” 

She asked me about what she 
called the retigious problem in India 
and the question of Indian conver- 
sion to Chriscianity. I explained to 
her India’s communal problem and 
the work of the foreign missionaries. 

“T am egainst conversion to 
Christianity, or for that matter, to 
any other religion; I mean formal 
conversion. In the sense of formal 
and external conversion I am against 
the Western missionaries’ work in 
India and Asia. People who have 
to embrace another faith formally 
will be false to real conversion from 
within. Anc real conversion of the 
heart does nct need a formal Jabel. 
Inward spirituality should defy the 
label of religious affiliations. Of 
course, I am a Catholic, and when I 
say this I mean only in the spiritual 
sense. As you know, there are 
different kinds of Catholics all over 
the world. Even Franco is a Catholic, 
but my Catholicism does not permit 
me to endorse him or his govern- 
ment. I have visited Spain several 
times, but I am against Franco.” 

“ Are you in favour of birth-con- 
trol if you are not just a conven- 
tional Catholic?” I asked. 

“That is difficult to say.” She 
pondered for a while. “Iam easily 
misunderstood on this question. I 
love children and, contrary to popu- 
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lar impression, it is not the mother 
that protects the child, but it is the 
child who protects the mother. I 
am, of course, against diseased and 
insane parents having children. But 
I am against birth-control in the 
modern sense of the term.” 

“ You mean contraceptives?” 

“ Yes,” she said. ‘‘ Birth-control 
is no answer to poverty. Fewer 
children do not mean less poverty. 
I have seen poverty in Chile, all over 
Latin America, in Spain and Europe, 
but somehow I don’t feel that birth- 
control is the answer to this human 
misery. Here I am in agreement 
with Mr. Gandhi, if I understand 
his positior. correctly.” 

* * * 

Who is Gabriele Mistral? the 
Indian reader might ask. She told 
me she was- born Lucila Godoy 
Alcayaga, on 7th April, 1889, in 
Vacuna, a small town in northern 
Chile. She is of Spanish and Basque 
blood, with more than a touch of 
South American Indian. Her father 
was a village school-teacher. He was 
a poet in his own way, and wrote 
songs to celebrate local and national 
festivals and fiestas. Gabriele attend- 
ed the local high school. As a little 
girl and even before graduation she 
chose the career of a teacher and 
struggled to train herself in a none- 
too-well-equipped training-school of 
the country. Though later she at- 
tended the Teachers’ College at 
Santiago, Caile’s capital, she did not 
have a regular university training. 

At the age of fifteen she became a 
primary-school teacher and for sev- 
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‘eral years she laboured among the 


poorest of the door of Chile’s rural 
areas. During this period she wrote 
a great number of poems made 
poignant by her own experience and 
suffering. They appeared in tHe vil- 
lage newspaper and they struck deep 
into the hearts of the villagers, for 
it was their struzgles and frustration 
she was singing about. Her mastery 
of her native Spanish and her abili- 
ties at exposition were so remarkable 


that in 1912 she was appointed Pro- 


fessor of Castilian in Licco de los 
Andes, a post she held for the next 
six years. Dur-ng this periad, that 
is, before 1920, the young teacher 
gained recognition as a poet when 
she won a poetry contest. The prize- 
winning sonnets, Sonetos de la Muerte 
( Sonnets on Death) set her on the 
Chilean road to fame and after that 
her poems bezar: to appear in many a 
Latin-American magazine and news- 
paper, and she came to be known as 
a promising young poet, the author 
of melancholy, moving and mystic 
poems, In. fact.-her sorrowful lyrics 
had their orign much earlier, in 
I907, when sha was in her teens, 
stirred by a trazic love affair. Ever 
since. that personal tragedy, as 
mentioned earlizr, she has remained 
single and has taken to children— 
the world’s children, she said—and 
has been sing.ng their songs. A 
year later she atilized the material 
of her own unkappy experiences in 
the composition La Vos de Elqui 
(The Voice of =Ilqui). She has also 
dealt politically with themes con- 
cerning childrea, who have become 
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her major interest in life. Her 
collection of poems for and about 
children, Canciones de Cuna (Lul- 
labies ) and Rondas de Niños ( Chil- 
dren’s Songs) possess rare lyrical 
beauty. even in translation. In 1918 
she won the Latin American Poetry 
Award and her place in Hispanic 
letters was assured. 


From 1918 she as held a series | 


of important and responsible posi- 
tions, not only inthe service of her 
native Chile, but abroad as well. 
In 1922, at the -:nvitation of the 
Mexican Government, she spent two 
years in Mexico and helped reform 
its rural educational system. Dur- 
ing that year the Spanish Institute 
of Columbia Univezsity in New York 


brougat out a volume of her latest 


under the title Desolacton 
Tkis was her intro- 
duction to the English-speaking 
North American continent. Since 
then she has represented her country 
at the Institute o? Intellectual Co- 
operazion of the League of Nations 
and in connectior. with a score of 
international conferences and organ- 
izations. In 1931 she was Visiting 
Professor of Sparish History and 
Civilization at Barnard College ( for 
women ) of Columbia University. It 
being the Latin American custom to 
appoint distinguisk-.ed intellectuals to 
consular and diplomatic posts, she 
has been Chile’s Consul and diplo- 
matic representative at various 
European capita. Despite her 
consular work she has continued to 
write. Her two latest works are 
Ternura ( Tenderness }, published in 


poems 
( Desclation ). 
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Madrid, and Tala, published in, 
Buenos Aires before the war. When 
she donated the proceeds of her Tala 
to the Basque orphans of the Span- 
ish civil war a storm of protest rose 
from Franco’s Catholic supporters 
and in unpredictable Latin America. 

Last year came the crowning 
success, the award of the 1945 Nobel 
Prize for Literature. When she re- 
ceived the news of the Award from 
Stockholm ste said, “ It is the New 
World that has been honoured 
through me. ..It is not my victory 
but America’s. ”’ 

She was named this year to the 
Committee cn Women’s Rights of 
the United Nations Organization, 
but resigned after a few weeks for 
personal reasons. She is now the 
Consular Representative of Chile in 
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Los Angeles. 

Our conversation turned to Indian 
politics and after a discussion of 
Indian parties and personalities she 
observed, “ An up-to-date biography 
of Gandhi and an exposition of 
Gandhiism is needed in South Amer- 
ica and I would like very much to 
write it. I think he is one of the 
few great “ Universalists’’; he has 
reconciled his religion with his sci- 
entific culture. She asked me to pre- 
pare a bibliography of writings by 
and about Gandhi in the English, 
French and German languages for 
her guidance, which I promised to 
do. As I bade her farewell, she 
remarked, “I would like your peo- 
ple to know that my debt to India 
is very great and is due in part to 
Tagore and in part to Aurobindo.” 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR ` 


TO MUSIC 


Listening to music by the great masters, 

Dauntless explorers of the labyrinths 

Of scale and tone, of fugue and counterpcint, 

At times the sounds unaccountably fade end dwindle, 
- Become attenuated..... and I remember 

Other musis known in other worlds: 


Flutes of the seraphim, 
And Gabriel’s silver horn, 


Ringing harp-strings from Eden’s garden, 
Bell-notes from Paradise, orchestral harmonies 


Winging the topmost arch of the rainbow, 
Voices of purity untainted, 


And trumpet-peals vast and triumphant 
, Blown by the Guardians of the Heavenly Gates. 


Hearing Earth's music, 


Passionate, complex, tuneful and well-contrived, 
At times the sounds fade and grow thin..... 


And I remember. 


Eva MARTIN 


BEWARE OF FALSE UTOPIAS ! 


[Ernest John Harrison, author of Lithuania, Past and Present, has con- 
tributed to our pages more than one article o2 that interesting little country. 
The strong feeling which he expresses in this article against those whom he 
ccensiders to Lave wronged grievously the Baltic States is understandable in the 
light of his information, however little hope we place in hostile attitudes as 
correctives or in a bias as a guide to truth. TEE ARYAN PATE is not a political 
journal and it holds no brief for imperialism or exploitation by whomsoever 
practised. If Mr. Harrison’s :nfarmation is co-rect, the methods he describes 
unquestionably merit the severest condemnation. But the Soviet experiment 
in applied democracy, however short it may Fave fallen of its original ideals, 
held possibilities for good. ` Izs taking permanently the way of the imperialist 
powers woulc be a major set-back on the path of human progress and the 
betrayal of tke people’s hopes. In India there is a tendency on the part of a 
large number of youths to fcllow the Red Flig without study, research and 
understanding. For such blind enthusiasts this article will prove a help and a 


corrective.—ED, ] 


I feel sure that the vast majority 
of Englishmea welcome the prospect 
of a free and independent Incia with 
whose government and people their 
own government and fellow-zitizens 
can hereafter establish mutually ad- 
vantageous economic, cultural and 
political relations. Personally, while 
whole-heartedly associating myself 
with these sentiments, I should like 
to feel equally sure that the future 
moulders of India’s destiny will 
not, in the first flush of newly-won 
national sovereignty and : perhaps 
of a not unnatural reaction against 
certain political, social and ethical 
standards identified with the super- 
seded British Raj, succumb to the 
blandishments of an alien ideology 
whose favourite Leitmotif every- 
where and always seems to be, 
‘‘Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” 


I neec hardly tell readers of THE 
Aryar Pata that the alien ideology 
I have in mind is Russian Commun- 
ism which, I have reason to believe, 
has already made a good many con- 
verts emong Indian youths who are 
doubtkss sincerely convinced that 
Soviet Russia is a more truly demo- 
cratic country than either England 
or the United States; that she isa 
sort of earthly paradise, and that the 
Soviet system ought therefore to be 
copied or emulated by a free India. 

I cannot, of course, claim to know 
how fer this dangerous delusion has 
spread among the more mentally 
recept ve section of the Indian com- 
munity. Whatever its ramifications, 
I wowd warn all who do me the 


` honou- of reading these words, to 


pause before it is too late and to 
resist by all available means the 


a 
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insidious infiltration and implement- 
ation in India of a doctrine which, 
judged by its fruits to date, has 
already wrought incalculable injury 
to the cause of human freedom, in- 
ternational peace and reconstruction 
in post-war Europe; and which, 
should its fanatical protagonists 
succeed in achieving their grandiose 
purpose of “ Sovietizing ” both East 
and West, would inevitably reduce 
the proletarian masses everywhere 
to the status of virtual Robots sub- 


ject to the tyrannical sway of an 


oligarchy of ‘‘people’s (sic) com- 
Taissars, ”” 

Let me say frankly that this is no 
time for mincing words or for strict 
adherence to the canons of polite 
parliamentary debate. I write of 
what I know from absolutely reliable 
first-hand sources to which I have 
access, and no language could be 
strong enough to describe the actual 
conditions today in, for example, 
the former Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, and in Poland, 
the three first-named of which are 
openly styled “Soviet Republics” 
and the last-named of which, under 
a marionette régime euphemistically 
called a “ provisional Government ” 
in Warsaw, obediently dances to the 
tune played by Moscow. And the 
appalling fate that has overtaken the 
three Baltic countries, more especi- 
ally, is to a greater or lesser degree 
shared by the other lands occupied 
by the Soviet power behind the 
“iron curtain. ” 

But, confining myself to comment 
on what is happening in Estonia, 


Latvia and Lithuania, about which 
I am best informed, I can solemnly 


‘assure my readers that as between 


the horrors and atrocities known to 
have been perpetrated by the Nazi 
occupants irom June 1941 until the 
end of June 1944 and by the Bol- 
shevik occipants during their first 
occupation from June 1940 until 
June 1941, when Germany attacked 
Russia and expelled her from the 
Baltic region, and now again since 
the Bolsheviks reoccupied that area 
in August 1944, there is very little 
to choose, and what little there may 
be is assuredly not in favour of the 
“Red” ideologues, their distinctive 
methods cf “liberation,” and the 
establishment of a “democratic” 
and “‘anti-Fascist ” order. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration that in mastery 
of the tecknique of human enslave- 
ment upon a wholesale scale the Nazis 
were bungling novices compared with 
the Bolsheviks. Both the Kremlin 
spokesmer and their obsequious 
henchmen, to be found even among 
British M. P.’s, are often eloquent 
on the old Tsarist tyranny, but the 
worst indignities to which Lithuan- 
ians were subjected by Russian 
gendarmes between 1864 and r904 
pale in comparison with the unbri- 
dled fury which the Lithuanian 
people w-thstood during the first 
Soviet occupation (1940-41) and 
are now again enduring under the 
present Soviet occupation of their 
unhappy country. 

Indian democratic leaders may 
have good reason to complain about 
arbitrary police methods sponsored 
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by British authority. But it is well 
they should know that the worst 


abuses of which the Indian police- 


anywhere have been guilty are 
loving-kindness compared with the 
stereotyped procedure of the Séviet 
NKVD, the initials standing for— 
in translation—the ‘‘ People’s Com- 
missariat of Home Affairs,” really 
the latest version of the old Cheka, 
Ogpu and Gay-pay-oo of unsavoury 
memory. ‘ 

The NKVD agents almost invari- 
ably make their arrests during the 
night hours. Not only are their 
victims not told the reason for their 
seizure at the time, ‘but generally 
they are not told .for months. 
Threats, terror, torture and solitary 
coninement constitute the routine 
treatment, while examinations last 
for hours, often throughout the 
night. Space will not allow me to 
describe in detail the fiendish ingen- 
nity of the methods employed to 


2xtort so-called “ confessions ” from: 


zhe helpless victims. Many prisoners 
„ose their lives during the process 
>f examination; others .commit 
suicide. Open trials are as a rule 
avoided. A never-failing accusation 
-s “ counter-revolutionary ” activity 
against the established régime. 
Membership of any political party 
except the Communist Party or 
connexion with any organization, 
foreign citizenship, representation 
of a foreign firm, etc., have all been 
deemed sufficient reason to brand 
cne as an “enemy of the people” 
end to have him arrested. Complete 
isolation of prisoners from the out- 
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side world is the Soviet rule, and 


the families of those arrested are 
never informed of the whereabouts 
of their loved ones. 


must be left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Incontrovertible proofs of the 
horrible tortures inflicted and the 
massacres of so-called political pri- 


soners carried out during the first’ 


Soviet -occupation are in the posses- 


sion of the Baltic legations abroad, 


and-among the victims of this char- 
acteristic terror were some of my 
own personal friends and former re- 


‘ vered colleagues. Numerous corpses, 


often horribly mutilated, were ex- 
humed and photographed after the 
first expulsion of the Bolsheviks. 

. The many thousands of victims 
of mass deportations were herded 
in closed freight cars, and at the 
station. women and children were 
systematically separated from their 
husbands, fathers and brothers. 
From sixty to eighty deportees were 
packed into each car, and freight 
cars loaded with human cargo stood 
in some railway stations for several 
days on end. No food or water was 
distributed while the cars remained 
in the station, and sometimes not 
even during a large part of the 
journey. Nobody was permitted 
to approach the deportees. Sanita- 


tion was'non-existent. The journey. 


to distant parts of Siberia took 
weeks. Hundreds died while wait- 
ing in the freight cars ; others perish- 
ed on the way; especially infants, 
old people and expectant mothers. 
The ultimate fate of the survivors of 


Prison condi-- 
tions are almost indescribable and. 


-œ 
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this ghastly ordeal is hardly more 
enviable; death from hideous pri- 
vations, arczic cold and inhuman 
slave labour in the remote concen- 
tration camps where the deportees 
are confined usually overtakes most 
of these unfortunates in a few 
months or years at the outside. 

These deportations, as revealed 
subsequently in Soviet documents 
which fell into Lithuanian hands, 
were only pert of the entire scheme 
of deportations which were planned 
to total about 750,000 persons in 
Lithuania alone. Today these de- 
portations are again going on and, 
in .conjunction with a deliberate 
policy of undernourishment adopted 
throughout the enslaved Baltic 
States, are clearly designed to effect 
virtual extermination of the native 
population, the rightful owners of 
the soil, to make room for “ settlers ” 
imported from Soviet Russia, who 
will occupy the farms thus rendered 
vacant. 

And this, in a few inadequate 
words, is the abomination of desola- 
tion which Moscow and its lackeys in 
our midst, appropriately known as 
crypto-Communists, call a ‘‘ Democ- 
ratic’’ peace! It is with the direct 
authors of these inhuman outrages 
and their Communist adherents 
in other pacts of Europe that Social 
Democrats are urged by our pro- 
Soviet claque to make common cause 
as the only practical means of guaran- 
teeing “ peace” ir Europe and the 
final obliteration of “ Fascism ” | In 
the words cf Seymour Cocks, M. P., 
“Soviet Russia has a job to do in 
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Eastern Europe.” It should on no 
account be obstructed in so doing by 
soft-hearted sentimentalists in the 
West! Ard while these monstrous 
crimes against humanity are being 
openty committed by our “ friend 
and ally,” Soviet Russia, with 
whom, as we are assured ad nauseam 
the Western democracies are pathet- 
ically eager to be friendly, Soviet 
spokesmen in UNO and their toadies 
elsewhere howl about the “threat 
to peace” inherent in the Franco 
“ Fascist ” régime in Spain! A pal- 
pable red herring, if ever there was 
one. 

And we have latterly been treated 
to the obscene spectacle of the rep- 
resentative of the Power which in 
1939 conspired with Hitler to divide 
a large part of Eastern Europe be- 
tween them sitting in judgment on 
his fellow criminals in the dock at 
Nuremberg, among them the late 
von Ribbentrop, whom Stalin him- 
self was delighted to honour with 
the Order of Lenin! Could interna- 
tional hypocrisy go farther? And 
on top of this our Left Wing organs 
prate abcut the warning to future 
aggressors embodied in the Nuremberg 
sentences! They are discreetly silent 
about criminals in their midst. 

In the face of this overwhelming 
evidence of a world already aligned 
in two hostile and irreconcilable 
ideologicel camps, it is surely idle to 
talk about its “ indivisibility.’’ Yet 
the Editor of The New Statesman 
and Nation recently denounced as 
“dangerous and superficial” the 
“cant talk” that blasphemously 
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compares the forzign policy of Soviet 
Russia with that of Hitler, and he 
rarely loses ar of portunity of declar- 
ing the Western democracies largely 
responsible for the “ fustifiable sus- 
picion” which Moscow harbouts of 
Western profess.ons of friendship, 
and for the fears which Moscow is 
supposed to ertertain of Anglo- 
American plovtirg for an eventual 
atomic attack on Soviet Russia. 
These “ suspicions ” are glibly assum- 
ed to account for the recalcitrant 
attitude of Com-:ade Vyshinsky in 
London, Comrade Gromyko in New 
York, and Comrade Molotov in Paris. 
“Russia unquestionably wants 
peace, ” avers the same Editor pon- 
tifically, “ and twe conception of a 
nation dominating the world by force 
ts alien to a Power which is based on 
the dogmas of Marxian Socialism. ” 
So, we are told, war is not in fact 
likely in the nea: future, “ because 
the USSR does not want it.” 
Considerably less fatuous than ex 
barte assertions ranning counter to 
che facts plain for all to see, but 
considerably more sinister, malevo- 
“ent and dangerous, are the obvious 
efforts of this anc other Left Wing 
organs to foster friction and mis- 
understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States by persistent 
virulent criticism of American policy 
m Europe as being directed against 
Soviet Russia, anc solemn warnings 
to the Government not to range itself 
cn the side of American ‘“‘plutocracy”’ 
end “ capitalism ’* in any Western 
bloc which Russie would automat- 
ically regard as hostile to herself. 
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And when a first-hand observer like 
Paul Winterton, on the strength of 
several years’ experience as a corres- 
pondent in Moscow, has the courage 
to expose Russia’s imperialistic de- 
signs and to demonstrate the moral 
impossibility of any merger between 
Communism and Social Democracy, 
he is forthwith stigmatized by K. 
Ziliacus, M.P., as a prey to ‘‘ counter- 
revolutionary panic.” And when 
Arthur Koestler, a former Commu- 
nist subsequently disillusioned as 


the result of personal experience of — 


Communism in its working in Soviet 
Russia, recently broadcast his views 
in a brilliant BBC talk, he exposed 
himself to more or less parliamentary 
abuse by Professors Bernal and Hal- 
dane as a dangerous ‘‘ reactionary. ” 

Meanwhile the poison of Com- 
munist ideology is doing its deadly 
work, and transforming its victims 
into potential Fifth Columnists pre- 
pared, as we have seen in the recent 
Canadian espionage case, to betray 
their own country for a mess of 
Moscow pottage. 

In these disquieting circumstances, 
it is vitally important that a free 
India should take stock of the situa- 
tion and make up her mind on the 
question of where she stands in a 
world already divided between these 
hopelessly conflicting concepts of 
civilization and democracy. I do 
not think I shall be accused of shut- 
ting my eyes to the many glaring 
shortcomings, the sins of omission 
and commission of our Western 
“civilization, ” when I still contend 
that the way of life for which it 
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stands is intinitely to be preferred 
by all who value humanity and some 
measure of individual freedom— 
alarming as the betrayal of the 
former and the loss of the latter 
have latterly become—to the deplor- 
able lot of the rank and file in the 
Soviet “ paradise, ” where not only 
is physical liberty virtually non- 
existent, but, as the latest Kremlin 
“ purge ” of writers and artists con- 
clusively shows, even the minds of 
Soviet citizens must be subservient 
to an amoral political, economic and 
sociological theory, and those guilty 
of the slightest deviation from the 
so-called ‘‘ general line” severely 
punished. 

I am loath to believe that India’s 
political leaders and the leaders of 
Indian thought today, whether Hin- 
du or Moslem, would ever voluntar- 
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ily pursue a course likely to cut off 
their country and people from that 
family of nations whose cultural and 
humanistic standards largely be- 
queathed by Greece and Rome have 
fundamentally much more in com- 
mon with the immortal Indian heri- 
tage of the Rig-Veda than with the 
soulless dialectical materialism of 
Karl Marx and Lenin. Deprived of 
India’s co-operation in the preserva- 
tion of our joint ideals, the odds 
against us in a struggle with the 
Soviet colcssus might well prove too 
heavy; whereas given her whole- 
hearted support in this imperative 
task, it may yet be possible to avert 
the final catastrophe which would 
write “ Finis ” to world civilization 
and in which India herself would be 
involved. 


E. J. HARRISON 
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Depths of daik wonder, hidden mystery 

Of the stars made manifest, the alchemy _ 

Of infinite regions, smelted down and shown 
Within the Tyrian blue of this rare stone : 

Here gulfs of space return from whence they came, 
Within this milky space, the Eternal Name 

Shines with resplendent glory, all Nature 


Has here her miniature. 


BARNETT D. CONLAN 


_ JAINISM AS A MESSAGE OF PEACE 


Religion is tre highest bliss. Non-injury, selfrestraint and penance are the paths 


leading to it. 


Jainism teaches us to treat al? sen- 
tient beings as inherently equal; it 
enjoins consideretion for the feelings 
cf all beings. It preaches universal 
brotherhood not only of human beings, 
but of all sentien: beings. It aims at 
the uplift of the soul and, for that, en- 
‘oins on all its followers the greatest 
self-control. It strongly deprecates the 
ection of those who, for their selfish 
ends, hurt others’ feelings. To treat 
cthers as oneself s its principal teach- 
ing and once this is realised all other 
cuestions are easily solved. 

The universal truths of religion as 
preached by Jainism are non-injury to 
cthers, abstention from falsehood and 
from theft, chastity and restriction of 
possessions. Thes are recognised by all 
schocls of thought as sound principles 
and whoever practises them develops 
his character. There is no caste or creed, 
race or nation who cannot follow these 
principles of Jainism. Anyone follow- 
ing any profession may strive to be- 


come a Jain or tc follow the principles’ 


lsading to the ultimate goal. 

All outward inequalities owe their 
origin to various Karmic forces but 
that does not in eny way interfere with 
the practice of the principles. The 
equality of all beings, fraternity with 
the whole world end liberation of every 
soul are the watchwords of Jainism, as 
they must also be of every other faith 
having the uplift of the world as its 
aim. . 

It has been truly said that one may 
conquer a million persons in war but 
he who conquers self is the greatest 


Ever the Gods above bcw to those who are religious. 


conquecor, Therefore let everyone 
strive © practise religion as long as old 
age and diseases do not overcome him. 


Jains hold that their Religion, as 
promukated by omniscient sages, is 
perfect But the Jain religion enjoins 
that nct one of its principles be forced 
upon anyone. The heart is to be con- 
verted by reasoning only. Religion is 
to be practised by oneself, by personal 
exertion, not through agents or sub- 
stitutes. It is by restraint of body, 
mind and speech that religion can be 
practis:d. It is preaching the evil 
effects >f wrongful acts and persuading 
people -o give them up which are really 
commedable and religious. No force 
and noallurement will make one change 
one’s Feart. So long as you do not 
touch -he heart of the evil-doer, you 
cannot by force make him give up his 
evil desires. 

Mind ts the cause of bondage or 
liberation of a soul. 

To control one’s desires and to 
practis2 self-restraint are true religion 
and to preach the good effects of self- 
control and to induce others to practise 
the sane are the highest service that a 
man may render and are the purest 
form oi religion. As all woes are due to 
unrestricted indulgence of the passions 
and consequent disregard for the feel- 
ings o: others, it is of supreme im- 
portance that the universal principles 
of Jairism, namely, Ahimsa (Non-in- 
jury ); Satia (Truth-speaking ) ; Asteya 
í Abstention from theft); Brahma- 
charia (Self-control) and Aparigraha 
í Non-possession ) should be widely 
preached and followed; the practice 
of these would surely lead to the 
purification of, the soul and to its 
uplift to a higher plane. 

May Peace be unto all. 

Yocy SRI GEORGE 
Mount Abu. 
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>- NEW BOOKS: AND OLD 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO—YESTERDAY AND TODAY * 


- The initiasive in ‘practically all the 
higher education in the United States 
of America came. originally’ from 
-voluntary and often sacrificial efforts 
‘by members of religious sects and 
communities.. From the same source, 
-mainly, proceeded an endeavour no less 
significant for the American future— 
the extension of general education to 
the Negro substratum of the popula- 
‘tion. The Africans who were shipped 
to America z0 become plantation slaves, 
during the first century or more of 
American c.vilisation, were cut off from 
their tribal origins and grew up among 
‘the master race upon whose language 
and religious ideas they became perforce 
as dependent as upon its economic 
practices. Whilst the Negroes were 
still bought and sold as slaves, the 
influence cf the Churches was steadily, 
if all too weakly, exerted to humanise 
their status and conditions; and the 
general American attitude to Negro 
education was actually more favourable 
in the earlier days of their bondage 
than later. But though an increasing 
number of slaves received some instruc- 
tion in reading and religion, it was 
elementary and slight. 

Even kefore their legal emancipation, 
slaves were not infrequently liberated 
by their owners under the influence of 
religious opinion, and some seminaries 
were formed for Negro higher education. 
Fosterec by religious, _ philanthropic 


and humanitarian patronage, the facil- ° 


ities for higher education continually 
increased after the Civil War, and now 
it may-almost be true to say that it is 
only the poverty of the Negroes which 
effectively. denies a college education 
to the vas: majority of them. 

“Since the first Negro was awarded a 
university degree in 1826 the total 
number cf Negro graduates from all 
colleges was under 44,000 until 1938, 
though in that period the Negro popula- 
tion had increased to many millions. 
Evidently it’ takes time to come up 
from slavery. In his new book on this 
subject, President McKinney records 
the tardiness of this advance with 
regret, kut he shows also that it is 
steady and accelerating. 

' This book is the record of an ex- 
haustive investigation, made under the 


“highest academic and religious author- 


ity and assistance, into the state cf 
religious life and teaching in Negro 
institutions for higher education. The 
motive ior such an enquiry is no doutt 
related to the disquiet felt in many 
quarters at the increasing secularisz- 
tion of American collegiate educaticn 
in general. America is passing through 
a cultural crisis, which has sharpened 
the antagonism between those wo 
would like a reinforcement of religion 
in the universities and those who wotld 
prefer to see religion excluded in favcur 
of secular and scientific studies. There 
has been, naturally, a desire to know 
how :far the same conflict might be 





* Religion in Highsy Education Among Negroes. 





By Ricuarp J. McKinngy. (ale 


Universizy Press, New Haven, Conn. .$3.00.; and Oxiord University Press, London. acs. ). 
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affecting the Negro colleges. 

President McKinney’s book, though 
it has the virtues of a first-rate govern- 
ment report rataer than charm of 
expression, wil Fold the attention of 
all who feel the importance ef its 
subject andits poignant human interest. 
The conclusions ate, however, those we 
might have expected. Religion means 
more to the Negroes than to white 
students, to judge by the evidence, and 
has a slightly more important place in 
their studies. But among them, too, 
the desire to secularise education, and 
sven to abolish tke religious element 
as antiquated anc- irrelevant, begins 
zo find some expression, sometimes 
associated with the Communist idea 
that the inequality between the. Ne- 
groes and white Americans is merely 
zn economic class conflict; and re- 
lgion, class propaganda. In a two- 


` 


In this book,* Mr. Botkin has mace 
a selection of excersts and complete 
narratives from the Slave Narrative 
Collection .of the Federal Writers’ 
Project, and, in redacing the bulk of 
the collection from over 10,e00 to 500 


‘or G00 manuscript pages, he has-suc-. 


ceded in maintaining ‘both the repre- 
semtative character and the flavour of 
the original, conceitrating-°on its 
bréadly human aid imaginative 
aspects and above al its folk values, 
-and fitting the selections into some 
scr: of sequence that would give pattern 
to the book and to-slavery. i 

Eis first section, for example, is 
devoted to “ Mother Wit ” and consists 
of tales, talk and arecdotes, taken 


caste social system { which is what the - ° 


American has become through the 
Negro minority } one would expect to 


‘ find, as we do, that the inferior caste 
‘thus ccpies the ideas of the superior,’ 


and that its higher education reflects 
the sarre problems, though less clearly 
and with a lag in time. This is a 
point that President McKinney perhaps 
insufficiently emphasises, for his rec- 
ommencations are limited to methods 
which Ee thinks might keep Negro 
students and-studies religious. This 
will suray happen.of itself, if and when 
the whte men’s higher education 
becomes more explicitly based upon 
spiritual values and religious dis- 
ciplines. But if their own higher edp- 
‘cation, becomes more secular, technical 
and ‘‘tcugh,” so will that of the 
Negroes. ` A 
PHILIP MAIRET 


4 


down direct. Another contains ex-. 


cerpts thet show how, in spite of all ~ 4 


attempts fo crush it, the slave kept a 
will of his own and expressed his hatred 
of enslavement and his contempt for 
the enslaver in all sorts of ways, crude 
or subtle, sécret ordefiant. They show, 
too, how the master was the victim of 


his own system:as well as the victimiser. 


Then- comes the ‘“Freedom War” in 
which many slaves served, but many 
also suffered not only the pinch of hard 
times, but the violence of fear-mad- 
dened mastets. The last section deals 
with the privileges and the penalties 
of freedom For, apart from such 
barbarities as those of the Ku Klux 
Klan on which there are terrible records 








_ “Lay My Burden Doun : A Folk History of Slavery. Edıt»d by B. A. Botxin. (Univer- 
sity 2f Chicago Press, Chicago. $3.50; and Cambridge University Press, London. 20s.) ° 
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of the first`atrocities of some of the 
masters enraged by defeat, legal 
emancipation proved for many as harsh 
and humiliating an experience as 
bondage. Not that there weren’t good 
masters then as before, who had built 
up a human relationship with their 
slaves, based on respect for them as 
persons, which was a true basis of 
association and merely found comple- 
tion in the change of legal status. . But 
such cases were few and the whole 
' book testifies to the awful social and 
personal devastation which slave- 
ownership entailed. aa 

Essentially, however, the victims 
would- seem to have been less demor- 
alised than the victimiser. The former 
were-physically exploited and mentally 
starved. But beneath it all they kept 
their souls alive; those souls of which 
one of them said that “the souls is all 


°? ‘This lecture,* delivered in 1944, by 
the -Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who is known as a historian 
of the British Empire and of North 
America, is- limited- to fairly simple 
generalisations concerning the nation 
that inhabits the United States. Mr. 
Berians maintains that there are no, 
peoples but only one people in- the 
United States. If you can agree with 
this you will find his historical sketch 
of the growth of the American nation 
not only interesting but adequate for 
the purpose. The majority of the early 
immigrants-did go from Europe looking 
for and hoping to help build a New 
World better than the Old, and as the 


white or bleck, ’pending on the man’s 
life and not on his skin.” And it is 
today less’ as an exposure of the 
abomination of slavery that this book 
is of interest and value than as an im- 
mensely varied expression of the riches 
of the folk-soul, of the insuppressible 
raciness of a primitive people and of 
their union, unconscious and conscious, 
with the mysterious depths of life and 
its divine sanctions. The best of the 
narratives also belong, as Mr. Botkin 
writes, to literature. There are a good 
many colloquial excerpts that reflect 
only the passing humour or pathos of 
life, but they have, as he claims, “ the 
forthrightness, tang and tone of people 
talking” and, the majority of them, 
“ the salty irony and mother wit which, 
like the gift of memory, are kept alive 
by the bookless world. ” 


Hue I’A. FAUSSET 


open spaces were populated with an 
ever more cosmopolitan influx the new 
State began to depend for its unity, its 
very preservation, on the application 


- of political democracy. That was why 


the slave-owning South was defeated 
in its resistance to the abolition of 
slavery. 

Up to a point the various peoples 
from European nations, which the 
author unhappily and constantly refers 
to as “races,” acquired the same 
rights. Not so the original Indians o` 
the continent, and the Negroes, I could 
not help feeling that Mr. Benians was 
being over-polite to America in avoid-: 
ing any condemnation of the disgust: 


* Race and Nahon in the United States: A Historical Sketch of the Interminglsng of if e 


Peoples in the Making or the American Nation. 
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ing treatment that coloured people 
have received in the United States, 
and it is surely regrettable that a 
historian of his influential azademic 
position should today approve of the 
legal devices by which the South was 
enabled for so long to depr.ve the 
Negroes of political influence and to 
maintain a conflition of social and 
cultural inferiority for them. The 
results to this day are disastrcus and 
offer an urgent problem to the great 
Western Democracy which in practice, 
owing to economic developmenés, Aas, 
in common with all the Western world, 
seen political democracy become for the 
majority of people a mere pretence of 
equal rights and privileges. 

Even where White cultural groups, 
such as the Germans and the Jews, are 
in question, I cannot but feel that Mr. 
Benians exaggerates by over-simplifica- 
tion the success of their absorption 
ato the American nation. The polit- 
cal influence of such groups has often 
played a far from insignificant fart in 
colouring and directing the policies, 
aspecially the foreign policy, of 
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Washington. It isa big problem, buf a 
frank recognition of the failures as well 
as the amazing achievement of America 
is the least that students should get 
from a historian friendly to the United 
States. Mr. Benians does indeed remark 
that the process of assimilation is 
unfinished, and says “ this is doubtless 
true” of Wendell Willkie’s reference to 
the “ maladjustment of the races ” and 
his statement that much remains to be 
done if America is to realise her ideals, 
But so very much remains to be done 
that, if one realises it while reading, 
the lecture looks like special pleading 
instead of objective history. All such 
historical sketches of Western “ democ- 
racy” are anyhow vitiated when they 
neglect the social consequences of 
economic developments since the eight- 
eenth century. That is why, for all 
the fine talk of political propagandists 
in the West today, democracy tends to 
become less and less a reality unless, 
by the growth of socialism in practice, 
it becomes economic as well as politi-. 
cal democracy. 

R. L. Mecroz 





PORTRAIT OF A JAPANESE VILLAGE * 


Before the sociologist or the social 
anthropologist can attempt any well- 
funded generalisations about maa and 
ciety and its institutions, he must 
frst find out how individual men, 
women and children live in a given 
social structure. Field work is, there- 
fore, as indispensable for the promotion 
o? the social sciences as experiments 
ir. the laboratory are for the advance 
oŻ physics and chemistry, 


Much has been written during the 
last few’ years about Japan and the 
Japanese which was either based on 
insufficient evidence or spoilt by the 
heat of political ardour and contro- 
versy. This careful study by Dr. 
Embree is different and in some ways 
unique. Ten years ago this trained 
anthropologist went from.the United 
States to Japan with his wife and 
‘spent twelve months in the village, the 





. * A Japanese Village : Supe Mura By Joss F: EMBREE. _ (International Library of 
Seciology and Social Reconstruction, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 
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life of which he has so penetratingly 
observed and analysed in the 250 pages 
of this book. He also took a number 
of attractive photographs illustrating 


the various activities of the villagers, 


which increase the value of his book. 
Why did Dr. Embree choose Suye Mura 
on the Island of Kyushu in the Kuma 
County for examination, after visiting 
twenty-one Japanese villages ? Because 
this village with less than 3000 inhab- 
itants has no strikirg feature distin- 
guishing it from the general run of rural 
communities in Japan. It is a rice 


village with silk as a secondary crop, 


neither very poor nor very rich. 

The Japanese village (mura) is 
based on a number of smaller units or 
limited neighbourhood groups, the an- 
cient buraku, in English, “ hamlet.” 

The Government-controlled mura 
unites several of these local house 
clusters by means of a common school, 
a village office and a village Shinto 
Shrine. Each of the hamlets consists 
of a number of households which in 
themselves, as well as between each 
other, render mutual aid in many 
economic and social activities. The 
outstanding features of the life of a 
buraku are co-operation and exchange. 
Co-operation in Suye Mura means, for 
instance, that all the households work 
together at regular intervals to per- 
form public works, such as road-build- 
ing or bridge-building. Asa result of 
this joint working of the community, 
people feel united in a common task 
extracted from them by traditional 
custom instead of by a boss, and 
followed by a common drinking party 
—social conviviality is apparently as 
frequent as it is lively in these villages. 

The most outstanding form of eco- 
nomic co-operation is the exchange of 


labour for rice-transplanting, one of ' 
the biggest events of the year. Groups 
of households work together, first on 
one man’s field, then on the next man’s 
and so on until the rice in all the fields 
has been transplanted. At the root of 
this emphasis on co-operation lies the 
sound principle of reciprocity—some 
return must be made for any gift or 
favour or service rendered, 


The kinship system, linking together 


various households belonging to the 
same or different hamlets, is condition- 


- ed through the wide-spread custom of 


adoption in various forms. Before 
the Meiji Revolution, eighty years ago, 
class distinctions were fixed and rigid, 
with the feudal lords, the samurait, the 
farmers, the artisans and the mer- 
chants sharply divided from each 
other. Today class lines are not so 
arbitrary and their definition is more 
difficult. The upper groups in Suye 
Mura are composed of old native 
families and are nearly always landed 
farmers. Shopkeepers and teachers 
are non-natives and belong to the 
middle stratum. Whereas marriage 
is primarily a social and economic 
arrangement between two families, the 
head of a poor household might, under 
economic pressure, sell one or more of 
his daughers as a prostitute or a geisha. 
The author briefly points to the import- 
ant function of the geisha in the 
Japanese social organisation. There is 


‘a dualism of types between the wife as 


a loving slave in the house and a more 
sophisticated female who satisfies the 
demand of the middle-class men for 
some more or less clever conversation, 
“ someone to laugh at one, someone ta 
hold out love and then to pretend to 


_snatch it away.” This dualism does 


not apply to the peasants, whose 
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' womenfolk have fewer inhibitions and 
more freedom for self-expression than 
the well-bred Japanese women ` 


< The main impression the reader 
receives from Dr. Embree’s detailed 
survey of the life-history of tie*indi- 
vidual in Suye is that it is largely 
determined by an ancient social pat- 
tern. There are some interesting com- 
mon features concerning the three 
great events ir the life of the individ- 
ual; in all of them an intermediary 
plays an important function: at birth, 
the midwife ; on marriage, the nakaudo, 
or go-between, who even becomes 
something of a relative later ; ard after 
death the Buddhist priest, whe fulfils 
various ceremonies intended to send 
the-dead person’s soul-to paradise. - 

In spite of the activities of both 
Buddhist and Shinto priests, tke only 
religious system with-a direct impact 
on local community life-is the iestival 
calendar, marking the ‘phases of the 
moon and the seasons of.the year. 

The author devotes a final chapter to 
a discussion of the changes observable 
in the social organisation of Suye Mura. 
These changes, partly caused through 
-he influence of Western civilisation, 
are somewhat similar to those in Cen- 


zal Africa, recorded by Mr. and Mrs.’ 


Godfrey Wilson recently, in The An- 
alysis of Social Change—review2d by 
me in this journal for September 1946. 
The Japanese hamlet is steadily losing, 
its relative independence. Itsell as a 
group as well as its members are b3com= 
ing more and more involved in and de- 
‘pendent upon re:ations with the wider 


social environment. Through roads, 


railways, omnibuses, etc., even this 
remote village is now connected with 
an outside world still unknown to the 
grandfathers of the present. villagers. 
Before the war a number of changes 
were cerried through and controlled by 
the Government, such as the introduc- 
tion of- the school, of conscription, of 
the agv-icultural associations and of 
various societies serving nationalist 
propaganda. Other changes came 
uncontsolled, #.¢., the change from.a 
rice to a money economy and with it 
the increased use of machines, leading 
as it dH to a. breakdown of the local 
co-operative system in favour of hired 
labour. - : 


It remains to be seen how far the 
present Occupation of the Japanese 
Islands, the democratisation of their 
political structure and the renunciation 
of the doctrine of the divine origin of 
the Emperor are affecting the rural’ 
social system. Will the impact of the 
post-waz situation be radical or com- 
paratively superficial ; will it lead to a 
widening of the outlook of the villagers, 
to their parting with ancient supersti- 
tions, to a more rational and in- 
dependeat mode of thinking? Will 
the autccratic stamp of a centralised 
governm2nt have gone once for all? 
Today these are questions of more 
than academic importance and it is to 
be hoped that Dr. Embree, after ‘a 
further visit to the land of his re- 
searches, will be able to answer them 
for us. 


E. K. BRAMSTEDT 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ?* 


“What think ye of Christ?” To 
that perennial question a temperate 
rationalism replies in this competent, 
well-documen-ed and obviously sincere 
little book. It is, indeed, the combina- 
tion of competence and sincerity with 
a curious, as it were, colour-blindness 


which, for most modern readers, may- 


be more significant than its argument. 

The immediate subject of this en- 
quiry—the Listoricity of Jesus—has 
ceased to be a very live issue today ; 
it dates from the period of “ honest 
doubt.” But the underlying issue be- 
tweer. the rationalist and the religious 
approaches to reality, as posed in the 
apparent an-inomy—either the Jesus 
of history or the Christ of faith—re- 
mains very much alive. In its modern 
form it is that conflict of life attitudes 
which Mr. Koestler has lately ‘styled 
those of the “ Yogi” and the “ Comm- 
issar.” Mr. Robertson, in his approach 
to this problem, unequivocally adopts 
the attitude of the ‘‘ Commissar.” 
“The Rationalist,” he writes, ‘‘ sees 
in scientific method the only avenue to 
objective truth, ” 

It is the contrast, later to become 
conflict, which John Donne noted in 
the seventeenth century when he said 
that “ Reason is our soul’s left hand, 
faith her right.” But for Donne and 
his age left and right hand still acted 
in unison as members of a single and 
sovereign soul. Today the left hand 
of reason Enows not what the right 
hand of faith does or means, Mr. 
Robertson is left-handed and blissfully 
sure that what the scientific reason 
knows not is not knowledge. In this 





book, thereZore, we have a singularly 
pure specimen of this left-handed mode 
of ratiocination unadulterated by any 
doubt that -eason is the final measure 
‘of all mysteries. 

The result is a curiously one-eyed 
vision, as limited and exclusive in range 
as that of a man peering through a 
microscope compared with the stereo- 
scopic vision of normal sight. He 
sees his subject, thus constricted and 
intensified, in a brilliant light. But to 
all that seems obvious to other modes 
of perception he is quite blind. He 
seems quite immune, moreover, to the 
modifications of the original rational- 


ist faith long admitted by the majority 


of modern leaders of science, of whom 
very few would today be prepared to 
affirm that the scientific method is the 
-only avenue to truth, Here is-a funda- 
mentalism-of the rationalist faith. It 
is as dogmatic, as fanatical, even 
sometimes as- bigoted as Christianity 
‘has ever bzen. 

It seems significant of such a fanat- 
icism that it doesnot apparently occur 
to Mr. Rcbertson as in the least odd 
that this problem, disposed of by the 
fathers of the rationalist faith to their 


_ full satisfaction long ago; should still 
-engage the intense preoccupation of 


rationalists today. ‘‘...there is no 


topic,” he admits, “ which raises such-a 


hornet’s nest as this in the columns-of 
a free-thought journal.” The ghost 


-of Jesus, 2xorcised so long since, still 


apparently haunts the:cold academies of 
rationalism and even perpetuates bitter 
feuds in its ranks. Yet Mr. Robertson 
returns to the attack with undiminished 
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faith in the omnicompetence of ‘the 
scientific methot to cope with this 
-persistent enigme, 

He will admit no other mode af 
‘approach; it is ane which leads him to 
-conclusions waick to a more synthetic 
view seem absurc. Thus he repeatedly 
finds in the epistles of S. Paul “an 


utter indifference to the teaching cred- - 


ited to Jesus in the Gospels ’’ whereas, 
for a less limited perception and an 
sintuitive, æsthelic or spiritual dis- 
_ crimination, the consonance of, for ex- 
ample, Paul’s.great hymn to Charity 
-with the Sermon on the Mount is so 
‘manifest as to. ve inescapable. But 
‘such evidence is inadmissible in the 
rationalist court cf judgment. 

Again, he finds it ‘‘ unlikely that a 
devoted follower of Peter would have 
penned a work which repeatedly repre- 
sents him and his fellow-disciples as 
dolts and cowards.” Yet frem an- 
other angle (excluded by his rigid 
frame of reference ) it is precisely this 
fact which argues the authenticity of 
the record and irs kinship with the 
whole Gospel ethic of sin and redemp- 
tion. Thus, too, the Fourth Gospel, 
in spite of the verisimilitude of its 
circumstantial detail and the trend of 
all recent criticism is summarily dis- 
missed as “ obvioasly fictitious ” and 
~the Apocalypse discounted as “ off the 
-main line of development. ” Fora less 
exclusive criticism their sequence in 
the development cf doctrine frcm the 
Gospel seed is clea- as daylight. 

This rationalist Jogmatism nct only 
begets this strange obtuseness and 
solour-blindness; it also leads the 
author into obviois errors of factual 
judgment. It is, ior example, simply 
not true that the conception of the 
divinity of Jesus ‘ ‘does not figare in 


the triple tradition. ” S. Mark’s Gospel 
is declared to be ‘‘ the beginning of 
the gcspel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God’”’; it is instinct throughout with 
the assumption that it is of a ‘f Christus 
Pantocrator,” Lord of life and the 
demons, of whom it tells. And, in all 
three Synoptic Gospels, Peter makes 
the ‘specific declaration that Jesus: is, 
not Elijah, not John the Baptist, not 
a prophet, but the “ Christ of God.” 
Again, in support of his prejudged 
case, Mr, Robertson is lured into such 


-naively erroneous statements as that 


Gnosticism, a cult of immemorial antiq- 
uity, “was forming in the Mediter- 
ranean underworld ” only in the first 
Christian centuries or that Paul was a 
“Gnoszic missionary.” He surmises 
also chet the conception of the “ Suffer- 
ing Servant,” already explicit in 
Isaiah, ‘“ may have taken shape in 
the same first-century Mediterranean 
underworld.” Only an oddly distort- 
ed dogmatic astigmatism could account 
for suck naivetés in an otherwise acute 
historical sense. 

But it isin Mr. Robertson’s conclu- 
sion zhat the distorting effect of this 
rationalist dogmatism is most mani- 
fest. In his considered view “ there 
are twc Jesuses, a mythical and an 
historical.’ He himself, in opposition 
to the extremists of his party, is satis- 
fied that “ there was an historical Jesus 
and that he lived about the date 
usually assigned.” Nevertheless this 
historical Jesus is not the Jesus of the 
Gospels: the Christ of Christian faith 


Jis “ a fusion of myth and history. ” 


Thus, for the rationalist, myth and 
history were forged into that creative 
faith which turned the world upside 
down and changed the whole course 
of history. And this miraculous fusion 
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of, from the rationalist point of view, 
quite incompatible factors, was the 
work, not, of great genius or high state- 
craft, but of the rabble of the submerg- 
ed tenth of the Roman Empire, “The 
Gospels owe their vitality,” we are 
told, “ not to the divine majesty or to 
the human genius of their hero, but to 
those men and women of the first and 
second centuries who...made them 
the medium of their frustrated aspira- 
tions....”’ In other words, the Christ 
of faith was the fiction of the wishful 
thinking of an impotent and illiterate 
under-world. 


It is a conclusion which is substan- 
tially that of Freud, for whom all 
religion is “an attempt to get control 
of the sensory world...by means of 
the wish-world.’’ Upon this view 
Christianity was the fruit, not of man’s 
grandeur but of his folly, infantilism 
and cowardice. For Freud, who had 
reduced the pride of reason to the 
dust, such a conclusion was logical. 
But for the still-convinced rationalist 
could any conclusion be more irra- 
tional? For those who mock at miracle 
what miracle could be more marvellous 
than this? 
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Thus, when critically examined, 
Mr. Robertson’s rationalist criticism 
of Christianity reduces rationalism 
itself to a reductio ad absurdum. But 
that conclusion, though very other 
than*that which his book ostensibly 
offers, is itself a real and valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of truth to 
which he is so sincerely devoted. For 
to know that, for such a quest, sci- 
entific reason is not enough, is to know 
where a more integral wisdom begins. 

Such a fuller wisdom competent ‘to 
compass the enigma of Christ, can 
come from, in Sri Aurobindo’s phrase, 
an “integral consciousness’ alone, in 
which the left hand of rational- and the 
right hand of faith-knowledge are no 
longer at odds. The left-handed 
“ Commissar” consciousness will al- 
ways be colour-blind to that range of 
Reality which is crystallised in the 
concept of Christ. Mr. Robertson 
shows very clearly that the real ration- 
alist reply to the question--“ What 
think ye of Christ?” is that, by 
ratiocination alone, only a very “ dusty 
answer,” is to be found. His labour is 
therefore, far from having been in vain. 


MELVILLE CHANING-~PEARCE 
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Dr. Coomaraswamy’s conception of 
art in this new volume of essays,* as in 
its predecessor, is clearly stated in the 
following passage :— 


That ‘To make the primordial truth in- 
telligible, to make the unheard audible, to 
enunciate the primordial word, such is the 
task of art, or it is not art,” has been the 
normgl! and cecumenical view of art....Our 


private and sentimental heresy which makes 
of works of art an essentially sensational 
experience is stated in the very word 
‘wsthetics.’...We are, indeed, just what 
Plato called ‘‘lovers of fine colours and 
sounds and all that art makes of these things 
that have so lttle to do with the nature of 
the beautiful itself. ” The truth remains, that 
“ Art is an intellectual virtue. ” 


Such a view of art takes it out of the 
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provincial and autonomous rea’m in 


which a degenerate humanism has ` 


confined it and relates it once again to 
the metaphysicel principles of which 
all buman activity is an expression. 
Elsewhere, in a profound and iLuminat- 
ing essay on “ The Nature of Buddhist 
Art,” Dr. Coomazaswamy desczibes the 
practice of an ert as a metaphysical 
and devotional rite, and remazks that 
no distinction can bə drawn between art and 
contemplation. The artist is first of all 


required to remove himself from kuman to 
celestial levels of apperception; at this level 


and in a state of unrication, no longer having ° 


in view anything external to himself, he sees 
and realizes, that is to say becomes, what he 
is afterwards to represent in wrcught 
material, 

This view, although persisting to 
this day in the East, is not peculiar to 
it. It was held ty the Schoolmen of 
Medieval Europe and expressed suc- 
cinctly by Dante in the words, “ No 
painter can paint a figure if he have 
not first of all made himself such as the 
figure ought to be ” It is only since 
men have become blind to the spiritual 
realm and forgotten to live in two 
dimensions at once, that they have 
zeased to regard all earthly forms as 
symbols of ideal prototypes laid up in 
neaven, = 

The divorce, however, between the 
sensible shape and zhe intelligible form 


In these three pieces, printed to- 
gether,* Dr. Coomaraswamy presents 
= clear and accurate diagnosis of the 
tension between the societies of the 
East and the forces which are invading 
tiem from the West. The masterly 
simplicity with which he handles this 
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in modero Western art is hardly as 
complste as Dr, Coomaraswamy sug- 
gests. Certainly the subordination of 
form to figure and engrossment in 
humaristic or naturalistic interests in 
Europ2an art after the Middle Ages, 
which ae deplores, cannot be considered 
a mere orgy of estheticism. The 
greatest Renaissance masters sought 
the divine form in the human figure, 
even if the humanity of their subjects 
and all its sensory associations tended 
more and more to submerge the spir- 
itual prototype of which the senses can 
give no direct report. 


The aim of a hieratic art is to 
symbokse the heavenly mysteries, but 
there is a place surely for an art which 
seeks to portray the divinely human. 
To practise truly such an art or even 
understand it, one must, as Dr. Coo- 
maraswemy writes, “be not merely a 
sensitive man, but also a’spiritual man ; 
and not merely a spiritual, but also a 
sensitive man.” And in these essays, 
in which he ranges over many fields of 
art from primitive folklore to medieval 
theory or Oriental practice, he ex- 
pounds vith as deep insight as erudi- 
tion the primordial truth in which life 
itself is known both as a mystery and 
as an art 
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vast cultural problem is due to the 
surety wiżh which he relates its various 
and bewi-dering aspects to one root of 
reality. Perhaps only a trained meta- 
physician is able to keep clearly in view, 
through sach a tangle of economic and 
political cfishoots, the fact that every 
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social organism lives, grows or decays 
with the existence, increase or fading- 
away ofa knowledge of reality enshrin- 
ed in a system of beliefs—in short, 
that what we call “ a culture” is a faith 
in action. To that supreme criterion 
of a culture all technical, economic or 
political diagnosis is subsidiary. 

It is India, more than the East in 
general, that is the subject of this 
booklet, but it is broadly true of the 
East as a whole that its societies are 
still living by the light of religion, by 
faith in a specific revelation of the 
nature of existence. To a much lesser 
extent, but still more than they know, 
the societies of the West are also living 
by what they still cherish of a religion, 
of a comprehensive vision of reality. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s great and peculiar 
contribution is due to his exact knowl- 
edge of this: so that, although deeply 
and even passionately involved in the 
cause of Indian liberation—and indeed 
Nationalism—he sees clearly that “the 
enemy ” is not England ( except in very 
contingent and relatively unimportant 
respects) but a spirit of denial based 
upon avidya, which has largely possess- 
ed itself of the West and is encroaching 
almost everywhere upon the East. 
Scientific-pseudo-scientific materialism, 
composed from categories of thought 
which are of very limited range, is 
accepted amongst all the “ progressive ” 
nations .as if it were the key to 
a complete and valid philosophy of 
life—a delusion as destructive of the 
real. spiritual and physical resources 
of European as of Indian life. In 
Dr. Coomaraswamy we have a writer 
who knows his St. Thomas Aquinas as 
well as his Sri Sankaracharya, knows 
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the Gospels as well as the Upanishads: 
and in the teaching of the great saints 
and doctors of the West he traces the 
same architectonic order of social and 
individual salvation which India has 
expressed in the fourfold system of 
katna-artha-dharma-moksha. It is that 
spiritual heritage which is being de- 
stroyed in both civilizations. 


Of the “revival of scholarship in 
‘India”’ (to which he himself has 
probably contributed substantially ) 
Dr. Coomaraswamy writes :— 


...in a sense the tables are turned, the 
Indian Sanskritist has begun to famuilarise 
himself with the Greek and Latin sources of 
Classical and Christian philosophy. But not 
as the missionaries stud.ed Indian scriptures 
in order to refute them; on the contrary, 
using one tradition to illuminate the other, 
and so as to demonstrate ever more clearly 
that the variety of the traditional cultures, 
in all of which there subsisted until now a 
polar balance of spirituel and material values, 
is simply that of the dialects of what 13 
always one and the same language of the 
spirit and of that Perennial Philosophy to 
which no one people or age can lay an exclu- 
sive claim.... 


This field of “ cultural relations, ” in 
which there has hitherto been more 
wishful thinking than accomplishment, 
is one in which this writer’s achieve- 
ment is altogether remarkable. And 
since what we call the problem of East 
and West is only to be resolved at the 
highest level of thought, where alone 
it presents itself in truly intelligible 
form, the importance of his work can 
hardly be exaggerated. For those who 
do not know it, this collection of two 
lectures and an essay will provide an 
excellent introduction. 


PHILIP MAIRET 
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Child Treauneat and the Therapy 
of Play. By Lypia Jackson and 
KATHLEEN M. Topp. (Methven and 
Co., LTD., Londor.. 8s. 6d.) 


This is a clear end careful exposition 
of the theory and practice of psycholog- 
ical therapy as :t is applied to the 
emotionally d:stcrbed child. It also 
gives a useful summary of various 
theories concernirg play, and empha- 
sises that play -tself, although the 
natural expression of childhood, is not, 
strictly speaking, therapeutic in itself, 
but, at the same t_me, can be curative 
in many cases, 

The authors say that “the play of 
a neurotic child... differs from zhat of 
a normal child in many well-defined 
ways. ..his plav may indicate both the 
type and exten oi his mental d:sturb- 
ance.” They go on to explain just in 
‘what way this diagnosis can be carried 
out and it is certam that most experi- 
enced mothers and teachers will agree 
with the conclusions reached. What 
may not be sufficiently clear, however, 
-s that, on occasions, normal ctildren 
nay react abnormally and that these 
its of strange behaviour are only tem- 
porary. Many otherwise well-balanced 
children can show peculiar aberra- 
sions at times and it would be a pity 
or an over-anxious parent to reac more 
‘nto the matter than is truly there. 

In fact it may ke argued that the 
book is not entirely suitable to the un- 
trained parent. But again one might 
say, with truth, sha: there should be ao 
untrained parents! However, as it 
presupposes a certain amount of 
psychological education on the part of 
the reader it is uilikely that much 
tarm can be done. Certainly it will 
ke of real help ta teachers and al! who 
hope to work for children. 
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Interesting descriptions are given of 
various methods of work, including a 
chapter on “ Play as an Expression of 
Conflicr ” and another on “Play as a 
Methoc of Treatment.” It is also 
cheerinz to. note that the authors, in 
commo1 with the newer scientific 
workers, emphasise the importance of 
“ mothering ” and the necessity for the 
infant and young child to feel the 
comfort and stability of a loving rela- 
tionship with his parents. Too many 
childrer have suffered in the past and 
in their later life from the exponents 
of the “don’t kiss the baby ” school of 
thought and from the rigid type of 
child treining (particularly in relation 
to toilet training ). that it is more than 
welcome to find responsible psychi- 
atrists showing just how erroneous these 
pseudo-scientific theories are, and how 
urgent it is that children should be given 
the env ronment and treatment their 
natures Jemand. 


It is made clear, throughout the 
book, that the home is, particularly in 
early years, the thing that matters, 
and that the neurotic child is the result 
of mistacen treatment or unfortunate 
relationsiip with the parents. In fact, 
it is often hard to make a successful 
adjustment owing to the problem 
parent. Thus we see the need, more 
and mote, for co-operation with the 
parents, for parent-teacher mectings, 
and for tae kind of Health Centre that 
will help parents to lead happier and 
more fulfilled lives. 

Naturally the authors have met with, 
and give examples of, children that 
are somewhat seriously maladjusted, 
but most of us have come across cases 
similar in type if not in acuteness, 
and so ars helped to understand them 
better. 
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The book is useful and worth while, 
but again one feels that it is sad that 
so much skill and energy must be given 
to putting right things that should 


A Century for Freedom: A Survey of 
the French “ Philosophers.” By KEN- 
NETH Urwin. (The Thinker’s Library, 
No, 109, C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., 
London. 2s.) 

This readable book is a useful addi- 
tion to the Thinker’s Library. Itisa 
sketch of the eighteenth-century Ra- 
tionalists, the encyclopedists or the 
French “Philosophers”: Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert, Bayle 
and others, and of their attempt to free 
the human mind from dogmatic re- 
ligion ; from dogmatic Christianity ; in 
particular, from Catholicism. “They 
were not attacking Christianity because 
it was Catholic, but Catholicism because 
it was dogmatic Christianity. ” 

We may say that the legacy of medieval 
Catholicism was (1) the confusion of reason 
with deduction ; (2) emphasis upon authority ; 
(3) opposition to free enquiry; (4) mystical 
interpretation of the Bible; (5) merciless 
extermination of ‘ heresy,” a campaign 
which justified the Inquisition and later the 
Index and the punishment of even cautions 
‘¢ free thinkers ” ; (6) the eschatology which 
demanded the eternal damnation and torment 
of many souls; and (7) the relative absence 
of progress in experimental science. 

What did the Rationalists mean by 
“reason”? This is a point of some 
importance. They meant by “ reason ” 
scientific reason—of the type of Des- 
cartes, Newton and Locke. By Ra- 
tionalism they meant both “ rational- 
ism ” and “empiricism ” which are gen- 
erally considered opposed to each other, 


Rationalism appealed to intuited and | 


self-evident axioms as opposed to the 


never have gone wrong, and which in a 
more reasonable society would never 
occur. I~ 42 
ELIZABETH CROSS 


revegled truths of dogmatic religion; 
and as opposed to this rationalism 
there was‘empiricism which appealed 
not to axioms, but to facts. As opposed 
to faith and the authority of dogmatic 
religion, eighteenth-century rationalism 
sought for “ certainty ’’—deductive and 
factual certainty—but was content, 
in the end, with ‘rational probabil- 
ity.” x 

So the alternatives before the eight- 
eenth century were two and both 
appear to me to be philosophically un- 
satisfactory: esther dogmatic religion 
or the rational probability of science; 
either Theclogy or secular Humanism. 
If medieval Catholicism left one kind of 
legacy, eigateenth-century rationalism 
left us another: a superficial and 
negative rationalism (and relativism ), 
where reason is assigned the task of 
contemplating mathematical symbols 
and rational probabilities. In the lang- 
uage of Plato, I should say that the 
eighteenth century, in spite of its 
attempt tc free the human mind from 
religious dogmatism, was yet ‘‘ unable 
to give and take a reason.” The 
Reason of the Rationalists could not 
penetrate Being. Reason was not for 
them that 
power of raising the highest principle in the 
soul to the contemplation of that which is 
best in existance. ( Republic: Book VII. 532 ) 

I should therefore describe this 
“ Century for Freedom ” as the Failure 
of a Century. 


N. A. NIKAM 
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In Quest of Ctvslization. By RONALD 
LATHAM, M. A. į Jarrolds, Puklishers 
(London) Ltd. 21s.) 

Whatever else we may nawadays 
disagree about, w2 all must agree that 
the course of human history tąpk a 
new turn on August 6th, 1945, when 
the Atomic Bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, In the year whica has 
passed since then -t has become ircreas- 
ingly apparent that, whatever new and 
productive sources of power may have 
become available to humanity in the 
development of atomic energy, the 
main thing that has been lez loose 
amongst us is Fear. We have awaken- 
ed from a world of dreams to realise 
that unless this science is curb2d and 
canalised by an effective world-con- 
trol, human civilization may very 
speedily come to an end, in a vast 
mutual suicide. 

Thinking of ths fact many people 
who can see a little way beyond the 
immediate present have asked whether 
civilization itse-f has not taken a wrong 
turning. Othezs, srobing deeper, have 
asked whether civilization, being a 
progressive adaptation of means to 
ends in an ever-videning control of 
nature, has not from the beginning 
carried the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion within itself. Ronald Latham, in 
an absorbing new study, In Guest of 
Ciatlizatton, traces its origins to the 
fact that man has within him the 
capacity for imagining better condi- 
tions of life fcr himself—a capacity 
which does not appear to be shared by 
any of the higher animals. In read- 
ing this study we pass in review a 
fascinating catalogue of the achieve- 
ments of ancient cultures, frcm all 
parts of the world. 


But have not the results of the last 
year, since August 6th, 1945, rendered 
it necessary to adopt a totally new 
standard of values by which to judge 
of the achievements of a civilization ? 
If the control of nature was destined 
to result in the destruction of 
Hiroshima, and potentially of all the 
other cities on earth, under atomic 
attack, and in the development of a 
fear-mentality in which we are told (as 
we recently have been told, even by a 
Commission of the British Churches ) 
that the only hope of survival may be 
a readiness to “ press the button first ” 
for the destruction of the cities of an 
ex-ally by means of the Bomb: then 
was not the whole enterprise of the 
control of nature wrongly conceived 
from the very beginning ? Was it not 
perhaps disastrously motivated by 
greed, first of more food and then of 
more possessions: and by hatred of 
other men—nature being ransacked for 
new weapons ? 

Is it not possible, in view of these 
things—things which today have be- 
come so tragically urgent—that the 
great spiritual teachers of humanity 
were right when they said, for instance, 
that a man’s wealth consisteth not 
in the multitude of the things that he 
possesseth : or that action should be 
undertaken not for the sake of selfish 
advantage but for the helping of other 
men and the glory of God ? 

There is every reason that we should 
go back to our beginnings, in the way 
in which this book encourages us to 
go back: but we should concentrate 
our attention less upon the material 
achievements of “civilization” and 
more upon the things of the spirit, the 
“ great imponderables, ” which alone 
breed a mind in man exempt from fear 
of mass-suicide because trained to live 
beyond the self, for others. 


Jonn S. HoyLanp 
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Voiceless India. By GERTRUDE EMER- 
son SEN. (Indian Publishers, Benares, 
Rs, 7/8 ) 

The American author of this book 
has sought to become the voice of the 
long-suffering dumb millions of India 
through this very truthful picture of 
life in a typical Indian village. Itisa 
very remarkable thing that this gifted 
women has achieved, first in the 
acquisition of authentic knowledge of 
Indian life at first hand and then in 
the simple telling of her experiences, 
making the reader see what she has 
seen and understand what she has felt. 
The reproduction of a collection of 
photographs of her Happy House and 
its environment in Pachperwa at the 
beginning of the book is of a piece with 
the rest of it, the whole book conveying 
the vividest of impressions of actual 
village life in India, through its atten- 
tion and faithfulness to detail. 

Miss Emerson, as she then was, did 
the only right, but the most difficult, 
thing, especially for a foreigner, to get 
to know the life of a people. Against 
the advice of even friendly Indians she 
quietly went and settled down in a 
small North-Indian village, remote from 
the centres of modern imported civiliza- 
tion. There she built herself a house 
with village labour and materials, ate 
what the village could provide and 
worked her way into the hearts and 
homes of the people. The book tells 
of her varied experiences, of doctoring 
without a license, because she could 
not resist the call of piteous suffering, 
of visits to the seclusion of the zenanas, 
of listening to the settling of disputes 
at the Tahsil, of meeting Yogis and 
snake-charmers. She also discusses 
serious problems like rural indebtedness 
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and land revenue, caste and illiteracy, 
child marriage and religion. But every- 
thing she touches is informed by her 
sympathy and illumined by her gentle 
humour. She bumped into God twenty 
times a day in Pachperwa, she says, as 
He was the explanation of everything 
in Indian village life. 

Of course she saw much that was 
primitive, crude and culpable in the 
life around her, much that was naturally 
repugnant to her American mind. But 
her consciousness of the crudities and 
indecencies of her own civilization 
prevented her from pronouncing a 
verdict upon another culture. The 
comparison she points out between 
Pachperwa illiteracy and New York 
literacy is characteristic of her whole 
attitude in drawing this picture of 
village India. The tell-tale evidence of ° 
what American civilization contributed 
for the edification of the literate 
American masses in the illustrated 
magazines she received was such that 
Miss Emerson had to make a bonfire of 
them unnoticed by her servants in the 
dead of night! “The illiteracy of 
Pachperwa seemed infinitely preferable 
to the literacy of New York.” Her 
delicate and sympathetic probing there- 
fore of the running sores in Indian 
village life demands the attention of 
those wha would befriend the friendless 
and serve the least and lowliest in this 
land. As Gurudev Tagore wrote in his 
introduction to the first English edition 
of the book, every Indian ought to be 
grateful to the writer for “ her masterly 
picture of our pathetic village life, so 
vivid and yet sober in its colours.” 
The present is an Indian reprint of the 
second American edition of the book, 
with a foreword by Pearl Buck. 


S. K, GEORGE 
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Essays on Human Evolution. By 
SIR ARTHUR Keira. (C,A. Watts and 
Co., Ltd., London. 15s.) 


In the scientific journal Nature (6th 
September 1941) a British scientist, 
Dr. C. H. Waddington, put forward the 
claim that at this stage in man’s evolu- 
tion science was in a position to provide 
the world with a true system of ethics. 

The problems discussed by Dr. Wad- 
dington and other scientific men are 
those upon which Sir Arthur Ke-th, one 
of our foremcst anthropologists, has 
teen working for the past twenty-five 
years. In Essays on Human Erolution 
he gives the results of his investi- 
gations in a series of brilliant essays 
dealing with the conditions in which 
man lived during the time of his major 
evolutionary changes; nations and 
tribes as evolutionary units; and war 
as part of the machinery of human 
evolution. 

Sir Arthur Keith has a calm and 


spiritual outlook on life which does not 


fail to react on the mind of the reader. 
He mekes no profession of iniallible 
knowledge, but marshals his facts, 
‘gleaned from many sources over a long 
period, and then presents his sare and 
ur.biased opinion. 

The introductory chapter gives us 
the writer’s belief i 
that human nature has been built up not only 
by evolution, but that every elemert in it 
“might serve as part of the machinery which 
brings about the further development of a 
‘tribe or community. Every reaction of our 
nature which works for the integratior of the 
trite and for its perpetuation...we may call 
good ; its action, in respect of the tribe, we 
may call virtuous. 
_ Where Sir Arthur Keith joins issue 
with Dr. Waddington is that he con- 
tends that what may be for the highest 
good, from the evolutionary view-point, 
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of any particular tribe or nation may 
spell disaster for the tribes or nations 
around it. To work out its evolution 
the nation or the tribe must remain 
integrated, isolated as a unit. If the 
life of a tribe is to continúe, its 
members must preserve its frontiers 
and must be prepared to die to keep 
their native soil. 

He discards the Victorian scientists’ 
idea that the final purpose of man’s 
existence is to develop individualism in 


man or woman, and believes that ‘‘to, 


permit a closed society...to develop 
its collective potentials of brain and 
body as an evolutionary unit” is the 
only satisfying explanation of man’s 
dual mentality. That evolution aims 
at producing societies and not individ- 
uals is Keith’s assumption. 

Citing modern Germany under Hitler 
as an example, Keith traces how war, 
force, terror and propaganda were 
evolutionary means used by the Nazis 
to weld the German people into a tribal 
whole. Terrible as are the results of 
war, it is, he claims, a means of evolu- 
tionary progress. 

War, according to Keith, is the final 
arbiter in intertribal struggles and 
serves an evolutionary purpose. In 
the recent war, Britain and her allies 
were involved in an evolutionary 
struggle to carry on their evolutionary 
careers. i 

This is a brilliant exposition of a 
much debated theme. Many of the 
writer’s statements challenge old 
beliefs. 
the goal of man’s evolution may be the 
sinking of all individualism in the tribe 
or the state. But that this is a vital, 
provocative work we cannot deny. 
Perhaps a solution to the argument is 
that individuality is necessary for tribal 


We may rebel at the idea that | 
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progress for iz is not a satisfactory 
conclusion to suggest that localised 
good may prove a world-wide evil! 


Rabindranath Tagore. By MASTI 
VENKATESA IYENGAR. ( Jeevana 
Karyalaya, 42-44, Gavipur Extension, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. Rs. 6/-) 

“Itis far better for a poet to miss 
his reward in this life rather than to 
have a false reward, or to have his 
reward in an sxcessive measure, ”’ said 
the poet himself in a letter to a friend, 
after the rousing reception which he 
had received in the West. He was 
right in his prognosis ; for soon followed 
carping criticism of his poetry, almost 
from the very same quarter. Also 
critics like E M. Forster began to say 
cautiously that in judging the poet 
people should wait for the adoration 
as well as the reaction that such adora- 
tion entails to abate in order that 
“« Beauty can pronounce across the 
_ subsiding dust.” There were others 
like the Rev. E. J. TEompson, who 
devoted ample pages to a study of 
Tagore, though they did not fully com- 
prehend the thinker in him, who 
‘derives from the oldest thought of 
his own race and is yet modern enough 
to be of use to all the world today. ” 

Among those that have discussed 
Rabindranath, few can approach the 
high level of critical appreciation to 
which Masti Venkatesa Iyengar has 
risen. Though Tagore’s magnitude of 
personality and pcetic merit cannot be 
Satisfactorily envisaged in a study of 
this length, one feels after perusing it 
that the author has spared no pains 
to combine exhaustiveness in a fair 
measure with the brevity that is 
befitting the scope of his undertaking. 
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Sir Arthur Keith has given us a very 
valuable and delightful book. 
"ALM. Low 


One finds here sufficient material too, 
not to miss that everything the poet 
touched—philosophy or economics or 
sociology—in his hands became poetry. 
The poet’s humour, his mysticism, his 
capacity for music and painting, have 
all been noticed in their proper places, 
so that when we lay the volume down, 
we feel that the great writer was even 
greater as a man. 

Masti’s mind is of a rare type, sens- 
ing in its own way the poetry in life. 
It comes naturally to him, therefore, to 
make out without great ado the exact 
significance of a piece or the subtle 
shade of a thought of Tagore’s. But 
at the same time his criticism on some 
points is really informed and altogether 
conducive to a correct appraisement of 
the poet’s life and genius. 

A book of this kind was an urgent 
need in South India, where there is not 
yet much real attempt to evaluate the 
rich mine of Tagore’s thoughts. How- 
ever much the poet may have suffer- 
ed in translation, still, much of the 
substance of what he wrote is within 
the reach of the average Indian, wheth- 
er he belongs to the North, the East, 
the West or the South of this vast 
country, because the culture and 
civilization represented by him have 
hardly anything that is not a commor 
heritage of all India. We therefore 
acclaim this impartial estimate as 
doubly a godsend, when indifference 
and inadvertence often play so large z 
part in the so-called criticisms that wa 
get of writers. 


K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 
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Voyage: An Anthology of Selected 
Stories. Edited Ly Denys VAL BAKER. 
{ Sylvan Press, London. ros. 64. ) 


The more perc2ptive understanding 
a reader can brinz to his reading, the 
more he will get out of the cofitem- 
porary short story. It does not set 
out to entertain. as the old “ plot ” 
story did; its rocts grow close to the 
roots of poetry, ir that the good short- 
story writer compresses, suggests much 
more than he makes explicit, and 
manages his style and form—a form 
that is not always easily apperert— 
in crder to achieve something complete 
and satisfying in its own terms. 

It is difficult to apply a test of qual- 
ity to examples >f an: art which is 
still in an experimental stage. This 
is a comparatively new field of litera- 
ture, and the reader unfamilia> with 
` its products may well be forgiven for 
feeling perplexed or dissatisfiea with 
a short story which “ doesn’t seem to 
nave much point.” But if he per- 
severes, one test will be to s2t it 
zgainst his own reading experience. 

An excellent selection of contempo- 
rary short stories has been got together 
ty Denys Val Baker. He calls the 
anthology Voyage as the stories are 


‘ intended to reflsct something of 


tie modern short story writer’s ad- 
venturing, or ‘voyaging,’ inte the 
many worlds of the creative imagina- 


tbn. » 


Here another test of quality must be 
applied—-how successfully does the 
story communicate, or re-create. an 
experience; whether an imagined or 
real experience, significant or trifling? 
It may be no more than a number of 
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washerwomen talking and quarrelling 
as they wring out the clothes over the 
steaming tubs—such is Fred Urqu- 
hart’s contribution, “ Dirty Linen.” 
But he evokes the scene perfectly; it 
is bustling, robust and garrulous. | 

In contrast to this realistic treat- 
ment of an everyday theme is Mary 
Lavin’s boldly mannered treatment of 
a tragic théme in “The Green Grave 
and the Black Grave. ” The body of a 
drowned Irish fisherman is brought 
back to his wife’s cottage by two other 
fishermen. The poetic prose conscious- 
ly—almost self-consciously—heightens 
the dramatic effect, and the dialogue 
between the two fishermen might be 
the chorus and semichorus of a 
classical tragedy. The story has a 
hypnotic effect, which one feels has 
been achieved by a trick, but does not 
touch the feelings. f 

In the realm of fantasy, Walter de 
là Mare in ‘‘ What Dreams May Come ” 
evokes through his precise use - of 
symbols the territories of an invisible 
world; and in “The Little Room ” 
William Sansom blends the nightmare 
world with the material world ina 
sustained and intensely imagined piece 
of writing. ; 

Aspects of war in other countries are 
the subjects of stories by Mikhail 
Sholokhov, Chun-chan Yeh and Alex . 
Comfort. Mulk Raj Anand is in light 
satirical vein with ‘‘The Two Lady 
Rams,” an enchanting fable of re- 
freshingly individual flavour. 

This book can be recommended as a 
representative and carefully chosen 
selection of stories which will repay 
study. ; 
HELEN SPALDING 
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History Is on Our Side. By JosEPH 
NEEDHAM, F.R.S. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

In his latest book, a compilation of 
letters and addresses from 1931 to 1942, 
Dr. Joseph Needham discusses some of 
the problems of the future in the light 
of the world as it is today. 

This is an eminently readable work, 
outspoken and provocative, but those 
who differ from Dr. Needham’s political 
creed may find it difficult to accept 
many of his arguments. 

Writing of science under capitalism 
Needham believes that in spite of the 
Industrial Research Associations form- 
ed to carry out fundamental research for 
particular industries, such schemes are 
a failure because individual firms are 
more interested in keeping information 
‘ from their competitors than in sharing 
it, while big Trusts and Cartels are 
unwilling to encourage fundamental 
research if they can by cheaper methods 
win substantial profits, 

In opposition to these claims, however, 
it must be stated that there are many 
today who see in the nationalisation of 
industry and the suppression of private 
enterprise a deadly enemy to original 
research and a corresponding lagging 
behind in scientific progress, Competi- 
tion and evolution are not always 
dissimilar. 

Regarding religion and politics, Dr. 
Needham attacks the Church for hold- 
ing the view that it must not concern 
itself with politics; that today religion 
is one thing and business another. 

Such a restriction in the Christian 
Church, would, if true, be indeed a 
fundamental lie, but here we think the 
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author is on shifting ground. It is 
surely a fact that at the present time 
the Church has been attacked for being 
too temporal and trying to interfere in 
government affairs rather than remain- 
ing wnmoved by what is going on in 
the world around. 

The work and addresses of the late 
Archbishop Temple show the attitude 
( official ) of the Christian Church and 
the resolve of its members to work for 
the good of the “ common man ” in 
every phase of life. 


It is when writing on science that 
Dr. Needham is most illuminating. He 
shows how under Nazism science was 
directed to devote all its energies to 
the glorification of war. He remarks 
on the decline of German science under 
Hitler; but it must be admitted that 
recent disclosures and exhibitions of 
German war weapons show that their 
skill and ingenuity stand high. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the research 
that brought such weapons into being 
can always be readily turned to peace- 
time use. 


Needham sees the future hope for 
the world to lie in that socialism that 
is part of the continuation of the 
evolutionary process; from apparent 
disorder 


biological and social organisation is every- 
where increasing. All science 1s a manifesta- 
tion cf this social organisation, itself the 
product of evolution and the guarantee of 
further evolution. 


An interesting and thought-provok- 
ing work, but it is not always easy to 
appreciate the author’s association of 
socialism and evolution. 


A. M. Low 
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- Indian Coniribr tion to English Litera- 
ture. By K. R. SRINIVASA I¥ENSAR. 
( Karnatak Publshing House. Bom- 
bay 4. Rs. 6/-) 


_ Dr. Iyengar Tad written an ad- 
mirable brochure on “‘Indo-Anglian 
Literature” for tae P, E. N. and now 
he has gone into greater detail to give 
us :this compreh2nsive work on the 
same subject, In the Preface he ex- 
plains ‘that he has used the term 
“literature” in its widest connota- 
tion, making it include the works 
of historians, philosophers, jurists, 
journalists and orators. He has teken 
within his purview works like Gandhi- 
jis great autobiography which was 
originally written in Gujarati and later 
translated by cthers into English. He 
has, moreover, tried to trace the history 
of Indo-Anglian Literature from Ram 
Mohan ‘Roy ard Henry Derozio, from 
Toru Dutt, Romesh Chander, Behramji 
Malabari and Nag2sh Pai to the young 
writers who started working in the last 
decade or even in the present ore. Na- 
turally the three Lundred pages of the 
book are crammed with matter and if 
some of our favouvites are not Ciscuss- 
ed.as fully as w2 would have liked 
them to be, we admire the skill of the 
writer in makirg so much of the space 
at his disposal and giving us dstailed 
critical studies of everything sigrificant 
in Indo-Anglian lizerature. 


- In these studies the author has given 
evidence not only of his wide reading 
but also of a cathclic taste and a crit- 
ical acumen rarel7 found in ‘‘ Hand- 


Shri S. N. Tedpatrikar calls his 
article in a recent number of The Poona 
Orientalist “ A New Approach to the 
Bhagavadgita. ’ Siri Tadpatrikar finds 
in Sri Krishna’s proclamation that 
“Equal-mindedness is Yoga” the 
master-key. W/itLout calmness, truly, 
there can be neithe- spiritual enl:ghten- 
ment- nor’ skill in action; with it, all 
things are possitle to man, That 
perfect balance car. well symbol-se the 
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books ” of Literature. In his detailed 
analysis of poems and dramas, of novels 
and essays, he has given us admirable 
samples of applied criticism but the 
most valuable parts of the book are 
those which raise general problems like 
those of dialogue in drama, of the 
portraiture of sophisticated society in 
objective works of art, of the place of 
English in future India, of the relation- 
ship of publishers and men of letters. 
Thus he concludes his survey of Indo- 
Anglian poetry by saying :— 

The best Indo-Anglian poets have given us 
something which neither English poetry nor 
any of our regional literatures can give; in 
other words, they have effected a true mar- 
riage of Indian processes of poetic experience 
with English formulz of verse expression. 

This suggestive sentence prompts us 
to ask: (x) Can we think of poetic ex- 
perience as universal and/or national ; 
(2) To what extent are any particular 

ormule of verse expression better 
suited for one type of poetic experience 
than for another; (3) What is the 
nature of the discipline to which the 
poet subjects himself when he chooses 
to express his feelings in verse rather 
than in prose; (4) Is the discipline 
more rigid and rigorous when the writ- 
ér chooses verse-forms of a language 
other than his mother-tongue? It is 
this suggestiveness which distinguishes 
genuine critical work from the products 
of laboured artifice and we are grate- 
ful to Dr. Iyengar for giving us this 


thought-provoking study replete with , 


information and illustrative of mature, 
balanced: judgment. 


N. K. SIDHANTA 


full self-conquest and the full unfold- 
ment of the human soul. He who has 
gained it, who is imperturbable, has 
indeed, as. Shri Tadpatrikar declares, 
attained the goal. Shri Tadpatrikar 
‘has laid hold of a valuable aid. to 
gathering the surface treasures of that 


` 


-ancient scripture of the soul, but no- 


formula, no net of ordinary man’s 
devising, surely, can contain the wealth 
of wisdom hidden in the Gita's depths. 


ENDS AND 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made 
several valuble points in his presidential 
address at the Indian Science Congress 
at New Delhi on January 3rd. There 
will be none to challenge his commit- 
ting of the ccuntry to co-operation for 
peace and progress, his warning to sci- 
entific workers not to allow themselves 
to be exploited for base ends, his 
insistence thet 
science must th nk in terms of the 400,000,000 
persons in Incia who need food, clothing, 
education, health, etc.—all the absolute 
necessaries of life that every man should 
possess, 

We cannct, however, concede the 
subordinate position assigned by im- 
plication to philosophy and religion 
when Pandit Nehru said that truth and 
God had little or no meaning to the 
hungry. ‘ ‘We have to find food for 
them. When we have done that we 
can philosophise and think of God.” 
This is putting the cart before the 
horse. Pandit Nehru’s quarrel really 
cannot be with the paramount import- 
ance of reBgion and philosophy pur 
Sang, but rather with the false religions 
and philosophies that, ignoring human 
unity, permit complacence in the 
presence of remediable suffering. 

In the aksence of a sound philosophy 
of life the récent communal riots, for 
examplé, wich naturally Pandit Nehru 
deplored; are not only understandable 
events but ominous portents, Without 

true philosophy of life possessed by 

> at least of the leaders-ef the peo- 


z 


SAYINGS 


e ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.’ 
HUDIBRAS 


, 


ple, there seem to be no reasonable 
grounds for Pandit Nehru’s assurance 
that when a whole people was on the 
move, thus giving evidence of their 
vitality, “ even if they went astray, 
they would come back to the right 
path. ” 

Social and economic questions do 
press for solution and cannot longer be 
put off, but before one builds the house 
one makes the plan ! 


“Mere independence cannot make 
us happy,” declared Prof. Meghnad 
Saha, F.R.S., in a statement issued 

“Iate in December apropos of the pro- 
spective inauguration at Delhi on 2nd 
January of the Association of Scientific 
Workers (India), This proposition 
requires no demonstratidn beyond a 
glance at the “ free” countries of the 
West. 

Professor Saha did well to deplore 
the over-emphasis which some politi- 
cians place on issues which seldom con- 
cern the common man and their ignor- 
ing of such vital problems as food 
clothing, housing, education, etc 
Communal rights are rightly includec 
among such irrelevant issues but, as 
certainly, religion is not—unless b” 
religion creedalism is meant. Tru2 
religion—the understanding of the rela- 
tion of the part to the Whole and tò 
all other parts, and action in accorc- 
ance with that understanding—can 
furnish what Professor Saha truly says 


od 
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political ‘institutions have failed to 
discover: ‘(The common purpose in 
life which would lead to unity.” It is 
most questionable whether scientific 
institutions can succeed better than 
tke politicians have done. 


This is not to say that science is not 
very necessary or that scientific werk- 
ers do not merit what Professor Saha 
_ pleads for on cheir behalf—more 
adequate remuneration and -elease 
irom “ the degradiag status of order 
suppliers’ to the vested interests... 
responsible for brmnging wars every 
zwenty years.” The physical necessi- 
zies must þe provided, by all means, 
zor all, and in that provision science 
can play a most in-portant rôle. “But 
they are means, not ends. 


We would not pit a damper cn the 
bbng overdue zeal fcr housing and otter 
physical reforms, but in the mat:er of 
Relative values, olc Epictetus’ state- 
ment cannot be gainsaid :— 

You will confer the g-eatest benefit o2 ycur 
cty, not by raising the roofs but by exalting 
tLe souls of your fellcw-citizens. Foe it 1s 
batter that great souls should live in small 
habitations than that abject slaves should 
barrcw in great houses. 


Developing Village India: Studtes in 
Valiage Problems, is a beautifully and 
profusely illustrated volume of nearly 
`- 3e0 pages, revealing and informative, 
icveluable to the reral worker and of 

interest to any one. This “ Special 
Number 1946” of Indian Farming, 
pub-ished by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research at New Delhi, 
ccntains more than fifty articles, group- 
ed under Organisation, Publicity and 
` Propaganda, Agricuiture and Nitri“ 
ticn, Animal Husbandry, Horticulture, 
Ccttage Industries, Health end Sanita- 


‘tion and Education and Culture. It 
testifies most eloquently to the growing 
recognition of the key importance of 
our villagers in any scheme for nation- 
al advance. 

Apprcpriately it is dedicated ‘‘To 
Indian Peasants with whom now lies 
the deccding vote and power.” ` But 
the composite picture which emerges, 
has, for all its interest, its depressing 
side. Was ever sceptre thrust into 
hands sc unready to wield it? The 


_Tigid conservatism of the Indian culti- , 


vator is zooted in the ignorance which 
it tends -o perpetuate, as J. M. Lobo- 
Prabhu brings out in his thoughtful 
article, based on experience, as a Dis- 
trict Officer, with “The Villager’s 
Mind.” But that very conservatism, 
so baffling when it slows down salutary 
change ir the initial stages, may prove 
most valnable as a brake as the move- 
ment gains momentum. The too rapid 
weakeninz of custom ané tradition, the 
too sudden spread of indiscriminative 
enthusiasn for the new, may lead to 
the drying up of the sources of India’s 
spiritual strength by the crowding out 


of Ramazana and Mahabharata and 


Quran br agricultural journals and 
their congeners. The sudden conversion 
to materiel yalues might easily put the 
masses at the mercy of the revolution- 
ary demagogue and sweep them from 
their mocrings, with dire results to 
India and to world peace, 

It is therefore of the highest import- 
ance that the traditional culture of the 
villagers is recognised as integral to the 


-planning for their welfa ir Datar 
Singh remarks in hiş Pr 
Folk art, olk-dances, fo A 


been given their place in 
for they are the heartbea 
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Several important points were made 
by Lady Dhanvanthi Rama Rau in her 
presidential address delivered at Akola 
on December 23th before the nineteenth 
session of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference. These included tke priority of 
the preliminary conditions for health 
and housing over even educational 
needs and the part that women can 
and should play in promoting the 
amelioration af economic conditions by 
fostering cottage industries, women’s 
co-operative societies, etc. Especially, 
however, Ladv Rama Rau wisely insist- 
ed on the responsibility of safeguarding 
children’s rigkts. 

The lack of knowledge of the requirements 
of the child from the earliest stage—even the 
pre-natal stage—the necessary diet, discipline, 
hours of sleep and play, methods of awaken- 
ing the child mind etc., 18 pathetic. 

“In no country,” she declared, “ are 
children so much neglected in spite of 
all the love bestowed on them as’ in 
India.” She saw ration-wide propa- 
ganda in the homes as a primary need 
and urged the branches of the Confer- 
ence to work for the child’s fundamental 
rights by changing the outlook of the 
mothers and the grandmothers—a task 
which only women could successfully 
perform. 


Presiding at Akola on 2gth December, 
at a meeting under the auspices of the 
All-India Women’s Conference, the 
Princess of Berar appealed to the 
women of India to do all in their power 
to bring about communal harmony. 
Without this, she truly declared, there 
could be neither progress anywhere in 
India nor security in any Indian home. 
She deplored that on the golden thresh- 
old of freedom, on which India stood, 
fell the dark shadow of communal 
strife. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 
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I feel it in my heart that it is not thus she 
should have approached this day, unsure of 
herself and with inner turmoil and torment 
tearing at her heart It ıs with the calm 
strength and dignity born of peace and con- 
cord among her children of all races and of 
underStanding of one andther’s problems and 
purpose, with courage, conviction and toler- 
ance, that she should have moved to greet 
the dawn. Then none would have questioned 
or criticised her ability to attain or maintain 
that power. 


The women of the country cannot 
disclaim indirect responsibility for the 
present situation or for the tragic 
happenings of recent months, though 
the ignorance of the majority may be 
urged in extenuation. The removal of 
that ignorance should be a first charge 
on the State. For women everywhere 
are the creators of the climate of 
thought and feeling in which their 
children pass their formative years. 
It is proverbial that ‘‘as the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined.” Childhood 
impressions form the background for 
later thoughts, feelings and acts. 


The Princess of Berar therefore did 
well to urge upon the women of the 
country the duty of instilling into their 
sons the understanding that so vasta 
country was naturally the home of 
diverse cultures, races and religions. 
The many colours represented by those 
differences could be blended, to the 
enriching of the Indian picture, “with 
wisdom and tolerance and compassion.” 
“ Let this,” she concluded, “ be for 
us, the women of India, our vision, our 
desire and our determination.” 


Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Educational 
Adviser to Rampur State, presiding at 
Trivandrum on zogth December at the 
fourth All-India Adult Education Con- 
ference, declared that both political 


~ 
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and human reasons had brought the 
issue of adult education to the forefront. 


| Recent events in India have under- 
lined the need o? education on right 
lines.’ Mr. Saiyidain appealed most 
earnestly to all po-itical leaders, parents 
and teachers, as to all young men and 
women ‘who inlabit this great iand 
which is today plunged in-shame and 
mourning at the misdeeds of its own 
children—to realse whither we are 
going and to cry analt to this madness.” 


_ Mere imparting of the rudiments of 
education and leaving the adult un- 
enlightened, is pleying into the hands 
of demagogue and fanatic, whose 
approach to him we shall hav2 facil- 
itated. Mr. Saiy-dain is quoted as 
declaring that 
unless we could bring the totalimpact cf an 
enriched adult educa-ion to bear on the life 
of an illiterate adult and widen his horizon 


of knowledge and appreciation, we cculd not 
succeed even in our narrow objective of 


imparting literacy. 


In laying the foundation stone of 
the National Physical Laboratory near 
New Delhi on Jenuary 4th, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru stressed the import- 
ance of atomic 2nergy research in 
India—not, he hoped, to make bombs, 
but for its practical bearing on indus- 
try etc. Not only had radio-active 
elements their demonstrated therapeut- 
ic value; they also held the promise of 
making power mcbile, and this of 
making possible the wider distribution 
of industry. India had tremendous 
‘power resources yet inadequately 
tapped, posing the question how to 
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yoke those together with her man- 
power and her vast mineral resources. 

Science could, moreover, help to 
overcome -the present rather hide- 
bound and restricted outlook: of many 
in regerd to social customs and the 
like. 

Scierce had been of service in the 
past and should be in the future in 
helping to free mankind from terror of 
the gods, though much remained still 
to be done in India in that respect. 


And then he said a true’and highly 


thought-provoking thing: “ There is, 
perhaps, a greater terror even than 
the terror of the gods, and that is the 
terror of man himself.” .We do not 
altogether.share the confidence which 
he expressed that, “in that, science 
and the scientific approach may also 
help a great deal. ” 

As he himself brought out at the 
inaugural meeting of the All-India 
Scientific Workers Association, “a 
time mzy come when organised scien- 
tists may well have the power to hold 
a pistol at the rest .of the community 
if they want to. ” That might pp 
he said, if science proceeded 
purely on the lines of advocating and en- 
couraging the profit motive in the individual, 
Power plus’ profit motive is a very dangerous 
thing and I should like scientists to develop 
more of what in India we consider the 
Brahminis spirit... ; 
which he implied had nothing at all to 
do with birth in a Brahmin body. 

What, indeed, but the understand- 
ing of the unity of all men with each 
other and with the Universal Presence, 
can inspire that spirit and so effectively 


remove ‘‘ the terror of man himself’ ?~ 


+ 
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Point out the 


“ Way "however dimly, 


and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to thane who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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PACIFISM AND POLITICS: 


1946 


[In this thought-provoking article Mr. John Middleton Murry com- 
pletes, from an Englishman’s stand-point, the trilogy of articles on Pacifism, the 
other two of which, from an American’s and an Indian’s points of view, appear- 
ed in our issué for November 1946. Mr. Murry makes out a quite strong case 
for the reorientation of pacifist thinking, although he weakens it somewhat by 
his appeal to the death penalty as precedent for war to force aggressor nations 


to obey world Jaw. 


Alternatives to legal murder do exist and the arguments 


against the barbarous practice are numerous and cogent and are gaining 


ground.—Er. ] 


Mr. Hervey Wescott’s interesting 
essay on “ Pacifism, Politics and 
America ” is concerned with possibil- 
ities of a new type of political action 
which, at the present moment, are 
real for America alone. They do not 
exist for Britain. Indeed, the benef- 
icent economic policy which Britain 
has at last, in concert with America, 
decided to apply to the British zone 
of occupied Germany is possible—if 
it ts really possible—only because of 
the American loan to Britain. We 
are merely passing on to Germany 
the American charity to ourselves—a 
real and present sacrifice for Britain, 
no doubt, but one which can be 
effectively made only at the price of 
an eventual default on the American 
loan, l 


Mr. Wescott advocates this benev- 
olent economic policy as a relevant 
form of the practical politics of non- 
violence. I do not dispute the 
justice of the claim ; and I sincerely | 
hope that the policies he recommends ` 
may conte to be the official policies 
of the United States. Indeed, if 
they could be applied now—and in 
the particular form of generous 
economic aid to Russia—they might 
have a potent effect in easing the 
political tension that now exists 
between the United States and 
Russia. Whether or not they are 
policies of non-violence, they are 
certainly policies of constructive 
peace-making. Unfortunately, the 
United States, alone among the 
Great Powers today, is in a position 
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tc pursue them. For the rest of the 
world they are Utopian. Ard, still 
more unfortunately, the domestic 
political situation of the United 
States at the present moment forbids 
us even to hepe that these policies 
will be adopted for some years to 
come. 

Yet these are crucial years The 
pattern of world-politics will be 
shaped in them ; and what, is done, 
or left undone, in the years that must 
pass before Mr. Wescott’s benev- 
olent economic policy is adopzed by 
the United States as its national 
policy, will determine whether the 
world moves towards world peace or 
a third world war. The tempo of 
events, we may be sure, will corre- 
spond to the predigious increase of 
the physical energies at the disposal 
of mankind which has occurred in 
the process of waging World War II. 
The next four or five years will see 
the world either set towards war, 
rushing headlong down the steep 
place-—now so vastly steeper than it 
was even in 1939—to world anarchy, 
or struggling pa-nfully and labo- 
riously up the mountain, away from 
the abyss. That ascent may take 


nany years, before climbing human- 


-ty can reckon itself secure. 
Facths descensus Averno:, 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evačere ad 
auras 
Foe obus, hic labor est. 

In such a situation ( whose gravity 
end urgency I arr. sure I have not 
exaggerated ), what is the practical 
politics of pacifism? What policy, 


cr policies, can facifists advccate, ` 


as policies of- pacifism, which have 
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the remotest chance of success, in 
the very definite sense of averting 
the catastrophe of a third world 
war ? 

This is a question to which I have 
given the most searching and per- 
tinacious thought of which I am 
capable. And I am bound to 
acknowledge that my conclusion is 
that pacifism, in the now accepted 
meaning of individual renunciation 
of war, has no relevant or practical 
policy to propose to meet the world’s 
need today. The pure pacifist, if 
he may be defined as one who 


subscribes, in writing or in thought, 


to the pledge: ‘‘I renounce war 
and will never support or sanction 
another,” and who intends, in 
whatever circumstances, to honour 
that pledge, must, on peril of deceiv- 
ing both himself and others, with- 
draw consciously and deliberately 
from ths field of politics. 


I think that such a pacifist could 
consistently advocate to his country- 
men complete and unilateral dis- 
armament. Provided he does so with 
entire honesty, that is to say, 
without pretending for one moment 
that such deliberate disarmament 
would bring any increase of security 
whatever to his country, in the kind 
of war that a third-world ‘war will 
inevitably be, I see no contradiction 
in his advocating complete and 
unilateral disarmament to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

But I myself should be unable to 
follow his doctrine or his example, 
for the simple reason that I am 
convinced I should be wasting my 
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time. There is not the faintest 
possibility cf converting either a 
majority or a substantial minority 
of Englishmen to unilateral disarma- 
ment today The average citizen 
of the British democracy makes but 
one politica. demand: a national 
policy which offers, or gives a chance 
of, security in an age when the 
atomic bomb has been invented, and 
the ideolog:cal conflicts between 
Communism and Capitalism on the 
one hand, and between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy on the other, 
have become immeasurably more 
acute than they were before World 
War II. Unilateral disarmament 
neither offers nor gives a chance of 
the security sought by the common 
man in a modern mass society. 
Therefore, it is not practical poli- 
tics: to be Dracticable at all, in the 
simple sense of being adopted as a 
national policy, it would require a 
mass conversion of the British peo- 
ple to an otherworldly religion. The 
possibility is so remote as to be 
entirely negligible. 

The only policy that offers the 
world a real chance of escape from 
the catastrcphe of a third world war 
is a form of collective security. 
British pacifism has a habit—it has 
not existed long enough to be called 
a tradition—of opposing ccllective 
security on the ground that, in 
the last resort, the international or 
supranational authority must coerce 
the recalcitrant member by war. 
Under pressure of the new necessity 
of controlling atomic energy, the 
form of collective security sought has 
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changed, and what is contemplated, 
by the Baruch proposa's, is the 
formation of at least the nucleus of a 
world government. Many pacifists 
seem bent on opposing that also. 
The Atomic Authority which Amer- 
ica and Britain are striving to bring 
into being would be one which 
instantly imposed sanctions on any 
nation which evaded or repelled tlie 
inspection and control of the Atomic 
Authority. The Authority would 
have a complete monopoly, in the 
territory of every nation, of the 
production of atomic energy, wheth- 
er for purposes of war or peace. 
This involves the creation of an 
entirely new kind of supranational 
authority which would directly con- 
trol, in every nation, overwhelming 
resources of power. It follows that 
any nation attempting to make war 
would have to seize the Atomic 
Authority’s installations. Such an 
attempt would necessarily have to be 
met by instantaneous punishment : 
which could, in the nature of the 
case, only be war. Therefore, argue 
many pacifists, such a system must 
be opposed. 


If it adopts this stand-point, I 
believe, pacifism will become def- 
initely retrogressive. It will be 
publicly opposed to the only system 
that can save mankind from the 
devastation and misery of a new 
world war, with the appalling weap- 
ons of destruction now available. 
To oppose a system which is devised 
solely to abolish war, and has no 
other raison d’étre, on the ground 
that there is no other way, except 
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war, to coerce a nation which delib- 
erately breaks tke law in order to 
wage war, is to be guilty of two 
things: first of anarchy, and second, 
of committing an unpardonabl=con- 
“ fusion of thought 

With. regard to the first, I hold 
that no conscientious pacifist has 
any right to propagate anarchy in 
ihe political field. If war mtst be 
che ultimate sanction of a new polit- 
ical system designed to abolisk war, 
zhe right course of action far the 
Dacifist who believes that war, no 
matter for what purpcse or with 
what motive, is an evil which he 
sannot countenarce, is to abstain, 
very rigorously, from all propaganda 
cn the political fied. If he does not 
abstain, he suffers the corruption of 
-he best, which is the worst. 


In the second place, to refuse to 
distinguish, at tŁis point in the 
-vorld’s history, between kinds of 
svar—and specificelly between a war 
waged for conquest or empire, anda 
war undertaken in order to ccmpel 
a criminal nation 20 obey the public 
law of the world waich it has broken, 
is, in my opinion, an intellectual and 
moral equivocation of the mest 
grievous kind. To declare that 
those two generically different xinds 
of war are one: simply war, and 
simply evil, is a perversion of truth. 
The moral discr mination of the 
English people, seeking to establish 
rules of justice, has distinguished 
clearly between ro less than four 
Linds of man-slayiag: murder ( with 
many degrees of extenuating cir- 
cumstances ),. manslaughter, justif- 
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able homicide, and legal execution. 
They range from the absolutely evil 


‘to the socially necessary, and good. 


To lump them all together as murder 
is to bid a long farewell to truth. 


So w-th the equivocation which 
lumps together as mere war, the war 
which is a perpetuation of existing 
international anarchy, and the war 
which might conceivably be neces- 
sary to 2stablish or to vindicate the 
acknowledged public law of the 
world. The former is evil—unmitigat- 
ed evil: the latter, I do not hesitate 
to affirm, would be good. How good 
may be judged from the fact that 
such a war has never been fought, 
simply Lecause it belongs to a stage 
of world order which the world has 
never reached, because the nations 
have shrunk from the sacrifice 
required. 

And I say that such a war‘ would 
be good—not absolutely, of course, 
but relatively to all previous wars 
whatsoever—in the full knowledge 
that it would have to be waged ( if 
it had tc be waged ) with the appall- 
ing instruments of destruction which 
man now commands. I am morally 
certain it would not have to be 
waged, and that if the new system of 
world ozder by Atomic Authority 
could b2 established none would 
rebel ageinst it—because its benefits 
would ke so manifest and so im- 
mediate. But that I should oppose 
and resist such a world order and 


public law because it might be neces- 


sary to nake war on a nation that 
rebelled against it, would be, for me, 
stark insanity or, worse, a moral 
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irresponsibility waich would be 
unpardonable. 

If I am told that I have ceased to 
be a pacifist (as I probably shall be) 
I shall reply quite simply that if 
to be a pacifist means accepting an 
obligation to oppose and resist the 
establishment of a public law for the 
world, I never was one ; and if people 


have imagined me to be one, I wel- 


come the opportunity of correcting 
their mistake. I was a pacifist 
precisely because there was no 
acknowledged .public law in the 
world, and wars were the expression 
of its anarchy. This anarchy cul- 
minated in the hideous demand for 
“unconditional surrender” made 
upon Germany in the last war: a 
demand made because even the 
vestiges of public law in the world 
had finally disappeared. 


The distinction between such a 
war and the war which might 
conceivably have to be waged to 
compel a nation to obey the public 
law of the world against which it 
had rebelled is, to my mind, as 
absolute as the distinction between 
murder and legal execution. And 
the distinction would be immediately 
apparent in that the conditions of 
surrender would be public from the 
beginning. All that the rebel nation 
would have to do would be to declare 
its willingness to submit to the law, 
and to such punishment—by way of 
reparation for damage caused—as 
the law would prescribe. _ 

Furthermore, it is obvious that, 
in the system presupposed by a 
supranational Atomic Authority, 
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the first act of war would be under- 
taken not by the Authority itself but 
by the rebel nation, which would 
have to attempt to seize the installa- 
tions of the Authority. The act of 
aggression would be palpable and 
flagrant. In so far, therefore, as 
pacifism has any relevance in such a 
system, it would lie in the effort to 
dissuade the rebel and aggressor 
nation from its crime. For pacifism 
to be employed first in preventing 
the establishment of such a system, 
then in dissuading the Authority 
from compelling the aggressor nation 
to submit to the Law, is fantastic 
and perverse. 


Such‘an attitude can be defended 
only if pacifism is a creed of complete 
anarchism. If pacifists are people 
who believe that all public law, 
whether within the national society, 
or between the nations, is an evil 
which should be abolished, and that 
the only valid law is that which the 
individual, in circumstances of abso- 
lute (and unimaginable) freedom 
would impose upon himself, then, 
and then only, can they rationally 
defend such a refusal to establish 
or support a public law for the 
world. If pacifists are people who 
believe that men and women are so 
good that they have only to be given 
absolute freedom in order to be 
perfect ; if they believe that no man, 
and no nation, if left to its own 
uncontrolled devices would ever 
dream of actually using the dreadful 
instruments of man-destruction that 
now exist; if they believe that 
atomic bombs and controlled rockets 
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were invented mezely as exercises in 
human ingenuity and as objects for 
æsthetic contemplation, and that 
all we have to do is to let everybody 
who wants them have as many as 
ae wants to play with, and then the 
world will be at peace—then pacifists 
are justified in ob-ecting to a system 
which aims at abolishing wer by 
=hreatening war on thcse who at- 
cempt war. For chey object not to 
all war, but to all Law. 


I have not met any such pacilists. 
=f they really exist, they are 
an utterly insignificant handful of 
pecple. But I have met many 
pacifists who simply refuse to <hink 
out the reality of the human situa- 
tion at the present time, or even to 
consider the flagrant contradiction 
between their acc2ptance and sup- 
port of the Law in the domestic soci- 
ety to which they belong and their 
refusal to accept or support the 
attempt to establish a Law between 
rations. They persist in being blind 
to the fact that in the name of 
peace they support Law at home, 
and Anarchy abroad. They support 
Law where we might possibly do 
better with less of it, anc oppose it 
where its establishment is obvicusly 

-necessary to the survival of the 
human race. 

“I do not think the honourable 
name of " pacifism ” should be used 
to cignify such lax and equivocal 
thinking as this, which will tring 
the name into deeper disrepute as 
the crying.need of the world for Law 
becomes more menifest. I think 
pacifism. can legitimately include two 
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sor s of people who equally abhor 
vio-ence : those who refuse to be in- 


strrmer.tal to the use of violence, for. 


an} purpose and with any motive; 
anc those who believe that it may 
be zightly used to compel obedience 
to Law. Law being understood as 
tha: which commends itself to the 
common reason and conscience of 
markind. Whether the first can 
honourably accept the conditions of 


, existence in an ordered domestic 


socisty, where obedience to law 
is enforced, in the last resort, by 
violence against those who transgress 
it, i a matter for their conscience. 
Since, however, as things are, they 
cancot avoid being members of a 
domestic society governed by law, 
ever if their consciences are uneasy 
they cannot escape to a society with- 
out Law. And intellectual and 
moral integrity surely requires of 
them that, just as they silently 


acquiesce in the sanctions behind — 


the law of the civil society, they 
shold silently acquiesce in the sanc- 
tion. that must be imposed if any 
Law for the society of nations is to 
be established. They will maintain 
their refusal to be directly instru- 
men al in the exercise of violence to 
mairtain the Law, since they are 
themselves prepared to take the risk 
of living in a society which relies for 
its o-der solely on the laws written 
—ofren illegibly—in the individual 
humin heart. They are citizens of 
anotier city: governed only by the 
Law of Love. 


Trose others may legitimately be 


calle] pacifists who, desiring just as, 
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ardently to found the city whose 
law is Love, but, knowing how terri- 
bly far they themselves at times fall 
short of its demands, are convinced 
that the establishment of the Law 
of Justice is the necessary prelim- 
inary to the establishment of the Law 
of Love. They would render unto 
Cesar that, which is Cesar’s; and 
unto God that which is God’s. They 
realise that the dissolution of .the 
world is threatened noi through its 
failure to live by love, but its failure 
to live by justice. Love, which is 
the fulfilment of the Law, cannot 
begin to be operative where the Law 
itself does not exist. They will 
therefore not merely acquiesce in, 
but actively support the use of 
violence when it is employed for 
the vindication of the Law which 
commends itself to the reason and 
conscience of mankind. - And they 
will not shrink from being directly 


A golden star in eitker hand, 

A silver star upon your brow, 

Between your lips a crimson rose, 
Beneath your feet a gleaming prow: 
Sail out across the tranquil sky, 

Steer for the moon’s pale harbour-bars, 
And hang upon her ivory horns. 

‘Your treasured pair of golden stars. 
Leave your white boat beside the shore, 
With silver star to guard it there; 
Swing from Orion’s belt, and dive, 
Bird-like, through glimmering gulfs of air. 


instrumental to the use of violence 
for this good end. They will say, in - 
my opinion quite truly, that the war 
which they may conceivably be 
called to support to maintain the 
Law would not be “war” at all. 
For all its horror it would be benef- 
icent. .It would be the price paid 
for the defeat of anarchy and the 
establishment of Justice: the war to 
end war of which in the past so 
many lying statesmen have spoken. 
It is the willingness to pay the price 
which matters, for, in so far as that 
willingness exists, the price may not 
have to be paid. They will say the 
time has come when pacifism must 
be prepared to lose its life to save 
it: for the life of pacifism lies in 
world peace. The pacifism that 
preserves its orthodoxy at the cost : 
of world anarchy and a third World 
War has ceased to be a humane 
creed. 
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Alight upon the Mılky Way, 

Explore her potent mysteries, 

Her secret rivers, diamond sands, 

Lone islands in her foamy seas, 

Till the moon vanishes, and morn 

Steals from your lips the crimson rose: 

Then through ethereal dawn-mist turn 

Back to the house of your repose. 

There you shall find your silver Star, 

Your Boat safe-moored beneath the height, - 
Your galden Stars in either hand 
Clasped—and the Rose of your Delight. 
eee a _ Eya Margin. 
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SCIENCE AND HUMAN MORALS 


[Dr. Joan Coons, the young American writer whose first novel, Without 
Passport, was published four years ago, while she was still in her twenties, 
writes here of the widening scope of ethics, of collective behaviour and collect- 
ive responsibility. But she does not lose sight of the individual in the group. 
She writes with a clear-eyed perception of the danger of man’s tools becoming 
the end instead of the means of his existence, and of the need for “a true con- 
cept of the spiritual greatness possible for man. ”—ED. ] 


Science has become the great 
dominant power today. Through 
it we have the means of attairing a 
richer materialism and an econom- 
ically secure future. It is a power 
zhat is changing our world whether 
we like it or not ; for‘we may kinder 
zhe progress of science but we can- 
not stop it. The effects of science 
spread slowly at frst, but with ever- 
:ncreasing rapidity, until its impact 
has shaken the universe. Ia its 
expansion it has speeded up evolu- 
tion to an awe-inspiring degree. 
"We are acutely aware of its force, 
and our awarensss has made us 


tearful; for science has also become 


the weapon of political bargaining. 
In turn we have become appr2hen- 
sive of our morals: Man’s behaviour 
to man has suddenly taken on anew, 
greater significance, and we seek in 


his sense of morality a safeguard ’ 


egainst the dange-s of his scientific 
echievements. - l 
In writing of science and human 
morals, I would define ‘‘ morals’ as 
tradition, and “ sciance ” as examina- 
‘Hon or analysis, and therefore, the 
treaking with tradition. At birth 
man’s mind is voi, is slowly filled 
“with concepts which form the mind- 


to-be. Some of these are sensory or 
first-hand experiences; some are 
taught, traditional, or second-hand. 
All tradition is taught, but was also, 
in the beginning of man’s memory, 
first-hand sensory. Every human 
concept was once in evolution and 
will continue to develop and alter in 
the years tocome. Thought is built 


up, as cellular tissue is built up from. 


cells, frem individual sense concepts 
from the outside. The matrix of a 
mind is formed principally by edu- 
cation, so few, if any of us, are ever 
quite free of the induced psychosis 
of childhood—each has a more or 
less hypnotized life. The pity is 
that we are saddled in defenseless 
childhood with concepts which may 
or may rot be verified by subsequent 
experiences. These concepts form 
a weight about the neck; on the 
whole, a millstone about the neck of 
civilization. Yet they are the basis 
for man’s evaluation of his morality 
as an individual and as a people; 
for the morals of a nation are, after 
all, neitker greater nor weaker than 
those of its people. Nor are they 
the sum of its people’s morality, but 
rather the standard developed by 


the class in power. Circumstance is _ 
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the final determinir.g factor allowing 
either good or evil to dominate. 

Since all morals are traditional], 
and may or may not become obsolete 
in evolution, they must be examined 
by science in the light. not of the 
past, but of the future; for the 
present has no dtration, does not 
exist. It is essential, however, that 
the scientific mind examining morals 
be itself freed from all induced 
psychosis. We cannot expect man- 
kind’s morals automatically to keep 
pace with science. An adequate 
morality always lags behind the 
innovations outmcding the existing 
standards and demanding newer 
ones. It is up to the scientist to show 
the way, to re-educate mankind, 
equipping him with concepts requir- 
ed for the intelligent utilization of 
the very forces of science itself. 


The two primal urges are self- 
preservation and hunger. All others 
are secondary. So it would seem 
that the functions of science are 
largely economic and materialistic. 
But this is not enough. We have 
too long neglected the science of 
human relationships. We cannot 
create a new and better world merely 
by creating new and better imple- 
ments for the advancement of our 
material civilization. Neither can 
we accomplish this by inventing 
greater and more terrifying tools of 
destruction. To say that we, man- 
kind, must behave better or be 
obliterated by our own creations is 
a futile warning. It is as if one 
were to explain the horrible results 
of excessive drinking to a group of 
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alcoholics, and expect them all to 
set down their glasses. Some would 
heed the given advice ; some would 
not. It depends on the individual. 

Man has yet to learn a collective 
behaviour. He thinks of behaviour 
as the actions of individuals, and of 
the responsibility for this behaviour 
as the responsibility of individuals. 
Such a concept is no longer possible. 
Man must be educated to understand 
and accept the responsibility for the 
behaviour of mankind as a whole. 
No longer can ethics deal with man’s 
relation to man as individuals alone, 
but as people. Today we need not 
a greater morality but a collective 
rather than a personal morality. 
Such a collective morality must be 
acceptable by the people as a whole. 
The true morality conforms with 
the needs of the overwhelming 
majority. But in the planning of 
this collectivism we must not com- 
pletely forget the individual; for 
there is no gain in any human en- 
deavour where man as a mass is 
supreme without any thought of 
the individual. Both are essential. 
They cannot exist separately, but 
one within. the other, an integral 
part of it. It is not that man has 
got to behave better, but that he 
has got to behave differently. 


Man needs mosi of all to be given 
an insight into himself as man, as he 
really is, not as the illusion we create. 
As Sigmund Freud has pointed out 
in his Reflections on War and Death, 
man’s illusion becomes worthless if it 
demand that he live psychologically 
‘beyond his means. It is asking toc 
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much of human beings to ask them 
to accept, utilise and enjcy the 
benefits of any mew power, demand- 
ing that they aitomatically adopt 
the wisdom and norality which the 
use of that power intelligently and 
safely requires. An awareness of the 
dangers of a power is not enovgh. 
Neither is the desire or wish tc use it 
wisely. These are only the beginning. 
Wisdom and morality do not spring 
up, but are acquited, must be taught. 
Education is essential. Here the 
bond between science and human 
morals is strengthened every day; 


for science has made necessary a, 


collective behaviour for man and 
made the results of his behaviour 
werld-wide in consequences. Our 
world caynot withstand the dangers 
of this collectivism if bad. Society 
must look to'science for the answer 
‘to its problem, for its very existence. 
As science departs from the accepted 
conditions and beliefs of its Gay, it 
becomes the duty of the scientist to 
2ducate the world in the newer ideas, 
io give us a newer morality. Morals 
do not keep manxind alive. They 
only preserve his present existence, 
and so must change with the changes 
‘wrought by science. ; 

:. In every age thare has come toits 
people a time for decision, a chal- 
lenge to a new way of life. Each 
time mau has accepted, perhaps as 
bewilderedly as we. We cannot 
help being confused by the terrifying 
tempo of life today. And yez, for 
perhaps the first time in the history 
cf his existence, man has it within 
kiş power to secure the material 
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comditions for a better life, a good 
life, for all the people of the world. 
It remains for him to use this power 


‘to such an end, rather than as the 


‘cudgel for whipping parts of man- 
kird for the advantage of the few. 
Such a world can no longer endure. 
Our problems have ceased to be 
technical and now are political. In 
beiag political, they become those 
of the intellect; for man’s politics 
car: be wise and fruitful to mankind 
only if they come out of man’s 
intellectual understanding. Disaster 
is surely the result of political 
reasonings springing from his igno- 
ranze, his fear and his greed. These 
can only lead to war; for war is the 
continuation of politics by a different 
meens. So we ask of the scientists 
not only the tools of our liberation 
but alsc knowledge, that we become 
not the slaves of our implements 
but their beneficiaries. '. 

- We reed a true concept of the 
spir.tua_ greatness possible for man. 
Mar must be given a faith, greater 
than his fear, a faith in himself 
ratker than in the strength of the 
things he has created.- The tools of 
his existence must not become the 
reason for his existence, lest he cease 
to exist im the spiritual beauty of 
mankinc, and be represented only by 
his cwn inventions. His-faith must 
be built upon knowledge and under- 


standing ; he must have the realist 
sensation of being benefited by it, 
mus: be made a participant spir- 
itually zs well as materially. We 
mus: demand of science.that it teach 
as well as create. 

: _ Joan Coons 


ten 


THE WAY TO SELF-EDUCATION 


T Nothing is a greater handicap to human progress than the defective 
educational systems of the day. As Dr. M. Hafiz Syed of the University of 
Allahabad well brings out in this article, the defects of modern education are 
rooted in inadequate understanding of the nature of man, of the goal of human 
evolution, and of the contribution to individual’ advance which education 


on right linés could make.—Eb. ] 


In this age of advancement of 
learning and universal education we 
depend much more upon the knowl- 
edge we receive from. others than 
upon trying to acquire knowledge of 
ourselves. In our zeal to amass’ 
general knowledge of every descrip- 
tion we neglect to attach sufficient 
importance to self-education and 
self-realization, forgetting that with- 
‘out self-education no education 
worth the name can ever be com- 
plete. Education in the true sense, 
means self-education, because it is 
through our own self-effort that we 
cultivate the mind, refine it and 
train it for a higher purpose. 


According to ancient Indian 
thought, the human mind is only 
one of the vehicles of consciousness. 
The real self in man, that which 
abides for ever, has three aspects— 
sat, chit, ananda (existence, knowl- 
edge, bliss). The knowledge aspect 
of the self is revealed through the 
unfoldment of the power of the self 
inherent in it. The more we think, 
the more our mental faculties evolve. 
Knowledge is not extraneous to self; 
it is the manifestation of the self in 
its chit aspect. It is not to be thrust 
upon us from outside. It is unfold- 
ed from within. 


4 


Man’s spiritual nature is divine 
and therefore it has all the poten- 
tialities of divinity hiddén in it. 
Unless we have complete faith in 
this divinity and Jearn to dive deep 
into it, we cannot possibly know the 
essence of things. - The whole pro- 
cess of life from start to finish iš 
growth and evolution. Nothing can. 
evolve out of nothing. There must 
be something within to come out 
and manifest itself in its various 
aspects. So the first essential for 
self-education is an abiding convic- 
tion of and faith in the reality and 
power of the self which, sharing the 
divine life, is capable of infinite 
progress in the course of time. This 
self is common to all. Everyone,” 
high or low in the present march of 
evolution, moves on by virtue of this 
ever-abiding self. 

One who believes in reincarnation 
will hold, with some show of reason, 
that the exceptional gifts and power 
of the ascetic and the mystic have 
been evolved in a succession of 
earth-lives and that what seems to 
be a short cut to reality is really the 
last stage in a long journey—a jour- 
ney which has taken the traveller 
to the threshold of Nirvan, a state 
of being, the essential features of 
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which are freedom from illusion and 
extinction of the desires from which 
illusion evolves. Thus we see that 
there is no short cut to the goal of 
man’s highest eadeavour. Eyery- 
thing has to be attained by self- 
effort and tireless exertion. A] men 
without exception can, if they will, 
walk in the path of self-realization. 
Self-education is for most of us a 
long path which we can shorten but 
3y following it; we can lengthen it 
:ndefinitely by straying from it. 
“Much of our success on the path 
depends upon the start we make; 
whether the earlies? growth of a man 


represents a good o a bad stari de-. 


pends in the main on the upbringing 
which he receives. We are all born 
egoists. For self must be affirmed 
before it can be denied; it must be 
firmly grounded before it can be 
transcended. The desire, the belief, 
the thought, the will, by means of 
which we are to transcend seli are 
constituent elements of the self and 
i: is in the service of the individual 
s2lf that they mus: first be exercised 
and evolved. It is, therefore, no 
matter for wonder or even for regret 


that little children should affirm self 


aad assert its legitimate claim with 
uncompromising cendour. But the 
time for beginning to emancipate 
themselves from self comes earlier 
to children than we, their elders, are 
apt to imagine. Growth is in itself 
an emancipative process ; and young 
children, if normally healthy and 
happy, grow rapdly from their 
ecrliest days on all the planes of 
tkeir being. 


or fhousands of years education 
ha: been dogmatic, dictatorial,. re- 
pressive, devitalising. For this, there 
ha~e bezn many reasons. Patriarchal 
government, tribalism, imperialism, 
legalism. in morals, dogmatism in 
thelogy, ignorance of psychology 


` anc—last but by no means least— 


the Christian doctrine of Original 
Sin are among the influences which 
have mede education what it is; 


Education as it is, and as it has 
long been, is based to a large extent 
on ignorance and distrust—ignorance 
of the child’s powers and possibil- 
ities, distrust of his capacity and his 
good-will. Distrust of the child 
botL presupposes and perpetuates 
igncranc2 of his nature. No attempt 
is made to explore its unknown 
depths to help him to realize an 
inwerd ideal and to seek light and 
guicance from within. His baser 
fear. are appealed to by the threat 
of punishment, his baser desires by 
the promise of material rewards. In 
worLing for the examination the 
chilc enters into competition with 
his dassmates, whom he henceforth 
rega-ds as rivals and potential 
enemies, his natural inclination to 
rega-d them as comrades and fellow 
workers having been authoritatively 
repressed. 

Waat happens to the child who is 
the victim of this type of education ? 
For >ne thing, his individuality is 
systenatically starved and stifled. 
His teachers do not think of him as 
an irtividual. They think of him as 
a unit in a class of twenty or thirty 
or more càildren, who are all doing 
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the same work at the same time and 
are all supposed to be in the same 
stage of mental development. Inde- 
pendent action on the child’s part is 
strictly forbidden. Independent 
thought is discouraged. Little or 


no scope is allowed him for the | 


exercise of initiative, of judgment, 
of self-reliance. No attempt is made 
to discover his tastes, his inclinations 
or his aptitudes; and the idea of 
providing for the satisfaction of these 
is foreign to the whole orthodox 
scheme of education. The last thing 
that his teachers contemplate is 
that he should be himself, that he 
should become what he has it in him 
to be. The suppression of the child’s 
individuality has many aspects. 
Suffice it to say that the general 
tendency of the traditional type of 
education is to lower vitality, to 
paralyse natural faculty, to weaken 
will-power and to pervert inward 
growth. The ideal of life embodied 
in this type of education is diamet- 
rically opposed to the ideal of self- 
education and self-realization. 


The function of education, we 
must admit, is to foster growth on 
all the planes of our being—physical, 
mental, social and spiritual—and not 
to repressit. With this end in view, 
what form ought education to take ? 
The wise teacher will base his system 
of education on whole-hearted trust 
in the child’s unrealized possibilities ; 
he will assume at the outset that 
the child has an instinctive desire 
for self-development, for knowledge, 
for social order. He will give him 
as favourable an environment’ as 


possible. He will give him, as far as 
lies in his power, abundant and 
varied food for mind, heart and soul. 
He will give him the stimulus of a 
magnetic personality, not the un- 
wholesome stimulus of brbes and 
threats. He will give him guidance 
—sparingly and judicicusly—the 
guidance that attracts, not the 
guidance that compels. He will give 
him instruction when he thinks it 
will profit him, and will give it the 
more readily and the more effectively 
when it is spontaneously sought. 

In sbort, the teacher will do his 
best to encourage self-discipline and 
self-instruction, for he will know that 
the former is the real moulder of 
character and the latter the real 
fonntain-head of knowledge. If the 
child is one of many pupils, he will 
encourage a free social life among 
them, discouraging competition as 
far as possible and giving opportun- 
ities for team work in school and 
out of school and for other modes of 
co-operation, so that the spirit of 
comradeship with the higher love 
and devotion that are latent in it, 
may have a fair chance of develop- 
ment. 


The child brought up under such 
auspices would have made a happy 
start in the life of self-realization. 
One’s own self must guide one into 
the path which would lead one, 
onward and upward, into the selfless 
life. No other guide can take its 
place. Each of us differs from his 
fellows in numberless ways. The 
education which ignores this funda- 
mental fact goes astray from the 
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outset. One of the defects of the 
orthodox type of education is that 
it tries to force all its victims into 
one conventional mould, which ar- 
tests, or at least distorts, the soul 
growth of each and, in doing so, 
closes, or at best obstructs, the path 
of free development and liberation 
Irom the lower self, 

We think of education too exclu- 
sively in terms of childhoo¢ and 
youth. Itis really a lifelong process, 


if life is being really lived. If educa 
tion ends with adolescence, life too 
ends with it. The life of self-realiza- 


tion ts 2 life of unceasing self-educa-~ 


tion. What does it all mean, then ? 
The life of self-realization is the ideal 
life of man. We have to achieve 
that gcal by self-education, self- 
disciplire, self-culture, by develop- 
ing the higher side of our nature at 
the expense (if need be ) of the lower, 
by trying to realize our true self. 

M. Hariz SYED 


SLUMS AND PRISONS 


That the welfare of all the children 
is a State responsibiity, like education, 
a ccnception which Miss Katherine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. A., reports is gaining ground, 
.saould be self-evident. The primary 
responsibility of ccurse rests on the 
home, but in connect:on with the child’s 
environment the State has a duty 

“ which it evades partly at its own cost. 

Recent statistics compiled in the 

J. S. A. and releasec by that counzry’s 
‘Trformation Service would prove be- 
vend a doubt, if further proof were 
ceeded, the direct ratio obtaining be- 
tween bad housing conditions and 
juvenile delinquency as well as adult 
ame. On the basis of a recent 


survey, the American Association of 
Planning Officials concluded that 
rehabilita-ion of all slum areas would 
cost the bublic less in the long run 
than macntaining prisons for slum- 
bred crim-nals, n 

It cost the public, for example, in 
1945, nearly 150,000 dollars to maintain 
prison and reformatory inmates from 
the City of Milwaukee’s worst ward, 
against just 3,523 dollars in prison and 
reformatory costs for offenders from 
the same city’s best developed residen- 
tial district. Thus, even on the lowest 
level of self-interest, the need for decent 
housing is made plain—a lesson which, - 
unfortunately, India is far indeed from 
having learned. 


TOO MUCH FAITH ? 


[Miss Elizabeth Cross does well to condemn the blind faith in creed, in 
political shibboleth, and. in our day, in the latest hypothesis of science, which 


makes the thoughtless, slaves. 


There is anether faith—the true—faith in the 


Higher Self and in the long line of Those who have realised and embodied It, 
faith in the consistent and unchanging record of Their observation and expe- 
rience, checkable by the enlightened mind. Springing from vigorous, open- 
minded search, based on strict logic and on reason and confirmed by intuition, 
such faith man sorely needs; but he can never gain it while he is content to 
walk blindfold—a blind man who could see and choose but who prefers to 
follow where another leads. The world today has not too much true faith, but 


“too much blind belief |—Ep.] 


Faith is a convenient commodity, 
from the ruler’s point of view. 
-Sometimes it is necessary to have 
' faith in one or other god, sometimes 
in the leader, sometimes in a more 
‘abstract power. Indeed, like -the 
kind of obedience required from 
-dogs and very young children, to 
“safeguard them from traffic perils, 
faith is useful and efficient. But, as 
-in the case of the growing child, 
faith or obedience is not enough! 
-We cannot always be with our chil- 
‘dren to give them the correct, safe- 
guarding orders, so we try to teach 
them to use their own judgement 
-and growing intelligence. In the 
"same way any democratic way of 
-life requires each person to develop 
his own judgement. Judgement and 
-intelligence are, it would seem, the 
enemies of faith. ; 

“ Have faith in the government,” 
-cry. the firm. party men, “Don’t 
„criticise, don’t question. They know 
-best. All you need to do is to work 
and obey.” The faithful heed the 
advice and the.. government - goes 


‘ahead, happily confident in its own 


ability. Sooner or later something 
happens that is too obviously mis- 
taken to be hidden and the faithful 
get a nasty shock. Had they been 
a little less faithful, a little more 
questioning and critical, things 
might, possibly, have been managed 
better. - Again they might not, for 
the critics may have as little pro- 
fessional knowledge of complex prob- 
lems as the present rulers. 

What is most serious, however, is 
the pathetic belief held in so many 
‘countries, that: a democracy has 
achieved a greater and more reason- 
able wisdom than has been achieved 
by other systems. Or, more ac- 
curately, that democracy has beer 
achieved at all. What is the fact 
-in most cases, is that an imitatior 
‘democracy is at -work. Instead o! 
an educated body of voters capable ` 
of forming their own judgements. 
we have an emotional mass that car 
be worked upon by cheap oratory. 
Such a mass is good material fo? 
-appeals to faith. 
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What is needəd today is rot this 
type of blind feith in God or the 
government but a determination to 
develop a more critical attitude. 
This is not easy ; it means work and 
study. What is more, it mzans a 
farewell to day-dreaming and a 
more energetic outlook in g=neral. 
The faithful, of whatever religion, 
could rest in the assurance that, 
whatever evils sarrounded them in 
the present, if only they had a 
sufficiency of faith the future would 
be bright. This attitude seems to 
be dangerous in that it stifles effort, 
gives an excuse for ignoring evils 
and prevents real improvemen: both 
of the self and cf the envirorment. 
In fact, faith in some outside power, 
spiritual or temporal, may d2stroy 
the necessary faith in one’s own 
abilities and capacity for effort. It 
is an ironic fact that the Christian 
religion has developed this “ faith- 
ful” attitude, cften requiring a 
completely unquestioning belief on 
the part of church members, whereas 
the fundamental teaching of Christ 
may well be that of effort reinforced 
by faith in supernatural power. 
Possibly this idea is too mystical 
and highly developed to appeal to 
the majority of tne conventionally 
religicus and so they cling to the 
idea of unquestioning faith and a 
consequent lessening of their own 
capacities. 

Blind faith is, undoubtedly, a 
characteristic that has been encour- 
aged by all rulers. Witness the 
title of the King of England as 
“Defender of the Faith’ (and 
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therefcre of the faithful), while 
Mchammedans have also the title of 
“The Faithful,” and Roman Catho- 
lics are also in possession of the 
“ true faith.” Christianity suffers 
very considerably from differences of 
opinior. as to what #s the true faith, 
altiough practically all religions 
have been fruitful of heresy. What 


` makes -t so difficult to come to terms 


with those who cling to a blind type 
of faith is that they find it impossible 
to believe in the good-will or moral- 
ity of tae “ unfaithful.” In spite of 
ample evidence to the contrary, they 
camot believe that those who do 
not share their particular faith 
( ei: her in religion or in politics ) can 
possibly do good works. The Christ- 
ian is convinced, deep in his un- 
conscious mind, that other folk are 
all potential thieves, robbers, liars 
and adclterers, while many an earn- 
est Communist has the same attitude 
towards those of a different political 
thecry. It would seem that unless 
ye coitin the name of the Father 
( or Kar: Marx ) it shall not be count- 
ed tnto you for virtue. , 
Tae “ faithful ” number countless 
mill:ons of well-intentioned folk, and 
it is the greatest tragedy that their 
faith has brought the sword rather 
than peace. To the normal, kind- 
hearzed sceptic, it seems impossible 
to believe that the cruelties prac- 
tised in the name of religion (and in 
religion we must include some of the 
modern 3tate-worship which has a 
religious, emotional tone ) are entire- 
ly dre to the fact that the devotees 
believe taat death is the only. way 
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of saving souls. It would seem that 
some of this faith is merely a con- 
venient cover for the expression of 
less respectable instinctive tenden- 
cies. The crusades, sometimes led 
by genuine. believers, attracted to 
their prosecution hordes of self-seek- 
ers and sadists, as did the Spanish 
Inquisition. We have had similar 
unhappy examples within very recent 
times and, no doubt, will continue 
to do so while faith and unreason 

are encouraged rather than a less 
` emotional attitude. 

Faith, properly, should belong to 
childhood, to the childhood of the 
individual when he should be sur- 
rounded by those kinder, wiser and 
more capable than himself and so 
worthy of trust; and also to the 
childhood of civilisations. As we 
grow up we must be led from the 
attitude of faith im persons and in 
powers to an examination and critical 
appraisal of life in general so that 
we may grow in judgement and self- 
reliance. Any appeal to faith today 
seems a step backwards, unless this 
appeal is to a faith in some body 
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which is willing to give evidence and 
proof of its value. In the same way 
no government or individual has any 
right to ask or require a trusting 
attitude on the part of followers 
except on similar terms. This need 
not be unpractical, for, although it , 
would be impossible to publish the 
expert evidence collected for every 
action, yet a certain frankness is 
possible and should become still 
greater as education improves. What 
is more, it is often possible to make 
many matters clear by careful teach- 
ing or by the use of modern diagram- 
matic figures that have, in the past, 
been obscured by vague, large- 
sounding words and phrases. 

We may not feel that the un- 
questioning faith of the old religious 
times is any danger today, but may 


it not be that a similar attitude is 
growing up in relation to present- 
day scientists? Are we not in dan- 
ger of accepting their dicta, merely 
because we have not the specialised 
knowledge to question them? And 
may not the last state be worse than 
the first ? 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


WHO CAN TELL...? 


Who can tell the power and pull of a word ? 


Supreme elation, deepest despair, all 


Conveyed ın one articulate breath ! 


How small 


A thing; and yet what of the breath unheard. 

That pierces arrow-swift all solid things, 
Transferring thought? A power that might be used 
But for our timid faith so earth-bemused. 

Who has not known this thrill the ether brings 

And has not felt a touch of the unseen 

That makes him pause and wonder? What has been, 
What 1s, I know rot—only know that such 

A power exists. Is this as far as we 

With sin-smudged unresponsive sense of touch 

And darkened glasses are allowed to see? 


P. M. Bacon 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY ARABIC 
POETRY — 
[R. L. Megroz, poet, playwright and critic, in bringing out the beauty 
and the charm of the poetic ouzput of pre-Islamic Arabia adds one more proof 


of the universality of cultural appeal, independent of the limitations of space > 
ard time. Beauty, like truth and goodness, speaks indeed a language which 


, 


all men can understand,—Eb. | 


T. E. Lawrence, the Irish-Eaglish- ` 


man, did not live long enough to 
appreciate the long-range efiect of 
his work "among end on behalf of the 
Arabs during the first world war.’ 


His ambition to see Arab civilisa-_ 


ticn reborn and all the Arabs free 
from foreign rule 44s prospered more 
than any observer could have ex- 
pected during the years that fo-lowed 
the- Peace Conference, when he 
expressed his disillusionment in his 
Introduction to tae original edition 
of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. David 
Garnett in his edition of The Letters 
of T: E. Lawrence reprinted the 


whole piece as ‘ one of the most . 


moving things that Lawrence ever 
wrote, ” expressing “ the disgust and 
ditterness of the generation which 
nad fought and won the war and 
which found all it had fought for was 
Detrayed.”’ But what Lawrence 
aad fought for was in its particular 
direction distinct from that of the 
majority, though generally speaking 
all the young men expected their 
effort would bring about a better 
world, but “ the dd men came out 
gain and took frcm us our victory 
and re-made it in zhe likeness cf the 
former world they knew, ” he wrote, 


This therefore is a faded dream of 
the time when I went down into the 
dust and noise of the Eastern market- 
places, and with my brain and muscles, 
wit sweat and constant thinking, 
made others see my visions coming 
true. Those who dream by night in 
the dusty recesses of their minds wake 
in the day to find that all was vanity: 
but the dreamers of the day are 
danzerous men, for they may act their 
drezm with open eyes, and make it 
possible. This I did. I meant to make 
a new nation, to restore to the world a 
lost influence, to give twenty millions 
of Semites the foundations on which 
to tuild an inspired dream-palace of 
thei: national thoughts. So high an 
aim called out the inherent nobility of 
theiz minds and made them play a 


.. generous part in events: but when we 


won. it was charged against me that 
the British petrol royalties in Meso- 
potamia were become dubious, and 
Frerch Colonial Policy ruined in the 
Levent. I am afraid that I hope so. 
We pay Zor these things too much in 
honcur and in innocent lives.... 
Many brilliant English men and 
worren during the past hundred 
years have travelled the desert lands 
occupied by Arabs from times out of 
mind and have written books of 
personal adventure and scholarship 
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as a result. At the end of last 
century, while the scholarly poet, 
Charles Doughty, was slowly writing 
Arabia Deserta, the fiery champion 


of the Egyp:ians, Wilfrid Scawen: 


Blunt, was working over the English 
translations <rom old Arabic lit- 
erature, prepared by his wite, Lady 


Anne Blunt, who was the grand-. 


daughter of Lord Byron. Her 
daughter, Ledy Wentworth, still 
owns in Engkand what is regarded 
as the finest stud of pure Arab 
horses in tke world, which was 
founded by her father and mother. 
We were reminded of Wilfrid Blunt’s 
enthusiasm cnly last year by the 
publication o? a book, The Authentic 
Arabian Horsz, by Lady Wentworth. 
This also reca led what an exception- 
al woman was Blunt’s wife, both as 
traveller and as Arabic scholar. 


Now the student of literature and 
lover of poecry may not share an 
enthusiasm for horses, even Arab 
thoroughbreds, but he will soon dis- 
cover that the English poet’s interest 
in a beautiful animal was more than 
shared by tre old poets of Arabia 
whom he put into English metres. 
And as for Lady Anne Blunt, she 
was but one of several distinguished 
Englishwomea who devoted them- 
selves to the study of the Arabs. 
Among our contemporaries there is 
Freya Stark, an authority on the 
Arab countries, and during the war 
she might almost have been regard- 
ed as a peaceful successor to T. E. 
Lawrence, because of her travels in 
Egypt, Souchern Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Transjordania and Iraq. 
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In her book about this experience, 
East Is West, she was able to de- 
scribe signs of an Arab renaissance 
that would have cheered Lawrence. 
The «unofficial activities of disting- 
uished Britons of this kind ought to 
be remembered by the East as some 
counterweight to the less admirable 
tendencies of official policies. 

By co-operating with his brilliant 
wife, Wilfrid Blunt did better than 
any other translator to show English- 
speaking readers the quality and 
importance of the early Arabic 
poetry which was a reflection of Arab 
civilisation both before and after the 
coming of Islam. The only work of 
comparable literary importance was 
the translation of the Arabian Nights 
by the scholarly traveller Sir Richard 
Burton, who died about the same 
time that Blunt got to work on his 
wife’s translations. The first-fruit of 
Blunt’s work was the publication in 
English in 1892 of The Stealing of the 
Mare, This is, in spite of the alter- 
nation of prose and verse, a most 
effective narrative, a romance full of 
characteristic Arab “atmosphere,” 
for it blends the desert Arab’s two 
chief loves,—horses and women, 
with horses coming first—and the 
old nomadic tribes’ response to the ` 
faith of Islam while they were still 
living in a society conditioned by 
long Pagan adaptation io desert 
conditions. 

Although conditions are being 
rapidly modified by modern trans- 
port and the growth of a new 
educated and professional class of 
young effends, Mr. St. John Philby, 
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among other autkorities, tells as that 
for the majority :he ancient circum- 
stances of life :n the desert still 
shape habit and culture. In Blunt’s 
day the conditions which encouraged 
the flowering of Arab poetry could 
still be found almost unaffected by 
Western progress The desert-dwell- 
ers lived by breeding horses, camels 
anc sheep, and wendered from camp- 
ing ground to camping ground, 
according to the seasons. 
the tribes left the permanent wells— 
their base during the hot dry season 
—and took their herds to th2 pas- 
tures of the spring camping grounds, 
the enlarged communities enjcyed a 
kind of re-union—song, feast, -augh- 
ter and love were the dominant’ 
tones, in contrasi with the arduous 
and dangerous period just past or 
about to begin again. 

In these conditions, matings of 
the sexes were usually impermanent, 
and the minstrels sang or recited 
their poems of the triumphs or 
agonies of passicnate love, and of 
the hungers and fears of separated 
lovers. This was the time when the 
Arabs became the earliest great 
poets of romantic love. This, with 
the themes of the desert background 
and their horses and camels, filled 
the wild Bedouin’s songs with a 
picturesque realism and a grandeur 
which by way of the Asiatic Greeks, 
like Meleager, in the East, ard the 
Moors in the West, enriched the soil 
of early European literature. _ 

In 1903 Blunt published his 
metrical version cf The Seven Golden 
Odes of Pagan Arabia, the Mo’dlldkdl, 
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which revealed at its best to the 
European the source of a continuous 
strain of romantic lyricism in West- 
ern literature. In these we find 
the realism of the desert background 
and th2 great trek of the pastoral” 
families and the brief unions and 
separations of lovers referred to by 
Blent in his Introduction, We also 
finc, as in The Stealing of the Mare, 
that in spite of such favourable 
conditions, passionate love did not 
dominate the Bedouin mind. But, 
though a famous horse was to the 
Arab poet the most worthy of themes 
for him a more important revelation 
in this poetry is the vivid picture of 
the social organisation. This desert 
people at the time of the finest 
extant poems, dating from about 
130 years before the Flight of the 
Prophet, was divided into a series 
cf kindred groups. Every member 


of a group was bound to it more . 


closely than to his own family. This 
was a survival of an ancient matri- 
archal system of female kinship, 
originally including the primitive 
marriage group. 


tior. remained in the comparatively 
high social position of the free 
wormen in marriage, who could claim 
the protection of their own family 
and grcup as well as that of their 
husbands, The women belonged to 
their cwn families and travelled 
with them rather than with the 
lover met, at the tribal reunion, a 


In the classical - 
“age of Arabia vestiges of this tradi- 


4 


a 


factor making for vivid memoriesin *. 


the poet. It is interesting that the 
poet was a highly honoured member 
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of the tribé, often a chief. Sir 
Charles Lyall in the Introduction to 
Translations of Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, Chiefly Pre-Islamic quotes a 
later writer, Ibn Rashik, who said 
that the Arabs ‘‘ used not to wish 
one another joy but for three things 
—the birth of a boy; the coming to 
light of a poet, and the foaling of a 
mare, ” 

The brilliant spectacle of the tribes 
coming together, at the time of the 


ráhla or general moving of camps, — 


and the woman who has borne him a 
son, is the theme of the fine poem by 
Zohéyr, in the Mo’dllakdt. Om-Aufa 
has left him of her free-will, perhaps 
by his own fault, perhaps by cruel 
.circumstance, but he ‘expects to see 
her no more. The ode, in Blunt’s 
version, opens like this :— 


Woe is me for ’Ommı Aufa | woe for the 
tents of her 
lost on thy stony plain, Duriaj, on thine 
Muthéllemı l 
In Rakmatéyn I found our dweiling, faint 
lines how desolate, 
tent-marks traced lke the vein-tracings 
on the wrists of her. 
Large-eyed there the wild-kiné pastured, 
i white roes how fearlessly 
leaped, their fawns beside them, startled 
—I in the midst of them. 
Twenty years abroad I wander. Lo, here I 
stand to-day, 
hardly know the remembered places, seek 
I how painfully, 
Here our hearth-stones stand, ay, blackened 
still with her cookirg-pots, 
here our tent-trench squarely graven, 
grooved here our camel-trough. 
Love, when my eyes behold thy dwelling, to 
it I call aloud: 
Blessed be thou, O house of pleasure, greet- 
ing and joy to thee | 
Friend of my soul! Dost thou behold them? 
Say, are there maidens there, 
camel-borne, high in their howdahs, over 


Jurthum spring? 
Say, are their curtains lined with scarlet, 
sanguine embroideries, 
veiling them from the eyes of all men, 
rose-tinted covenngs ? 
Slantwise up El Subaan they mounted— 
° — high-set the pass of ıt. 


,With them the new-born morning’s beau- 
ty, fair-faced and fortunate. 
At the blink of dawn they rose and laded. 
Now, ere the sun is up, 
point they far to Wady Ras, straight as 
hand points to mouth., 
Joy! Sweet joy of joys! Fair visions, human 
in tenderness, i 
‘dear to the human eye that truly sees 
them and understands | 
As the scarlet fringe of fénna seed-pods nc 
lip hath browsed upon, 
So is the dye of their scarlet wool new 
fringing the camping-grounds. 
And they came to the watering pool in the 
red rocks-—blue-black the depths 
of it. 
And they planted the tent-poles, straigh- 
and fairly, firm fora dwelling-placc. 
They have lefi Kanaan on the far right hand 
—dark-crowned the crest of it. 
How many foesin El Kanaan! And friends, 
‘too, ah, how many ! 
But they came to El Subaan in their might, 
‘impetuous, beautiful, 
they in their howdahs of scarlet wool. 
O friend, dost thou look on them?. 


Lack of sufficient space makes it 
difficult to quote adequate specimei 
passages from Blunt’s translations 
to illustrate these observations and 
to convey the poetic quality which 
has survived in the English. I have 
been trying, however, to persuade 
an English publisher to republish 
Blunt’s translations in a new edition, 


‘The still growing interest of tke’ 


West in the Arab civilisation mey 
bring better luck before long, and I 
may have the privilege of being en 
editorial salvage workman for tue 
benefit of new readers, i 
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Concerning the influence on Euro- 
pean literature of this early poetry 
of the Arabs, many authorities night 
be quoted. Many readers wil re- 
member J. W. Mackail’s Lectures on 
Poewy, in which he convinc.ngly 
shows the likeness between the po- 
etry of Meleager, the Asiatic G-eek, 
whose famous “ Anthology ” was the 
poetic soul of the Alexandrian school, 
and Doem$ in the Arabian Nights. 
The importance of the Moorish in- 
fluence in Southern Europe need not 
be stressed today. Far beyond these 
strains, however, if has keen shown 
-hat in the Middle Ages the English 
and Scandinavian literatures were 
imbued with a new idealism ard a 


SATYAGRAHA 


Dr. Clifford Manshardt spent dtout 
sixteen years in Bombay, as Director, 
first of the Nagpade Neighbourhood 
House and then of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work. His 
Freedom Without Violence: India’s 
Struggle for Independence, publishec as 
Euman Events Pamphlet No. 12. is 
eminently temperate and generally 
well-informed and fair—up to the t:me 
that he left India :n 1941. While 
considering , tbat ‘‘the British have 
done better ” in India “ than any otaer 
nation would have done,” he adrrits 
“lights and shadows” in their record 
here and concedes tha: “good Gove-n- 
ment is no substitute for Self-Gove-n- 
ment.” 

Satyagraha as a political weapon 
appeals greatly to Dr. Manshardt, who 
in his opening sentence recognises the 
ability to eliminate war as a condition 
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new sensibility of human love be- 
cause of the fusion of Christian and 
Saracenis elements. A curiosity of 
this event was that the renewed 
recognition of the importance of 
women as individuals, although 
stamped with the Christian ideal of 
equality, can be traced back to 
memories of those pagan Arabs in a 
slowly changing matriarchal: tribal 
organisation. But for this the Christ- 
jan Church would have succeeded, 
as dd Islam, in keeping up the 
severity of the new patriarchal 
society that it encouraged at the 
exper.se of women, and, we may add, 
of moman welfare generally. 

R. L. MEGROz 


AS A WEAPON 


of suzvivel for modern civilisation, 
adding :— 

The -war-method 1s firmly entrenched 
among Western nations, but there is one 
great Eastera nation seemingly destined to 
become increasingly important in interna- 
tional affairs, which by tradition and tem- 
peramer t is strongly pacifist. 


The wide-spread acceptance of non- 
resistance in modern India—we should 
prefer to call it “ non-violent resist- 
ance ”—he rightly credits to the life, 
and teachings of Gandhiji, who, he 
says, is a symbol, uniting in himself the 
best of India’s past “and the noblest 
hopes cor its future.” But he rec- 
-ognises that the idea “is rooted deeply 
in Indie’s h:story and philosophy.” 

Our war-weary world needs a clear, fresh 


voice and itis antirely possible that this vcice 
will come from ancient India. 


Ph. D. 


SUGGESTED MECHANISM OF PSYCHICAL 
OPERATIONS 


[ Louis S. Vernon-Worsley, late of the Royal Army Medical Corps, who 
has specialised in psycho-therapeutics and mental hygiene, does well to reject 
the theory that thought is the product of the physical brain. But his approach 
to the rationale of thought is still from the side of matter. Thought is not the 
product even of such ethcrealised matter as he describes as “ Auric, ” but is 
a phenomenon of consciousness. To describe the human entity, as he does, as 
“a combination of walking wireless set, radio-telegraphic and photographic 
apparatus, plus a sound-recording unit and a loud speaker” is to describe a 
mechanism without an operator. Of what use is a radio transmission apparatus 
without a broadcaster, or a receiving-set without a listener ? It is the conscious- 
ness of man that plays both réles by, turns, and no description of its instruments 


. can obviate the need for knowledge of their operator.—ED. ] 


The day may aot be far distant 
when that hoary and misleading 
assumption regarding ‘the brain as 
the seat of learning, intelligence, 
reason, will be abandoned for a view- 
point that is gaining more adherents 
every year, due to the great ad- 
vances in brain surgery coupled with 
reports published by surgeons them- 
selves on their explorations of the 
encephalon. 

It is a mystery how this theory 
has persisted so long. One explana- 
tion can be sought in physiology, 
which is primarily concerned with 
the functions of the physical organ- 
ism, but who ever heard of physiolo- 
gy of the Mind? The’ suggestion 
appears fantastic, and yet such a 
hypothesis was recently implied at 
a session of the Brains Trust, by 
a member of the medical profession. 
To believe such a thing possible 
would be bolstering up the produc- 
tive theory of the brain which, Prof. 
William James of Harvard pointed 


_information. 


out many years ago, was much too 
superficial and tantamount to calling 
steam “a function of the steam 
kettle, ” which is obviously false. 
The kernel of the problem is “How 
can a physical structure like the 
brain produce elusive things like 
thoughts, which have neither form 
nor substance, although we know 
they actually exist ? Psychologists 
state that the repetitive process ot 
any given idea slowly but inevitably 
makes a thought-track in the brair 
content itself, which is the basis o° 
that which is termed memory. Ir 
effect, we possess a kind of card- 
index system of inexplicable intri- 
cacy covering the whole of ou? 
thought-life, and to set this in 


` operation we despatch a “ mental 


»” 


messenger,’ so to speak, to the 
brain headquarters, which imme- 
diately supplies us with the desired 
Admittedly this is an 
intriguing supposition but it breaks 
down ‘under analysis of all th - 
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phenomena, and we must not allow 
ourselves to be side-tracked by its 
ingeniousness., 

It is quite understandable why we 
naturally think o? the head and its 
contents when resorting to reason- 
ing, for habit has become second 
nature. This is not a valid excuse, 
however, for regarding an alternative 
view-point as a heresy and as cevoid 
of common-sense, merely because 
sluggish minds with preconceived 

‘ideas find themselves- incapable of 
assimilating new facts’ which have 
the support of a numberof members 
of the medical profession itself. At 
long last, it is being recognisec that 
the human structure is but another 
electrical unit in an electrical uni- 
verse. Scientific experiments, by 
such men as Ferrier, Pavlov and 
others, have established that haman 
nerve force is closely related to, 
although not iden-ical with, natural 
or synthetic eleczricity, and that, 
like every other mechanical or elec- 
trical mechanism, :t needs some form 
of motive power or energy to ac:uate 
it. Furthermore, there has to be 
provided a storage chamber, battery 
or unit, capable of holding tem- 
porarily and providing when requir- 
ed, the “ current ” necessary for its 
operation. Having negotiated that 
hurdle we have on.y to identify the 
“ instrument” capable of hese 


actions ; and there can only be one , 


answer, the Brain. 
Situated centrelly, with corre- 


sponding hemispheres, it provides’ 


a distributive unit of the greatest 
complexity but efficiency and, whilst 
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"it may not be possible to analyse 


in detzeil the arrangement of the 
central nervous system, it is never- 
theless feasible to follow sorne of 
its leading characteristics. Here 
we have an organ composed of bill- 
ions of *iny cells of physical matter, 
each containing a minute “ charge ” 
of electricity or, as we prefer it, 
electronic energy. Radiating from, 
this remarkable structure are the 
nerves or “wires” of the human 
“ circuit ” along which the energy 
is conducted. Like all power units, 
it requires to be “fed” from time ` 
to time with the ingredients of' 
refreshment or ‘‘ recharge, ” and, in- 
the human case, this is achieved 
through food, sleep and the air we 
breathe. There is also a considerable 
reinforcement of these rejuvenators 
by the absorption of rare elements 
from the atmosphere, the exact 
identity of which Science has rot 
yet been able to determine; it may 


- well be that it is one or more of 


such components that contains the 
“vital spark of life,” for which man 
continues*to seek in vain. The re- 
petitive process of charge and dis- 
charge (the latter notified by the 
onset of fatigue ), proceeds involun- 
tarily throughout our lives. The 
mechanical and unobtrusive nature 
of this operation has perhaps con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
unawareness of it'on the part of 
many persons of intelligence. So 
long as it functions, why worry 
about it? That appears to be the 
sum total of the interest shown, 
hence the shock when there is some’ 


» 


t 
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sudden and maybe painful modifi- 
cation of this automatic process. 
Before proceeding further, a pass- 
‘ing reference to one possible, source 
of the theory about the brain’s being 
the organ of the Mind and the centre 
of learning and culture. It is gen- 
erally recognised by the medical 
faculty that Hippocrates was the 
Father of Medicire. So, harking 
back to the third century B. c. and 
the Greek school of physiology, we 
discover the idea that the frontal 
lobes of the brain contain Learning 
and Intelligence. It was therefore 
natural for the ancient Greek sculp- 
tors to fashion their classical human 
figures with prominent foreheads in 
concurrence with this belief, which 
still persists. There may, of course, 
be earlier origins still. 
Up to this point, we have been 
dealing with entities which are 


physical and therefore “always in. 
the picture ” when the human struc- ` 


ture comes in for scrutiny. But we 
have now perforce to refer to the 
“silent partner ” or Aura, the other 
half, so to speak, of the dual com- 
bination of somatic and psychical, 
but which, due to its normal invis- 
ibility to the naked eye, is discount- 
ed by many as having no reality. 
Its existence is, however, beyond 
dispute, and: several scientific books 
have been published about it, the 
most famous of which is The Human 
Atmosphere by Dr. James Kilner, 
Radiologist to St. Thomas’s, Hos- 
pital, London, for twenty-five years. 

At first, it was considered merely 
some kind of physical radiation 


x 


without special significance, but 
such a belief has had to give way 
to something far more tremendous 
in implication, viz., that the Aura is 
the grea or field of thought and 
recollection. ‘‘We are literally 
wrapt in thought. ’’ While it is not 
possible here to go into a detailed 
description of the Aura, we may say 
that it is composed of countless 
tiny particles of electrically charged 
molecules vibrating at such great 
frequency that no instrument capa- 
ble of measuring it has yet been 
devised. The Aura is, however, 
recognised as ‘a “ magnetic field ” 
of great sensitivity, similar to a 
wireless aerial, capable of “ register- 
ing ” impressions impinging upon it 
from external sources, thus setting 
up within the framework of the hu- 
man economy an ever-expanding 
field of accumulated knowledge. Put 
in another way, it is a “ mental 
reservoir ” upon which we can draw: 
at all hours, even during sleep, and 
this may account for certain types 
of dreams. It is the realisation of 
this possibility which makes for. the 
higher development of ‘the Spiritual 
Ego. With this sketchy outline we 
must now pass on to the more com- 
plicated sphere of its operations in 
the field of mental phenomena. . 
The association of the Aura with 
the eye-and-ear mechanisms consti- 
tutes a complete “ cycle of events ” 
which crystallise into what is loosely . 
termed Mind. There are two distinc- 
tions to be made here, however, one 
objective and the other subjective, 
covering the whole field of menta 
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functioning. The former represents place :n the ear mechanism, by 


those impressions envisaged by the 
somatic senses, while the latter re- 
fers to the operation or those same 
faculties regulated by uncorsvious 
processes such a3 sleep, anesthesia, 
hypnosis and, mzybe, certain forms 
of automatism. 
‘Let us take tae objective phase 
first. Commencing with the proviso 
that everything is originally external 
to ourselves, the eye camera initially 
takes a picture cf everything pres- 
ented to it by ou? concentrating our 
gaze upon it. But, before complete 
recognition can be established, that 
picture is transmitted through the 
internal photo-tel2graphic system of 
the nervous orgar.ism, to the mental 
zone (the Aura’, the primary re- 
` quirements being accuracy of focus 
and clarity of the-visual apparatus. 
Delays could, of course, be :ntro- 
duced by such abnormal factors 
as unequal vision, a diseased condi- 
“tion of any part of the visual 
mechanism—fer instance, the optic 
track—but we are not discrssing 
abnormalities. Tae sensitivity of 
the eye to rays of light will te re- 
flected in-the action of the rods and 
cones on the surface of the retina, 
end tie result trensmitted through 
the sympathetic nervous system, the 
pneumogastric nerve and its zreat 
ganglia, to the Atra. ` The comple- 
tion of this process is ‘immediately 
reflected in looks, speech or action, 
and it is at that precise moment 
trat a thought is torn. 
> Another kind of operation, this 
time concerned with sounds, takes 


K 


which we are able to assess such 


things as’range, tone, pitch, volume 


or discord, to explain which further 
we will again have recourse to elec- 
trical analogy. Postulating- the 
whale Auman organism as a type 
of magnet, the physical entity repre- 
senting the negative pole and the 
psychical the positive pole, we have 
a complete circuit. The Law of 
Attract:on and Repulsion is assumed 


- to be in operation here as elsewhere, 


and so there will be a demonstration 
of affinity on the part of certain 
groups of molecules whilst others 
will be repelled. An outcome of 
these differentiations will be the 
con-inual regrouping of Auric mole- 
cules according to their individual 
characteristics, 7. e., visual assem- 
blies of ~“ images ” or Aural assoċia- 
tions fo> sounds, the normal result 
of aztenzion to changing events, and 
the very close relationship between 
the two areas will, at times, exert 
a type bf conjoint effect for dual 
recoznition. On the cessation of 
the need for any such exercise, there 
normally ensues an immediate dis- 
solution of the assembled groups, 
no matter to what category they 
belong, thus eliminating congestion 
in tte mental area. 

The very fact of one’s being 
endcwed at birth with a ‘‘ magnetic 
field”? confirms our view that the 
human entity is a combination of 
walking wireless set, radio-tele- 
graphic and photographic apparatus, 


plus a sound-recording unit and a` 
Each of us enjoying 


loud‘specker. 
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a ‘“wave-lergth” of his own, it 
naturally follows that reception will 
vary enormously, according to the 
sensitivity or otherwise of our indiv- 
idual mechanism, and it is in this 
very fact that the seed of doubt and 
disbelief is sown. This is also, to 


our mind, the explanation of there. 


-being so many different levels of 


intelligence and ability, and the 
whole field of scientific endeavour is 
narrowed down through the inability 
of the many to grasp the enlightened 
outlook of the few. “This is nowhere 
more apparent than in the field of 
psychical research. Well might Aris- 
totle repeat, “ Man, know thyself!” 

Louis S. VERNON-WORSLEY 


CHURCHIAN OR UNIVERSAL? 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
of Haddam, Connecticut, is one of the 
several privately endowed philanthrop- 
ic agencies which play so important 
a part in cultural and scientific ad- 
vance in the U. S. A. The recently 
published account of its activities since 
its establishment in 1925 reflects its 
founder’s interest in young people, not 
only in their economic and educational 
advance but also, and particularly, in 
their character development. The 
Foundation has sponsored discussions 
and published pamphlets on the place 
of religion in higher education, bringing 
out, among other points of value, ‘‘ the 
ethical and religious influence of the 
teacher, whatever his subject-matter 
field.” It kas developed programmes 
in student counselling and it has inter- 
ested itself actively in the expan- 
sion of international exchange of 
students and scholars and in the possi- 
bilities of “ wide-ranging and inclusive 
co-operation ‘in cultural matters as a 
means toward more ordered inter; 
national life and the advancement of 


peoples.”’ It is profoundly true that, 
in the educational field, 


any contribution, however small, which leads 
teachers and’ administrators to see more 
clearly the spiritual and moral nature of their 
undertaking, will be at least a small con- 
structive contribution to the building of a 
more orderly national and international 
society. 


One must regret, however, the cir- 
cumscribing in practice, to some extent, 
of the Foundation’s aims by an un- 
fortunate tendency to equate religion 
and morality with Christianity. Moral 
and spiritual education would be 
strengthened by promotirg the com- 
parative study of religions in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. It would strengthen 
the authority of conscience by broaden- 
ing the basis of the moral sanctions, 
since all religions have the self-same 
ethics as part of their precious core of 
common truth. It would also not only 
help to draw the peoples of the world 
together in mutual understanding and 
appreciation but also would confirm 
and deepen spiritual intuitions, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD- 
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HINDU LAW AND ITS: ADMINISTRATION * ` 


The present jucicial system cf India 
is taken by many persons to be more 
or less a copy of the British judicial 
system, 
of the British rule in India. No doubt, 
the Hindu law of person and property 
has been retained, with modifizations 
frem time to time, But the present 
law of procedure, civil as well as 
criminal, is suppos2d to be an ianova- 
tion transplanted from British to In- 
dian Courts. That it is not s9, and 
that several wholesome features of the 
present system were in vogue in encient 
India can be cleerly seen from this 
comparative survey by Sir S. Varada- 
chariar, lately a Jadge of the Federal 
Court of India, which furnishes ‘a very 
interesting and informative strdy of 
ancient Hindu jurisprudence. .Sir S. 
Varadachariar has spared no peins in 
going to the root o: his subject, analys- 


. . t 
ing the numerous treatises cf the 


Vedic, Sutra, Smr ti and post-5mriti 
periods and comparing them with one 
- another and also with various ancient 
juristic codes. 

Onze striking characteristic of Hindu 
jurisprudence wh:ch he has well 
brought out is the organic unity of law, 
morals and religion, on which the 
whoie structure of legal sanctiors has 
been based. It is rue that in saveral 
ancient systems the legal and ecc-esias- 
tical authorities were the same and the 
King was the secular as well as the 
spiritual head of the people, but in 


introduced since- the advent -- 


none of the other ancient systems was 
the organic connection of law with 
moralit-7 and religion so clearly. em- 
phasised as in Hindu polity. The very 
fact that legal treatises, both of 


substan:ive and procedural law, were ` 


called Dharmasastras and propounded 
the duty of man:in every sphere of life 
as basec on religious sanctions, clearly 
proves this proposition. Both in civil 
and in criminal law, the emphasis was 
more or duties than on rights and in 
the matzer of punishment for offences, 
provisioa was made not merely for its 
deterrent effect, by imposing fines and 
corporal punishment, but also for its 
reformazive effect, by prescribing pen- 
ances and expiations. Yajnavalkya 
says: ~“ Having punished a person 
according to the nature of the wrong, 
the king must re-estdblish the person 
in the performance of Swadharma. ” 

This was not done by casual visits of 
clergymen to the jails on Sundays as 
at presert, but by putting the wrong- 
doers on a life of mental discipline by 
means ot fasts, restraints, etc., so as to 
change cheir whole outlook on life. 
Contrast.ng Hindu jurisprudence with 
the E.ropean renaissance which 
““ developed a theory of law divorced 
from theology and resting solely 
-upon reason,” -the learned lecturer 
observes :— pas 

In Indie there was no worldwide commer- 


cial activity, no decay of the ancient faith, 
no new aid utterly antagonistic creed to 


* Radha Kumud Mookerjee Endowment Lectures, 1945, on The Hindu Judicial SE: 


By S. Varadachariar, Kt. 


( Lucknow University, Lucknow. Rs. 4/-) 
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destroy the unity of Religion, Ethics and 
Law / The dissociation of Morals from Relig- 
ion has no doubt been regarded as a mark of 
progress; but modern thought cannot be said 
to be altogether happy over this. “ Without 
religious sanctions, *’ says a writer, ‘‘ moral- 
ity becomes mere calculation and every man 
devotes his intelligence and education to 
outwit the Command ments. ”’ 


The ancient thinker, not burdened ' 


with knowledge of details based on 
experiments and discoveries, made his 
contact with Nature asa whole, wheth- 


er it was physical or human nature. 


He did not lose sight of the fundament-. 
als of life ‘when he had to deal with 
any particular aspect of it. With the 
progress `of knowledge of diverse 
branches of nature, its whole sphere was 
divided into parts and each part was 
studied as a whole with the result that 
the mental horizon became limited to 
the particular part or science and the 
all-comprehensive picture of the whole 
receded in the background. 

‘In the domain oi the human sciences, 
each aspect of a man’s life became the 
subject-matter of a separate science 
and, in, order to obtain a detailed 
picture of that aspect, it came to be 
regarded as a merit not to confuse it 
with the other aspects. Thus man as 
an animal being, as a social being, as 
an acquisitive being, etc., was, so’ to 
say, cut up and enclosed in different 
compartments, each governed by its 
own laws and principles. 

As a social animal subject to the 
control of society, f. ¢., of the State, 
he was treated as different from a 
. human being with a conscience able to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 
His place in the Universe and his rela- 
tion with its Maker came to be regarded, 
as of his individual belief, with which 
- ‘society was not concerned. Thus the 
laws of men and the laws of God’came 


f 


, 


to acquire different sanctions. The 
separation became complete with the 
substitution of State or Nature in place 
of God. Obedience to the laws of 
the State relating to the social conduct 
of men came to be enforced in a 
-different code from that which enforced 
obedience to the laws of their moral 
conduct. The result was what we 
witness at present—Humanity broken 
up into warring fragments and conflict- 
ing ideologies with lawless “ laws. ” 


To separate ‘law from irrational 
dogmas not based cn eternal truths of 
life is one thing but to divorce it from 
its ultimate sanction, proceeding from 
the fountain-head from which all hu- 
man duties spring, is like cutting a 
canal from a river and calling it a river 
by forgetting its real source.» In so far 
as Hindu jurisprudence realised this real 
source for the sanction of all laws by 
which man is governed in his outer as 
well as in his inner life and their ob- 
servance as Dharma, it will stand the - 
test of time and will one day coma 
to the help of men when the failur2 
of the present civilisation proves the 
mistake of isolating the different organ- 
ic aspects ‘of human life and of vainly 
trying to'exalt a fragment of dissected 
human value into a self-sufficient whol2, 


This, however, does not mean that 
ancient Hindu jurisprudence was a 
model in all respects and for all times. 
Although the source of law was traced 
to religion, it was not rational bat 
revealed religion, in the form of srutis, 
smritis, etc., which, were regarded:as 
infallible, on which it was based. The 
“test of reason was not applied to the 
canons of law as they were propounded 
in the early treatises but, with the 
‘change in social and economic life of 
the people, the laws were modified, 


thcugh not avowedly according to 
reason but by giving even artificial 
interpretations ta the infallible texts 
in order to bring law into contormity 
with the changing conditions of society. 
_The result was a fumble of conflicting 
commentaries end hair- “splitting discus- 
sions. 


Another undesirable feature of the 
Hindu jurisprudence was that, although 
-the observance of all laws was consider- 
2d a part of Dharma, f.e., rei:gious 
duty, and as such would be a common 
duty of all men, social inequalities were 
enforced as a part of Dharma with the 
queer result that Religicn, whch is 
really a common urifying force for all 
human beings, became a dividing force 
by sanctioning different treatment for 
cifferent persons merely because cf the 
eccident of being born in separate 
Parnas. Thus boti in civil and in 
criminal law tke Brahmins enjoyed 
special protection and privileges. Sir 
S. Varadachariar Fas dwelt on this 
point at some lengt and has obse-ved 
that even in medieval Europe the 
ckrgy claimed immunity from tke 
jrrisdiction of the temporal Courts It 
is no doubt true thai in several ancient 
systems of law, the ecclesiastical as 
wall as the military classes had greater 
rights than others brt in nene of them 
was the ground of exemption from 
ordinary law based merely on birt. as 
it is in the Hindu system. 

Another matter in which religior, or 
raher religious belief played a premi- 
neit part in the administration of 
justice was the mede of trial by ordeals 

n zivil as well as criminal cases, espec- 
celty where evidence was not available. 
Zt consisted in taking an oath or in 
undergoing an ordeal of physical tor- 
_tur2 which might ever cause death but 


z 
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from which the accused was expected 
to come out scatheless if he was right 
or innozent. This mode of trial was 
based o2 the theory of divine punish- 
ment ar.d was adopted at an interme- 
diate stage of Hindu jurisprudence, It 
was, however, in vogue for a lang time, 
even after the Buddhist period. 

-- No dcubt a part of it even survives 
today in the form of a special oath, as 
when a person says that if he told 
a lie in Court, he would be committing 


a sin for which he would expect to` 


suffer in future. But that is a different 
thing from actual physical torture in 
place of a judicial trial based on 
evidence. The lecturer has, on this 
point, quoted Mitakshara which says 
that ‘ while other kinds of evidence 
can only prove a ‘ positive, ’ the ordeal 
can estaklish even a ‘negative,’ e. g., 


- the innocence of a person suspected or 


accused of a crime,” The learned 
lecturer Goes not of course justify this 
method, but his criticism of it is 
rather halting. He says :— 

In a system in which guilt or innocence 
raised a qaestion not merely of temporal 
punishment but also penance, expiation, 
social communion etc., a mere verdict of not 
proven won d not have cleared a man’s posi- 
tion in the eyes of God-or of his fellow-men. 
The ordeal was expected to establish his 


, innocence be yond doubt. 


Then, in partial justification of this 
practice according to the then pre- 
valent notions, he observes :— 


The practce rested on a belief in the 
certainty of divine intervention to punish 
the wicked and to protect the innocent. If 
today civilised nations can pray to God to 
intervene in their wars to give victory to the 
righteous cause, it-was a difference only in 
degree and aot in kind if simpler people 
expected Providence to take note also of the 
humbler affaics of ordinary men ' 

It is difficult to see how there is ay 


a difference of degree between the two, 


m~ 
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Mere prayer to God for intervention is. 
anly a wish, but an ordeal is not 
merely a wish cr a hope but an act of 
causing physical suffering and that, 
too, not asa punishment but as a proof 
of an alleged crime. In fact, proof and 
punishment are combined in the same 
act. Whatever may be the sincerity 
of belief behind it, it is not a judicial 
trial. 


Let it be said, however, in justice to 
the Hindu jurists of each succeeding 
generation that, although they paid 
forma] homage to the alleged revealed 
character of the religious texts on 
which they based their law, they were 
practical men and sovght to introduce 
Reason ( Tarka ) also in purporting to 
interpret the texts. In later times, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilva was a practical 
code of life based on experience and 
practical outlook. Even before that, 
the change had already begun and 
Brihaspati said : “ A matter should not 


be determined merely on the basis of ` 


the Sastras; if the trial is devoid of 
‘yukti’ ( worldly knowledge or experi- 
ence ), Dharma may be defeated.” In 
the same manner, custom, which is the 
same as the crystallised experience of 
generations, came to be regarded as on 
a footing of equality with the rules of 
the Sastras and sometimes even as dis- 
placing them. Thus the Hindu Code 
came to acquire a worldly as well asa 
religious aspect, although it never has 
departed from its ultimate religious 
foundation. Sir S. Varadachariar has 
exhaustively traced this metamorphosis 
by citing successive commentaries on 
ancient texts. ` 

The learned lecturer has dealt ex- 
haustively also with the machinery of 
„dispensing justice, výz., the hierarchy of 
Courts, their powers, rules of pleading, 


r 


mode of ‘proof, execution of decrees, 
etc.. It would be a surprise to the 
modern lawyer to know that a number 
of legal rules and principles with which 
he is familiar today were embodied in 
Hindu jurisprudence. 

The law of adverse possession was 
recognised. Unlawful possession ripen- 
ing into a lawful title by mere lapse of 
time was likened to milk by lapse of 
time becoming curd. The rule about 
misjoinder of claims was recognised in 
the principle that in one proceeding 
between parties there can be no trial 
of two disputes but that, where the 
matter can be proved by the same 
evidence, the whole claim may be re- 
garded as one proceeding. 

The doctrine of res judicata was rec- 
ognised and also the right of appeal 
and review. Among the grounds for 
reopening a case was one which is not 
recognised in the present law, vtz., the 
witnesses’ having committed perjury. 
It would be interesting to our judges 
to note that if a man lost his suit 
through the dishonesty of witnesses or 
on account of the fault of judges, not 
only the party who obtained a wrong 


_victory was liable to punishment but 


the judges also were. Interim remedies, 
like attachment or arrest before judg- 
ment, injunction and even receivership 
were also provided for. 


Sir S. Varadachariar has pointed out 
many other provisions in the admin- 
istration of justice which clearly show 
that the judicial system in ancient 
India was based on principles which 
have stood the test of time and have 
survived in modern jurisprudence. 
Every student of Hindu Law will con- 
siderably profit by a study of Sir S. 
Varadachariar’s lectures, which are not 
merely of academic interest ‘but of 
practical use for a systematic study of 
the Science of Jurisprudence. He has 
taken us into the past of our ancient 
culture, a knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to understand its present charac- 
teristics, and fór this he deserves the 
thanks of lawyers.as well as of laymen. 


H. V. DIVATIA 
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"E AN ARABIAN MYSTIC * | 


Ibn Maskawath : A Study of His “A:- 
Fauz al-Asghar’ is a scholarly little 
work by Khwaja. Sahib Abdul Hamid, 
Lecturer- in Philosophy at the Goverr- 
ment College, Lanore. 

Ibn Maskawaih, who died in 1030 
A. D., was a personality of very cor- 
siderable historical importance. He 


held the office of treasurer to Adud-a_- 


Dawlah ( 949-983 ), the greatest of the 
Buwayhid dynasty of Shiraz; but. is 
best known as a Aistorian. Those wers 
the palmy days of Arab philosophy. 
Afxindi had lived till 879, al-Farabi til 
9539. Ibn Sina ( Avicenna, as his nama 
has been transformed in European 
lar.guages ) was born in 980 and died in 
1037. Ibn Rusbd ( mcre familiar as 
Averroes) lived from 1126~to ,119&. 
Coming into competition with thes 
leaders of Arabian philosophy, it is not 
surprising that Itn Maskawaih’s philo- 
sophic works (asi stated by the author 
with whom we are immediately con- 
cerned ) are'not as often referred to a3 
his historical works. The latter are, 
on the other hand, considered as the 
most important contemporary author- 
ities for the times they cover. _ 

Khwaja Abdul Hamid does not giva 
us a translation of Al-Fauz al-Asgha- 
but takes us- metiodically through its 
thirty sections, The arguments con- 
tained in each section are fully statec 
and commentzd upon critically anc 
logically. These thirty sections dea. 
with three topics : (r) The proof of the 
Maker, (2) the soul and its states anc 
(3) Prophethood. To each.of these 
topics an equal number of sections is 
allotted. 





+ Ibn Maskawa h : A Siudy of His “ Ai-Fauz al-Aszhar.” 
ma. (Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Barar, Lakore. : 


The questions dealt with have been 
the subject of philosophic discussion 
through the centuries and in the most 
widely diversified civilizations; but 
have not been exhausted or set at rest. 
Iba Maskawaih’s treatment is still 
interesting and often suggestive, and 
no greater praise is called for. It is not 
surprising that his methods of argument 
often echo Plato, since during the ninth 
and teith centuries the Arabs translat- 
ed into their own language the Greek 
Classics, having fallen under the spell 
of the Greeks as completely as the 
Romars had done after conquering 
Greece 
’ We cannot here attempt to. follow 
out the reasoning of this little tract., 
It willbe enough to refer to two typical 
passages and to resist the temptation 
of referring to more. 

If the ordinary man, the author fells 


‘us in oae place, 


desires direct apprehension of God’s exigten 
in all its obviousness, he should _ptirify his > 
reason af allsensuous associations Reason 


unclouded by sense will at once reflect God’s 
existenc2 1n all its glory and perfection, ’ 


Such a passage may be pronounced 


to be a platitude or may be pondered j 


upon for its profundity. It all depends 
on the frame of mind in which the dis- 
cussion is approached. Plato and 
Aristotle did not ‘scorn to. speculate 
about the nature of the Divine, and 
probab-_y their conclusions were (viewed 
from one angle ) almost identical with 
those of Professor James ; but the latter 


- may appear to have expressed them in 


terms making a more direct appeal to 
‘the ordinary manr ” of our times who 
desires to reason on the subject. 





By Khwaja AsDUL Hamp, 
"Rs. 2/8) 
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The proposition may be stated in 
the terms adopted by Ibn Maskawaih, 
or we may prefer to say that the main 
justification for believing in the exist- 
ence of God is religious experience itself. 
Ought the choice of expression or the 
mode of approach really to make much 
difference ? May we not indeed go the 
whole length and say chat if any one’s 
religious experience results in a desire 
to deny the existence of God ( and, let 
us add in an undertone, to substitute 
some other form of mystic communion 
with the Unseen, or of steeping the 
mind in spirituality ), does it make any 
difference? No doub: there are some 
to whom these expressions offer neither 
meaning nor attraction. But even that 
need not cause any uneasiness. They 
all may lead to the path of the good 
life. They may all result from seeking 
to attain the knowledge of that path. 
As the Sufis never tired of insisting, 
whither we are being led, we do not 
know. We are all too unworthy to 
know. All we can attain to, all we 
need, is the search. 

The other passage to which reference 
“ might be made is of a very different 
interest. Ibn Maskawaih explains in 
some detail the evolution of the soul, 
how, stage by stage, it develops and 
attains higher and higher grades. 

His principle of evolution 1s this : the Spirit 
or that manifestation of it which is the Ra- 


tional Soul, evolves from the humblest stage 
of existence, the mineral, to the stage of man 


and beyond. The “ beyond ” stands for that 
being in whom ‘‘ manhood ” receivas 1ts per- 
fection, viz. ‘‘ the prophet,” The prophet rep- 
resents the human race reaching its perfec- 
tion. But for the ordinary man also there are 
similar and parallel stages of development, 
stages where his manhood becomes less and 
less corporeal and more and more spiritual. 

Khwaja Sahib Abdul Hamid Khan 
comments on this :— 

The superiority of this principle of assess- 
ment of all evolutionary progress to such 
principles as ‘‘ natural selection,” ‘‘ adapta- 
tion to environment ” etc. is obvious, for a 
stone, a plant and even a dead body are all 
equally good instances of ‘‘natural selection” 
and all are equally well adapted to their re- 
spective environments. 

Superiority, he says, must consist in 
something that “ one existent in the 
corporeal world...possesses and the 
others do not.” 


The language in which both the thesis 


‘of Ibn Maskawaih and the observations 


of Khwaja Sahib Abdul Hamid Khan 
are presented attracts the reader by its 
clearness and its dignity. The printing 
and the paper of the book are soothing 
both to the eye and the touch. But 
the two pages forming the index must, 
it is apprehended, be excepted from 
this praise ; and the exterior of the book 
as a whole is rendered garish by the 
greenish-blue binding cloth, the bold 
red on the top edge, and the white of 
the fore and bottom edges, all contrast- 
ing with each other and heightening 
the painful effect.. The ancient loyalty 
that books owe to the mind.—But that 
can be completely fulfilled without 
hurting the eyes. 

Faiz B. TYABJI 


HOME DEMONSTRATION * 


This book, describing developments 
in Home Demonstration Work among 
farm women and girls in North Carolina 


from IgIzI to 1944, should greatly 


interest Indian readers, especially since 
the villages have become the basis of 
the reconstruction plans. It reveals 


* When We've Green We Grow. By JANE Simpson McKimmon. 


what home demonstration achieved in 
the Southern States in raising the 
standard of living, both economic and 
cultural, among farm people. 

The primary idea of these demonstra- 
tions was to teach farm women.and 
girls ways to earn anincome. By I9I1, 


(University of North 


Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., U. S. A. $4.00) 
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Boys’ Corn Clubs, an outgrowth’ of 
ferm demonstra‘ion work, were in full : 
swing and each boy’s acre, cultivated 
on scientific lines, produced a doubled, 
a trebled or sometimes a quedrupled 
yield, thus enakling a boy to earn a 
good income from the land and at the 
seme time to have some fun. Farm, 
girls felt the need for clubs on zhe same 
lines. As a first step in the Home 
Demonstration work, it was deciced to 
instruct farm girls in growing tomatoes 
on one-tenth of an acre and canning 
them for sale. “Nant of finances and 
lack of trained women for appcintment 
as Home Demonstration agents were 
some of the initial difficulties. 

Jane S. McKimmon was one of the 
first five home jemonstratior. agents 
appointed and is conversant with every 
detail in the working out of tie plan. 
The first lessons in canning, the 
difficulties in handling the tools and 
creating markets for the canned prod- 
ucts, and the farm girls’ eforts to 
advertise the canned tomatoes Zor sale 
in their homs counties make a very 
interesting account, giving thereader an 
insight into the problems connected 
with organising a aew small-scale indus- 
tryin aruralarea What the “Canning 
Clubs ” achieved within a year or two 
is evidenced by the fact that many of 
the farm girls were able to zay for 
their college education from the money 
earned. Their enthusiasm soon -nduced 
their mothers to join the canning 
project and that led to the expansion 
of the work to suit farm women’s needs. 
By 1916, the worx had expanded into 
a Cefinite programme of home econom- 
ics and agriculture and nearl} 3,000 
women were enrol ed. Mrs. McKimmon 
states: 


Ir Women’s Clubs the members gardened 
and canned ; they be:ame conscious of what 
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constituted insanitary conditions; they im- 
proved their homes and saved time by induc- 
ing their husbands to bring the pump into 
the kitchen ; they installed home-made sinks; 
they raised the height of their work tables 
and other equipment and increased storage- 
space ; they made kitchen cabinets, wheeled 
trays, fireless cookers and iceless refrigerators; 
they learned to cut, fit and make their own 
dresses; they tried their hands at cleaning 
and remodelling garments and some became 
skilful in making very presentable hats. 
They learned something of the nutrition value 
of the vegetables and other food which they 
were producing and the whole family was 
better fed when women added good cookery 
to their skills. 

To have achieved all these results 
within a shcrt period in all the South- 
ern States reflects no small degree of 
credit on the organisers. The hard- 
ships that the home demonstration 
agents had to undergo, and the zeal 
with which they trekked from county 
to county to organise clubs for girls and 
women or give demonstrations at these 
clubs, speak well for their devotion to 
their work. 

As the Canning Clubs’ work expand- 
ed the girls were instructed in home 
economics and agricultural work. Four 
or five times a year there were joint 
meetings of corn-club members and 
canning-club girls where members told 
about their projects. Later this co- 
operation developed excellent joint 
demonstrations by farm girls and farm 
boys carrying out in their homes what 
they had learnt in the clubs. 

Thus the book gives a clear idea of 
how a rural reconstruction programme 
for women and girls may be worked 
out in any country. It is in simple 
language and gives a realistic picture 
of the gradual development. Many of 
the illustrations are photographs of 
demonstration classes at work. This is 
a book to be recommended to everyone 
interested in rural welfare work. 

LEELABAI PHADKE 
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THE PLANT LORE OF ANCIENT INDIA * 


In any history of the plant sciences 
of the world on a comprehensive scale 
the contribution of ancient India 
deserves a distinct place but in the 
absence of special monographs dealing 
with the history of each nutritive or 
medicinal plant, this contribution hard- 
ly gets recognition in standard books 
on the plant sciences published outside 
India. This fact was pointedly brought 
to my notice by Dr. Birbal Sahni, 
F. R. S , our famous botanist of interna- 
tional reputation, wha happened to 
read with appreciation my paper on 
the History of the Fig ( Afijira, Ficus 
Carica)! and desired me to publish 
similar studies on the history of other 
Indian plants o: medicinal or nutritive 
value. He alsc brought to my notice 
a valuable book on the History of Plant 
Sciences by Howard S. Reed,? a review 
of which he publisked in 1942 in 
Current Science, Calcutta ( p. 369 ). 
While this book has two chapters? » 


oo the history of the plant lore of the 
ancients where Egypt and Assyria, Greece 


and Rome, China and early America are ail 
adequately treated... one looks ia vain for 
a bare mention of Ancient India which was 
certainly well abreast of the times and gave 
much that the West has assimilated, though 
not always gracefully acknowledged 

Dr. Sahni rightly observes that the 
“ Retrogressive Period” ( Chapter IV 
of Reed’s book ) was retrogressive only 
so far as Occidental nations were con- 
cerned. 


Side by sidé with my numerous 
studies‘ pertaining to the history of 
different branches of Sanskrit learning, 
I have been studying during the last 
fifteen years the history of Indian 
medicine and allied subjects and have 
published about forty papers’ on this 
history in several Oriental journals. I 
therefore lost no time in studying 
Reed’s book and was convinced of the 
justice of Dr. Sahni’s obseryations on 
it, both in his review and in his letter 
of 12th January 1943.° This incentive 
to my studies was further enhanced by 
inquiries about the history of Indian 


* 4ngira ( Ficus Carica or Fig). Hindi. ( Bharatiya-Dravya Guna Granthamala No. 2, 


Vijnand-Parishad Prayag, 1943. As. 12); Somtha ( Dry Gingiber ). 
Granthamala No. 3, Bhargava Pustakalaya, Benares, 1945. 

( Vijnana Parishad, Prayag, 2nd Edition, 
( Available from him at the Himalaya Herbal 


Fruits) Hindi. 
Panpit Ramgsu Beor, Ayurvedalamkara. 


Hindi. (B D, G, 
As. 12); Triphala ( Three 
1944. Rs 2/4), All by 


Institute, Badami Bagh, Lahore ( Panjab, India ). 
1 Vide The New Indian Antiquary ( 1941-2 ), Vol IV, pp. 125-136. 


1 (Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass, U S. A. 


3 Ibid , pp. 7-30. 


1942 }). 


4 See Bibliography of my 202 Research Papers published in 1941: Items Nos. 15, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 42, 60, 96, 100, 112, 113, 131, 135, 138, 151, 165, 170, 171 and 198, pertaining to 


Indian medicine, 
raphy, to be published shortly. 


Other papers published since 1941 will be included in‘my Revised Bibhiog- 


5 A complete list of these papers is given in my Introduction to an edition of the 
Carakasamhtia to be published at Jamnagar by Dr. P. M. Mehta, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Jamnagar State, cn behalf of his Ayurvedic Association. 

* Dr. Sahni wrote to me: *' Ihave read with much interest your Notes on the “ History 


of the Pig ( Ficus Cartea }.” 


I think you would be doing a great service to Indian Botany 


if similarly you were to work out the history of our knowledge of other common Indian 
plants cf medicinal or nutrition value. Our own ignotance concerning this eubject 1s colossal 
and we can scarcely blame the Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge 


of the plant scierces.” 
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crops from Dr. B. S, Kadam, then 
Assistant Agricaltural Commissioner 
to the Government of India-and now 
Director of Tobarco Research, deputed 
bv the Government to the U.S. A. and 
Canada for further study of this subject. 
Last but not least came the inquiry 
from Dr. Sadzopal, chief chem:st of the 
Hindustan Aromatic Company of Naini 
(Allahabad) about the history of Indian 
aromatics, waick involved a study of 
tke history of arcmatic plants and their 
products. The cumulative effect of all 
these inquiries ccming from responsible 
scholars was to encourage me to 
continue my studies in these subjects 
with greater zest. Some results of 
these studies hav2 already been publish- 
ed in my papers on the “ H:story of 
Jawar ( Holcus Sorghum ),’' © History 
of Canaka ( Cica-artetinum or Gram )”3 
and the “History of Indian Cosmetics.’’> 


My studies in the history of Indian 
plants on the strength of Indian sources 
have convinced me that so far this 
branch of Irndokogy hes been almost 
neglected by our Indologists and con- 
sequently our ancient Indian pant lore, 
for a systematic history of which there 
is abundant material in Jain, Buddhist 
and Brahmanical texts, has remained 
unnoticed in responsible Oriental jour- 
nals during the ‘ast hundred years or 
sc. 

In recent years a serious atfempt to 
meet this deficiency has been made by 
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Dr. G. P. Majumdar of Calcutta by the 
publication of his numerous papers and 
three important books.4 Dr. Majum- 
dzr’s studies are very valuable for all 
serious students of ancient Indian 
cultura as they reveal this culture in 
pkant perspective. In fact a perusal 
of these studies will not fail to impress 
the reader with Dr. Majumdar’s spirit 
of reverence for plants, as the indebted- 
ness 0: humanity to plants is too deep 
for wards and too mystic to be under- 
stood by our present-day botanists. 
It is no wonder that certain plants were 
worshipped by the ancient Indians and 


‘are worshipped in India today. 


The foregoing lines will, I believe, 
amply show the necessity of studying 


. tke history of ancient Indian plant lore 


on the strength of original sources, 
beth Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit. For 
stch a history the efforts of one or two 
scholars will be of no avail. Personally 
I have come to realise the importance 
of this study rather too late in my 
research career of thirty years. 


t 


am , 
trerefore glad to find that a a 


from Lahore, Pandit Ramesh. Bedi, 
Ayurvedalarhkara, has been independ- 
extly working in this field and has 
already published the three learned 
monographs in Hindi under notice, for 
tre kenefit of students of Indian 
betany and Indian medical scierce. 
Their author has not only studied 
Ayurveda thoroughly but has been 





1 Vide B.C. Law Voiume, Part I, pp. 142-158 ( Calcutta, 1945, edited by myself and 


friends ). 


2 Vide Arnal: of the Bhandarzar Oriental Rezearch Institute, Poona (1946), Vol. XXVI, 


pp. 89-105. 
appear shortly. 


3 Vide Journcl of the University of Bombay 


AnotLer paper on the “ History of Canaka (B.C. 100 to 18504. b,) ” is to 


1945), Vol. XIV, Part 2, pp. 41-52 and 


New Indian Antig-ary ( February-March 1945 ), Vol. WIT. 
t These book: are (1) Vanaspati (Calcutta University, 1927); (2) Upavana-Vinoda, a 


treatise on arbori horticulture. 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Civilisation. 


{Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 1935 ) aud Some 
{ Author, Calcutta, 1938 ) 
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practising it at Lahore. He has planned 
a series of monographs on many plants 
of medicinal value, of which these three 
give us a fair idea. Pandit Bedi was 
for six years Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens of the Gurukul 
University at Kangri ( District Saha- 
ranpur, U.P.) and in this capacity he 
made a close study of Indian medicinal 
plants. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his books should be very -highly 
spoken of by professors of Ayurveda in 
the Gurukul University and the Hindu 
University, Benares, zs also by eminent 
Ayurvedic physicians like Acharya 
Yadavji Trikamji of Bombay and 
others. 


In these monographs—on A*#jira, 
Somtha and Triphali—the last-named 
on the fruits of three plants, Harad 
(Terminalia Chebula', Baheda ( Belartc 
myrobalan) and Amla (Emblic myro- 
balan )—Pandit Bed: records exhaus- 
tive information on such points as 
the names of the plant in Hindi, Sans- 
krit, English and Latin and in different 
modern Indian languages: the plant’s 
original habitat and where it is grown 
at present in India; its botanical de- 
scription; its histcry, whether in- 
digenous to India or imported and 
incorporated into tne Indian‘ materia 
medica ; its varieties and their medicinal 
properties ; its chemical analysis, show- 
ing its therapeutic value ; its properties 
as specified in Ayurvedic texts; the 
current uses of the different parts of 
the plant, and the seasons at which 
the parts of medicinal value should be 
removed and stored; the proportions 
in which the parts of the plant are to 
be used in medical preparations; the 
processes of manufacturing medicines 
from the plant ; the general therapeutic 
value of the different parts and the 
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effect of medicines prepared from the 
plant on the different parts of the 
human body; the testing of these med- 
ical preparations in the light of modern 
medical research ; instructions for cul- 
tivation of the plant; its economic 
value and its importance in national 
commerce; and gives a bibliography 
pertaining to the plant with reference 
to the foregoing aspects, These mono- 
graphs are prepared by Pandit Bedi to 
enable him later to publish an encyclo- 
peedic work on Indian materia medica 
under the title ‘ Bharatiya Dravya- 
guna.” 

This is really a scholarly approach, 
as no lasting literary edifice can be 
built unless all its bricks are properly 
shaped and well baked in the kiln of 
our investigation. I feel no doubt that 
these monographs will prove useful not 
only to the students and professors of 
Ayurveda but also to laymen, whose 
knowledge of Indian medicinal herbs is 
at present much confused, in the ab- 
sence of authoritative monographs on 
each of these herbs, fully documented 
with extracts from standard ancient 
Ayurvedic texts and other literature, 
which give these healers of mankind 
their proper scientific and cultural per- 
spective. : 

Though written in Hindi, these. 
monographs deserve to be translated 
into English for wider circulation, as 
medicine is not the preserve of one 
nation but is for mankind in general. 


‘If disease is concomitant with life on 


this globe, the Science of Life ( Ayur- 
veda) which provides remedies for dis- 
ease in all its varieties, is the concern 
of the entire humanity. We live now 
in the age of atom-bombs, aeroplanes 
and radios and not in the age of Caraka 
and Sugruia, The dissemination of 
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useful knowledge is a sacred obligation 
to be discharged by the schola-s of the 
whole world and any medium which 
effects the widest possible dissemination 

` of this knowledge deserves to be used 
for this purpcse without any pride or 
prejudice. 

Pandit Bedi’s ‘nonogtaphs, as mên- 
tioned, have already received scholarly 
approbation. His Triphala bas won 
him the award of the Nawab Sir 
Jamalkhan Gold Medal of Rs. 250/- 
from the All-Indic Ayurvedic Congress. 
Let me hope zha- these tokéns of ap- 
preciation from bzother-workers in the 
Ayurvedic field will encourage Pandit 
Bedi to continue his valuable mono- 
graph series ( Bharatiya Dravva-guna 
Granthamala ) so that we shall have 
before long an exact knowledge of our 
ancient Indian slant lore properly 
evaluated: in the light of modern botan- 
ical and medical writings, a list of 


The Heritage of Karnataka. (In Rela- 
tion to India). By R. S. MUGALI. 
(Satyashodhana Publishing House, 
Fort, Bangalore City. Rs. 4/-, ordi- 
nary; Rs. 5/-, library edition ) 

Professor Muga sees Kannada cul- 
ture as part of the Indian mosaic, but 
with an individuaity of its own. He 
traces informatively the intluences 
which went into tae moulding of Kar- 
nataka, and descr bes interestirgly its 
considerable ccntr:bution to architect- 
ure, sculpture, music and literature. 

Most cultures could very profitably 
emulate Karnatakz’s ideals of bravery, 


which Pandit Bedi has recorded in each 
of these monographs. 

.To a student of the pure history of 
Indian plants like myself, Pandit Bedi’s 
menog-aphs will'‘prove valuable as they _ 
contaix under one cover many textual 
data, facilitating investigation into a 
plant’s history by bringing together 
the available historical sources in all 
countries, For some of Indian plants 
have migrated far from their native 
habitat and are recognized as respect- 
able residents of the modern civilized 
world, ike the human confrères of the 
present-day nations. It is the business 
of the historian to investigate this 
migration of plants, which will be as 
enchan-ing a story as that of human 
migratbns when it is completely 


‘studied and recorded with care- and 


patience by a band of scholars working 
in unison in different parts of the 
world. 

P. K. GODE 


of loyaky and of self-sacrifice ; its dem—-™, 


ocratic tradition; the religious tdler- ` 
ance down the centuries, of Hindu and 
Muslim rulers alike ; its communal har- 
mony teday ; its open-minded attitude 
towards the new and good. Add the 
balanced view of life and the strong 
sense o: social unity common among 
Kannadigas and the reader is ready to 
turn a Ealf-indulgent eye on the faults 
Professcr Mugali concedes—indolence, 
emotionalism and unsteadiness—all 
faults of which Karnataka, alas, has 
no moncpoly. 
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B.C. Law Vclume (Part II). Edited 
by Dr. D. R. BHANDARKAR and 
OTHERS. (The Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 4) 

To honour tke scholar is one of the 
noblest traditions of India. In ancient 
times kings end nobles patronised 
learning and the scholars returned the 
honour paid them by dedicating 
their works to such royal or noble 
patrons, either by express mention or 
by giving the name of the patron to 
the work. There are cases also of 
scholars having collected verses in 
honour of a distinguished member of 
their cwn order and presented such a 
collection to him. Thus, for example, 
the Kavindrachandrodaya was present- 
ed to Kavindracharya, a great Sann- 
yasin and schclar at the time of Shah 
Jahan, who conferred on him the title 
of Sarvavidyaridhana ( Repository of 
All Wisdom). And Nrtsimhasarvsva 
was presented to Nrisimhaswamin of 
Benares. 

Dr B. C. Law, a distinguished mem- 


of that ancient order of scholars in’ 


ja, is now the recipient of such an 
our from his friends, colleagues and 
irers, This is the second of the 
ie in his honour. It is fitting 
i the fifty-odd papers in this Part 
vuld include about a dozen relating 
Buddhism, ən which Dr. Law is a 
reat authority. 
Conditions have changed consid- 
ably since the middle of last century, 
hen such Oriental studies were first 
aken up prominently in Western coun- 
ies. Now we lave to consider whether 
tere were two separate religions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism; whether 
Hinduism was a religion (in the accept- 
ed sense ) or only a civilization ; whether 
there was any conflict between two 
groups in India in the matter of religion 
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or the conflict was confined to philoso- 
phy and to the few who engaged in 
higher thought; whether Buddhism 
died at all in India ; and a host of other 
questions. 

From the description of Buddhists in 
the works of poets like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti, and from the enumeration 
of the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the 
Gttagovinda of Jayadeva, it is found 
that Buddhists always occupied a high- 
ly honoured position in Indian society, 
even among the orthodox. It is, more- , 
over, not only the Buddhistic philos- 
ophy that bas died out in India. The 
followers of the White Yajuiveda are 
few now; the Prabhakara School of 
Mimamsa has practically become ex- 
tinct as a living force. In estimating 
the relation of Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, there is scope for a new approach. 

Again, the date of Buddha is taken 
to be more or less settled. There has, 
however, been a sort of anti-Puranic 
bias in all such calculations. According 
to the notions prevalent in the last 
century about the age of the world, 
about 500 B.C. was a safe date for 
Buddha. But we have new notions 
about the age of the world, and the 
earlier date suggested in the Puranas 
deserves attention. 

It is not possible to discuss many of 
the individual papers in the collection, 
But mention must be made of two, on 
ancient Indian education. The follow- 
ing passages are noteworthy. 


When the time for education came, they 
simply took their son to a teacher and after 
that they had nothing more to think of or do 
forhim, (Mahamabopadhbyaya Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya ) 

The boys were to be active members of a 
priestly community, living on the outskirts 
of the forest (Dr.Syama Prasad Mookerjee ) 


Could the parents have been so in- 
human as not to have anything further 
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to do with their children? Could the 
homes have beer absolutely bereft of 
children? Did the educational institu- 
tions thrive in forests ? These questions, 
too, need a more careful study. 

In a paper on the calendar through 
the ages by Dr. M. N. Saha, there is 
mettion of the year’s being longer ac- 
cording to the H:ndu calendar than it 
is now; since tie year is becoming 
shorter, does this give an indication of 
the time when the length of the year 
in the Hindu calendar was fixed, and 
can this ‘help in determining the 
antiquity of Indian civilization ? 

“Muslim Patronage to Sanskrit 
Learning” by Prof. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti and *‘A Note on Persian, 
Turkish and Arabic Manuscripts” by 
Mr. Fazal Ahmed Khan have great 
cultural value at present. Are Hindus 


Hiroshima: On Prophecy and the Sun- 
Bemb. By G. Wit30n KNIGHT. ( Andrew 
Dekers, Ltd., Loudon. 6s.) 

Mr. Wilson Knight considers in this 
book the problems raised by the advent 
of the Atom Bomb. We have -o enlist 

_all the creative energies of the race 
against this Frankenstein product of 
science. Against the Atom Bomb we 
have to pit the Sun-Bomb, the power 
lodged in creative imagination, the 
Word that is the Logos. The modern 
age is impervious to poetry. T> rescue 
postry from the “ cold severities o= our 
time, already dominant throughout 
religion and scienze’’—~that is tae heart 
of the enquiry. 

It is the argument of the poets,—of 
the imperial muse of Shakesp2are, of 
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amd Maslims two separate nations who 
caanot merge into a single nation? 
Was that the Indian tradition when 
H-ndus and Muslims ruled over dif- 
ferent parts of India? Are not the so- 
called Muslim manuscripts in Persian 
ard Arabic as much the concern of 
H-ndus as of Muslims? Are they not 
Indian ? 

In a volume like this, we get the 
laiest :nformation from experts in the 
various phases of research. Such a 
collection stimulates thought on a 
number of subjects of great present 
importance to us. The papers included 
in this part are worthy of the scholar 
in whose honour the volume is pub- 
lisaed. The paper, printing and get-up 
ara all excellent and a credit to those 
responsible for the publication. 

C. KUNHAN RAJA 


Milton’s” Areopagitica, of Shelley’s 
Defence of Poetry, of Goethe's Faust, of 
Tennyson’s Arthurian cycle, and ` 
Herdy’s Dynasis that is here eloque! 

sei forth with its applicability to. 
tines. Curiously Pope, of the F 

on Man and Windsor Forest, is hor. 
edascfthis company. The imag 
ticn of the race assumes a prophem 
intensity in the poets and this alon 
can redeem us, not the abstractions c 
pecrified science or the aridities c 
treditional Religion. Hiroshima is 
br:ef contemporary restatement c 


-Ammold’s faith of yesterday :— 


Ia poetry, where it 1s worthy of its hi 
destinies, our race, as time goes on, will finc 
an 3vcl surer and surer stay. 


A. VENKAPPA SASTRI 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN INDIA 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN SARGENT ; 


{ Taking advantage of the holding at Bombay, from January gth to 11th, of the thir- 
teenth session of the Central Advisory Board of Education, a member of our staff interview- 
ed Sir John Sargent, Education Adviser and Secretary to the Department of Education of 
the Government of India, whose active interest in Indian education is widely known —Eb. ] 


It was stimulating to get at first 
hand some of the views of the author 
of the famous Sargent Plan for educat- 


ing India. He was modestly at pains , 


to explain that the Plan was the Re- 
port of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, which had adopted it some 
four years ago; he had drafted it and 
so it “ happened ” to bear his name 
but it was in fact based on the reports 
of a number of Committees appointed 
by the Board in recent years to study 
the main aspects of educational de- 
velopment. 
~ Typically English in appearance, and 
n vigour of thought and expression, Sir 
wehn is a thorough democrat by con- 
‘tion. He has all the Englishman’s 
eness of abstractions, but the rec- 
gition of human brotherhood and of 
dignity of man as man is tacit in 
asistence on equality of opportun- 
gor all. 
she spoke about the latter, into my 
-eutshed the memory of the manly 
-mobvw in the Western Ghats who 
fossimn had guided our party 
yno ‘0 a waterfall. We had asked 
Apu went to school and he had 
xo tin the negative and had add- 
ed by way of explanation that he was 
a “ gaonwalla.” School, he implied, 
was not for village boys like him. 
Among its many admirable provi- 
sions, the Sargent Plan calls ultimately 
for bringing into the schools every 


Indian child between the ages of six 
and fourteen years. It is heartening 
that already most of the Provinces are 
proposing to take steps to advance 
education along the lines laid down in 
the Report. 

How could the broadened scheme of 
education serve the bringing about in, 
India of the greater unity so vitally 
important? In particular I suggested 
the considerable possibilities in that 
direction offered by a common script. 
Now, before the additional milions had 
known anything different, seemed a 
uniquely favourable time to introduce 
it. 

Sir John shook his head. The ques-. 
tion had come up at this session of the: 
Central Advisory Board but had been. 
put aside as impracticable at this time. 
Too many loyalties were bound up with 
the distinctive scripts. Whether or 
not it might be possible at some future. 
time to introduce a common script, it 
was not believed to be so now. 

The possibilities of the non-partisan. 
teaching of history,.another obvious 
desideratum, I suggested, were, he said, 
under consideration by UNESCO, 
collaboration with which was, of course, 
planned. Each member State had been- 
asked to set up a National Commis- 
sion to serve as liaison office between 
UNESCO and the State Government, 
supplying information to the former and 
passing on UNESCO’s recommenda~ 
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tions to the latter. With certain modifi- 
cations and some expansion, the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Education 
might, he thoight, become for India 
almost exactly such a National Com- 
mission as was contemplated, and a 
Committee had been appointed at this 
session to consider requirements in 
that connection. 


- Within the country, Sir Jchn ex- 
plained, the function of the Zentral 
Board was, as its name indicated, en- 
tirely advisorv. Parity of standards 
was obviously desirable and Provinces 
lagging behind could be urged to 
strengthen their educational svstems, 
but education was a subject left entirely 
to the Provinces and only ir cases 
where the Central Government gave 
grants, as at present to some Univer- 
sities, could it exercise any measure of 
supervisory contrcl. 

Asked for his vizws on the propriety 
of Government grants to denomination- 
al schools, Sir Johr thought the impart- 
ant thing was holding denominational 
schools to the minimum  r2quire- 
ments in connection with secular sub- 
jects as a condition of their receiving 
State grants. Tke choice of school 
rested with the parents and, as long as 
sorne parents demanded the kind of 
education that -~he denominational 
schools gave, suck schools were likely 
to continue. Pupils of all communities 
would, of course, >e brought together 


in the Government schools, but Irdia- 


was far from ready to give up d2nomi- 
national schools. As long as strong 
communal feelings existed, some par- 
ents would wart their children educat- 
ed in schools of their own community. 

-In the case of children of other 
communities attending denominational 
schcols, including missionary schools 


(the issue recently prominent in Trav- 
ancore’, parents could always invoke 
the corscience clause. If they were 
so indiferent that they did not care 
whethe- their children were exempted 
from sectarian instruction or not, they 


.could not complain if now and then a 


child embraced the teachings of the 
other creed. 

Was anything planned in the way of 
substituting the training of children to 
think and reason for themselves for the 
present system of memory training ? 

“That was an educational goal accept- 
ed toda; all over the world; the prob- 
lem was. how to attain it in practice. 
It was a vast undertaking in India, 
and the general outlines would have to 
be filled in as time went on. 

Was -t contemplated to find a sub- 
stitute for the existing examination 
system, which fostered competition and 
selfishness ? 

A cerzain amount of competition was 
necessary, Sir John declared. “ Every 


4 


child caa’t be Prime Minister.” Unléss~~ , 


you were going to make universal edu- 
cation free right through the univer- 
sities—which he thought would be a 
mistake and which was not, so far as 
he knew, dohe anywhere,—-some sys- 
tem of selection was necessary. There 
was much to be said, he thought, for 
examinetions as devised in accordance 
with ths most advanced educational 
theory, as a method of evaluating the 
capacity of individual children to bene- 
fit by further education. The Plan 
provided for liberal financial assistance, 
where necessary, to those showing real 
capacity. 

Sir John described in interesting 
detail an experiment in Essex some 
fifteen years ago, by which primary- 
school children in the ten to eleven 
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years age group had been chosen for 
the limited number of vacancies—about 
1,500—in the secondary high schools. 
The examination, lasting three or four 
hours, had been giver: locally wherever 
possible, to save the children the strain 
of taking it in strange surroundings. 
It had been expertly designed on the 
accepted modern lines to test intel- 
ligence rather than actual knowledge, 
while bringing out the children’s 
acquaintance with simple rules and 
their ability to write simple English. 
Those examined had been selected 
by the primary-school heads on the 
strength of their previous performance, 
except that, as a democratic safeguard, 
any children not recommended but 
whose parents wanted them examined 
anyway were included in the group. 
Inall but a few cases the examinations 
had confirmed the judgment of the 
school heads, a great tribute to their 
discrimination and  fair-mindedness. 
Where the examination had not con- 
firmed their favourable judgment, the 
~ child’s previous record was called for 
and in most cases re-examination had 
been arranged for. As the justice of 
the school heads’ decisions had become 
apparent, the number of unrecommend- 
ed chitdren admitted to the examina- 
tion on the parents’ request had 
dropped rapidly in subsequent years. 
The children who had passed the 
examination had been divided into two 
groups, those in the higher “ recom- 
mended” group assured of admission 
into a secondary high schcol in which 
vacancies existed, unless the head of 
the school could give a satisfactory 
reason for refusing them. Allotments 
for the remaining vacancies had been 
made by a small committee from the 
other group of “ qualited”’ children. 
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Sir John said that he would like to 
see something like such a selective test 
developed in India, but feared the exist- 
ence of all sorts of difficulties in the 
way of its fair working, e. g., commu- 
nal considerations on the part of 
teachers, etc. 


He was emphatic about the need for 
adult education. ‘‘ You have got to 
go on offering, to everybody who will 
take them, facilities for continuing 
education after school-leaving age.” 
In England and America many facilities 
were available for training in various 
crafts, recreational facilities, etc. In 
the beginning it was planned that 
selected villagers, one or two from each 
village, would be given training so that 
they could take their craft or recrea- 
tional training back to their fellow- 
villagers. Anything in the nature of 
the Danish Folk High-Schools would 
not be practical for India, at least for 
a very long time, but something on 
similar lines might be useful for train- 
ing village teachers, 


But the making of all adults in India 
literate was an essential part of the 
Plan. It provided for immediate attack 
on adult illiteracy and visualised com- 
pletion of tkat effort in a quarter of a 
century. Voluntary helpers would 
doubtless be available in numbers for 
this part of the work, college students 
during their vacations, etc., but the 
problem could never be solved without 
a nucleus of trained and experienced 
people to direct their efforts. 

A major problem was to provide the 
teachers’ teachers in sufficient numbers 
and of the requisite quality. Already 
students were abroad studying the best 
modern pedagogical methods and on 
their return they would form the staff 
of the teachers’ colleges, which would 
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dcuttless also abso-b the best graduates’ 


for some time. “ Floughing in ~he dest 
of--the crop,” I suggested, and he 
agreed. 

-It would be years hence, he said, 
befoze teachers would be ready in 
sufficient numbers to bring all thildren 
under the scheme. Salaries would 
have to be raised if teachers were to 
be cttracted, but. in any case, until 
/ the number attending high sckool was 
greatly increased, the supply available 
for zeachers’ traiting would remain in- 
adequate. Tke ratios had been care- 
fclly worked cut. 

: Yniversal primary education fre2 for 
all who could not afford to pay, would 
come, but Sir Jchn considered forty 
years a conservat.ve minimum for the 
bzinging of the plan into full operetion 
ove? the whole country. 

© (Alas for my poor little gaoswada’ ) 

I raised the question of the preserva- 
tior of the traditional moral valuas of 
Ind.a. Was there not a danger, unless 
a definite effort was made to -eiterate 
those values and <o raise the counzry’s 
present moral tons, that a sociel rezolu- 
tior might fcllow the rapid spreed of 
education withoit a corresponding 
economic advance ? 

Sir John dcubt2d whether you could 
have consideratle educational ad- 
varce without accompanying economic 
chenge. “ Education creates discon- 
tert. I am all ‘or it as long as it is 
‘divine discontent .’"’ Educatioa, he 
said, was always a revolutionary force 
—not necesszrily leading to b-oodshed. 
Th> more educat on, however, the less 
prejudice and the more tolerance there 
chculd be. Half-éducated people were 
dangerous. 

But in what cauntry had the major- 


ity ever been fully educa 

“ good old times ” of nostalg 
were generally, he believed, 

old times, ” with a few except 

as, perhaps, the flourishing 
Athens and of Florence, Pore 

u And, ” I suggested, ‘ tha rézu of 
Asoka in Ind.a. ” 

But even in Athens the balk of the 
people had seen slaves, he weat on. 
And in India there had been tco-much 
acquiescence in things as tney were. 
“ If the situation is such thet a -social 
revolution is desirable, let it ccwe! If 
you are going to have a d=mccracy, 
you have got to take the chance The 
people must be educated. Stardards 
are not going to be good amd cemoc- 
racy is not going to be safe till every 
child is giver equal educaticaal sppor- 
tunities.” Things had beer stazic too 
long, Sir Joan declared. Mow some- 
thing was dcing, things wese moving, 
and that was all to the gooc. 

“Tf only,” I said, “ they co not 
move too fast and things of valie are 
not scrapped along with taings that 
ought to be discarded!” And to 


myself I thcught that, after al, the~™ s 


light of knowledge, like that 3f tLe sun, 
but furnishes the conditions >firtenser 
vital action. Its effect depends on 
where it fats. The same sar that 
quickens growing things hastens .the 
process of decay in others. The light 
that servés the eagle blindS -H= owl. 
But still the light must be allowed- to 
shine for al. ‘If you are gäng to 
have a demccracy you have zot o take 
the chance. ” 


But forty years no longer se2ms so 
long. It is perhaps as wel th.t uni- 
versal literecy will be some ime in 
coming, lest Indian eyes,so omgaccus- . 
tomed to th2 quiet gloom, ref: by the 
fading from mind of ancieat wisdom, 
be dazzled by the sudden flash of 
modern hal?-knowledge, ard _ndians 
fall an easy prey to irrespcneible agi- 
tators throvgh the printed were. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Shri K. Natarajan writes pertinently 
in The Indian Social Reformer for 11th 
January and rst February, challenging 
recent statements of Indian leaders 
about India and religion. (See our 
“ Ends and Sayings ” columns for Feb- 
ruary 1947.) India, he deciares, 
is more soul than body. She kas lived on 
despite starvation, disease and all kinds of 
distress, merely because cf her faith in the 
unseen, which like fountains of sweet water 
in the sea has-kept her whele. 

Modern planners can never altogeth- 
er quench in Indian hearts devotion 
and that “faith in the unseen ” which 
have sustained them down the ages. 
“There is no empiricism about Indian 
religion,” Shri Natarajan writes. ‘It 
is realised truth ’’ and the Indian seers 

ve pointed the way to realisation to 
others. It is by virtue of that heart 
percepticn that India has survived; 
through it, that she can render her 
greatest service to the world. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari, laying re- 
cently the foundation stone of a 
metallurgical institute at Jamshedpur, 
had expressed the hope that science 
might succeed, where religion had fail- 
ed, in uniting the communities of 
India. Scientific leaders do not share 
such optimism, Shri Natarajan writes. 
Man’s power over Nature has vastly 
increased but ‘‘man himself has re- 
mained aggressive, greedy, cruel,” 

It seems indeed incongruous, as Shri 
Natarajan writes, that 


when the West disappointed, disillusioned, 
turns to India for light, our leading men 


r 
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ends of ùerse 
And sayings of philosophers. ” 
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are busy collecting the garbage of a decom- 
posing system and holding it up for India to 
guide herself by. There is actually strong 
rev.val of religion in the West, while our 
great men decry it as the cause of our divi- 
sions, our economic depression, our political 
ineptitude, 


The Report of the Care of Children 
Commutiee appointed in 1945 to inquire 
into existing methods of providing for 
the 30,000-odd children deprived for 
any cause of normal home life with 
their relatives, presented to Parliament 
last September (Comd. 6922. 3s.), 
should be read by all who have child 
welfare at heart. 

In the child’s need of a home or a 
good substitute for one, and for normal 
outside contacts, affection and personal 
interest are no less important than 
physical care, which the Committee 
found to be, on the whole, good. The 
former were found more likely to be 
forthcoming in happy foster homes 
than in institutions. But, though in 
certain of the latter they found over- 
regimentation, dreariness and dirt, in 
others the children were leading very 
happy, normal lives. The description 
of some of the best of these, warm with 
understanding sympathy, bright with 
flowers, rich in toys and with well-filled 
low shelves of books, would certainly 
be classed with fairy-tales by the in- 
mates of some of India’s Children’s 
Homes, so bleak’and all too few. 

In general, the drab uniforms of an 
earlier day that set the children of an 
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institution apart from other children, 
were no more. 
ten, however, to Le more attention paid 
to variety in costume-than to fitting 
treatment to individual child n2eds. In 
many Homes the children were found 
to be considered merely in the mass, 
with no individuel rights or possessions, 
no quiet place to which they could 
retreat. In only a few Homes was 
there found appzal to a child’s social 
conscience, for which a system of 
rewards and punishments is obviously 
a poor substitu:e. Perpetuai depend- 
ence during childhood, the Committee 
warned, might tend to later lack of 
initiative end 
youth in his owa home, moreover, can 
count on continuity of interest in his 
welfare. A ctief criticism of most 
Homes was the haphazard character of 
vocational guidance and after-care. 
England recognises her homeless 
children as po:ential -natioral assets. 
India has yet to accept hers officially” 


as inescapable -esponsibilities. 


Dr. C. Kurhan Raja, himself an 
eminent Sansxritist, pleadzd, in an 
address published as the first Kala 
Pamphlet, for a Sanskrit University for 
India. In such a University,as he vis- 
ualises, Sansk-it would be the medium 
of instruction in all subjects, though 
“Indian culture will be only the centre 
...not the circumference of this cul- 
tural circle.” All subjects of interest 


„in the humanities would be taught; 


ancient and modern lore would’ be 
brought tcgetaer and the ancient Indian 
spirit of breadth, tolerance and con- 
tinuity in learning restored. The 
wealth of anc.ent Indian science, prom- 
inently psychological science, would 
be tapped. Dr. Raja predicts a great 
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future for such a University ag a centre 
of modern scientific research. Other 
languages than Sanskrit would be 
studied and the philosophies of other 
religions than the Hindu, but “the 
great function of the Sanskrit Univer- 
sity shall be to restore religion into the 
life of the nation,” religion being not 
a set of dogmas, he explains, but 
“ virtuous life. ” 

The advantages of a truly All-India 
University to cement national unity 
and to counteract the tendency towards 
a too strong provincialism or commu- 
nalism are obvious. So is the desir- 
ability of bringing the wisdom of our 
ancients to bear on modern problems. 

Dr. Raja charges that the existing 
Sanskrit Pathashalas have fostered 
narrcwness of outlook. If that can be 
avoided by his Sanskrit University, if 
indeed “ students from all communities, 
from all races, from all religious de- 
nominations and all stations of life will 
live together as a fraternity,” Dr. 
Raja’s vision may hold the key to 
many of our difficulties. We cann 
however, avoid the reflection that our 
existing Universities are far indeed 
from doing all that they could in these 
directions. A Sanskrit University on 
the lines indicated would not lessen 
their responsibility, though it would by 
conirast bring out their shortcomings 
the more forcibly. i 


' The rapid growth of Roman Cathol- 
icism in the U.S.A. is a legitimate cause 
for concern abroad, because of that 
country’s dominant position in the 
world of today and tomorrow. The 
appearance, therefore, of The Vatican 
and the U.S. A. by Avro Manhattan in 
“The Thinker’s Forum” (Watts and 
Co., London) is to be welcomed. 
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The statistics of recent gains in the 
Roman Church’s strength, especially 
in urban centres, covering not only 
churches and adherents but also educa- 
tional institut.ons and the Roman 
Catholic press, are disquieting. So is 
the close, albeit still unofficial, diplo- 
matic relation between the President 
and the Vatican, maintained through 
the former’s personal Ambassador to 
the Holy See. 

There is abundant evidence, in his- 
tory and in official declarations, of the 
totalitarian temper of the Roman hier- 
archy. Its opposition to Communism 
has been open and bitter, but expe- 
diency has dicteted caution, while the 
Roman Church is still in the minority, in 
moving against democratic ideals such 
as freedom of worship and of speech. 

The Vatican has tolerated, even 
encouraged for the nonce, the growth 
of “American Catholicism” oz outward- 
ly more liberal outlook, has let go 
unchallenged a Catholic presidential 
pominee’s advocacy of absolute free- 

of conscienze, equality between 
hes and absolute separation of 
h and State. How far that is 
the Church’s official pronounce- 
in different contexts warns of 
hand within the velvet glove. 
an “infalible” Pope solemnly 
ced it ‘‘ altogether necessary to 
for every ‘human creature to 

t to the Roman Pontiff” ? 
ime the Vatican bides its time 
1-Catholic America sits nodding 
the tentacles of the Roman 
iy spread over the press, over 
borganisations, over the film 
over education and,. poten- 

t dangerous of all, over pub- 


i 





Prof. P. S. Naidu’s presidential ad- 
dress before the Section of Psychology 
and Educational Science of the recent 
Indian Science Congress dealt with 
“ Psychology and the Rehabilitation of 
Human Society.” He saw hope in 
psychology for the reconditioning of 
human nature, especially necessary 
since scientific and material advance 
had outstripped moral progress. 
Professor Naidu named, in ascending 
order, efficiency, happiness and self- 
realisation as worthy goals, pertaining, 
respectively, to body, mind and soul. 
Analytical psychology, he said, could 
serve occupational adjustment; depth 
psychology, the establishment, by 
sublimation and repression, of the 
hegemony of a worthy master senti- 
ment, in which the secret of happiness 
lay ; while Indian psychology supplied 
the keystone in putting forward as the 
highest goal the realisation of the 
Absolute. 


Professor Naidu made some valuable 
points, as in repudiating the power of 
mere environmental changes to reshape 


' the mind and in stressing sympathetic 


induction, by which emotions and 
sentiments might be transmitted un- 
awares. But the “National Psycho- 
analytic-psychiatric Service” which he 
proposes would be fraught with danger. 
Modern psychology, though confidently 
declaring the mind “merely a bundle 
of instincts,” has admittedly not 
explored fully its “ dense impenetrable 
jungle.” For it to rush half-blindly 
into the “ cleansing of the unconscious” 
is to invite disaster. 


Let sleeping dogs lie and men’s 
attention be directed rather to the 
superconscious, terra incognita for 
Western psychology, but which ancient 
wisdom calls the divine nature in man. 
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Shadows will not trouble him whose 
face is kept turmed towards tie light. 

Is there a Letter treatise on the Sci- 
ence of Psychology than, say, tae Gita ? 
Oceidental psychologists are the poorer 
for their non-acquaintance with ancient 
texts of Oriental Psychology end their 
Indian chelas stould not be blind to 
their teachers’ deficiency. 


Among the excellent contzibutions 
to The Hibbert Journal for January, 
Captain Liddell Hart’s article ‘‘The 
Need for a Spiritual Commonwealth” 
is specially wel¢>me. Himself weaned 
from war by. the study of war, he 
declares that peace depends ən moral 
order, and not on organisation, and 
that there is a convergence in religion 
as in economics and politics. If any 
religion claims monopoly of truth it 
leads inevitably to the idea of the 
superior raca, td aggressiveness, greed 
ard war. One may feel mors at home 
in one faith, >but the barriers must 
come down between it and tae others, 
to realise the fundamental unity-in- 
goodness of tie upward converging 
paths. Christianity, incredible by his- 
torical standards, should be presented 
as spiritual truth, a divine parable, 
not a factual record. It would thus 
“ bring out the sense of sontinuous 
revelation and evolution.” The con- 
tinuance of gcodness and self-sacrifice 
in a world where, by human standards, 
these are unprofitable, is evitence itself 
of the Supreme Spirit shining through 
man. Sectarian dissensions are due to 
imperfect interpretations, aad we must 
sympathetically recognise we are not 
the sole possessors of truth, zhat moral- 
ity is universel. Even if the idea of a 
spiritual Commonwealth will not avert 
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immediate disaster, it may influence 
general thought and behaviour suffi- 
ciently to give people time to find their 
religionis balance. For good manners 
and gaod morals are not separate, as 
we haye made them, and history shows 
their reciprocal relationship. The 
balanced application of the universal 
“Golden Rule ” is due to contributions 
from all the faiths. 


The proposal to eliminate capital 
punishment in Britain for an experi- 
mental five-year period was referred to 
in our January issue (p. 16). Mrs. 
Theodora Calvert has brought out a 
convincing brochure: Capital Punish- 


ment, with the subtitle “ Society Takes 
Revenge: An Examination of the 
Necessity of Capital Punishment in 


-Britain To-day.” The conclusion is 


that the death penalty is as unneces- 
sary as it is barbarous and harmful to 
society. The evidence gathered in 
1929-30 by the Select Committee on 
Capical Punishment, whose Majority 
Report recommended the proposed 
suspension, was overwhelming. Otil 
countries had abolished it without; 
observable change in trend of 
murder rate, which had been gene 
downward. The substitution o ' 
tainty of conviction and punish 
the latter aiming at reform, 
revenge, would, Mrs. Calvert 
divest murder trials of thei | 
dramatic appeal, spare relative 
offender, relieve penal admini 
and workers of a terrible and 
ing rôle and rob the alway 
possibihty of an unjust conv. 
its irrevocable character. Mrs. 
wrizes :— 

Our feet are set on the road that 
the sliminat.on of crime by improvj 
conditions, better education and 
and enlightened treatment of delin 
The Death Penalty. .has no 4 
modern system of penal adminis 
it is high time that ıt was swep‘d 
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Point out the 


“ Way "however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening __ f 3 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
| —The Voice of the Silence 
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LEMS WHO PENETRATED INTO 
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MECCA 


Snb Farry E. Wedeck writes from America of the drawing power which 


juayed ey of Islam has exercised upon a wide variety of individuals outside 


eros poj 
03 Speal? 


fold. The instinct to protect that which to us is holy, from 
i at the hands of scoffers, is but natural. 


‘But since, behind the 


jmaregde of every cult, there lies the truth in which all others share, can 


jo uono 


Tead? 
*ueynsgiamon heritage ?—Ep. ] 


Ses 
ayy jo stohammed’s sacred city 


-ojau tually sacred neighbour 
‘saan “has always tantalized 
ii Was a result, the Holy City 
‘yuawten assailed by the infidel. 


-139 Fever, has the penetration ' 


Ae been unaccompanied by 

fue ear of discovery or even 
dea ,-sathe hands of a frenzied mob, 
jealous of their religious privacy. 
But the challenge of Mecca, nestling 
behind Jeddah, has for that very 
reason been a provocation to men, 
different in creed and race, to set 
their unhallowed feet in the Proph- 
et’s citadel. 

It was the Caliph Omar who in- 
directly stimulated such travellers. 
In the seventh century he drove out 
of Mecca Christian, Jew, Zoroastrian. 


k that truth in all sincerity with- justice be denied access to 


Now, none but Moslems may go out 
by the east gate at Jeddah that 
leads to Mecca. King -Hussein, - in 
fact, during the first World War, 


` asked -British seaplanes to refrain 


from flying over Mecca or Medina. 
Still, venturesome spirits have come 
from England, France, Holland. 
Their attempts have ranged over a 
vast span of time, frora the early 
sixteenth century down to our own 
days. , 

Not all adventurers have been 
driven by the same urge. To some, 
the challenge of a forbidden city was 
irresistible. Others, leaning to Islam, 
have been stimulated by religious’ 
motives. Still others had the advent- 
urous spirit. Sir Richard Burton, 
that’ unconventional Englishman, 
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was hungry for adventure, especially 
in the East. His long poetic Kasidah, 
written under the pseudonym of 
Haji Abdu El-Yezdi, reveals his 
affection for Islam. 

The quest for information beset 
others. Doughty had antiquarian 
leanings: they appear in his full- 
blooded, sinewy, monumental narra- 
tive. Arminius Vambéry, the Jewish 
Hungarian linguist who was honour- 
ed by Queen Victoria, disguised 
himself as a Cervish, joined a band 
of pilgrims returning from Mecca, 
and travelled with them through the 
Asiatic deserts. But his cbject was 
mainiy philological. 

The first name that comes into 
prominence is that of. Ludovico de 
Bartema or Varthema. An Italian 
traveller, born in Bologna, he was by 
temperament a romantic cosmopoli- 
tan. Toward the end o: 1502, he 
left for Alexandria. From thai 
point onward his life was athrill, with 
variety. Hə sailed alonz the Med- 
iterranean coast, through the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, crossed 
the Indian Dcean, touched at those 
places cf musical names—Samar- 
kand, Taprobane, Malebar, Java. 
He gathered quaint information on 
customs ard peoples: was caught 
and imprisoned as a Christian spy ; 
became a business partner with a 
Persian merchant in Shiraz. At long 
last he reached Lisbon, < brief haven. 

But his supreme adventure was his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He was the 
first Eurodean to enter that city. 
From Alexandria he sailed to Beirut 
and thence to Damascus. Becoming 
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one of the Mameluke escort of the 
Haj caravan, in the spring months 
of 1593 he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, reaching the 
former city on May 18th. It was a 
precarious trek, fraught with skir- 
mishes against the Bedouin, sand- 
storms, narrow escapes from death 
as a “ Christian dog,” rescue from 
prism with the help of an Arab 
woman. Varthema’s narrative, de- 
scriting the peoples and the cities 
he saw, is intensely personal. He 
airs his likes and resentments vio- 
lent-y ; he describes in sharp, vivid 
strokes the streets of Mecca, their 
colcur, their wafmth and their filth, 
and the tumult and confusion of the 
Ha’. 

Later in the same century a 
Frenchman, born in Marseilles, felt 
the pull of the East. This Vincent 
Le Blanc left home at the age of 
fourteen, made his way to Alex- 
aniria, and for some.years tra ~~ 
leé over North Africa. Then, y—~ 
the help of two friends, heer 
Damascus and joined a merchandis- 
inz caravan on its way to Mecca, 
waich he entered in 1568. 

Le Blanc’s father had wide com- 
mercial ‘interests in the Levant, and 
the son inherited his business acu- 
men. In his description of Meccan 
scenes he makes illuminating’ com- 
ments on bartering among the Arabs, 
am spices, butter, dates brought into 


_ Mecca, on current prices of commod- 


ities, and on the immense trading 
possibilities: just as if he were a 
migrant salesman, not a traveller 
ho had consummated one of the 


> 
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supreme adventures. -~ 
. The eighteenth century produced 
two strange figures. One was Johann 
Wild, of Nuremberg. As a servant 
of a Persian ‘merchant this Wild 
traveled from Egypt to Mecca in 
1707. The otaer adventurer was an 
Englishman, Joseph Pitts, a pathetic 
figure. In his youth he followed the 
sea, but was sold as a slave and 
taken to Algiers, where he remained 
for fifteen years. He was compelled 
to adopt Islam, the means of com- 
pulsion being the bastinado. With 
his third master, his patron, as Pitts 
calls him, he went to Mecca by way 
of the Red Sea and Jeddah. He 
arrived during the feest of Ramadan. 
Pitts’s account is, naturally enough, 
very personal, for his background 
was meagre. “I found nothing 
worth seeing in it,” he says of the 
Kaaba. This bastinadoed English 
sailor-slave finally regained his free- 
and retirned to his native 
land. ° 


he nineteenth century is the 
century par excellence of active in- 
terest in the forbidden city. Success- 
ful attempts to enter it were made 
by men well-versed in Arabic and in 
the ritval of the Haj and of superior 
mental calibre. 

Ali Bey El Abbassi was the 
pseudonym adopted by the Biscayan 
Domingo Badie y Leblich. In the 
first and second decades of the 
nineteenth century he wandered 
over North Africa, Syria, Turkey, 
Arabia. An English translation of 
his travels appeared in London in 
1816. It was so startling that the 
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publishers had to introduce the 
book with a rigid guarantee of its 
authenticity. In 1806, Badia, a good 
linguist, was in Jeddah, whence 
he proceeded with a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, arriving in January, 1807. 
He remained in Mecca almost nine 
months, and had access to things 
rarely seen. He secured measure- 


‘ ments and plans of the Kaaba, and 


details of the daily life of the city. 
Badia had a sure, probing eye. He 
even notes down how the camels eat 
and the amounts of his gratuities. 
Travelling as a Moslem prince, Badia, 
on entering Mecca, was presented to 
the Sultan Sheriff, and was allowed 
to sweep the interior of the Kaaba 
and to visit it frequently. 

After him came Haj Mocsa, who 
was really the German student of 
medicine and mineralogist Ullrich 
Jasper Seetzen. He left Jeddah 
late in 1809 and spent altogether 
about three months in Mecca. He 
describes the Mosque in detail, with 
accuracy. i 

Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, the 
Swiss Orientalist, equipped himself 
well, by linguistic study in London 
and Cambridge, for his Oriental 
contacts. In March 1809, he left 
England for Aleppo and, under the 
guise of Sheikh Ibrahim Ibn Ab- 
dallah, he spent two years in the 
Levant, perfecting his Arabic, absorb- 
ing the Koran. He then made for 
Africa and from Suakin, via Jeddah, 
went on the pilgrimage, reaching 
Mecca in 1811. Burckhardt had in 
the first place disguised himself as a 
beggar, but being wracked by fever 
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he later assumed the dress of = pros- 
perous Egyptian. He spent three 
months in Mecca and then trekked 
to Medina. In =815, he returned to 
Cairo, exhausted by agonies to which 
be succumbed in 1817. His great 
memorial is the massive Travels in 
Arabia, published in 1829. Burck- 
herdt can be read with intense 
interest. He is alert and positive. 
He evokes the tustle of the bazaars, 
the crowded, narrow alleys of Mecca ; 
hints at fcrbidden wine houses; 
sketches, in picturesque detail, the 
grain and bitter marts; comments 
on the baths and the slave markets 
and more nameless resorts. 


Far removed in temperament and 
position from zhe scholarly Burck- 
„hardt was Giovanni’ Finati, who 
almost made a practice of deserting 
from three armies. In Egypt, he 
fought agains: the “Mamelukes, 
escaped from the army, had an in- 
trigue with a woman in a Turkish 
harem, and joined a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which he entered in 1814. 
i Haj -Omar,- who. was the French- 
man Léon Roches, is more worthy 
of recognition. His father migrated 
from Grenoble to Algeria, and the 
son drank in the Oriental atmo- 
sphere. His romantic attachment to 
a beautiful Circassian girl, a certain 
Khadidja, was an adventure in itself. 
On her accourt Roches begaa the 
study of Azab.c, became a kind of 


unofficial interpreter, and was sent- 


on various military missions on 
which his krowledge of Arabic 
proved of value. Roches, in’search 
of an escape from his disappointment 


in love, wandered from Egypt to 
Medina and thence to Mecca, in 1841. 
He stayed only a few weeks in the 
ciy, not without danger. During a 
sermon a cry arose “Hol seize the 
Caristian!’”’ and only the interven- 
tion of the Sheriff's soldiers saved 
h:m. Roches survived his wander- 
irgs, end later held important diplo- 
matic positions in the Orient. 
Somewhat like Doughty, he spent 
hs declining years in mellow retire- 
ment, ’ 

Like Burckhardt, George Augus- 
tas Wallin, Wali Al-Din, was a 
Itguist with special interests in the 
Gient. Born in Aland, he: went 
lzter to Finland, and studied 
medicine in the Russian capital. 
Lisguised as a Moslem he made his 
yay across Arabia and, joining a 
c@ravan, entered Mecca in 1845. 

Few men have been so advent- 
irous as -Sir Richard Burton. As 

; E 
soldier, consul, explorer, he wander i 
cver the East, the Near Ea; 
zafrica, steeped himself in Orien. 
[fe, assimilated, while in Inc - 
Bengali and: Hindi, Gujarati S 
Marathi, passed easily as a nativ PP 
spice of the Gypsy in him, a kinship 
vith George Borrow. Burton’s 
_chievement ‘is the pilgrimage to 
“Mecca in 1853, embodied in The Pil- 
crimage to Al-Medinah and Meccah, 
Dublished two years later. It is a 
‘orceful, lusty record, revealing the 
sestful vigour of the man. 

In Burton’s company was a motley 
crowd : Moslems from Moscow, dark- 
skinned Javanese, Albanians «and 





” 
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East Indians, Moroccans, Afghans, 
Takruris and Somalis from Africa. 
Burton himself had set out from 
London as a Persian by the name of 
Mirza but, encountering disrespect 
for Persians, he became a Pathan 
born in India. In the Guide Book to 
Mecca, an obscure pamphlet issued 
in 1865, Burton summarized the 
intricacies of the Haj ceremonials: 
the donning of the ihram ; the inhibi- 
tion against cutting the hair and the 
nails ; the visit to Mother Eve; the 
continuous baring cf the head; the 
exaltation of “ Here am. I ! O Allah! 
Here am I!l”; the stoning of the 
great devil. -< 

Some names—like those of Burck- 
hardt and Burton—remain for ever. 
Others, despite achievements, pass 
quickly into at least semi—oblivion. 
Heinrich Freiherr ven Maltzan, who 
assumed the name of Sidi Abd-Er 


Rochman Ben Mohammed Es Skikdi, 


was attracted by the Orient. In 
Algiers he obtained a passport by 
supplying a hashish addict with 
funds for an orgy, ard with the vic- 
tim’s passport he went to Alexandria, 


bought a Negro slave, and crossed - 


without much difficulty from Jeddah 
to Mecca, in 1860. The Englishman 
Herman Bicknell, -Haj Abd-El- 
Wahid, is remembered mostly in 
connection with the Burton con- 
troversies. In 1862 he entered Mecca 
and wrote an account of his pilgrim- 
age, whose dangers he minimized, 
in the form of a letter to the London 
Times. i Sa 

A more romantic figure, another 
Joseph Pitts, was John Fryer Keane, 


t 
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an Englishman who at the age of 
thirteen ran away to sea, spént some 
years among Moslems, and as 
Mohammed Amin went to Mecca in 
1877 as a convert. During his stay 
in Mecca he found an Englishwoman 
there, named MacIntosh, who had 
been taken as a prisoner from India 
and brought to Arabia. 

Comparable with Burton is the 
learned Christian Snouck Hurgronje, 
the Dutch scholar who became Abd- 
El-Gaffar. Hurgronje spent six 
months in Mecca in 1885, his object 
being to study the social life of the 
community. His observations, writ- 
ten in two volumes in German, are 
a mine of economic and political 
information about Moslem life. « 

Photographers are always ready 
to risk themselves for a good nega- 
tive. . Accompanied by an Arab 
friend, Haj Akli, the Frenchman 
Gervais Courtellemont went to Mecca 
as Abdallah, a convert, and in 1894 
managed to take a large number of 
unusual photographs of the city. 
He reached Jeddah in safety, with 
his camera and photographs intact. 

Now, within our own days, another 
Englishman has entered the Holy 
City. Eldon. Rutter had been in- 


‘itiated into Moslem ways and the 


Arabic tongue in the East Indies, 
Thus- equipped, warily anticipating 
and rehearsing every attitude and 
ceremonial that would admit him 
beyond the hadud, he entered holy 
ground and mingled with the believ- 
ers’ It took, he says, constant 
vigilance on his part. But in the 
faint flush of dawn’ the invocation 
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to Allah submerg:d him. He was 
admitted to the House of Allah, and 
daily executed th2 pilgrimage rites. 
Nine months he spent in the capital, 
a longer period than any other 
European before him had spert. 

' Some came w.thin sight cf the 
supreme achievement but for one 
reason or another did not enter 
Mecca. Such cases in themselves 
are worthy of remembrance. 

Charles Montazu Doughty who 
died in 1926; sojoarned, in his 2arlier 
years, among the desert Bedouin 
for two years. In November 1376 
he left Damascus with pilgrims and 
went on the Haj with them as far as 
Medain Salih. Then he brok2 away 
and went into tke desert. Ir 1909, 
the completion cf the Hedjaz Rail- 
way from Damascus to Medain Salih 
eliminated the distance by foot, but 
in Doughty’s deys the worr paths 
still echoed to the soft-padded tread 
of camels, and to the hoofs of mules 
and donkeys. Tae Kurdish Fasha of 
the Haj, Mohammed Said, was not 
hostile to Dcughty’s going as far as 
Medain Salik. Dressed as a Syrian 
of moderate means, always openly 
a Nasrany, sleeping in wez fields, 
sharing the harsh food, Doughty, 
though native in dress and manner, 
remained temp2ramentally an Eng- 
lishman, a surveyor of th2 scene, 
intensely understanding and sympa- 
thetic, but not one with them. His 
primary purpose was archeological 
research, ident-fication of Mabatean 
ruins, gathering of inscriptions, pot- 
sherds, relics of the past. But his 
antiquarian interest merged with 
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somsthirg greater. It became a 
ronmntic attachment, a penetration 
intc Arab life to such a point that 
in Western Arabia, even now, the 
name oi Doughty has grown leg- 
endary. 

Travelling unarmed, often without 
means, administering specifics to 
sicE nomads of the desert, vaccinat- 
ing them, distributing herbal and 
other remedies, he was virtually a 
pempatetic thaumaturgist, sowing in 
his path, as his payment, the Arabs’ 
ejeculazory “ Wallah ! ” that testifi- 
ed to his virtues. 

During a halt, it was suggested to 
Dcughty that he go all the way to 
M: cca, “and we will show you the 
hcly places, and this were better for 
thee than to leave the caravan at 
Medain Salih, where by God the 
B-duwin will cut thy throat.” 
Doughty wandered among the Arabs 
ard finally set out for El-Kasim_ 
wth a caravan of butter for Jeddah ; 
artually the caravan was destined 
for Mecca. He went with the camels 
a. far as Ayn, the holy well of Zem 
Zm. 

It was no easy march. The simoom 
tok toll of him, the brackish water, 
tae long camel stages. Doughty 
vas threatened with death as a 
Tasreny. Just escaping several such 
ettempts on his life, he reached 
_eddah. 

Lawrence’s leadership oi the Bed- 
euin also deserves mention here. 
Xing Hussein and Feisal of Iraq 
decorated him—a rare honour—with 
zhe title of Sheriff of Mecca. He 
stirred his followers, “ drinkers of 
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the milk of war,” by recounting 
Arabia’s past glories. Wearing the 
kaffieh, the agal and the aba, some- 
times praying with the Bedouin, 
Lawrence never concealed his relig- 
ious identity. He was accepted de- 
spite his kafir status. These two men 
alone—Doughty and Lawrence— 
made no covert secret of their relig- 
ion; all others disguised themselves 
and acted as Moslems. 

In The Desert and the Sown Ger- 
trude Bell speaks of a certain Mah- 
mud in Syria. 

By the Face of God ! they suf- 
fer....Nor are the marches like 
the marches of gentlefolk when 
they travel, for sometimes there 
are fifteen hours between water 
and water and scmetimes twenty, 
and the last march into Mecca 
is thirty hours. 


Some have drawn back in terror 
at these hardships ; others, in fear of 
the Bedouin ; others have given their 
life in the Haj. One traveller was 
crucified. 


Rosita Forbes, in the latter days 
of the first World War, assumed the 
name of Sitt Khadija, obtained an 
Egyptian passport, and became 
nominally one of a group of Meccan 
pilgrims. She assumed, with her 
name, the habbara, the burwa, kohl- 
ed eyes, and devoutness. But at 
Jeddah her passport was returned 
to her, unendorsed. British official- 
dom promised help, but to no avail. 
Khadija’s way to Mecca, chiefly 
through the suspicion of a certain 
Abdul Melk, was blocked. Among 
her Moslem friends she became some- 
what of a martyr, a victim of govern- 
ment red tape. 


Harry E. WEDECK 


GRAVES OF KEATS AND SHELLEY 


The information that the graves at 
Rome of Shelley and of Keats are in 
need of attention and that the unique 
Keats-Shelley Memorial in that city, 
which houses also manuscripts and 
books of Byron and Leigh Hunt, may 
have to close for lack of funds, will 
come to many as a painful shock. 

In Shelley, as in Keats, the flame of 
genius burned, bearing clear witness 
to the divinity that is in all men but 
shines so brightly forth but in the few. 
It is not the human tabernacle that 
we honour when we pay tribute to the 
truly great, but the immortal soul, 
that, against odds that most find over- 


whelming, has succeeded in manifesting 
himself through his prison walls. Thé 
radiance lingers in their poetry, and it 
may not be mere fancy that the room 
where, in 1821, Keats breathed his last 
is felt by many visitors to the Memorial 
to be a place of peace. 

They do not need our gratitude, but 
we need to express it. The appeal of 
the Keats-Shelley Memorial Association 
should meet with wide and generous 
response. Contributions may be sent 
its Honorary Treasurer, the Manager, 
Barclays Bank (West End Foreign 
Branch ), r, Pall Mall East, London, 
S. W. 1. ; 
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i We bring tcgether here two articles, me by a European sociologist, Dr. 
E. K. Bramstedt, the other by an Indian scLolar Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao of the 


Benares Hindu Un-versity. 


The one evaluaf2s the sociological contribution of 


the late Mr. H. G. Wells in his many novels ; tne other brings out the inadequacy, 
as a philosophy of life, of the Scientific Humanism of which Mr. Wells was one 


of the most trillant exponenzs. 


From tLe two emerges a fairly balanced 


picture of a strong and vigorous mind hancicappved by its own intellectuality 
and by a philosophy wider than it was deep —Ep ] 


1 —-THE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS 
NOVELS 


Few writers 0 our time have 
raciated such immense stimuli and 
been such continuous awakeners as 
H. G. Wells. The work of this giant— 
scientist and journalist, pamthleteer 
and sociologist, popular historian and 
contemporary social critic—has prov- 
ed a landmark in the evolution of 
the modern mind. The extinction 
of so great a volcano, the passing 
away of this ferociously independent 
John Bull of Erglish literature faces 
us, who are consciously or urcon- 
sciously in kis debt, with the ques- 
tion: What will remain of his rich 
legacy ? Which of the many prod- 
ucts of this fertile, incessantly ad- 
vancing mind will pass the test of 
time, will impress future gererations 
as they have impressed us ? 

An awkward question. The atti- 
tude of posterity depeuds on so many 
unpredictatle factozs—the trend 
and quality of its own writers, 
changes in tha social strecttre as 
well as in fashions and tastes, even 
the political prestige of the ccuntry 
to which tke author of bygone days 


be onged. Let me quote two fore- 
casts. One comes from an erudite 
literary historian who, whilst admit- 
ticg that H. G. W. is “a man with 
a style” and also “entitled to a 
modest niche in history as a humour- 
is ,” sees in him, above all, a social 
cammentator, “a thinker of other 
poples thoughts.” Dr. H. V. 
Routh in English Literature and 
Ileasin the Twentieth Century (1946 
Se Y5..— x at. (7 

Unfortunately for his reputation, 
knowledge moves so rapidly and 
f..rgetzully that his influence may well 
i effaced,’ and others will revive his 
pinciples believing ‘them to be their 
cœwn. If so, he will barely survive as 
en ertertainer, intermittently in de- 
nand in lending libraries. 


At least one critic is even more 
:ceptic—H. G. W. himself. In his 
senetrating, frank Experiment in 
Autobiography (1934), he writes :— 

I Eave to admit that the larger part 
of my fiction was written lightly and 
with a certain haste. Only one or two of 
ny novels deal primarily with personal- 
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ity, and then rather in the spirit of 
what David Low calls the caricature- 
portrait than for the purpose of such 
exhaustive rendering as Henry James 
had in mind. . 

Wells doubts if these caricature- 
portraits of his.“ have that sort of 
vitality which endures into new 
social phases. In the course of a 
few decades they may become in- 
comprehensible. The snobbery of ` 
Kipps, for example, or the bookish 
illiteracy of Mr. Polly may be al- 
together inexplicable. ” 


It seems to me that Wells here 
took too pessimistic a view, even if 
ample allowances are made for the 
probable fading out of many of his 
novels and stories. Of the three 
periods in Wells’s development, the 
works of the last, mainly concerned 
with social criticism and political 
comment, are least likely to survive. 
Lhe New Machiavelli or The World 
of William -Clissold may provide 
valuable material fer the cultural 
and social historian two hundred 
years hence, but they will hardly 
excite the public. Some of his 
earlier fantastic tales might last 
longer, so long as scientific utopia 
does not become scientific fact. The 
Time Machine ( 1895 } will probably _ 
retain its dramatic tension and 
Strange grip on the reader’s imagina- 
‘tion, just as today Swift’s Gulliver’s 
Travels for us still throws light on 
ordinary human existence by con- 
fronting it with the extraordinary 
and in some cases far more reason- 
able beings whom Gulliver chances 
to meet. But The First Men in the 
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Moon (1901 ) is likely to become 
obsolete, should the now planned 
expedition to that. planet in a 
specially constructed rocket succeed. 
Just as today nobody cares for Jules 
Verne’s thrilling technical adventure 
stories of eighty years ago, in which 
the invention of the U-boat was 
boldly anticipated. 

But, despite the doubts of their 
creator, some of the non-scientific 
and non-political novels of Wells’s 
second period (1900-1910) should 
maintain their charm, their vigour 
and their unaffected humour for a 
long time, even after their social 
‘setting has ceased to exist. For are 
we not still able to appreciate the 
significance of Voltaire’s Candide or 
the specific | humour of Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, although much in 
them can be fully understood only 
against their contemporary back- 
ground? Amongst these works 
from the second period are two dif- 
‘ferent types: (a) Tono Bungay, in 
which the social structure of con- 


‘temporary England is sketched on a 


large canvas; and (6) books like 
Kipps and The History of Mr. Polly, 
containing caricature-portraits done 
with a deft touch and a closeness to 
life which never succumbs to mere 
prosaic description. It is true, 
H.G.W. did not possess that ex- 
treme detachment and self-efface- 
ment necessary for the creation of a 
social panorama or for the develop- 
ment of a family symbolising at the 
same time a class, to be found behind 


. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga or young 


Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks. — 
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“Emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity ” could hardly be the motio ofa 
man who lived more in the present 
than in the past, and often more in 
the future than in the present. 
Unlike these two sons of patricians, 
H. G. Wells was the offspring of a 
small man, a suburban pskt-bour- 
gesis, successful in crickez: ard a 
failure as a shopkeeper. He inherit- 
ec a strong vitality, a robust vigour 
which loves a fight, overcomes heavy 
obstacles and does not mind lifting 
the lid of an unknown tomor-ow. 
Tono Bungay (1909), whica Wells 
later dubbed “perhaps my most 
ambitious novel” contains remark- 
able flashes of insight into the transi- 
tion from a decaying feudal scciety 
to a modern vulgar commercialism, 
enterprising and full of humbug, the 
super-agile captain of whic event- 
ually wrecks his own creatioa. The 
two English social systems, the old 
rural and the new urban, have quite 
different codes and techniqies and 
Wells has succeeded in making them 
articulate. Bladesover symbolises 
the rule of the gentry, a world in 
which everyone knows his or her 
station, in which social coatacts and 
social responsibilities are fixed ac- 
cording to the traditional rules of the 
game. During the ’eighties Wells’s 
mother had been a housekeeper 
to two aristocratic ladies in the 
country, a fact which allowed the 
boy more than a glimpse into the 
social fabric of this now bygone 
world, in which the servarts display- 
ed as much, if not more, snobbery 
and regard for social etiquette than 
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the Olympians they watched so 
closely. There ts justice in Wells’s 
attitude towards the gradual changes 
in the distribution of power which 
marked the Edwardian period, but 
this justice is somewhat negative. 
Consider his comment on the’ new 
financiers who took over many large 
estates from the old aristocrats. 


There was no effect of a beneficial 
replacement of passive unintelligent 
people by active intelligent ones. One 
felt that a smaller but more enterpris- 
ing and intensely undignified variety 
of stupidity had replaced the large 
dullness of the old gentry, and that 
was all. 


Indeed the newly ennobled finan- 
ciers were only a by-product of that 
urban commercialism so superbly 
caricatured in this novel. Wells’s 
later confession, that the book is 
rather extensiv2 than intensive, hits 
the mark, yet in no other novel are 
the pushing, swindling practices of 
a certain type of advertising so 
devastatingly exposed. “ Tono Bun- 
gay,” a worthless patent medicine, 
becomes the elixir of success, the 
key to Society for Edward Ponderevo 
and his nephew. The technique of 
its propaganda is to suggest ills in 
order to sell cheap cures. This 
chemical commercialism secures con- 
trol of printing works and a chain 
of newspapers.and magazines. The 
economic rise of Mr. Ponderevo, that 
lively, sly, unrefined cockney, is 
accompanied by the social rise of his 
wife. In a study of various London 
milieus we accompany them from 
the shabby impecuniosity of the 
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Camden Town lodging via the sub- 
urban middle-class refinement of 
Beckenham and Chislehurst to the 
lavish magnificence of Crest Hill with 


its marble staircase and'its golden , 


bed for Mrs. Ponderevo, facsimile of 
the Fontainebleau of Louis XIV. - 
Whereas later, in The World of 
William Clissold ( 1926 ), the earnest 
ideas of the world-reformer and social 
critic are unfortunately developed at 
the expense of concrete descriptions 
of social reality, the caricature-por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Ponderevo, 
drawn over-life-size, touch the core 
of an unbalanced society. The 
subjects appear grotesque, but thor- 
oughly human. In Tono Bungay the 
“little man” becomes a ‘‘ big man ” 
before he ends a failure, whilst in the 
other novels of the period the little 
man remains little, inarticulate, tragi- 
comic. The Wheels of Ckance (1896), 
_ Love and Mr. Lewisham ( 1900), 
Kipps (1905) and The History of 
Mr. Polly (1910) put the little man, 
his fancies, his oddities and his 
struggles on the map of English 
literature. Af the same time Wells 
has avoided depicting him with that 
desperate bleakness which over- 
whelms us in the earlier novels of 
Zola, or in the later ones of the 
German Hans Fallada. Little Man 
—What Now ?—the title of one of 
Fallada’s books—could be written 
also over those refreshing stories of 
Wells, but with him the question 
has a less tragic meaning, for he 
delights in existence. He regards 
life as a tremendous adventure, 
which again and again fascinates his 
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modest heroes, muddle-headed and 
bewildered as they often are. 

Apart from the sombre note of his 
final books, proclaiming ‘‘ mind at 
the end of its tether,” H. G. W. was, 
fundamentally, anything but a pes- 
simist like Schopenhauer or Thomas 
Hardy. It was not man’s moribund 
position in the Universe that worried 
him at the height of his creative 
powers, but the ills of the social 
system and their impact on the in- 
dividual. “If the world does not 
please you, you can change it,” he 
insisted. 


You may change it to something 
sinister and angry, to something appal- 
ling, but it may be you will change it 
to something brighter, something more 
agreeable, and at the worst, something 
more interesting. There is only one 
sort of man who is absolutely to blame 
for his own misery. and-that is the 
man who finds life dull and dreary. 


Now the life-stations of Messrs. 
Hoopdriver, Lewisham, Kipps and 
Polly contained indeed a perturbing 
amount of dullness and dreariness : 
some were badly paid shop-assistants 
at the mercy of mean, uneducated, 
bullying employers; others lived in 
the stifling atmosphere of badly 
managed schools—Lewisham as a 
young schoolmaster, Kipps as a 
pupil at a snobbish little place of 
misinformation. And in the end 
none of them went very far. Social 
reality proved stronger than their 
hopes and wishful dreams of love 
and success. Though Art Kipps, 
odd and befogged, leaves the drudg- 
ery of the draper’s shop by com- 
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ing into a forture, and mixes, with 
finer circles, he ‘s in the end swin- 
dled out of his money and leaves his 
socially superior oridé to settle down 
with a book-shop and a girl of his 
own class. Mr. Lewisham tob gives 
up his ambitious schemes, his cham- 
pionship of socialism, his friendship 
with an understanding woman stu- 
dent, and accepts a shallow but loyal 
wife and the status of a father. And, 
last but not least, Mr. Polly—whom 
H.G.W. regarded as the happiest 
child of his creat.on—lovable, erratic 
Mr. Polly, “one of the greatest 
clowns in English letters, ’’ ends up 
- as helper to a fet. woman who keeps 
an inn. But all these figures at 
least try to escepe from the stifling 
dullness of humdrum routine, .all 
have fits of adventure and a zest for 
the delights o7 life. All of them 
experiment and: sometimes allow 
themselves to te carried away by a 
‘strong urge to escape the pressure 
of a social mechanism they do not 
understand. All want lives of their 
‘own choosing. Mr. Polly, having 
accidentally se: on fire his oatfitter’s 
shop in a provincial town :n South 
England, does not commit ‘the 
intended suicide but instead gives 
free vent to a Wanderlust which is 
his guide to tke heauties of nature. 
He is grotesque and yet so concrete, 
so full of genuine life that one cannot 
help loving him. Kipps and Polly 
may be odd and clumsy in express- 
ing their feelings, but they are never 
„hysterical, always in control cf their 
instincts and are capable-of rising to 
an occasion in the same -unostenta- 
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tious mariner that thousands of 
Engliskmen did during the dark 
days of the last war. 

These caricature-portraits are the 
felicitous outcome of a freshness and 
an intimate penetration which is 
compassionate without being senti- 
mental, clear-sighted without being 
coldly dissecting, realistic without 
losing a poetical touch. As Wells 
says himself, these figures are all 
“thwarted and crippled by the 
defects of our contemporary civilisa- 
tion.’ The frustration and waste 
causec. by this civilisation occupied 
Wells’s mind and pen again and 
again and it marks the artistic 
superiority of these novels, that in 


‘them this frustration is shown in the 


lives of ordinary people and not, as ` 
in later more generalised case-stud- 
ies, ic those of political intellectuals 
or industrial entrepreneurs. Wells: 
clearly recognised that with simple 
as well as with complicated char- 
acters, frustration is to a large extent 
caused by the conflict between ra- 
tional aims and intentions and irra- 


tional impulses, a conflict tearing 


modern man to pieces: 
There is‘much more maladjustment 


-than harmony in the erotic relations 


between his leading figures; incom- 
patibility_of character, accentuated 
by unfavourable social conditions, 
as with Polly and Miriam; lack of 
understanding and deeper attraction 
owirg to different social origin, 
separating Art Kipps and his refined 
brid Helen. Trafford, in The Re- 
search Magnificent, devoted to the’ 
arduous complexities. of research, 
7 > : 
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finds the worries of home life too 
much for him. Mr. Lewisham, once so 
proud of his scheme for regulating 
life, eventually “ knew love for what 
it was, knew it for something more 
ancient and more imperative than 
reason....” Love and a successful 
career prove incompatible and their 
mixture leads to a crisis which only 
a catastroph2 or resignation can end. 
Wells never sided with the Philis- 
tines; one cf his last novels, You 
Can’t Be Too Careful ( 1941 ) is indeed 
a spirited irdictment of the stuffy 
mentality. Yet he early recognised 
the necessity of a balance between 
the red blaze of passion and rational 
planning, indispensable for our chaot- 
ic society. In The New Machiavelli 
(19xx )—in which the temperate 
atmosphere cf English political club 
life before the first world war is 
by far better- reproduced than in- 
‘dividuals are portrayed—Remington 
climbs from rather small beginnings 
high on the political ladder, but 
falls from it, like a second Parnell, 
through his passionate love for a 
woman. Otters have drawn thé 
psychological conflict between reason 
and lust with more subtlety; Wells 
clearly realises the sociological struc- 
ture of a society in which a rational 
career and irrational] love are bound 
to clash. 
_ . Whilst an artist might experiment 
` iri loveand H.G.W. himself lacked 
the experimental spirit as little in 
this field as in many others—a 
politician. or = statesman in, Anglo- 
Saxon countr-es heads for disaster 
if he does noz: conform to the -yn- 
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written moral code based on the 
needs and prejudices of society. 
Remington explains :— 


“We are forced to be laws unto 
ourselves and to live experimentally. 
It is inevitable that a considerable 
fraction of just that bolder, more 
initiatory section of the. intellectual 
community, the section that can least 
be spared from the collective life in 
a period of trial and change demanding 
the utmost versatility, will drift into 
such emotional crises and such disaster 
as overtook us. Most perhaps will 
escape, but many will go down, many 
more than the world can spare. ”’ 


The sociological significance of 
Wells’s novels seems to me to lie in 
the experimental attitude behind 
them. It is true, Wells made no 
experiment as regards. the artistic 
he did not 
attempt to change its essence, as 
James Joyce did. In his novels, 
however, he experimented incessant- 
ly as an original social observer and 
an impatient social reformer. What- 
ever the verdict of posterity on his 
works, for us it is this experimental 
attitude above all that counts for so 
much. To us he was, if not one of 
the profoundest, certainly one of the 
boldest and most fertile brains, a 
Daniel Defoe and a Jonathan Swift 
rolled into one. He was, as often 
as not, a raconteur-with a purpose, 
and yet was an artist-in closer touch 
with reality than most of his con- 
temporary noyelists, His descrip- 
tion of the hero in Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through ae) holds good of 
himself :— .- < S 
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His was a naturally irritable mind, 
which gave him point and passion, and 
moreover, he had a certain obstinate 
originality and a generous disposition. 
So that he was always lively, sometimes 
spacious and never vile. He loved to 
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write and talk. He talked about 
everything, he had ideas about every- 
thing; he could no more help having 
ideas about everything than a dog can 
resist smelling at your heels. He sniffed 
at the heels of social reality. 


E. K. BRAMSTEDT 


II.—HIS SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


The late H. G Wells was one of 
the foremost educative forces in 
England. In his `ifetime his popular- 
ity was ever on che increase and he 
took rank with the great secular 
savants of the aze, second to none— 
except perhaps Bernard Shaw. He 
was cast for a rumber of réles and 
he had talent enough for them all. 
He was the writer of large-scale 
expositions of history (The Outline of 
History), of science (The Science of 
Life), of soc.o-politico-economics 
(The Work, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind) and of politics { The 
Shape of Things to Come). These 
volumes he described as ‘‘ The Bible 
of the Modern Man.” He worshipped 
at the altar of science and wanted 
to bring the e2ntire vast field of 
modern scientiic and technological 
knowledge to bzar upon the thought 
and conduct of the public and its 
governors, to inculcate the scientific 
outlook and, on the basis of it, to 
build a social order which would 
give men the maximum benefit and 
the least drudgery. Towards this 
goal Wells directed all his talents. 

Wells’s novels assumed the form 
of scientific romances, ‘fantasies, 
utopias. In a famous article on “ The 


Contemporary Novel” (1911) he 
denied that the novel was a play- 
thing or a means for relaxation, and 
even that the novel must have a 
specific form. In all his fiction he 
tries to drive home the idea that our 
generation is too slow to perceive the 
immense possibilities of science, and 
atraigas its outmoded ways of 
thought. He sees a race between 
education and catastrophe. If we 
as a generation do not adapt our- 
selves to the scientific view we will 
go by the board as other species have 
gone. 
word. He finds a hiatus which spells 
disaster between modern knowledge 
and our superstitious practices. He 
holds that the modern world needs 
encyclopedic knowledge of the chief 
sciences and arts. He shines in all 
his different rôles, which have been 
described as “prophet, preacher, 
entrepreneur of science, blower of 
utopia bubbles, fantasist of mechan- 
ics, political pamphleteer, iconoclast 
and wilful interpreter of history, ” 

In his controversy with Hilaire 
Bellcc, Wells observes :— 

I see knowledge increasing and 


human power increasing. I see ever- 
increasing possibilities before life, and 


“ Adaptability ” is his watch- > 
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I see no limits set to it all. Existence 
impresses me as a perpetual dawn ; our 
lives, as I apprehend them, swim in 
expectation. 


Science as an agency cf production 
gives goods, but Wels perceives 
another aspect. That aspect which 
the eighteenth century called “ en- 
lightenment,”’ can cure us of our 
enthusiasms. Wells wants us to 
plan our civilisation and society on 
scientific lines. In his politics he 
urges those magic words of Wendell 
Willkie’s— One World.” He advo- 
cates planning on a socialistic basis. 
He believes that men can be edu- 
cated into fruitful and beneficent 
behaviour by science and socialism. 


This great prophet has his moods 
of frustration. He has given the 
world the thoughts that troubled 
him in The Anatomy cf Frustration, 
in The Fate of Homo Sapiens, and in 
his last work The Mind at the End of 
"ts Tether. He deplores the failure 
of the human species to tread the 
broad highway of sanity, socialism 
and science. Two global wars within 
a quarter of a century do nct encour- 
age optimism about the -future of 
man. The atom bomb is the great- 
est and the latest outrage against 
civilised values. Where Wells finds 
that men having the power to do so 
have not ushered in the millennium 
with the help of a band of pros- 
perous communists and perfectly 
psycho-analysed men, he is thor- 
oughly disillusioned. For all modern 
scientific knowledge, technological 
skill, political organisation and 
economic policies, men are helpless. 





He laments their foolishness. Relig- 
ion does not occur to him as the 
remedy. 

It is at this juncture that the sec- 
ular humanists fail us; they content 
themselves with analysis and preach 
the doctrine of despair. The hypoth- 
esis of the scientific materialist and 
the humanist does not help us to 
face the challenge before us. We 
have no way of tiding over the crisis 
and negotiating with the situation. 
Men have knowledge and still they 
act in ignorance. Man knows the 
good and pursues the evil. To what 
is this dualism due? How can it be 
overcome? This cannot be accom- 
plished by a socialist revolution and 
a democratic fellowship of men. 

The spiritual humanist points out 
that scientific humanists make their 
calculations without the spiritual 
element in life. A deeper reflective 
analysis lays bare the insufficiency 
of the intellect and the need for the 
spiritual in building up civilisation. 

No civilisation is sound without 
science; no society is cohesive 
without technology ; no organisation 
is stable without adequate and equit- 
able political and social institutions. 
All this is obvious ; but what is not 
so obvious, what is, on the contrary, 
enormously difficult to believe, is 
that these alone will make a good | 
civilisation. 

In the words of the Gita, we need 
to rise from j#ana to vijaana, from 
knowledge to spiritual discernment, 
or, to use the words of Pascal, from 
the order of thought to the order of 
charity. The Kathopantshad (II. 2) 
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esks us to ckoose not the pleasant 
but the good. The insufficiency of 
the intellectual is not a ¢octrine 
peculiar to the East. Flato in 
Charmides (174) observes :— ` 


It is not the life of knowledge, not 
even if it included all the sciences, that 
creates happiness and well-being, but a 
single branch of knowledge—t=e science 
of good and evil. If you exelude this 
from other branches, medicine will 
equally be able to give us health, and 
shoemaking shoes and weaving clothes. 
Seamanship will still save life at sea 
and strategy win battles. But without 
the knowledge of good and evil the use 
anc excellence of these sciences will be 
found to have failed us. 


We have the classical iustration 
in the Chandogya (VI. 1) of that 
encyclopedic saint Narada (an 
ancient H. G. Wells) telling his 
guru Sanazkumara that his learning 
in all the arts (the Rig Veda, the 
Yajur Veda, the Sama'Veda and the 
Atharva Veda, the Itihasas, the 
Puranas, etc.) has not put an end 
to his scrrow. He confesses that 
his knowledge of all th: arts and 
sciences has made him “earned but 
rot wise, a professor but not a man 
of peace. Sanatkumare then in- 
structs him in the art of seli-realisa- 
‘tion. 

Plato talked of shoerraking, weav- 
ing etc., but today we would say 
that science, economics, sociology, 
politics, industry and ccmmerce will 
provide us a frame of society. But 
no new and lasting soc-al order will 
ever come into being, if it does not 
include the spiritual element. -It is 
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its absence that is responsible for 
our failure in individual as well as 
in political life. Science and intellect 
by themselves are not autcnomous. 
In the words of Radhakrishnan, 
“ What we suffer from is.rot intel- 
lectual error nor even moral igno- 
rance but spiritual blindness. ” 

We need, no doubt, education, but 
not mere information; we need to 
form our mind. Ruskin observes 
that ‘education does not- mean 
teaching people to know what they 
do not know; it means~ teaching 
them to behave as they do not 
behave.” Thé Sundara Kanda of 
the Ramayana relates how when 
Sita had with her purity repulsed 
the evil-intentioned Ravana the 
‘Raksas came to her and said “ You 
do not know the world or else you 
would not refuse what is being 
offered to you.” The divine lady’s 
reply was “ Your city is beautiful, 
the buildings are grand and there is 
every mark of civilisation, but are 
there not two or three people who 
feel the wrong and carn speak the 
truth to Ravana?” This feeling ` 
has a terrific topicality today. 

The humanist fails to see that it is 
religious experience and contact with 
the Divine that endows men with 
angelic power and god-like appre- 
hensions. Unvivified by religious 
experience man cannot be endowed 
with power by any amount of secular 
strength. To the spiritual humanists 
the present crisis is a challenge as 
‘well as an opportunity for affirming 
faith in the great values of the spirit 
and for translating them into life: 
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They do. nct despair. They could 
say as St. Paul does in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (iv. 7-11) 
“ We are troibled...yet not distress- 
ed; we are perplexed, but not in 
despair ; persecuted, but not forsak- 
en; cast down but not destroyed. .” 
It is these men that build society. 
They effect a revolution by moral 
training and spiritual discernment. 
They are the salt of the earth. “It 
is these peop.e that keep the earth 
disinfected. ” 

It is religion and spiritual exper- 
ience that integrate man and society. 
Mere scientific humanism 
enough. This feeling is growing in 
the minds of Western intellectuals. 
Aldous Huxley is a typical illustra- 
tion. The “ nec-Brahmins ” of Holly- 
wood bear witness to the fact that 
we must first seek the kingdom of 


is not. 


Heaven and all other things will be 
added unto us, and not reverse the 
process as our current civilisation 
tries to do, seeking science, gadgets, 
political institutions, etc., first and 
expecting only afterward, -if at all, 
that the kingdom of Heaven will be 
added unto these. 


In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Wells with all his self- 
imposed limitations yet looked to 
India. In Phenix (1942) he 
writes :— 


In spite of the fact that India is ill- 
educated, under-nourished and over- 
strained, and only a section of the 
population has had the benefit of the 
good life, the great synthesis of human 
thought will come from persons in- 
habiting India more than from any 
other part of the world. 


P. NaGArAjA Rao 


WORLD CULTURES 


Ralph Tyler Fhewelling writes editor- 
ially in the Wint2r 1947 Personalist on 
“ Mediating Concepts in Contrasting 
World Cultures. ’* He finds ore concept 
on which all can come together in 
mutual understar.ding, in that of the 
sanctity of the berson. Every man 
but the utterly depraved, if sich there 
be, is, he declares conscious of “ that 
inner citadel of celfhood...which an 
earlier generation called the soul.” On 
that and its complements, that “ the 
person is nothing standing alone ” and 
that “only that unity is progressive 
that accords with the freest expression 
of diversity,” society can build. Ona 
new faith in man, science, philosophy 
and religion must unite, “for tae crisis 
of the hour 1s moral and spiritual, as 
well as social and physical.” 


Contrasting worlc cultural concepts, 
Mr. Flewelling uses the symbol of the 


wheel, its axis movable for the early 
Western nomads’ carts and static for 
the Eastern peoples, whose pottery 
and spinning-wheel civilisation became 
“a culture of meditation and refine- 
ment, arts and letters.’’ 

The East, and particularly India, became 
the fountain from which the nomadic West, 
as soon as it began to achieve a settled life, 
drew its early intellectual and spiritual in- 
spiration ...The eastern ascendance is dis- 
cernible in the spiritual monism of region, 
and the physical monism of science 
` These monisms cannot be contra- 
dictory, as Mr. Flewelling suggests they 
are, if spirit and matter are seen as 
aspects of the One Reality. Similarly, 
the reconciliation of the West’s “ linear 
concept of history” with the Eastern 
cyclic theory would have offered no 
difficulty if he had symbolised the 
latter, more correctly, not as a closed 
circle but as a spiral, 


WHAT LIES BEHIND RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION? 


[ Elizabeth Cross is an experienced educationist who continues her reflec- 
tions and research in fields whare healthful ideas for reforming education can 
be obtained. This becomes vident in the following short article in which she 
examines the root of religiovs intolerance and fanaticism. Very correctly she 
recognises such systems of thought and life as Socialism and Communism as 
religions. To eradicate the irreligious vices in creeds, old or modern, she points 
out how the roots of evil can be handled through the education of the young. 
Bui, unless we add to the log-drawn-out influence of heredity and atavism 
the more fundamental and important influence of the Human Soul, the Thinker, 
bevond the brain-mind, who is evolving through the process of re-embodiment 
or reincarnation, no attempts at purification and purgation of the individual for 
and by himself or of the collective groups called nations can wholly succeed.—Ep.] 


At College we studied ‘ The 
Growth of Religious Toleration ” and 
rejoiced to think that the days of 
persecution were over. Strange how 
irnocent our teachers must have 
ben, for aven before Hitler intro- 
duced his particular brand of per- 
secution there was plenty of every 
cther kird, violent and not so 
violent, if only one had troubled to 
Lok round ! 

Edmund Burke said that “ Man 
7s by his constitution < religious 
animal” and, although ve may all 
Jisagree in our definitions of religion, 
we must admit that the majority of 
the peoples of the word are, by 
nature, easily lured into some sort of 
worship. Their God or Gods may 
vary from the spiritual to the mate- 
tial but it does seem that they feel 
safer if they can be persuaded that 
here is the way of salvation. What 
is so painful to the idealist is that al- 
most every religion has been marked. 


by outbursts of persecution, but what 
is perhaps of real significance is that 
persecution is not confined to any 
particular type of religion. We are 
bound to classify ‘the various ideol- 
ogies (such as Fascism, Marxism 
etc.) under the heading of “ religion” 
because their adherents, although 
discarding, usually, any supernatural 
element, do claim the same kind of 
authority, ask for loyalty from their 
followers and make very much the 
same sort of promises as the different 
forms of religion of the past have 
done. Christianity promises inner 
peace and future happiness; Marx- 
ism goes Christianity one better by 
promising present happiness too, 
even if only in the material sense. 
Nearly all sincere and earnest 
religious thinkers have deplored 
persecution. Sir Thomas Browne in 
the seventeenth century declared: 
“ Persecution is a bad way to plant 
religion ” and also: “Men have lost 
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their reason in nothing so much as 
their religior wherein stones and 
clouts make martyrs. ” Later, Burke 
said: “ Religious persecution may 
shield itself under the guise of a 
mistaken and over-zealous piety.” 
A present-day philosopher has re- 
marked, truthfully enough, that 
persecution only ceased during wars, 
when the persecutors had enough 
violence to satisfy them in other 
legitimate ways. It has also been 
said that the growth of tolerance 
marks merely a lack of interest, or 
rather the switching of feeling to 
some other department of life. This 
certainly seems to be the case in 


England today where, although a’ 


certain number of people are still 
interested in what they term religion 
and spend a good deal of energy 
disturbing the services of clergy with 
whom they disag-ee and insisting on 
the observance of Sunday, others 
throw their feelings into politics or 
trade unionism and we find a type 
of persecution there (such as the 
“closed shop ” mcvemer.t ). 
Considered psychologically there 
may be two main types of personal- 
ities that tend to become persecutors. 
The first, who are perhaps the most 
genuine in their self-deception, have 
an acute sense of sin, usually caused 
by wrong handling in childhood, 
They genuinely hate themselves and 
work hard at their religious duties 
in order to become ‘‘savec.”’ They 
are not truly convinced of the truth 
or the efficacy of their religion, but 
they cling to it all the more des- 
perately for that, keep all the fes- 


tivals and all the fasts and truly 
mortify the flesh. Naturally this 
tends to make them feel unhappy. 
In fact, all they do get out of it is a 
self-rightecus glow, and even that is 
weakened by the spark of common- 
sense which lurks in all of us, and 
which is bound to whisper that it’s 
all rather a waste of time. This 
mortifying of the flesh is bad for the 
temper, and it is still worse when 
they view other folk enjoying them- 
selves. They can see the sinners 
doing all the things they’d like to do 
if only they hadn’t such strong con- 
sciences, and, what is more, they see 
the other people who have a dif- 
ferent kind of religion (which may 
happen to suit them and help them 
to be happy) also behaving in a 
different way. 

There is nothing more maddening 
than to see other people happy when 
you are miserable, and the only 
reasonable thing to do about it is to 
stop them immediately. But as all, 
including the philosophers and psy- 
chologists, must have a “ face-sav- 
ing” reason for all activities, they 
have to find the highest motives for 
their actions. It would never do to 
say “ You shan't open the cinemas 
on Sundays because I can’t go since 
I should feel wicked doing so.”’ No, 
it is necessary to believe that Sunday 
cinemas are part of the devil’s wiles 
to lure poor foolish folk into sin. We 
must save the people, even against 
their will. What does it matter if 
they are miserable or inconvenienced 
temporarily when, in the end, they 
will be so much better ; will, in fact, 
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achieve eternal salvation? After 
all, it is reasonable enough to do 
anything to your neighbour, from 
futting him in prison to cuttiag off 
his head, if, by so doing, you help 
him to heaven. He should be very 
` much obliged to you, really, instead 
of making a fuss. Thus tbe self- 
haters who are bound to hata their 
fellow-creatures are born aatural 
persecutors. Thev are able to punish 
themselves also, ên punishing others 
{ another example of the making of 
scapegoats ). 

The second :ype, possibly less 
common today in the more formal 
types of religicn, but ap2ailingly 
numerous in the new ideologies, is 
the naturally materialistic and brutal 
man and women. 
may look back to wrong handling 
in childhaod when the little child, 
who is naturally self-centred and 
violent, may have been chzcked. too 
soon and not allowed tc learn by 
experience. We can see small chil- 
dren and yourg animals learning by 
violent play (often momentarily 
angry play, în fact) and growing 
out of this natural violenze towards 
an equally ratural kincliness and 
self-control. Children wno are pre- 
vented from going through this 
violent stage often have hidden 
feelings of cruelty that nay appear 
in disguised forms in later life. This 
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typ2 of person will also disguise his 
leanings, as does the self-hater, but 
wil. be only too ready to take part 
in any cruelty that may be permit- 
tec by the socia! group.. Thus we 
gez the “ witch-finders, ” the whip- 
pers and the gaolers, and, today, the 
willing supervisors of the concentra- 
tion camps. ` 

There is not space, in these days - 
o: paper restrictions, to amplify the 
theme. But perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate that religious 
persecution has little to do with 
religion, but everything to do with 
the hidden springs of the personality. 
We can only be rid of this type of 
cruelty when we can bring up our 
children to be happy and kind, and 
this is a task to which more and 
more attention is being paid the ~ 
world over, but in spite of our efforts, 
we must admit, with very little 
success as yet, owing to the strange 
and mysterious failure in so many, ` 
of what might be termed natural 
parental feelings. This, in its turn, 
is being investigated, and one of the 
most interesting suggestions for the 
cause is the adulteration of modern 
diet and also the effect of modern 
artificial fertilisers on the produce - 
of our fields, which in its turn affects 
all who eat such food. But this, 
obviously, must be treated in a 
separate article. 

ELIZABETH CROSS 


THE HUMAN RIGHT TO BE DIFFERENT 


[Rabbi Morris A. Skop, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of 
Florida Rabbis, makes here an earnest plea for humanity to learn brotherhood 
in spite of the differences which will always exist because they are of the essence 


of our very human-ness. 


To be like every other of the species is no ambition 


for a man; conversely, to have all other human beings like ourselves can seem 
desirable but to the hopeless egoist and the fanatic_—ED. ] 


July 1946 marked the 170th 
Commemoration of the signing of the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In July 1776, the representa- 
tives of the thirteen Colonies brought 
to fruition a great dream for humane 
living, which became the United 
States of America. In that notable 
document we read: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident : 


That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. 


` That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 


That whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it. ... 

Without doubt, one of the im- 
plications is the human right to be 
different. America had its origin in 
differences. Different peoples came 
to these shores from different coun- 
tries for different reasons, bringing 
their different habits and beliefs. 
Some came for adventure, some for 
the right to worship in their own 
way; some came for economic 


-more abundant life. 


reasons, They wanted a fuller, a 
The dream of 
America was of a United Country of 
many differing peoples willing to 
allow their fellow-men the rights 
of “ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” There was always 
trouble when any group of American 
citizens tried to deny even economic 
rights or to enslave others. Despite 
spasmodic racial animosities or re- 
ligious discrimination, there has been 
a constant effort to eradicate bigotry 
and hatred from heart and mind. 
The human “right to be different ” 
was written also into the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 


Differences and varieties abound 
in Nature itself, with its many 
differing elements. Chemicals differ, 
trees, grasses, flowers, fruits and 
animals differ. Differences in Man 
cut across the “colour line.” Men 
are not only red-, black-, white- and 
yellow-skinned, but there are human 
beings of every shade from deep 
black through brown, yellow and 
red. Languages, despite efforts to 
create a single language for all 
peoples, are multifarious. 

Mankind differs also in faith. The 
scores of religions differ because men 
have differing views about God and 
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the Cosmos; about life’s purpose; . 


about modes of worship; about 
customs and ceremonies. There is 
Judaism with its worship of One 
God and its belief in the Hebrew 
Torah teachings ; there is Christian- 
ity with its emphasis on tke life 
and work of “that perfect kuman 
being Jesus who was the’ Christ 
or Messiah ” ; Mohammedans wor- 
ship God (Allah) and his Prophet 
Mohammed; Buddhists belizve in 
Buddha, and Confucianists follow 
the teachings of that noted ethical 
teacher, Confucius. The -Ekckest 
pages of human history are those 
which record the efforts to force 
others to change their religion. Men 
have suffered torture and Ceath to 
preserve their right to differ in their 
‘religious beliefs. Thus, the fathers 
of the North American Fepublic 
made sure to stipulate zhat in 
America there should be complete 
religious freedom. Therein lies the 
jundamental ideal of American 
Democracy. > 

In addition to varieties in colour 
and religion, there is z1e great 
struggle to preserve differences in 
Government. Men have suffered 
and died to preserve their right to 
govern themselves. Some are hap- 
piest under a Monarchy; others, 
under Socialism; Ameriza has be- 
come a world-renownec Democ- 
racy ; the Russian people love their 
Communism. We have just wit- 
nessed the tragic conflict forced upon 
the world because one nazion, the 
Nazis, sought to deny to human 
beings the “right to be different. ” 


They almost succeeded in exter- 
minating an entire people for the 
crime of having been born in a differ- 
ent faith. They insisted that all other 
races were inferior to the so-called 
“ Aryan Race,” producing pseudo- 
scientists who denied the teaching of 
every recognized anthropologist that 
there is no “superior” race, no 
“pure”? race and that all human 
blood is the same. Scientists have 
shown that there are many peoples, 
having many racial characteristics, 
but that the on'y genuine race is 
“the human race of many peoples. ” 

The basic ideal of all great relig- 
ions and the fundamental concept 
of Democracy has ever been “the 
Brotherhood of Man,” implying 
recognition of the sacredness of the 
individual and respect for human 
life, no matter what a man’s birth, 
colour or creed. 


ciple of the “human right to be 
different.” The Psalmist observed, 
“ Behold, how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brothers to dwell 
together in unity.” The Psalmist 
realized that brothers of the same 
heredity and environment differ 
radically in looks, interests, tastes 
and world outlook and can yet love 
one another. All peoples differ, just 
as brothers do. And many of these 
human differences are no fault of 
individuals. People are born dif- 
ferent and these differences affect 
their entire lives. Why do peoples 
differ ? 

Geography and heredity make 
people different. The accident of 


In this very idea 
of ‘‘ brotherhood” we have the prin- _ 
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place of birth. Peop.e born in hot 
countries, for exampk, are usually 
dark-skinned. This pigmentation is 
hereditary, like many other char- 
acteristics. Children bcrn of Catholic 
parents tend to remain Catholics, as 
Jewish children tend tc remain loyal 
to their Jewish heritage. Children 
born of certain parents who differ 
from the rest carry these differences 
through heredity down -he ages. Is 
a Chinese child to go <hrough life 
cursing his parents beceuse he was 
born with almond eyes? Is a Negro 
child to go through lite suffering 
hatred and discrimination just be- 
cause his skin is black ? No! People 
are born with “the hunan right 
to be different.” These differences 
are fascinating in their inanite var- 
iety. We must destroy ‘ dislike of 
the unlike ” and the notion of some 
people that all human bemgs must 
be of one type. We must make 
America, and the new Ore World 
being ushered in by the Atcmic Age, 
safe for differences, which are a fact 
of human life. 

People differ also in thzir phi- 
losophy of life. As men and women 
grow older, read certain booxs, hear 
certain teachers, preachers and 
speakers, have certain experiences, 
they develop a philosophy of living. 
Some become pious believers in 
certain texts in great religious Dooks ; 
some become atheists or agnostics, 
mystics or hermits. Their philoso- 
phy of life influences their lives and 
actions. They change their Heas ; 
they develop different opinions and 
resolve to live according to their 
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convictions. Some travel and change 
their religions and influence the 
heredity of their offspring by inter- 
marrying with people of another 
racial stock. These changes produce 
further differences. Whenever this 
“human right to be different” has 
been prevented by force there has 
been trouble. The Nazis tried to get 
rid of human differences by racism, 
teaching “ Either you are an Aryan 
or you will be destroyed. ” Religious 
groups have tried to do it by saying 
“ Believe in what we believe in or 
you are doomed.” Governments 
have tried it by insisting ‘ Have 
our type of government or you will 
be ruined. ” 

The most dangerous dictatorship 
comes from those who insist, “ My 
way is the only correct way.” If 
leaders of government are sincere in 
their desire to create a peaceful 
world they must guarantee the right 
of all peoples to “ self-determina- 
tion” and the perpetuation of their 
differences and way of life. If 
church and synagogue believe in 
“One World” and a Brotherhood of 
Man on Earth, they must recognize 
that their way is not the only way 
for either Life or Salvation. They 
must recognize “ the human right to 
be different’ with its implications 
of religious freedom and individual 
rights. 

The world we live in is a wonder- 
ful orchestra of peoples. Not all are 
playing or want to play the same 
instrument. What makes the or- 
chestra great is the harmonious play- 
ing by each musician of a different 
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instrument. The most beautiful 
Persian tapestries and rugs are not 
made of thread of a single colour. 
What makes a Persian tapestry or 
carpet so valuable and beautiful is 
the brilliant weave of its varying 


thieads of different colours and 
ler.gtas. What will make One World 
in-erzsting and brotherly is- the 
recognition of the “ human right to 
be A-fierent.”’ 

‘Morris A. SKOP 


THE SMITHSONIAN 


The November 1946 issue of The 
Sctentific Monthly, the orgen of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is a special Smith- 
sonian Centennial Issue. In paying 
tribute to an institution unique for the 
breadth of its founder’s vision and the 
faithfulness of its adherance to its 
trust, Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, him- 
self long a Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, quotes the broed terms of 
the British scientist James Smith- 
son’s bequest to the young Americar 
ration: ‘To found at Washington 
en establishment for the :ncrease and 
diffusion of knowledge amorg men. ’ 
In spite of the quasi-official direction cf 
the Institute, its first great Secretar7, 
Joseph Henry, had interpreted this 
wording in its obvious meaning thaf 
no local or even national interests were 
to be served by its fuads. “ Knowk 
edge was to be promoted by originel 
research, and it was to be diffused zs 
widely as possible to all mankind.” 
Of only less importanc2 was his =cr- 
ward-looking adoption of the policy vi 
letting go any of tke Institution’s 
projects which were adopted and ade- 
quately continued Ey others, and 


taxing up instead more needy projects. 

In fulfilment of the terms of the 
bequest, the Smithsonian Institution 
has made a distinguished record, not 
daly in the fostering of original research 
bat also in the periodical publication 
of progess reports on different branches 
cf science. It has further promoted 
the diffusion of knowledge through the 
extensive system of international ex- 


change of learned publications which it~ . 


inaugurated and has carried on for 
many years. The benefits to scientific 
progress from such international ex- 
change is obvious. It also promotes - 
among the learned of many lands the 
mutual understanding upon which 
intelligent mutual sympathy can rest. 


I 

The spread, like the discovery, of 
partial knowledge, may not be free 
from peril, because of its adaptability 
to destructive ends. The fuller, how- 
ever, ‘the knowledge of all the laws of 
nature and the wider the dissemination 
of that knowledge, the more inescap- 
able, surely, must become the intellect- 
ual conviction of the brotherhood of 
man. And that alone can usher in the 
reign of lasting peace. 


THE MORALITY OF THE ATOM BOMB 


[ One of our younger scientific workers, Shri C. R. K. Murti, a research 
biochemist working at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, examines here 
the obligations which the discovery of atomic energy has Jaid on science and on 


modern youth.—Ep. ] 


It is over a year since the thinking 
world was rudely awakened one 
morning and confronted witb the 
announcement of a new- discovery in 
the field of applied science. This 
announcement was greeted with 
mixed feelings and, ever since, con- 
fusion of thought has persisted on 
the fundamental issues involved and 
the complex problems to which the 
discovery has given rise. 

The announcement of this dis- 
covery dealt the moral conscience of 
the world a stunning blow. Six 
years of struggle with the dark forces 
hidden in the depths of man had left 
- the world morally and spiritually 
crippled. Humanity was breathlessly 
awaiting peace after all the turmoil 
and the suffering. Peace did come 
in the wake of the flare-ups at 
Nagasaki and at Hiroshima, came in 
a column of smoke raised by the 
vaunted skill of science. Armed 
conflict stopped with that hell-fire 
and theoretically peace was ushered 
in. 

The spurious enthusiasm which 
such discoveries are prone to generate 
in the minds of credulous people 
was fanned by a frenzied wave of 
journalistic hysteria. The mystery 
which had shrouded the entry of this 
energy into the world augmented the 
fear that it excited. Some hailed it 


as the most significant achievement 
of the creativity of man, others, as 
the logical culmination of the per- 
sistent search for truth and its 
application in practice. Some went 
to the extent of suggesting the clos- 
ing of the present era and the 
counting of days hereafter in terms 
of the new Atomic Age. 

There were a few, however, who 
were terribly shocked by the ghastly 
truth that stared at them from the 
head-lines. These raised their feeble 
voice of protest and registered their 
indignation at this deliberate des- 
ecration of the highest ideals of 
Science. Though their voice was 
stifled in the clamour that followed, 
it has not failed to produce, deep in 
the subconscious mind of even the 
enthusiasts, anxiety before the threat 
of possible misapplication of this 
tremendously potential discovery. 
It also succeeded in bringing out 
vividly the insecurity to which man-" 
kind had been reduced overnight. 

Here was the realisation of a 
dream that had made restless many 
an inquiring mind in the last few 
decades. Unlike past discoveries, 
this was the result of planning on a 
colossal scale, a huge financial outlay 
and world-wide co-operation, with 
nations vying with each other in 
contributing to its success. The 
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translation. of this discovery into 
brutal action needed a much more 
compelling motive than mere scienti- 
fic curiosity—a motive noble 2>0ugh, 
in so far as it aimed at stcpping 
further carnage. : 
Without getting enmeshed n the 
merely political issues involved in 
the application or misapplication of 
this discovery, it is better to remem- 
ber the conditions that gave Łirth to 
such an idea, apart from the dasire to 
translate it into concrete action. 
Even those scientists. who took a 
part, direct or indirect, in the dis- 
covery, have not concealed their 
views regarding the immorality of 
its application as a mere war weapon. 
Their imagination has pictured 
numerous uses for atomic energy in 
post-war reconstruction. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether the same 
initiative, organisation and co-opera- 
tive effort which went ‘nto the 
production of the atom bomb in war 
time will come forth voluntarily for 
harnessing the energy for construct- 
ive purposes. ; 
The stress of hostilities brought 
even unfriendly nations tcgether to 
face a common enemy. That that 
type of union is unstable is only 
too evident. The binding force 
among ‘such nations was fear— 
a flimsy bond—not the desire tc 
‘ect together to obviate future wars 
and to ensure conditions for th= 
healthy and happy development cf 
mankind. International politics tc- 
day, as in the twenties end thirties 
of this century, is a tel= of mutual 


distrust, suspicion and czvetousnes3. 
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What proof for this is needed beyond 
the difficulty which the Great Powers 
found in agreeing on the form ef 
peece that should be given to the 
waz-weary world? The danger ofa 
strong group’s imposing its will for 
seli-aggrandisement on a weaker 
group has become greater in spite 
cf the doling out to smaller nations ` 
cf the right of representation in 
world organisations which are sup- 
posed to be above narrow national 
o1 imperial ambitions. Hence, with 
ihe threat of the Atom Bomb hang- 
irg like a veritable sword of Damo- 
cles over their heads, the smaller or 
politically weaker nations’ apprehen- 
s.on of aggression is amply justified. 

The importance of this problem 
is clear from the attention devoted 
to devising means and ways for the 
cnternational control of atomic en- 
2rgy. The Atomic Scientists’ Mem- 


orandum to the United Nations _ 


Organisation, carrying the signatures 
of over sixty world-famous scientists, 
makes very strong practical recom- 
mendations to effect this interna- 
tional control. This Memorandum, 
coming as it does from scientists, 
happily shows that they as a group 
are not going to evade all responsi- 
bility for controlling the application 
of this energy, which they have done 
most to release. On the contrary, 
they demand their legitimate part 
in shaping the future of the world 
in which they know atomic energy 
is going to play an increasingly 
important rôle. This ensures at 
least a partial check on aggression, 
though it does not preclude, the 
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possibility of scientists’ themselves 
falling prey to the militant propa- 
ganda of nationalism, imperial 
lust and Fascism. 

Reducing the ethical problem of 
the application of atomic energy to 
its fundamentals, the question re- 
volves round zhe morality of the very 
basis of scientific research. From 
the stage of mere curiosity, of thirst 
for knowledge of the secrets of na- 
ture which attracted the devotion of 
a few leisured and wealthy gentle- 
men in earlier centuries, science 
today has developed into an organis- 
ed activity with financial and polit- 
ical backing of the State. 
a doubt, the consequences of this 
evolution of science from a mere 
individual pursuit of knowledge into 
a fully developed institution, with 
all the implied public activities, have 
been of great material benefit to 
mankind. Organised science has 
increased the means, instruments 
and opportunities for pleasure; it 
has led to the discovery of the root 
causes of many hitherto irremediable 
diseases and of effective remedies 
for them, and thus enhanced human 
welfare. 

It might be fertinently asked, 
however, whether in increasing the 
means of pleasure science has really 
advanced human happiness. This 
question cannot be answered in the 
affirmative because science can 
assure only objective conditions con- 
ducive to happiness whereas happi- 
ness must blossom from within the 
mind of man. To induce the subjec- 
tive state of happiness is not within 
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the province of science. 

Nor is there any need to subscribe 
to the view that the wide-spread 
application of science and the better 
systematising of knowledge offer a 
panacea for the ills and maladjust- 
ments of humanity. 

Abandoning the extravagant 
claims made on behalf of science 
does not, however, affect its tremen- 
dous possibilities as a tool which 
can be used for the benefit of 
humanity. The tragedy lies in man’s 
looking backward instead of march- 
ing ahead. Realising that neither 
physical science nor industry. is an 
end in itself and that material things 
cannot be allowed to dominate 
human life, it has sometimes been 
thought that these possibilities 
should be ignored. A wider and 
saner view will dispose of this hasty 
judgment : that the world would be a 
better place if it discarded science 
altogether and went back to the 
primitive age. On the contrary, 
while recognising that it should seek 
no monopoly control of our activities 
or even a predominant position, 
science, justified by its social pur- 
pose, may rightly ask from society 
the conditions that will best develop 
its efficiency and ensure its success 
in tasks beneficent and indispensable 
to the growth of man. The period 
of scientific frustration through 
which we have passed is evidence of 
the inability of the old system to 
avail itself constructively of the new 
knowledge to usher us onto a new 
level of social life. 

The discovery of a source of power 
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incalculably greater than man has 
ever before wielded is indeed a great 
aad significant event, great a3 the 
problems are that have cropred up 
with it. Overwhelmed by a sense 
of fear and insecurity, some feel 
confirmed in their conviction that, 
<n the interests of humanity, one 
should cry halt to the tremendous 
tate at which science is progressing. 
This cry of despair need not be 
heeded by those who set themselves 
to the task of social recons-ruction. 
Let us remind ourselves zħat the 
discovery of the means to tap the 
energy conserved in the atom is only 
a symptom of something greater and 


far more important that i£ happen-- 


ing to mankind as a whole. 

In considering world problems we 
are apt to lose sight cf the fact 
that man is a product o: organic 
evolution and that he is by no 
means at its end but s:-ll in the 
throes of it. We have to accept the 
possibilities of further evolutionary 
changes in his make-up. Today the 
problem is that science is marching 
ahead at a rate with which man is 
not able to keep pace, thus leaving 
him inadequately equipped to face 
ever-changing problems. To explain 
this a variety of reasons may be 
advanced, the most s:gnificant of 
them bzing the immeturity of the 
human psyche and its helplessness 
to adapt itself fast enough to the 
rapidly advancing obje=tive world cf 
which it is a part. Conflict arises 
out of this instability, involving the 
criminal misuse of energy whica, 
under a stable system, could be 
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canalised into constructive channels. 
There is, however, a glimmer’ of 
hore in the grim darkness that 
surrounds us. That saves us by, 
preventing a cynical attitude towards 
man’s future and by dispelling fears 
of his irretrievable fall into the 
depths of degradation. That ray 
of hope consists in man’s becoming, 
though with painful slowness, aware 
for the first time of the possibility 
o:, as well as of the dire necessity 
for, conscious centrol of his world. 
The confessed inability of science 
as organised today to meet certain 
fandamental subjective needs should 
not be misunderstood as an attempt 
on its part to shirk its social ‘obliga- 
sions. These obligations are all the 
more incumbent on science today 
because it has crystallised into a 
consciously controlled organisation 
exposed to:the danger, common to 
all mechanisms, of being used for 
both good and evil ends. a 
The social obligations of science in 
the reconstruction of society rest 
mainly upon the shoulders of the 
youth of today. They have inherit- 
ed a shattered world still unsatiated 
in its lust for war. They have an 
utterly ruined economy to rebuild . 
from its foundations, and a morally 
broken society to redeem from‘ fur- 
ther degeneration. It is their oner- 
ous task to see that these noble 
aims are not frustrated by disillusion- 
ment, as was the unfortunate fate 
of their counterparts after the pre- 
vious world war. This arduous task - 
on a world-wide scale will demand 
the closest scientific study of actual 
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conditions, in which there must be 
clear perception of the spiritual and 
emotional factors which have operat- 
ed and wil continue to operate in 
the social, political and economic 
spheres. 

Whether science shall prove a 
Lurse or a blessing depends largely 
on whether we, the youth of today, 
are preparec to meet the challenge 
which it tarows down to us in 
economic and moral affairs. Science 
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and its technical applications have 
made groups socially and econom- 
ically interdependent. The issue 
rests mainly on our bringing to the 
task of reorganisation of the individ- 
ual and social basis of conduct and 
morality, a breadth of vision and an 
openness of mind, a firmness of pur- 
pose, a courage and a comradeship 
commensurate with those demanded 
of us in the present hour of trial. 

C. R. K. MURTI 


THE B. B. C. AND RELIGIONS 


For any body of fallible mortals to 
act as arbiter 0: what is and what is 
not good for th2 people to hear is an 
anomaly in a democracy, The B.B.C. 
was handicapped at the outset by a 
number of taboos. Issues likely to 
arouse strong feeling or a lively clash 
of views were not considered suitable 
for broadcast talks. The feelings of 
hunters, for example, might not be 
lacerated by to> outspoken criticism 
of blood sports. Of late a healthier 
policy has been in evidence and the 
value of controversial broadcasting in 
general is recogn:sed. But, with rare 
exceptions in favour of very disting- 
‘uished Rationalists, dissent from Christ- 
ian orthodoxy has never been allowed. 
It is a wholesome sign that the B.B.C.’s 
policy of denying freedom of expression 
to religious views not in harmony with 


the Christian tradition is under fire. A 
deputation of Members of both Houses 
of Parliament waited on the Chairman 
and the Director-General of the B.B.C. 
on October 15th to submit a forceful 
memorandum urging the extension to 
religion also of full freedom of discus- 
sion. The memorandum suggests that 
the prevalent religious apathy of youth 
may spring from ‘lack of knowledge 
of the religions of other countries and 
of the vital part which religion has 
played, and still plays in the history 
of mankind.” Profoundly true. For 
it is only when the world’s great relig- 
ions and philosophies are compared 
dispassionately, with unbiassed mind, 
that they reveal the common truth 
now covered over by the jungle growth 
of rites and ceremonies and- unique 
claims, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


ARNOLD’S SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY * 


The appearance of a new edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s poetical works is one 
core indication that the war-engender- 
ed winter of. sterility and waste is at 
last yielding place to the long-deferred 
spring of renewal and bloom. Arnold 
éied April 15th, 1888, and in tke inter- 
‘ening nearly sixty years the star of 
ais reputation—never bright even in 
che clear Victorian sky—has trailed 
clouds of derogation and now appears 
to be a rather dim, obscured thing. 
Matthew Arnold was a poet, but he 
was also a Government oztcial, an 
Inspector of Schools, for chirty-five 
years; he was a professor of poetry, a 
literary critic, but he was also an 
observer of contemporary mental at- 
titudes, a castigator of shams; he was 
possessed of a creative sensibility, but 
he was also a manufacturer of slogans ; 
he was a serene, meditative man, but 
he was no less the fearless knight-errant 
of memorable battle-cries; as a man 
and as a writer he was truly unique, 
but he was also Dr, Arnold’s son, and 
a Victorian besides | 

These seeming contraries end contra- 
dictories have been posed and juxta- 
posed by the critics and biozraphers of 
the past two generations—and the earn- 
est student is now apt to turn away 
wearily, from Arnold and nis partisans 
and his detractors, And yet Arnold’s 
quintessential life-history has a singular 
relevance for us. ,The woric has chang- 
ed but little, after all, and the changes 


‘upon the body of his poetry. 


are on the surface. Arnold’s problems 
and perplexities are largely ours as 
wel., and it should therefore be fruitful 
to inquire how exactly he faced his 
difaculties and sought to overcome _ 
them. The vicissitudes of Arnold's 
spiritual odyssey Lave left their mark 
The 
critics,—let them be silent for a little 
while; his war-cries and his fulmina- 
ticns,—let us leave them alone; let 
chronology give us a general sense 
of direction,—not thwart us with its 
manutiea : the poetry.is the thing,—to 
“catch the conscience” of the poet ! 
Matthew Arnold, being Dr. Arnold’s 
son, realized from the beginning the 
importance of being earnest; but he 
was also a poet, with eyes that could 
rot choose but sze, ears that could not- 
choose but hear, anda heart that could 
mot choose but beat in response to 
“the still sad music of humanity.” 
He saw in the life around him “ the 
zurbid ebb and flow of human misery.” — 


But Oh, what labour! 
O Prince, what pain! 


_ -And he felt.the pain in the limb, the 
ache in the heart, the agony in the 


There was no room now for blind 
‘a nameless 
As he 


soul, 
unquestioning Faith; 
sadness” usurped its place. 
sketched the situation later, 

The sea of faith. 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay hke the fo'ds of a bright girdle furl’d ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 


* The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold With an Introduction By Str A. T. jaar 


Coucu. New edition (1943), teissued in 1945. 


“(Oxford University Press, London. 6s.) | 


a- ` intractable ; 
history was the story of “ plainness 
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Of the mght-wind down the vest cdges drear 
And naked singles of the world. 


Cheops of Egypt sowed evil and reap- 
ed good; but his scn, Mycerinus, was 
to sow good and reap defeat. Justice 
was a tale ‘cold by an idiot,” and 
not—what he had taken it to be— 


A ight that frcm some upper fount did beam, 

Some better archetype, whose scat was heaven ; 
, Alight that, sh ning from the blest abodes, 

Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods. 


- What then? Where the gods them- 
selves “ slaves of a tyrannous Neces- 
sity?” -If the gods were nought, 
Nature was nc better. Nature was 
cruel, stubborn, fickle, but as a power 
for good it was a mere cipher. Man 
was something, of course, but he was 
subject to the limitations of death, 
desire and a harrowing incapacity. 
Human compassion was a beautiful 
but ineffectual fcrce, as the Sick King 
of Bokhara realizad at last. Man was 
weighted down by the burden of a 
misery that he could neither bear 
nor throw off. Since the day of 
the ‘‘mountain-crushed, ‘tortur’d, 
Titan king,” human 


oppress’d by cunning. ”, Man hunger- 
ed tor love and happiness—but hate 
and misery were meted out to him. 
Nay inore :— 


. ‘tis the gradual furaace of the world 

In whose hot air our sp_rits are upcurl’d 

Until they crumble, or 25e grow Ike steel— 
Which kills in us the blcom, the youth, the spring. 


The gods would rot, or could not, 
“deliver the goods”; Nature was 
peevish, blind, or ruthless; Man was 
impotent in his isolation and self- 
division. The dialectic pointed straight 
at the Nihil of despeir. Sorrow is— 
and Felicity is not ; fineness is crucified, 
—and vulgarity: triumphs; good com- 


~ mits hara-kiri,—evil is in the ascend- 


ent; and the Everlasting No sits 
enthror:ed in the Empyrean—mocking. 


+ 


at Faith and turning life's purposes 
awry! 

Here we have Arnold’s spiritual pre- 
dicament in the early dawn of his 
ripening manhood., In the face of the 
breaking of the old values and verities, 
he could not cling to the formulas of 
his youth. The old moorings had 
snapped-of a sudden under the shocks 
of actuality, and rudderless the boat 
was adrift on the uncharted sea of life. 


Wandering between two workis, one dead,, 
The other powerless to be born, 

With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

Like these, on earth I wat forlorn. 


Already, however, the worst of dis- 
illusion and negation has given place 
to a less despairing and a less negative 
feeling—at any rate, another world, 
the unborn Future, is not ruled 
out! The whining-and the shuddering 
are transformed and chastened into 
the stoic’s marble calm and marble 
strength :— 


.- The Soal 
Breasts her own grisfs . and, urg‘d too fiercely says: 
“Why tremble? True, the nobleness of man 
May be by man effac'd: man can control 
To pam, to death, the bent of his own days. 
Know thou the worst. So much, not more, he can.” 


Resignation and sufferance are the 
clue to the mastery of life; vain are ` 
love and power ; only they 


++. Who await ; 
No gifts from Chance, have conquer'd Fate. 


Perhaps, life is not altogether a 
sham or a charnel-house :— 


.. -Life still 
Leaves human effort scope. 
Bat, since life teems with 11], 
Nurse no extravagant hops; 
Because thou must -not dream, thou need’st not 
then despair. 

The categorical finalities of mental - 
deductions seem in the end less categor- 
ical and final. Mind, the helper, is 
sometimes the fatal deceiver as. well. 
As Pausanias warns Empedocles :— 


Mind is a light which the Gods mock us with, 
To lead those false who trust it, 
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Perched thus precariously on the 
“Centre of Indifference ’"—in Herr 
Teufelsdréckh’s language—Arnid is 
content to affirm with Empedoc-es :—~ 


Yea, I take myself to witness, 
That I have loved no darkness, 
Scphisticated no truth, 

Narsed no delusion, 

Allow'd no fear! 


If to live in rebellion on a diet of 
disillusion and despair is but :mmiti- 
gable torture, to inhabit the Tvisanku 
Swarga of the “ Centre of Indifference ” 
is ticklish and precarious to < degree. 
A forward movement—or a relapse— 
is inevitable. For Arnold, too, the 
ground of stoicism was but a stage in 
his spiritual odyssey. His mind, heart 
and soul, his “genius anc mortal 
instruments, ”? were ready for zhe light, 
and were anxious not to deny it when 
it came. He groped among tke shadows 
at first, and all was hazy. uncertain, 
confusing :— 

And on the earth we wander, grop ng, reeling ; 
Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 

Ah, and he, who placed our mesier-feeling, 
Fail'd tc place our master-feeling clear.... 


Ah, some power exists there, wh.ch is ours? 
Some end ıs there, we indeed ney gain? 


The thinking mind can offer only 
two explenations of the phenomena 
world: either in terms of an involution 
from “ the silent mind of One all-pure ” 
—the Sachchidananda of Indian ph- 
losophy—or in terms of <n evoluti 
from inanimate matter. Iz either case, 
Arnold argues, Man but partly is ard 
wholly is yet to be :— 


O waking on Life's st -am ! 
By lonely pureness to the zil pure Fount 
(Only by this thou canst } tss colour’d dream 
Of Life remount. 


The feeling heart, the ttuitive miad, 
also infer in the fulness of time zhe | 
residue of immaculate essence tuat 
defies death, exceeds the human 
categories of good and evil, and is caly 
transcendently itself :— 


. 


gay 


All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
With what we raul at, one . . 
Harsh Gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only ts; 
Zs everywhere ; sustains the wise, the foolish elf. 


It is not easy to reach and possess 
this height of realization in one swift 
canter. The journey from the “ Centre .. 
oc Indifference ” to the sunlit peaks of . 
tae Everlasting Yea is a long and dit- 
fcult one, and many of us have to be 
content with the thought that we have 
-aken the right road, ever’ though we 
nave not reached—nor can quite hope 
to reach—the splendid destination, It 
would be wide of the mark to say that 
Arnold’s spiritual odyssey was a simple 
straight-line affair marked by the 
three clearly indicated points—of 
despair—stoical sufferance—returning 
faith, The graphs of disillusion and 
faith, rebellion and acceptance, zigzag- 
ged all through, curling, careering, 
intersecting,—but the general tendency 
was towards recovery, rededication, 
reaffirmation. Increasingly -Arnold 
came to lay stress on the hidden 
strength within—the untapped fe- 
sources of the Self. In the early poem, 
Mycerinus, the efficacy of looking with- 
in is hinted at: 

. he, within, 
Took measure of hus soul, and knew its strength, 


And by that silent knowledge, day by day, 
Was calm'd, ennobled, comforted, sustain'd. 


But Arnold adds the fatal doubting - 
words: “It may be” ! In his second 
sonnet “To a Republican Friend, ” 
Arnold is more sure of his ground :— 


To its own impulse every creature stirs: 
Live by thy hght, and Earth will live by hers. 


Svabhava apd svadharma are the co- 
ordinates that determine the individ-- 
ual’s destiny, and his inner light _ 
alone helps to uncover their forms ~ 
and impulsions. In “ Empedocles on- 
Etna,” the lesson is reiterated with 
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still greater urgency :— 


Once read thy own breast rght, 
And thon hast done with fears ! 
Man has no other light, 
Search he a thousand years- í 
Sink in thyself! there ask waat ails thee, at that 
shrine! 7 


In the moving poem, ' The Buried 
Life,” Arnold further emphasizes the 
need to sink into the cepths of our 
being to seek there the hidden light 
whose purity and brilliance are alike 
supreme. The world of everyday sight 
and sound is generally ‘‘ <oo much with 
us ” and we ignore 


The buried stream, and seem to be 
Eddying about in blind uncer aunty, 
Though driving on with it eternally 


There are times, however, when the 
most pachydermatous amongst us ex- 
perience strange irresis*ible promp- 
tings :— 


There rises au unspeakable deere 

After the knowledge of our buried lıfe, 

A thirst to spend our fire and estless force 

In tracking out our true, ongiral course, 

A longing to inqune 

Into the mystery of this heart zhat beats 

So wild, so deep in us, to know 

Whence our thoughts come anc where they go. 


The aids, not only to ncble life, but 
also to unperplexed and purposive life, 
are indeed “ all within. ” 

The intellectual cogni-ion of the 
unity of the cosmos is one thing, while 
a direct experience of the oneness—its 
glory, its felicity, its transcendence—is 
quite a different thing. Tte discipline 
of the Self is the steep road to the 
threshold of that glory and tiat felicity. 
Arnold himself was too se.f-conscious 
—too much a prey to hesi-ations and 
doubts, too much wrapped up in a 
nameless melancholy—to ptsh the dis- 
cipline to a triumphant -onclusion. 
Affirmation came to him, asin 


Is it s> small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to arve done; 

To have advanc’d true friends, and beat down 
battling foes ? 
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Relapses there were but there were 
also spurts of progress,—and, on the 
whole, he steadily scaled towards the 
Light. At any rate, he was able to 
envisage a Future with a “solemn 
peace of its own.” He was able, once 
in a way at least, to let himself go and 
force this rapture into his song :— 


And tn the sweeping of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels’ wings will hear, 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 

He was able to peer into the work- 
shop of Nature, to mark the “ organic 
filaments ” reshaping themselves, and 
infer the “ eternal movement ” govern- 


‘ing birth, death and birth again: the 


Phoenix was for ever dying and for 
ever alive! And Arnold was able, in 
the calm lucidity of his soul, to soar 
above creeds and rites to posit the 
ideal of ‘Life in God,‘ and union 
there. ” 


And, once at least, Arnold the scep- 
tic, the would-be believer who could 
not believe, gate-crashed the bars of 
the prison-house and fronted Felicity 
in spite of himself—and lo! he saw, if 
only for a fleeting second :— 


Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain ! 

Clearness divine | 
_ But immediately introspection sets 
in, and the poet rationalizes about his 
untranslatable experience and under- 
lines its ‘‘ moral ” :— 

"Ye Heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 

Of languor, though so calm, and though so great 

Are yet untroubled and unpassionate: 

Who though so noble share in the world’s toil, 

And though so task’d keep free fram dust and soil: 

- -Iwill rather say that you remain 

A world above man's head, to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency. 

How it were good to sink there, and breathe free, 

How fair a lot to ail 

Ts left to each man still. 


After such knowledge, there can be 
no bleakness, no further spasms of 
despair. Arnold is now in a.mood to 
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act upon his “ Obermann’s”’ exhorta- 
tion :— i 
** Despair not thon as ] despaired, 

Nor be cold gloom thy prison i 

Forward the gratious homs have fared, 

And see! thescn is risen... 

Wat still of strength 1s left, employ, 

That end to help men gain . 

One mighty wave of thoilght and joy 

Lefting mankind amain." 


It would appear from Arnold's later 
prese works—notably his Cultsre and 
Anarchy—that he did derive strength 
for action from his new-found faith. 
This is not the place’ to estimate his 
work as a prophet, but the wards he 
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wrete about Goethe seem to be appli- 


cable to him as well :— 


He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear— 
_ And struck his finger on the place 
And said--Thow‘atlest here, and here 
Rereading Arnold today—recapitu- 
lazing the vicissitudes of his spiritual 
ocyssey—our feeling is one of admira- 
tion and of gratitude for this sad and 
serious man, this paragon of sweetness 
and light, this “ Physician of the Iron 


Age.” 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


WISDOM AS OLD AS THINKING MAN* 


Everyone who has given serious 
thought to the subject of mer.’s place 
in the universe, who has earnestly tried 
to relate himself to the idea oŻ eternity, 
must inevitakly come to the ccnclusion 
that among the multifarious bicom- 
ings of sectarian dogmas, each 2sserting 
that it constitutes what the Christian 
‘Churches call the “only way to salva- 
tion,” none can be an expression of 
the great Truth, one and indivisible, to 
the exclusior. of all others, This claim 
to be the only true creed is supposed 
to rest on Divine authority. ‘Some 
such-work as the Bible or the Koran is 
posited as the direct inspiration of God, 
and in the former case the verbal text, 
zhe actual letter as it has come down 
to us from various doubtful sources, 
‘nas been worked over, interpreted and 
reinterpreted, taking on in tze process 
the various opinions and inclinations 
of the interpreters. The disastrous 
résults of these various interpretations 
and the dogmas that have been built 
. upon them are a matter of history. 





* The Perennial Philosobay. By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


12s. 6d.) ‘ 


We know how the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching has been denied during the 
past two thousand years by those who 
have pretended to teach it. The 
‘sospel of love and mercy, of abstain- 
ng from judgment, has produced 
Ecclesiastical Courts that have con- 
demned men and women to tcrture and 
death for some assumed heresy, and ` 
the Gospel of peace and good-will has 
been made a basis for endless factions 
and brutal wars. The inevitable-result 


‘of this, in these latter days, has been 


the increasing abandonment in Europe 
of any belief in the manifestly unjust 
God who is, by the Churches’ teaching, 
held responsible for so mush human 
misery. It may appear strange that 
these illogical and unreasonable.creeds 
should have endured for so many 
centuries, but their survival is df ‘in 
the first place, to man’s inertia and 
automatism, tke readiness to’ accept 
teaching without enquiry; especially if 
it offers rewards that can be gained 
with the minimum of personal effort ; 
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‘and, in the second pace, to the lack of 
any honest s7stem oi education. 

I have diagnosed this chief cause of 
the prevaling disease ož destructive 
materialism, in order to illuminate 
more directly the remedy that is to be 
found in Aldsus Huxleys last work, 
The Perennicl Philosopay. Rightly 
read, it disccvers for us the basic 
principles upa which must rest an 
inclusive worl@religior., wizhout dogma 
or the detailed instruction for conduct 
founded upon a claim to a special 
revelation. TEe work is, ir essence, an 
annotated anthology, drawing upon the 
writings of the “ew 
who have left accounts of the Reality they 
were thus enables to apprehend and have 
tried to relate, in me comprehensive system 
of thought, the given facts of ths experience 
with the given facts of other experiences. 

To such first-Land exponents of the 
Perennial Philosphy those who knew 
them have gener :lly given tre name of 
“saint”? or “prophet,” “sage” or 
“enlightened one”? “And it is mainly 
to these,” writes Hr. Huxley, ~‘ because 
there is good reason for suppcsing that 
they knew what they were talking 
about, and not <o the prcfessional 
philosophers or mən of letters, that I 
have gone for my :electiors.” 

The authorities ae quotes, <erranged 
under twenty-sevel heads tkat deal 
with all the outstanding aspects of the 
religious life, are drawn from such 
various sources as Me Upanisheds, the 


Chinese Tao, the Sui doctrines and the’ 


writings of such welE known mystics as, 
among others, St. Augustine, St. John 
of the Cross, Meister-Eckhardt, and the 
anonymous authoro The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, all of whick present an effect 
of consonance with regard to the 
essential meaning ard purpose ef the 
religious life. And, ty accepting these 


congruous pronouncements of the seers, 
the true “knowers ” of the past 6,000 


‘years or so, we may come to some 


comprehension of the great mysteries. ' 
It will not be a sharp-edged under- 
standing of the kind that may be 
plainly stated in a set of definitive 
postulates and axioms, for it is by such 
a road as this that all the restricting, 
inelastic creeds of the past have led 
inevitably to a blind end. Nor will it 
provide a neat table of ordinances, by 
following the letter of which the plain 
citizen may hope to insure his accept- 
ance into some imaginary bliss after 
physical death. But fer the few who, 
having a surer intuition of immortality 
than the great mass of mankind, still 
hesitate between two worlds, the study 
of this teaching may determine the 
issue of their future development. 


In attempting to make any summary 
of that “essential meaning and pur- 
pose, ’’-however, I must begin with a 
warning that mine must necessarily be 
a personal and hence partially preju- 
diced exposition. For there are many 
forms of Yoga, of the search for unity 
with the all-embracing spirit, and each 
individual must choose his own path 
to the single goal. Wherefore, I will 
confine myself as closely as possible to 
those essentials that furnish the widest 
basis for agreement. 

The first of these is, that before 
every man lies the simple choice 
between living for the body and living 
for the spirit. If he choose the former 
alternative he must: presently be faced 
with the failure of that in which he 
has put his trust, it may be by death 
or, in old age, by the loss of all the 
potentialities in which he has found his ` 
temporary pleasures. And, whatever 
the outcome, he must suffer in one way 
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or another for having neglectec his 
əpportunities for development, since 
or the physical plane no conzinual 
development’ is possible, even m the 
course of a life-time. . If he chcose to 


live for the spirit, to see all pLysical | 


life as a passing phantasmagoria, the 
ephemeral presentation of the iLusions 
produced by the senses and inzerpreted 
by the mind, he makes his chcice for 
the things that are eternal. In this 
matter, there can be no dispuce; and 
for the materialist who denies the very 
existence of the spirit,-there cen be no 


message in the perennial philcsophy. ` 


The second basis for agreement lies 
in the deduction that those who choose 
to live for the spirit have set for 
themselves the greatest and most diffi- 
cult task that anyone can widertake, 
a task that demands unceasing diligence 
and mental re-education. It was this 


- 


implication that determined the teach- 
ing of the Church creeds. The priests 
who wished to attract numbers to their 
own congregation had to offer easier 
terms than these, for it is but a very’ 
small proportion of humanity that is 
capable of the determination necessary 
to live exclusively for the spirit, —an 
almost negligibly small fractional per- 
centage in every generation. 

This, in essence, whatever small dis- 
crepancies there may be in detail, is 
the teaching that may be found in ` 
Mr. Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy. It 
derives from the surest sources of age- 
long wisdom, although many will deny 
its teaching, either from indolence and 
the inability to choose an unfamiliar 
path, or because they have not the 
strength and courage earnestly to begin 
that pilgrimage whose goal must be 
sought in eternity. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW* 


Nothing could be more timely than 
the reissue of this small, vita. book first 


published in 1941, with its dedication’ 


to the Youth of India. The three 
lectures it contains, delivered in 1937 
at Bangalore for the Mysore University, 
might almost, except for a few ref- 
erences, have been delivered yester- 
day. It is also surprising that they 
were delivered extempore, for they 
cover pretty wide ranges of thought 
and knowledge, continuelly bringing 
into comparison Oriental and Occiden- 
tal philosophy and politics. The meth- 
od of their delivery, however, results 
in a simple, almost conve~sational style 
that presents no avoidab-e obstacles to 


assimilation by the reader. There is 
much wisdom which Occidental readers 
should welcome, though the most 
direct appeal is to Indians. The lec- 
turer’s tone becomes warm and moving 
in her references to the Motherland 
and the opportunities opening out for 
a new blossoming of civilisation based 
on the rich experience of thé . Past. 
My one criticism here would be that 
she over-simplifies the contrast between’ 
East and West, and perhaps underesti- 
mates the amount of intelligent good- 
will and orderly re-creation going on’ 
in society, not only in Eastern Europe, 
in spite of the terrible consequences of- 
war, but also in Britain. Perhaps in’ 








_Preparation for Cstizership. By SOPHIA Wabia. (New Epition. International Book 


House, Bombay. Rs. 2/-. ) 
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1937, it was more tempting to say 
“There is no doubt that moral and 
mental chaos prevails in every country 
of Europe and threatens every country 
of America—North, Central, South, ” 
but we see it today as a period of 
strenuous readjustment following the 
break-up of a superficially ordered 
system of society which under the 
surface was straining in the throes of 
rebirth. I Coubt very much if there is 
less “chaos” in India than anywhere 
else ; the time is big with promise but 
Indians will have to tackle many of the 
problems that the peoples of the West 
are either facing or trying vainly to 
avoid. : 


As the author tells us, the confusion 


in the world came from “the failure of 
the so-called democracies” and not in 
that of pure democracy, by which she 
means that tased on a spiritual prin- 
ciple. Here references to the ancient 
wisdom of India will remind the Occi- 
dental reader of many parallels in the 
West and also of the neglect of wisdom, 
the preference for a time, of Aristote- 
lian to Platonic philosophy, and the 
continued rejection of Jesus by the 
sectarian churchmen. Bet the basic 
ideas are in the West as well as in 
India, and in particular the immense 
value of the individual soul was an 
idea expoundec. by Plato and absorbed 
and developed by Christianity. It is 
the recognition of the individual asa 


` spiritual entity which, as the author’ 


-says, is “the basis of unity and of 
brotherhood on which the Temple of 
Democracy should be erected.” Her 
very wise words on education and the 
mutual obligations of State and citizen 
hold good for Indians and Westerners 
alike, and often seem like an enlighten- 
ing synthesis of the best ideas ad- 
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umbrated recently in the lectures by 
British philosophers for the British 
Institute of Philosophy, lectures devot- 
ed to the theme of the Contemporary 
World Outlook. > 


The error of the West which has 
caused most of the confusion and con- 
flict in society has been to proclaim 
fine-sounding principles like those of 
political democracy (which of course 
are “spiritual” without any religious 
terminology ) without a complete ap- 
plication of them in practice. Owing to 
the enormous scientific and economic 
progress of the past century, in many 
of the fundamental requisites of a true 
democracy society has regressed instead 
of gone forward, because the real 
holders of power were privileged groups 
who exploited the majority of their 
fellows. Thé various revolutionary 
changes that have been going on in our 
time, some inevitably with violence, 
have come from deep-seated popular 


-movements led by ideologists, towards 


a new standard of social justice which 
shall shift the balance of power (which 
in our world means economic power ) 
from vested interests to the people as 4 
whole. And this, in practical politics, 
means, to the Socialist State. It is 


more and more recognised that also in. 


international affairs the prevention of 
aggression and armed conflict is unlike- 
ly without the progressive spreading of 
socialist democracy among the nations, 
For the peoples generally want peace 
and security: they do not want to 
dominate other peoples, ‘nor are they 
interested in making sordid bargains 
with crooked and tyrannous rulers of 
other nations, as the Americans are 
doing in China today and as the 
British did there yesterday. For 
“ Americans.” and “ British ” one must 
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read “ Governments” dominated by 
mercantile interests and confusec relics 
af the old power-politics. 

In the West resistance to the achieve- 
ment of a socialist society has always 


teen strengthened by theological super?’ 


stition. The wicked exploitation of 
{he poor majority has been represented 
as part of the divine order and evidence 
of fundamental differences between 
individuals. Biologists and sociologists 
have made it difficult any longer to 
ignore the overwhelming importance 
of environment in the making 2f good 
citizens, and a good environment for 
all, instead of for a few, is not to be ex- 
pected where the few can control ecano- 
mic conditions and policies. Sometimes 
in reading Sophia Wadia’s thoughtful 
exhortations I was uneasy lest in 
India, too, ancient religious wisdom 
should be invoked by the wrong people 
to maintain ancient injustices such as 
the caste system and the extreme in- 
equalities of riches and poverty which 
waste so much of the creative poten- 
tiality of the people and, undermine 
their unity. Her exegesis of certain 
discourses in the Gita leads Ler to say 
that spiritual democracy does not aim 
at destroying the differences between 
individuals, and all well-meaning people 
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will agree, when this implies the 
valuable uniqueness of every person ; 
but when she goes om to say that each 
human being “is fulfilling his own 
particular mission and all are of equal 
value and importance ” we know that 
this is true only in an abstract sense, 
and that in actual conditions in society 
most individuals in the world are under- 
nourished, under-educated, oppressed 
and exploited, and cannot possibly 
make their potential contribution to 
human life, Similarly, the author 
rightly warns us of the prevailing evil 
of “ unintegrated ” lives, but says this 
is the root cause of our social maladjust- 
ments, whereas if India is going to 
learn from, our mistakes in the West 
it will be better to put the horse before 
the cart, instead of wice versa, and 
realise that many disharmonies in 
individual lives come from the cultural 
framework of society which needs 
readjusting. ' 

I have perhaps devoted too much 
space to argument (though the ideas 
seemed urgent ), and I will end with an 
admission of admiration for the quan- 
tity of thought-provoking ideas packed 
into these apparently so simple lec- 
tures. 

R L. MEGROZ 
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The Revocution in Warfare. By CAPT. 
B. H. Lippert Hart. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 3s.} 

By his mumerous publications on 
different aspects of war. Capt. Liddell 
Hart has earned recogn tion as one of 
the foremost military thiakers today. In 
this neat little book, h2 presents the 
history of mcdern warfare with his own 
reflections on its tendencies. In the 
wars of the past, the strength of an 
army consisted in numbers; today 
mechanical power has displaced man- 
power. Modern war requi-es only small 
forces of expert military technicians. In 
the past, movement was cn foot or by 
animal power. Today there is mobility 
through railways, tanks and planes. 
Since the advert of automatic warfare, 
war is no longer a matter of fighfing 
and no test of nation’s strength. The 
author deplores the inhumanity practis- 
ed by bombers with inaccurate aim 
which has rudely shaken -he founda- 
tions of civilised life. Incidentally, we 
may remark, that is why ancient India, 
with all its knowledge of air-fighting 
vehicles did no: put that knowledge 
into practice. 

War in the past was the King’s war. 
Today it has been transform2d into the 
people’s war. Conscription is a short- 
sighted policy, aot followed by the 
countries of anczent India with their 
desire for peace ard their love of liberty. 
They set apart a whole caste for con- 
ducting war, readsing that < people’s 
war would paralyse civil life so that 
industries and commerce woukd suffer. 
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- Origen. By the VaRY Rev. De. W. R. 


INGE, K. C. V. 0. Annual Lecture ona 
Master Mind. Henriette Hertz Trust 
of the British Academy, 1946. { Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, London. zs. ) 
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What with submarines, chemical war- 
fare on land and the atomic bomb, 
there has been a revolution in warfare 
in the present century, resulting in a 
in civilised behaviour and 
civilised manners. This era of total 
war has resulted in irreparable loss of 
priceless treasures, the destruction of 
world-famous libraries and historic 
buildings and a considerable amount 
of brutality towards the wounded and 
prisoners. In such a war there is no 
room for a code of warfare such as 
that elaborated in our epics, e.g., in 
the Mahabharata, and in law-books 
like Manu. Add to this the total 
“starvation blockade,” another in- 
human method of war. 

Today the means is held to justify 
the end. That is the achievement of 
modern science. The world is plunged 
again into primitive barbarism where 
there is no respect for law and order, 
no respect for treaties, and where the 
economic equilibrium is so disturbed 
that the common life of the people is 
affected for several years after the war 
is over, : 

After reflecting on those hard facts, 
the author correctly says that the 
abolition of war is impossible but that 
we may make it more reasonable and 
more humane by the re-establishment 
of a code of conduct which will prove 
the salvation of civilisation. Will the 
modern military scientists take a lesson 
from ,the history of ancient Indian 
warfare ? 

V. R. R. DIKSHITAR 


This annual lecture, for 1946, given 
to the British Academy under the’ 
Henriette Hertz Trust, provides a suc- 
cinct, and an extremely interesting, 
account of the great Christian Platon- 
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ist of the thifd century. Out of many 
points which might be.chosen we can 
select only two, Origen’s conception of 
=mmortality, and his view on the Divine 
‘Spark in man. 

With regard to the former, Dr, Inge 
interprets Origen in harmony with the 
teaching that “in heaven there is dis- 
tinction without separation... Beatified 
spirits are transparent to eack other.” 
Immortality is a communion of spirits 
knowing and loving each other in God, 
perfectly and immediately. 

With regard to the Divine Spark in 
man, Origen believes that all spirits are 
created for perfection, but have abused 
their free-will, and become stained and 
corrupted. Still, at the core of personal- 
ity there is something which has never 
consented to sin. Modern Christians 
would perhaps express it differently, 


Vedanta : The Basic Culture of India. 
By C. RAJAGOPALACHARI. ( The Hindu- 
stan Times, New Delhi. Re. 1/-, paper ; 
“Rs. 2/- cloth ) 

If it is true—and we dc not doubt 
it—that “ where there is no vision the 
people perish ” it must be 2qually true 
that where the leaders of the people 
do have vision and impart it, there is 
hope. That reflection is the natural 
‘reaction to this small volume, as pro- 
found as it is simple, by one of India’s 
best-known statesmen. There is noth- 


ing narrowly sectarian hers, only insist-. 


ence on an integratéd scheme in which 
science, religion, statecraft, harmonise. 
The urgent need today is for the 
spiritual-basis of right action—not 
‘ dogmas of this creed or that, but the 
eternal verities on which alone man- 
kind can build for permanence. 
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by saying that the Holy Spirit of God 
is at work in every heart, patiently and 
tirelessly striving to realize God’s values 
therein; and they would quote in 
support of this belief the saying of 
Christ about even the evil man giving 
good gifts to his children as proof that 
God gives His Holy Spirit much more 
generously; or they would instance 
‘Christ’s taking of certain qualities in 
commonplace human  beings—shep- 
herds, farmers, housewives, merchants 
—as showing the true nature of God. 
There is extreme need today for the 
recovery of belief in the divine value 
of everyday humanity, in this sense; 
and the study of Dr. Inge’s pamphlet 
will, it is to be hoped, lead to a 
renewed determination, both in West 
and East, to affirm this value. 

J. S. HOYLAND 


C. Rajagopalachari, for example, 
writes :— ; 

We want a wise allotment of work to- 
individuals as well as groups in accordance 
with the demands of the general interest in 
place of Jatssez-faire and the divine right to 
make private profit. 

This, he is confident, can be achieved 
by “a generally accepted code of spir- 
itual values which work asa law from , 
within ’’~-such a code as flows natural- 
ly from Vedanta and is taught fully in 
the Bhagavad-Gita,—a code based on 
the oneness of the Universal; on the 
Law, just and unerring; on evolution : 
the soul experiencing in body after 
body, learning gradually to control its 
instruments and to realise the One. 

Would that all nation builders could 
absorb -the wisdom of this priceless 
little book ! 

E.M. H. 
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The Sikhs in Relation to Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians and Ahmadiyyas : 
A Study in Comparative Religion. By 
Jonn CLAEK ARCHER. . (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
$3.75; and Oxford University Press, 
London. Rs. -15/- ) 


This is a truly American book, 
written in a hurry and got up well. 
Its author, a Yale University professor, 
after spending a couple of months at 
Amritsar, has undertaken to write a 
study of the Sikhs and their religion in 
relation to Hindus, Christians and 
Muslims. Ir the first two chapters he 
depicts the present condition of the 
Sikhs. From the third to the eleventh 
chapter he traces their history. Inthe 
twelfth and last he gives an\amalgam 
of history, theology and his own advice 
to the present-day Sikhs as to how 
they should react to their surroundings, 
if they want to live up to the funda- 
mental princidles of their founder. In 
this there is not much of comparative 
religion, but only a hotchpotch of 
everything that a man with a distant 
mind could observe in a strange land 
and a strange people. The knowledge 
he brings to his task is pathetically 
meagre, although his heart is in the 
right place. ` 

There is not much space here to 
point out all the mistakes of fact which 
are found on almost every page. I 
shall mention just a few by way of 
example: The author calls Ahmad 
Shah Durrani a Persian prince. He 
says that Ranjit Singh welded the 
Sikhs into a strong confederacy, where- 
as actually he demolished the federal 
system of the Misals. According to 
his information, the Akal Takht was 
erected by Gura Arjun and was special- 
ly dedicated by the Tenth Guru, who 
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in fact never visited it. He says, 
“ Dhir Mal was a name sometimes 
applied to Prithi Chand.” „He con- 
fuses Gurmukhi, which is an alphabet, 
with Panjabi, which is a language, and 
builds his own theories on its origin 
and development. 


If I were Macaulay-minded, I would 
suggest how the author should have 
analysed the background—geograph- 
ical, ethnic and historical—to show 
what contribution was made by 
different elements to the making of 
the Sikh nation, its character, its 
beliefs and its political institutions. 
In fact, the Sikhs are the only people 
of the Panjab whose make-up is rooted 
in the soil. Others, Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians, have their roots and 
their allegiance elsewhere. It should 
be pertinent, therefore, to ask why the 
Sikh belief was not exclusive. Why 
did the Holy Granth contain Hindu 
and Muslim compositions? Why did 
the Misal system have something of 
the Greek city-state in it ? 


The author misjudges the aim of the 
founder of Sikhism, which was not to 
reconcile the two religions (how can 
religions be reconciled ? ), but to create 
an atmosphere of peace and tolerance 
between them. His movement resulted 
in a religion which did reconcile the 
jarring elements in both. As, for 
example, the ‘Holy Granth contains 
Hindu and Muslim writings, which, 
although different in their surface 
bearings, had something ultimate in 
them which could fuse and work for 
“ togetherness.” It is anintercommu- 
nal book, which is owned even today 
by thousands who do not subscribe to 
Sikhism, The free kitchen is an institu-’ 
tion which was designed to bring the 
two parties together and to abolish 
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tntouckability and mutual exclusive- 
mess. In art and literature, tco; a 
synthesis was brought about. The 
armies -organised by the Gurvs were 
not entirely composed of Sikhs, but 
were joined even by Hindus and Mus- 
ims who wanted to escape from 
tyranny and fight for liberty, 


Testament of Christian Civiiization. 
- By JoszpH McCape. (C. A. Watts 
and Co., Ltd., London. ros. 6d. ) 
To what extent has the histcry of 
Christianity and of the Catholic Church, 
` been subjected to a selective treatment 
of the documentary material available 
to the historian ? How far has schclar- 
ship subordinated truth, by tha sup- 
pression of evidence, to the interests of 
the faith ? Has there been, thrcugh 
the centuries, persistent falsifcation 
and distortion of the known or know- 
able historical facts? ~~ 
To give unfavourable answ2rs_ to 
these three questions is to assume the 
thankless rôle of advocatus diaboli. 
Himself a ripe scholar, and with an 
unsurpassed knowledge of his subject, 
Mr. Joseph McCabe does this. The 
result is a book which will astonish, 
shock and perhaps dismay tke reader, 
according to his angle of ap>roach. 
For Mr. McCabe, by translatiag a large 
corpus of hitherto untranslated or but 
partially translated material, makes 
available facts disagreeable to the 
Church and hitherto known orly to a 
small body of specialist scholars. 
It would appear that there has been 
a pious conspiracy to present a picture 
of the progress of Christianity without 
flaw; the ugly, the criminal. the base 
and shocking, whether in the practice 
of institutiors or in individuals, has 


These are the lines on which the book 
should have proceeded. “But this kind 
of work requires lifelong study and 
intimate understanding of problems 
connected with history and religion 
and language and thought cultures, 
which our author, unfortunately, does 
not at present possess. . 
TEJA SINGH 


been mainly suppressed altogether or 
watered down or explained away. 

The range of tkis enquiry extends 
from the origin of the Church down to 
the nineteenth century and the im- 
pression left upon the reader is cumu- 
lative, producing before the end the 
conviction that unless the Church can 
produce arguments capable of explain- 
ing away so much against its historical 
methodology, then the verdict must 
go against it by default. 

Nobody can read this book with 
much pleasure, since there comes a 
point beyond which a recital of sexual 
crime, murder and general delinquency 
becomes monotoncus. It is, rather, a 
valuable book of reference for the 
historian and the range of its scholar- 
ship is remarkable. This suggested 
purpose was probably in the author's 
mind when he came to the indexing of 
his book ; for it has a first-class index. 
That may seem a minor point, but it is 
not. Too often books lack this guide 
to their contents and thus hamper the 
scholar in his work. 

In undertaking a task which will 
bring odium upon him from those at 
pains to preserve the traditional picture 
of the past, Mr. McCabe has done a ser- 
vice to truth and has put the historians 
in his debt. It would be an excellent 
thing if this book could penetrate into 
all libraries where historical research is 
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conducted. As a corrective it could 
scarcely be batter and as one closes its 
sad and disillusioning pages one 


Reflections in a Mirror. Second Series. 
By CHARLES MORGAN. (Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

From the issue of Cctober 31st, 1942, 
there appeared in the Liserary Supple- 
ment of the Times a series of weekly 
essays under the heading, “ Menander’s 
Mirror.” The essays were serious—al- 
most to the point of sadness—and 
covered a wide field. A year or two 
later, they appeared fortnightly, instead 
of weekly, and then suddenly ceased. 
It was no sucprise to those who had 
read the essays with attention to learn 
that Charles Morgan, the author of The 
Fountain, was “ Menander.” A selec- 
tion of the essays came aut about two 
years ago, and now another has been 
made available. There is no doubt 
these two volumes contain some of the 
best prose written during the war. 

In these essays, for all his balance 
and urbanity and humour and wisdom, 
Mr. Morgan is still preoccupied with 
the war, and with the moral issues 
which it raisec. He may be discussing 
the work of a poet like Verlaine or 
Nichols, Landor or Blunden, he may be 
diagnosing the “ good German” or the 
mood of the war poets, he may be dis- 
coursing on the clash of ideas—of good 
with good, of evil with evil—or empha- 
sising the need to restate the doctrine 
of liberty in the modern context, but 
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wonders why so essential an historical 
task has not been done before. 
GEORGE GODWIN 


always is Mr. Morgan eager to peer 
through appearances, to avoid ex- 
tremes, to seek affirmations, to achieve 
integrations, 

In the opening essay of the earlier 
volume, Mr. Morgan had said that “ in 
all societies and at all times there are 
both constants and variables, and that 
what gives to an age its distinguishing 
character is the relationship, the fric- 
tion, between them.” On this credo is 
based the dynamics of Mr. Morgan's 
critical method. Values and verities 
are interrelated, deriving from a tran- 
scendent Reality which we but vaguely 
apprehend ; life is not sharp edges or 
one-way traffic; and a ‘‘good”’ society 
is a society of good individuals, who are 
free to live the ‘ good life ” according 
to their lights. These ideas are gently 
insinuated again and again in the 
twenty-three essays of this second 
series. The ribbon of faith holds to- 
gether these many essays and their 
varied contexts and moods; they con- 
stitute an education in largeness and 
enlightenment. 

The reviewer hopes that, of the 
essays still left out, one or two more 
volumes will be made; we cannot have 
too many of these friendly discourses, 
at once Familiar, sensitive and 
purposive, 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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- Spirtiualism. By Smaw DESMOND 
(jor) and C.E.M. JOAD («gainst). 
(Muse Arts Ltd., 48 South Molton 
Sc:reet, London, W. 1. 3s. 6d.) 

Taking advantage of the popular 
interest in spiritualism, this book pre- 
sents in compact form statemeats pro 
aad con, the former by Shaw Desmond, 
adducing the evidences acceptable to 
avowed spiritualists and the latter 
by Professor Joad, expounciag the 
views of the psychical investigator who 
finds these evidences completely un- 
satisfactory. The two authors having 
thus stated independently their own 
respective views, each of them has 
_ contributed a further essay criticizing 
tae other’s case. 

Both writers submit in an adnirable 
spirit their reasonings, conveyed, as 
might be expected from suck expe- 
rienced writers, in an attractive and 
interesting manner, but nei-ker has 
anything new to say that Fas not 
already been argued “for ’ and 
“against,” over and over again. 
While Desmond has much to say about 


N 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Other Pcems. 
By Cyri Mopax. (New L:terature, 
257 Chak, Allahabad. Rs. 3/r2) 

Mr. Cyril Modak has already made a 
. name for himself as a writer of distinc- 
tion. His latest volume reveals him 
as a poet of remarkable pc¥er and 
merit. Strict limitations om space 
prevent the reviewer from gyng into 
details. Writing in general, tkerefore, 
it may be said without hesitation that 


Mr. Modak is a poet remarkable for his ` 


vision, his variety and his poetiz expres- 
sion. His wide experience and his va- 
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the astral body and substance, Joad 
has theories about a “psyche” of a 
somewhat fragmentary nature that 
survives the dissolution of the body. 
These two factors are but the combina- 
tion known as the “ kasma-rupa,’’ the 
dregs of the personal consciousness 
discarded by the soul and still lingering 
in the earth’s atmosphere. Neither 
takes cognizance of the Platonic 
‘nous, ” the spiritual individuality as 
distinct from the personality, nor of 
what St. Paul (whom Desmond ranks 
as a Spiritualist ) calls the soma pneu- 
maitkon, the spiritual vehicle of that 
higher consciousness (as distinct from 
the soma psychikon, erroneously trans- 
lated ‘‘ natural body ” in the authorized 
version: I. Cor. xv. 44). A proper 
understanding of this “God” in man 
would not only obviate all difficulties 
in the way of reconciling their respec- 
tive view-points, but also rid Professor 
Joad of the ‘‘ personal God” complex 
with which he still dallies, and raise Mr: 
Desmond's whole concept of survival, 
from a material to a spiritual one. f 

: J.o. Mm! 


ried moods find powerful utterance in 
these poems, Some of them, like 
“World War II,” “The Outcaste,” 
“ Bengal 1943,” ‘The Mazdoor, ” 
“The Destitute,” make stirring read- 
ing; while others, like “ Truth,” “The 
Human Thing,” “ Moonlight in Drew 
Forest,” “Beauty,” “Wings,” “ Ro- 
mance,” lift the reader’s thoughts high 
above mundane existence. The clear- 
ness of Mr. Modak’s vision, and the 
directness of his expression are praise- 
worthy. Indo-English poetry is the 
richer for his contribution, 

V. N. BHUSHAN 
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Apes, Giants and Man. By FRANZ 
WEIDENREICH. ( University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50; Cambridge University 
Press, London. ) 

How many times has it been written 
and stated that brain size in.individuals 
and racial groups is indicative of greater 
or lesser reasoning power in accordance 
with the increase or decrease of cranial 
capacity ? 

How many times has it been declar- 


‘ed also that all men are created equal, 


and again that they zre not and never 
will be so ? 
That unknown quantitv, the man in 


` the street, may -well be Zorgiven if he 


n 


‘fails to confess his own belief, but to 
the scientific observer the fallacy of the 
‘‘all-equal”’ argument is daily ex- 
posed even in these days of wide-spread 
socialism. 

Dr. Weidenreich, anthropological ex- 
pert of the Natural History Museum, 
New York, has given us an excellent 
book comprising five lectures, now 
augmented, delivered by him in 1945, 
discussing the general problems of the 
physical evolution of man. 

He portrays with a wealth of knowl- 
edge the story of man’s evolution from 
his anthropoid ancestry to the modern 
racial groups. Broadly, but definitely, 
Dr. Weidenreich shows chat we are 
still only about a quarter ‘ baked, ” 
and are still enjoying evolution. What 
a surprise for the “ equality-of-man- 
ites” | 

Dealing first with man aad his simian 
ancestry Dr. Weicenreich surveys vari- 
ous evolutionary theories. His con- 
clusions in brief are that the primate 
man diverged from an anzhropological 
stem at a far earlier age than has been 
previously believed ; that the chimpan- 
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zee, the gorilla and the orang-utan also 
deviated from the main stock. 

Weidenreich points out that, forty 
years ago, it was believed that the 
first human being was a pygmy. This 
concept, he explains, was originally 
based on the idea that mammalian 
orders evolved from small forms which 
increased in height during their evolu- 
tion. 

The pygmy theory, however, cannot | 
be supported by paleontological data. 
Evidence, detailed by Dr. Weidenreich, 
has now been found in Java, formerly 
regarded as a worked-out fossil depos- 
it, which indicates that “not dwarfs, 
but giants were involved in human 
evolution.” 

It was in 1938 that a second Pithe- 
canthropus skull was found in Central 
Java, this being preceded in 1937 by 
the finding of a fragment of lower jaw. 
On examination this was ascribed to 
Pithecanthropus, but was of much 
greater size. In 1941 another portion 
of jaw of enormous proportions was 
unearthed. | 

Giants twice as large as a male 
gorilla are now believed to be ranged in 
the human line which leads to giant men 
and not to dwarfs as it is traced further 
and further into the dim recesses of 
time, 

The question, as yet unanswered, is 
whether the human line led only to 
giants, or whether there were also small 
forms among them, as is the case in 
man today, Dr. Weidenreich believes 
the problem can be solved. The only 
requisites, he says, are a spade, a hoe 
and a little money. This book is a 
particularly fine, dramatic record of 
man’s past. 

A. M. Low 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the recent death at the age of 
seventy-three o: the distinguished 
English novelist Mr. J. D. Bezesford, 
* THE ARYAN Pata has lost cne of its 

most faithful and sympathetic con- 
iributors and its readers, like ourselves, 
an old and valied friend. Many a 
noble thread of taought of his spinning 
is woven into the mental fabric of very 
many readers of THE ARYAN PtH. 

It was to THE ARYAN PATH ihat he 
confided his psychological attobiog- 
raphy which appeared serially from 
March to May 1931 under tie title 
“ The Discovery of the Self: An Essay 
in Religious Experience.” Hs wrote 
in our first issue and his thcughtful 
and uplifting art-cles have appeared in 
every volume sinze, with one exception. 
He had a keen sense of relative values 
which found expression in his stress 
upon co-operation and unificat.on and 
his impatience with dogmas nd the 
special claims of groups. He keld “a 
grain of constructive idealism. .worth 
-a ton of destructive criticism ™ and it 
was in that spir:t that he wrote. He 
had strong leanirgs towards mysticism, 
recognising the ‘imitations of inaided 
reason to bring man to the gcal. He 

+ was assentially a Seeker, who, as Oliver 
Cromwell sagely said, is ‘‘of -he best 
sect next to a Finder,’’ adding, “and 
such an one shall every “aithful, 
humble Seeker Ee at the end.” 

_ What he had “ound is well set forth 
in the words wich which he emded his 
contribution to our pages, ‘A State- 
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‘ends of verse 
Ana sayings of philosophers. ” 
HUuDIBRAS 


ment of Belièf, ” published in October 
1946, which we may think of as hiş 
Spiritual testament :— 

The whole responsibility of final attain- 
ment rests upon the individual, whose every 
thought, word and act help to determine his 
own destiny, either by the effort to achieve 
reunion with the single reality of spirit, or by 
binding himself more closely to those ephem- 
eral illusions of the apparitional world that 
must eventually fail him. 

His last piece of service for THE 
ARYAN PATH was the review of Aldous 
Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy which 
appears elsewhere in these pages. _ 


' Dependence is unworthy of - the 
dignity, of a nation or a man. 
complete independence, for the indivié-— 
ual or for the nation, is an idle dream. 
It is even a dangerous dream, because 
in a united world independence and 
interdependence must go hand in hand. 
The tendency to cold-shoulder English, 
the international lingua franca, in the 
new educational plans is retrogressive. 
It has received a salutary check in 
the pronouncement of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Education Member of the 
Interim Government, reported in the 
press of February 26th. While insist- 
ing that “the medium of instruction 
must from the very nature of the case be 
the mother-tongue ” he has declared :— 
. One hundred and fifty -years of intimate 
contact has made English an integral part of 
our educational system and this cannot be 
changed without injury to the cause of one 
of the major languages of the world and 


But ~~ 
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Indians can neglect ita study only at the risk 
of loss to themselves. 

Since the above was written The 
Indian Social Reformer of 8th March 
has well commended the attempt of 
Maulana Azad and that of Sir Mirza 
Ismail “to stem the insensate tide of 
anti-English propaganda, ” in spite of 
which the use of English was ‘‘ actual- 
ly extending by leaps and bounds. ” 

Sir Mirza had recently deplored as a 
calamity the Jeterioration in the Eng- 
lish of our universities in the last half 
century, rightly declaring :— 

It 18 no credit to a university student to 
be limited to his own language and to be far 
inferior to his predecessors o2 a few genera- 
tions ago 1n knowledge of that world language 
which alone holds out to him and to his 
country the means of wor-d-inhmacy, of any 
kind, but particularly in those intellectual 


affairs which must ever be the first concern 
of a true universicy. 


“ A Physicist Looks at Morality ” in 
the January Scientific Monthly. Robert 
_-A. McConnell soncedes tke need for 
‘ self-conquest, for a moral rebirth, for 
the assertion of the supremacy of man’s 
spirit if the atomic war which looms on 
the horizon is to be avoided. But he 
also sees the impotence of modern lead- 
ets, disagreeing among themselves, to 
produce a convincing basis for morality. 

Passing over the dogmatic commands 
of religion and the animistic code of 
moral pragmatis:s, he examines reason 
as a basis for morality—and finds it 
wanting, though reason, he concedes, 
can establish “ the validity of the 
principle of common effort, the principle 
that man should nelp man.” But, on 
the premises available, he cannot accept 
that as a master-key to moral problems. 

Does, for instanse, the collective good 
transcend all individual rights, or must 





the fundamental liberties of every man 
be held inviolate? ‘Is the end the 
only justification for the means? ” The 


questions lie at the root of the modern 


conflict of political ideologies and 
reason, he finds, has no certain answers. 
Mr. McConnell puts his finger on the 


` root difficulty when he asks :— 


Is there an absolute moral code to which 
we must adhere: is there an end of which we 
are unaware ?...Is not our knowledge of 
man’s relationship to the cosmos.. , seriously 
defective ? 

It is indeed—and far more seriously 
than it need be. The senses and the 
reasoning faculty can take the physicat 
scientist only so far. There is more to 
man than his sensorium and his reason- 
ing mind, more to the cosmos than 
these can reveal. The spiritual scientists 
of the ancient Orient, using the plummet 
of the intuition, plumbed deeps un- 
sounded by the modern scientist. They 
found the trinity of Man as body, soul 
and spirit to be the key that fitted in the 
lock of triune Nature, and they found 
in eternal harmony the law of laws. 

Each human being is the mirror of 
the Universe, and, as each organ in the 
body has its proper function and its 
legitimate needs, on which harmonious 
functioning of the whole depends, so 
every man is an integral part of the 
great whole. That cannot profit him 
which injures others; none can be 
victimised and all not suffer. In this 
integral relationship the ancient Indian 
philosophy, which was both scientific 
and religious, offers the rational basis 
for morality which Mr. McConnell sees 
as the great need. 


Great importance attaches to a single 
page of The Atlantic Monthly for 
January 1947. On it appears, under 
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the caption “A Scientist Rebe’s’’ a 
letter from Dr. Norman Wiener, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at a great 
American University and a leading 
mathematical analyst. It raises what 
he rightly calls " a serious moral -ssue. ”’ 
In this reply to a request from a 
research scientist of a large aircraft 
corporation interested in the develop- 
ment of contrclled missiles, he refuses 
to supply a copy of the out-zf-print 
technical account of a certain lire of 
research which he had prepared. during 
the war for the National Deiense 
Research Committee. He offers a lead 
zo other scientists by publisring his 
reply in which he challenges the long- 
standing custom of furnishing scientific 
information to any seeking it. He 
writes that Governmental folicy. as 
seen, for example, in the bombing of 
Hircshima, 

has made it cleat that to provid= scientific 
information ıs not necessarily a= innocent 
act, and may entail the gravest comsequences 
..»lt is perfectly clear algo that zo dissem- 
inate information about a weapon in: the 
present state of our civilization is to make it 
practically certain that that weazon will be 
used. 

Guided missiles, he declares, offer no 
protection to civilians at hore. They 
‘can only be used to kill foreign civil- 
’ jans indiscriminately,” and th2ir posses- 
sion “can do nothing but endanger 
us by encouraging the tragic insolence 
of the military mind.” 

,If therefore I do not desire to participate 
in the bombing or poiséning of defenseless 
peoples—and I most certainly Co 10t—I must 
take a serious responsibility as to those to 
whom I disclose my scientific ideas...I do 
not expect to publish any fulure work of 
mine which may do damage/in the hands of 
irresponsible militarists. 

It is ardently to be’ hoped that 
modern scientists in their thousands 
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will rally to the standard thus bravely 
raised, taking their stand beside the 
ancient scientists of India who guarded 
carefully from the profane whatever 
knowledge would be dangerous in 
unscrupulous hands. 


The adoption as proposed oi a deci- 
mal system for Indian coinage might 
cause some difficulty to some people 
for a time but its long-run advantages 
in certainty and in convenience are 
incontestible. Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
in the Bombay Chronicle Weekly of 2nd 
March urges also the adoption of the 
equally simple and logical Metric 
System, to bring the weights and 
measures of our country out of the 
present confusion and into line with 
international scientific practice. In 
the Metric System units of length, area, 
volume and weight are interrelated. 
The Metre (a little more than a yard) 
is the linear unit. It contains roo 
Centimetres and is itself 1,o00th of a 
Kilometre. Area and volume, respect- 
ively, are in terms of square and cubic 
Metres or subdivisions of tkese by Io. 
The gram, a cubic centimetre’s content 
of water at its maximum density, :is 
the unit of weight. 

The decimal system will only -be 
coming home to India when it is adopt- 
ed here, and the sooner the better for 
the lessening of confusion within the 
country and in foreign trade. Every- 
one, truly, but “ the incorrigible lovers 
of confusion would welcome a uniform, 
Seer all.over India,” to say nothing 
of the regularisation of the Maund. ` ' 

Originality in units of measure is 
nothing on which to pride ourselves. 
Let us by all means have originality in 
products and in culture. But units of 
length, of area, of volume and of weight 
may be.compared to mere building 
blocks. Originality in architecture does 
not call for bricks of bizarre shape! 
Opposition to the measure on the 
ground of tradition and national senti- 
ment falls to the ground before Shri 
Rajagopalachari’s pointing out that 
India, it is well known, was the land where 
the decimal system of notation was born. ` . 


` 
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“ Way ”—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ The Anniversary of the Passing of H. P. Blavatsky falls on the 8th of 
May and appropriately we present this month some words from The Secret 


Docirine—Vaol. II, p. 475.—ED. ] 


The Church enforces belief in a 
personal god and a personal devil, 
while Occultism shows the fallacy of 
such a belief. And though for the 
Pantheists and Occultists, as much 
as for the Pessimists, Nature is no 
better than ‘‘a comely mother, but 
stone cold ”—this is true only so far 
as regards external physical nature. 
They both agree that, to the super- 
ficial observer, she is no better than 


'_ an immense slaughter-house wherein 


butchers become victims and victims 
executioners in their turn. It is 
quite natural that the pessimistically 
inclined profane, once convinced of 
Nature’s numerous shortcomings and 
failures, and especially of her autoph- 
agous propensities, should imagine 
this to be the best evidence that 
there is no deity in abscondito within 
Nature, nor anything divine in her. 
Nor is it less natural that the 
materialist and the physicist should 
imagine that everything is due to 
blind force and chance, and to the 


survival of the strongest, even more 
often than of the fittest. But the 
Occultists, who regard physical na- 
ture as a bundle of the most varied 
illusions on the plane of deceptive 
perceptions ; who recognise in every 
pain and suffering but the necessary 
pangs of incessant procreation: a 
series of stages toward an ever-grow- 
ing perfectibility, which is visible in 
the silent influence of never-erring 
Karma, or abstract nature—the Oc- 
cultists, we say, view the great 
Mother otherwise. Woe to those 
who live without suffering. Stagna- 
tion and death is the future of all 
that vegetates without a change. 
And how can there be any change 
for the better without proportionate 
suffering during the preceding stage ? 
Is it not those only who have learnt 
the deceptive value of earthly hopes 
and the illusive allurements of exter- 
nal nature who are destined to solve ~ 
the great problems of life, pain, and 
death ? 


BUDDHIST IMPERIALISM 


[ This is < timely topic for the month in which falls this year the Triple 
Festival of Gautama the Buddha. Shri N. Narasimha Moorty, M.A., B.L., 
long interested in philosophy and mysticiem, explains in a letter the reasons 
which prompted this note on two Buddhist Suttas. He states :— 

“The question has been raised in racent discussion whether Sovereignty 
resides in the king or the people. Secondly, in the international sphere it has 
‘become the fashion to multiply organizaticns to secure pecce without making 
sure of the will to peace. The Buddhist works teach us, among several other 
things, that sovereignty resides neither in the king nor in the people but in the 
Law or Dharma and that a change of heart is a condition precedent to the 


successful working of peace organizations. ”’ 

These teachings are not peculiar to Buddhism, but they are all the truer 
for the emphasis which all the world’s great Teachers have laid on them. The 
modern world ignores them,.at its peril—Ep. ] 


It is the object of this paper to 
draw attention to the concepticn of 
Chakravarti set forth in twq Bud- 
dhist Suttas, both because it affords 
a gcod illustration of the method of 
pouzing new wine into old bottles, 
and because it embodies a singularly 
impressive vindication of tke suprem- 
acy of the pringipie of right over 
might. 

Chakravarti, or the turner of the 
wheel, was, as is well known, the 
term applied, in ancient India, toa 
ruler who established his overlord- 
ship over rival kings and then 
confirmed his title to universal 
monarchy by performing the Ashwa- 
medha sacrifice. The wheel, original- 
ly of solar significance, became later 
on the distinguishing mark of a 
Chakravarti and symbolized his 
power. Buddhism took over this 
conception, and, with its genius for 
spiritualizing current ideas,’ trans- 


rormed the sym ol of power into a 
symbol of righteousness. 


The legendary narrative embodied 
-n the Cakkavatt: Sihanada, Dig ‘Nik 
HI, tells us that there was once an 
overlord sovereign and righteous 
ruler, by namé Stormtyre, who after 
a long reign har.ded over his empire 
to his son and embraced the life of | 
a hermit. Soon after, the new-ruler 
finds that the Celestial Wheel has 
disappeared and approaches. his 
father for advice. The Ex-Emperor 
avails himself of the occasion to 
impress on him: the wholesome truth 
that government is not a ruler’s 
privilege but a trust imposed on him 
for the good of his subjects. The 
celestial wheel is not a paternal 
heritage ; it wil manifest itself again 
if he acts up to the ideal oi duty set 
before themselves by the true sov- 
ereigns of the world. And when the 
new king wishes to know: what- this 
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ideal is, the royal hermit replies as 
follows :— 


“ This, dear son, that thou leaning 
on the Norm { Law of truth and right- 
eousness ), honouring, respecting and 
revering it, doing homage to it, hallow- 
ing it, bearing thyself a Norm-banner, 
a Norm-Signal, having the Norm as 
thy master, shouldst provide the right 
watch, ward, and protection for thine 
own folk, for the army, for the nobles, 
for vassals, for brahmins, and house- 
holders, for town and country dwellers, 
for the religious world and for beasts 
and birds. Throughout thy kingdom 
let no wrong-doing prevail. And who- 
soever in thy kingdom is poor, to him 
let wealth be given. ” i 


This notable passage deserves 
attention for several reasons. It fore- 
shadows Asoka’s memorable legisla- 
tion extending even to the protection 
of birds and beasts. Special men- 
tion is made of the claims of the 
poor and it is significant that the 
legendary narrative goes on to de- 
scribe, in graphic terms, how the 
initial neglect of the poor by a later 
king led to disastrous consequences, 
culminating in total anarchy. The 
chief interest of the passage, however, 
centres round the solemn declara- 
tion of the sovereignty of Law, and, 
as Rhys Davids says, never before 
in the history of the world had this 
principle been proclaimed in so 
thoroughgoing and uncompromising 
_ a way. 

Now this principle of the sov- 
ereignty of Law is not peculiar to 
Buddhist thought. It is affirmed, 
though in less fervid'terms, in a well- 
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known passage in the Brthad- 
aranyaka Upanishad. The Supreme 
Spirit : created, successively, the 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra classes. 
Finding creation still imperfect it 
brought forth a better form, Law 
( Dharma ). 


This is the power of the Kshatriya 
class, viz., Law. Therefore, there is 
nothing higher than Law. So a weak 
man controls a strong man by Law, 
just as if by-a king. Verily, that which 
is law is truth (Satya). Therefore; 
they say of aman who speaks the truth 
“ He speaks the Law,” or of a man 
who speaks the Law, ‘“ He speaks the 
truth.” Verily, both these are the 
same thing. k 


What is perhaps the more distinct- 
ive characteristic in the Buddhist 
conception of Chakravarti consists in 
the fact that he achieves his con- 
quests not by force but by persua- 
sion, and this is emphasized both in 
the Cakkavatti Sthanada Sultanta 
and in the Lakkana Sutianta which 
treats of the qualities' of Maha- 
purushas or Supermen. It was be- 
lieved, and the belief dated from 
pre-Buddhist days, that a Maha- 
purusha was recognizable by certain 
bodily marks, e. g., the mark of 
wheels on the soles of his feet. As 
usual, Buddhism gives a moral 
significance to this belief. A Maha- 
purusha owes his present superiority 
to the effect of the good deeds prac- 
tised by him ‘in his previous births 
and the presence of the bodily marks 


-is merely an indication of this fact. 


To such a Mahapurusha two careers, 
and.only two, are open. If he re- 
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mounces worldly ambitions and leads 
zhe life of a hermit, he becomes an 
Arahat, that is, one who attains 
the highest stage of spiritual perfec- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he pre- 
fers to remain in and work for the 
world, he becomes a Chakravarti, 
establishing his supremacy not by 
the scourge, not by the sword, but 
by righteousness. 


It was reserved for the ncblest of 
the followers of the Buddha to 
translate this ideal into action, There 
is no need to repeat at length facts 
which are well known. A single 
military campaign sufficed to convert 
Asoka to the view that true con- 
quest is attained not by arms but by 
righteousness, He renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
He established friendly relations not 
merely with neighbouring princes 
but with rulers of far distant lands 
like Syria, Egypt and Macedonia. 
He went further. His political en- 
voys not merely represented their 
Sovereign in foreign countries, but 
were also charged with the duty of 
preaching Dharma in those countries. 
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The solidarity of all mankind was 
the cardinal principle of Asoka’s 
political creed. All men, he says, 
are my children, and just as I desire 
foz my children every kind of pros- 
perity and happiness both in this 
world and the next, so also do I 
desire the same for all men. Con- 
sistently with this principle, he made 
it the central aim of his life to confer 
on all men, whether they were ‘his 
cwn or foreign subjects, the greatest 
cf all gifts, the gift of Dharma. 
Kant, who brands war as the scourge 
of mankind, and the destroyer of 
every good, was occupied during the 
zast twenty years of his life with 
formulating proposals for the estab- 
lishment of perpetual peace among 
the nations. He, however, makes it 
perfectly clear that all such pro- 
posals depend for their success on a 
moral preparation, the education of 
the inner life, for all citizens in every 
country. It is the glory of Asoka 
that he set an example in this direc- 
tion, and that, although more than 
two thousand years have passed since 
then, its value remains. 
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In publishing Books Tha: Have Infin- 
enced Me G. A. Natesan aad Company 
( Madras) underline the responsibility 
of the makers and sellers of books. For 
this symposium brings out mest strik- 
ingly the power of the written word tc 
mould the character and transform life, 
the nobility potential in all awaiting 
but the spark which not infrequently a 
good book furnishes. 

A deficiency of wholesome food fcr 
the body, foods deleterious in qua-- 


ity, these get immediate notice and, 
prompt action. Is what men read less 
serious a matter than what they eat ? 
Books are their mental food, Is it 
not a matter of public concern that 
so much fare unfit for human consump- 
tion is offered on the book-stalls, while 
excellent new books and wholesome 
classics are in chronic short supply? 
The profiteer in foods starves bodies ; he 
who exploits the people’s need for whole- 
some books starves minds and souls... 


aa 


I MEET HENRY WALLACE 


[S. Chandrasekhar has been interviewing for THE ARYAN PATH a number 
of outstand_ng personalities in the U. S. A., where he is domiciled. We 
publish here his interview with Mr. Henry A. Wallace, statesman and publicist. 
Borr and bred on a farm in Iowa, Mr. Wallace is a practical and sincere idealist. 
He set an example by serving the State in the Roosevelt Government of the New 
Deal, though he comes from a family of Republicans.—Ep. ] 


Henry Wallace is well known as 
an American liberal and a progressive 
Democrat—one who shared Roose- 
velt’s vision and idealism and had to 
leave the Cabinet of President Tru- 
man some months ago because of a 
courageous speech pleading for co- 
operation with Russia. He did not 
give up his fight for liberalism, but 
undertook to edit the liberal weekly, 
The New Republic, which promptly 
doubled its sales. 

When I saw Mr. Wallace in his 
editorial office my first question was 
what he thought about General 
Smuts’s statement before the Unit- 
ed Nations Assembly pleading for 
segregation of peoples and express- 
ing belief in racial superiority and 
inferiority. 

“My great-grandfather was a 
Methodist minister in Ohio before 
the Civil War,” Mr. Wallace replied, 
“and helped smuggle escaping Negro 
slaves via the underground into 
Canada. It is natural, therefore, 
that my knowledge of religion, the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
French Revolition and modern 
science gives me a totally different 
answer from that of Premier Smuts. 
None can argue scientifically that 


there are substantial differences be- 
tween the races based on colour. 
There is substantial hereditary equal- 
ity of races. At any rate, the testi- 
mony of both anthropology and 
genetics leads to this conclusion, so 
far as the large racial groupings are 
concerned. ” 

Smuts had said, “Equality ! I 
have been a student of history, poli- 
tics and philosophy, but this is a 
new word to me. If there were no 
discrimination in the world where 
would we be? There must be dis- 
crimination ; you cannot run amuck 
with a word like ‘equality.’”’ It is 
amazing that Smuts should have 
found occasion even in his most 
unhappy moments to give expression 
to such a reactionary, Hitlerian, 
Racist sentiment. 

Mr. Wallace continued, “ To me 
the greatest danger ahead of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is its tendency to 
feel itself superior....Those who 
argue that the Anglo-Saxons have 
hereditary advantages are preparing 
for the day when the Anglo-Saxons 
will be the most hated race in the 
history of the world. ” 

This naturally brought us to the 
status of the American Negro, Mr, 
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Wallace’s progressive views on this . 


are well known, but I-wanted to 
xnow what he thought the way out 
was. 

“The Negre question is disturb- 
ing, of course,” he replied. “In 
tke midst of humanitarian and 
progressive efforts there are extreme 
reactionary tendencies. But things 
are changing slowly: Negroes are 
getting more and more educational 
facilities and the War has helped in 
a small way to break ‘down anti- 
Negro feeling. My objection is that 
the White attitude toward the Negro 
is not changing fast enough. ” 

Knowing that he was a great 
friend of the late George Washington 
Carver, the distinguished Negro sci- 
entist, I asked him what he thought 
of Cerver and how Carver had cver- 
come the tremendous handicap of 
being born a Negro in America. 
Wallace was happy to talk about 
Carver because he had known him 
for nearly fifty years. 

“Carver is well known as a great 
agricultural expert and scientist, but 
more than anything he was a great 
religious leader. His was a very 
kind and human personality, a 
devout Christian in the best religious 
sense. He used to’ say that you 
would discover God anywkere if you 


looked hard enough. Carver held _ 


all living things, in fact all matter, 
in great reverence. 
nearly fifty years ago when he came 


to my native State to study at the 
Towa State College of Agriculture. He 


was born in Missouri, a State which 
still believes in segregation. But 


I knew him 


Iowa was never a slave State. 
He made a lot of white friends who 
he ped him and he’began to make a 
merk. It might have been entirely 
a different story had he lived in our 
Scuth,”’ Mr. Wallace explained and 
went on, “ The greatest thing about 
Cerver was that he was not a bitter 
man, despite, I suppose, the several 
peinful obstacles he must have come 
across in his early life because of his 
being a Negro, I always remember 
h-m, not as a scientist, or a pioneer 


‘ir agricultural matters, which he 


was, but as a deeply religious man, 
I am afraid I have not met many 
teal Christians like him.” 

He wanted to know whether the 
Indian people were satisfied with the 
Labour Cabinet’s latest offer. “I 
think, ” he said, ‘‘ the British Labour 
Government is sincere and is trying 
io meet the Indian problem. I don’t 
want to be critical, but I should say 
zhat Atlee’s government is a great — 
:mprovement over  Churchill’s 
zovernment. The British are now 
realizing the cost of not having 
before recognized the abilities and 
capacities of the so-called ‘ depend- 
ent, colonial, non-white peoples of 
the world.’ But they are waking 
up to-their responsibilities. I think 
that they are now realizing their 
past follies and they are trying to 
mend matters.” Mr. Wallace has 
been invited by the British Labour 
Government Party to deliver some 
lectures this summer about contem- 
porary American developments. He 
said -he hoped to go to England this. 
Spring: 
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Our talk drifted to Indian politics 
and inevitably Mahatma Gandhi 
came up. “I am afraid I am not 
in sympathy with negative spir- 
itualism,’’ Wallace declared. ‘‘ You 
can’t be truly religious unJess you 
understand and respect the material 
things around you. What I mean is, 
living in abundance should not be 
alien to religion and spicitual life. ” 

I asked ‘Wallace whether that 
would not be difficult, as all religions 
had enjoined simplicity and self- 
denial as prerequisites to religious 
life. 

“Tt is tru2 that religions have 
enjoined povezty as the good life but 


I think it is bad. If I meet Gandhi, 
this will be the point I would like to 
discuss with him. I know that good 


living in the midst of abundance 
may be harder, but that will be a 
challenge which we moderns must 
accept. I don’t think any one should 
ask the Indian peasant to be terribly 
poor because ycu want him to be a 
religious person. My point is that 
one can have all the comforts and 
all the geod thirgs in life and yet be 
really a religiovs person. That is 
‘where I don’t agree. with Gandhi. 
Maybe I don’t understand him 
correctly. ” ; oe i 

I pointed out that Gandhi was not 
against labour-saving devices or even 
large-scale industzy if.we could only 
avoid the evils inherent in an indus; 
trialized society. If he went in a 
loin-cloth it was -not because he 
wanted every Indian to go around 
semi-nude, but thet he was trying to 
dramatize the average Indian's utter 
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penury! He was not for poverty as 
such. Gandhi’s life-long struggle for 
political freedom ‘was itself an 
example, for with political freedom 
India could raise her economic stand- 
ards, and so his simple way of life 
was not an obstacle to making Indi- 
ans prosperous and comfortable. 

Wallace disagreed. “In this nar- 
row sense I would say that Indian 
‘spiritualism ’ is an obstacle to 
raising the standard of living. If the 
Indian peasant reveres Gandhi and 
sees that Gandhi lives in a hut’ minus 
all modern comforts and goes in a 
loin-cloth, the peasant’$ emulation 
of Gandhi gives him no incentive to 
aspire for abundant living, and he is 
satisfied with marginal subsistence. 
Millions of Gandhi’s followers cannot 
cherish the thought of abundant liv- 
ing in the Western sense of the term 
when they see that their great leader 
has denied himself even the barest 
necessities. I hope someone in India 
will go further so that the good life 
need not necessarily mean a low level 
of living.” } 

I pointed out that, while the 
ideal success story in America was 
“from log-cabin to White House,” 
in India it was from palace to self- 
chosen poverty. In America the 
man who was born dispossessed and 
against incemparable odds reached 
the top rung commanded admiration, 
but in India a man born wealthy 
had to renounce all if he wished to 
Reconcilia- 
tion of these two divergent views 
was necessary if we would promise 
Asia’s millions the irreducible min- 
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imum of decent human existence. It 
was not a question of denial oi wants 
versus multiplicity of wants. but a 
question of being above want. 

Nehru, however, interested Wallace 
more. “ I have never met him but 
I have read his autobiography. From 
whatever I know about him and his 
views, I think he is right down my 
alley. He approaches the problems of 
the modern world in the same way I 
do. He doesn’t neglect reality. 
Without discarding the values of the 
past he is alive to the present and 
the future. I think he is an excellent 
type of leader.” 

T asked Wallace what he thought 
the United States could do for India. 

He felt the United States should 
make available to India ans the East 
all her modern technological and 
scientific devices so that Indian pro- 
. duction could be trebled. “ The 
United States should make machines 
to suit the needs of the small-scale 
farnung of the Indian peasant. The 
U. S. can also furnish capital if 
capital is wanted in the East. If 
along with reconstructed agriculture 
goes industrialization—if these two 
balance each other—nine-tenths of 
the Indian economic problem will be 
solved.” 

Then we talked for a while abou: 
cows and Wallace expressed greaz 
interest in India’s cows—the red 
_ Sindhi breed of cattle, to be specific. 
He stated that the United States 
had imported some cows from India 
which could graze and yield milk 
under weather conditions (in the 
Gulf Coast region ) corresponding =o 
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the Indian summer. America had 
to import these Indian cows because 
American and European cows could 
net thrive and yield milk in hot 
weather. 

About the difficulties of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly he remarked : 
“India can learn from the difficulties 
taat we went through after our 
Constitutional Convention. There 
was a great deal of friction between 
the States over States’ rights vs. 
~ederal rights. For instance, one 
State tried to raise tariff walls against 
another. One State tried to raise 
an army against another. There 
was chaos of currency. The Con- 
federation was weak and loosely knit, 
like the League of Nations of a later 
day. But out of the travail finally 
emerged a unified and strong United 
States Government. India has a 
lesson here, since she is now writing 
the Constitution of a free India. Let 
no Indian leader be discouraged 
about these initial difficulties. ” 

I asked Mr. Wallace what he 
thought of the loose talk one often 
heard about the alleged conflict 
between the East and the West. 

“ The conflict between, the East 
and the West, ” he said, “is not so 
much cultural and political as it is 
economic. We in the West must 
realize that it is not a problem of 
one race vs. another, or the superior- 
ity of one race vs. the inferiority of 
another. I believe the potentialities _ 
of human beings are the same all over 
the world. To remove tensions one 
should reduce the differences in 
economic levels of living. The United 
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States shou-d help industrialize and 
thus raise the standards of living of 
the Eastern peoples. When’ the 
East raises Ler standard of living, 
her scale of values which we in the 
West find so tard to understand now 
will change. Then there cannot be 
any conflict between the East and 
the West. ” 


Henry Wallace is a progressive in 
the best sense, but he is also a real- 
istic politician. To an America which 
fights shy of the very term “ econom- 
ic planning,” secs a Communist 
bogey in every progressive action, 
worships private enterprise and 
shouts “The American way of life 


in danger !” when one pleads for’ 


true democracy, Henry Wallace 
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appears as a rebel and a radical. In 
England he would not be considered 
anything more than a sincere Fabian 
Socialist. In a word, Wallace is the 
great upholder of human welfare, 
the advocate of an expanding econ- 
omy, a policy that would create 
sixty million jobs and banish un- 
employment in this country. No 
matter what his views are, his in- 
tegrity is never questioned even by 
his worst critics. He has the cour- 
age of his convictions and speaks 
straight. As someone recently re- 
marked, Wallace speaks English, 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian, but 
he has never learned to speak the 
language of the astute politician. 
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Most of the objects of the Indian 
Cultural Unity Movement, formed by 
a group of Indians in England, must 
commend themselves to all broad-mind- 
ed individuals, Its main object is to 
work for a New India with cultural 
autonomy for al! communities but 
mutual sympathy end understanding. 
It is on controversial ground when it 


proposes, on the one hand, urging’ 


the fusion of the various dialects 
with the language most akin to each 
and, on the other, interference with 
the natural process of linguistic amal- 
gamation by artifcial exclusion of 
English words as far as possible from 
the provincial langueges. But that is 
a minor issue compared with its propo- 


sals for intercommunal fraternisation 
and the raising of the country socially 
and economically. In co-operation 
with other groups the Indian Cultural 


- Unity Movement is sponsoring an Indo- 


British Goodwill and Cultural Mission 
to India, arriving, it is hoped, by next 
September, and remaining some six 
months to tour the country widely and 
contact all sections of the people, to 
exchange views and to facilitate 
friendly contact. The Goodwill Mission 
seeks co-operation from like-minded 
people here who are invited to lend 
their moral and concrete support. All 
interested’ are invited to address the 
Secretaries of the Mission at 51, Lan- 
caster Gate, London, W. 2. 


MODERN INDIAN MUSIC. 


[Shri P. R. Sharma’s plea for tke rehabilitation of music, “the most 
divine and sfiritual of arts,” in this coantry where thet art was in ancient 
times developed to heights of which modern performances give but the faintest 
inkling, must awaken an ecto in the heart of every lover of music or of India 


and her ancient culture. 


trends in modern Indian pcpular music that is deploraHe. 


There is an tndiscriminating copying of Western 


And Shri Sharma 


brings out forcibly the neec for the exponents of classical music to set their 
house in order and to restore music to its elevated and el=vating r6le.—Eb. ] 


Everybody who has mede a crit- 
ical study of the history of Indian 
music knows that this ancient art of 
ours has been showing marked signs 
of deterioration during the last few 
generations. Its downwaré trend has 
been so precipitate in our own times 
that one can hardly fail to realise it. 
The best professiorial musicians are 
louder than ever in praising their 
illustrious predecessors whose heights 
of artistic achievement, <hey tell us 
{not so much out of frazkness as of 
false modesty), will not henceforth 
te reached by others. Even these 
fully self-contented an, therefore. 
unprogréssive representztives of the 
few ancient schools of music left to 
us are soon to disappear—perhars 
without leaving much trace of the:r 
so-called “ family art ” behind. , Tre 
times have been rather hard on the 
Indian musician for so long that it 
does not behove one to depict, even 
in half-truths, the extent of his 
degeneration in life and art. It 
would perhaps serve a more useiul 
purpose to acquire from him, in 
whatever form he hes been able to 
retain it, the compositions and zhe 
style of artistic performance evolved 


by our various well-known schools 
of Indian music. It will then be 
possible for us to reconstruct real 
art out of present-day Indian music 
on the lines laid down by some of 
our best artists in the past. 

But here egain it appears most 
essential to tue success of such an 
effort that the popular sense be first 
trained to appreciate the real art in 
Indian music and not to accept as 
such all that the present-day profes- 
sional musician represents to be 
classical art. Of late, many worthy ` 
efforts have peen made to popularise 
Indian music by holding music con- 
ferences, opening schools for teach- 
ing Indian music and the like. But 
the number of persons who can 
actually dcrive benefit from such 
schemes mast necessarily represent 
a very smell fraction of the Indian 
people. Tere have also been pub- 
lished a number of books on music 
on the basis of which music is taught 
nowadays in the public schools. 
There thus exists a class of amateur 
musicians who have learnt music 
from thes2 books but who, not hav- 
ing had much direct contact with the 
living arfists of the time, lack the 
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training and the inspiration nec- 
essary to develop into presentable 
art even a small portion of what they 
have been taught. Our professional 
musicians on the other hand do not 
care to give practical guidance to 
such public institutions, for reasons 
too numerous to mention here. 

One cannot forget also that the 
modern professional musician, ex- 
cept in a few rare instances, lacks 
the culture and the imaginative 
sensitiveness so essential for artistic 
production. He seldom cares to 
adjust his performance to the taste 
and capacity of his audience. The 
result is that the average scientific 
musician of today is considered ex- 
tremely tiresome, unpolished and 
inconsistent in his performance. The 
talkies present to their ever-increas- 
ing audience a much lighter type of 
music than even the deteriorated 
standard of modern Indian classical 
. art could safely permit. While the 
classical musician is too vain to care 
to know what the public thinks of 
his music, the talkies present to the 
Indian masses the ordinary every- 
day incidents of life in terms of 
music. The result has been that 
cinema songs which possess neither 
poetic thought nor musical quality 
have gained much greater popularity 
among the middle class as well as 
the masses than that so far achieved 
by classical music, even though 
efforts have been made from time 
to time in support of the latter. 

Something has, therefore, to be 
done in order that our people may 
be able better to appreciate real 
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music, and for that we must dis- 
cover why the so-called “ scientific ” 
Indian musician of today fails gen- 
erally to interest the ordinary in- 
dividual. Since it cannot be contest- 
ed, with even an ordinary regard 
for truth, that genuine art must 
interest and absorb the attention of 
those to whom it is displayed, the 
conclusion is obvious that there is 
something wanting in present-day 
Indian classical music which is re- 
sponsible for its failure to achieve 
that result on a larger scale than 
has been noticed in public perfor- 
mances so far. 

The type of music commonly in 
vogue today is the Khaydl style. 
One does not find much taste even 
amongst music-loving people for the 
ancient Aldp and Dhrupad style of 
music, except perhaps in Bengal. 
There are no doubt a few families of 
Aldp and Dhrupad singers left here 
and there in the rest of the country, 
but they thrive only in a select and 
limited circle of admirers. During 
the last fifty years or so Khaydl 
singers have been continually gain- 
ing ground, and perhaps in the near 
future they will succeed in per- 
manently capturing the field from 
their fast declining orthodox op- 
ponents representing the Dhrupad 
style. I do not mean to say that 
this would necessarily mean a change 
for the worse. I am just recording 
a fact as it stands. 

Now to resume our examination 
of present-day Indian music, let us 
see in what form the modern Khaydl 
singers present their art in public. 
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Tae Khayd] style, as we know, was 
at one time evolved in order to 
present a more fluid, less rigid type 
oi mu3ic than that which the ortho- 
dox Dhrupad style could permit. 
The evolution of ián and short- 
spaced quick movements imparted 
a certain degree of spontaneity to 
the Khaydl style, and with the 
progress of time this tendency, which 
in its inception had enjoyed much 
popular appeal, gained in intensity. 
The result was that faster, bigger 
and more complicated, though less 
artistic, tns were evolved, until at 
last speed and skill almost entirely- 
took the place of accuracy of note 
and esthetic appeal. 

When you hear a modern Khaydl 
singer you cannot fail to notice that 
there is very little voice culture in 
his music. Within a very short time 
after he has begun a song he flies at 
a great speed into dans which stop 
only for a short while ir order to 
keep the time, and then once again 
the singer is at his favourite game 
of speed and technical skill. The 
words of the song are difficult to 
catch, they are so lost in a medley 
of żāns that it is almost impossible 
te piece the disjointed words to- 
gether into a complete song. 

Very oiten the professional musi- 
cian does this on purpose so that 
cther people may not pick up the 
song from merely hearing it sung az 
a concert. This tendeacy puts the 
musician himself at a greater dis- 
‘advantage than the audience. It is 
only when the listener has grasped 
the subject-matter of the initial 


conposition that he can be expected 
to interpret the musical improvisa- 
tion which follows later. Even then 
tke average listener may not be able 
tc discover any esthetic significance 
ir mere Aldp, but without the help 
ol the song itself he is sure to find 
himself lost altogether. The musi- 
c.an in his attempt to keep the text 
af the composition to himself is most 
assuredly denying to himself the 
chance of being understood by the 
untrained public. > 

Then again one finds that in 
both instrumental and vocal music 
zhe musician often takes great pains 
to give the tabld-player, or drummer, 
an open defeat during his perfor- 
mance. The latter is by no means 
slow to accept the challenge. The 
result is that even in such composi- 
tions as should be sung or played in 
a cool, slow style, the ‘ab/d-player is 
often unwilling to play only his thékd 
and wait until the musician begins 
another composition at a faster speed. 
There is thus a regrettable want of 
adjustment between the musician 
and his time-keeper. I believe con- 
tinued absence of such adjustment 
has been responsible to a very great 
extent for the development of music 
of a type wkich very nearly gives 
one an idea of a pitched battle. 

Indiscriminate speed and incorrect- 
ness of note lead necessarily to 
confused and noisy music. We find 
therefore that much of the vocal 
music sung today contains an 
amount of discordant performance 
which has generally nothing, or very 
little, to do with the theme of the 
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song, or the emotion underlying the ` 


original composition. Not infre- 
quently the classical singer gives an 
impression as if a sudden upheaval 
had taken place in his mind. When 
a person not specially trained in 
technique hears such music and then 
is told that what he heard was 
“ music ” of the pukkd or “ scientific” 
type, he naturally begins to suspect 
that there is something radically 
wrong with the people who claim to 
find interest in such performances. 
It is no wonder that as a layman he 
is unable to picture, from the bare 
and scattered ruins in which our 
modern musician presents his art, 
the beauty of form and artistic 
perfection which Indian music once 
attained. 

I should not, by what I have 
stated above, be taken to mean that 
everything in art which the masses 
do not understand or appreciate 
should necessarily be discarded ; 
music like all other arts must neces- 
sarily express both the simple and 
the most complex emotions. We 
should be able, through music of the 
highest type, to elevate ourselves to 
a state of ecstasy and complete self- 
absorption wh:ch no words can ex- 
press or painting depict. Such music, 
of course, wouid not be understood, 
much less appreciated by the ordi- 
nary man in the street. But even 
he would not <ind it unpleasant to 
the ear. Its exact æsthetic signif- 
icance he may not be able to realise, 
but still he would find in it a distant 
though unfamiliar appeal to his 
‘inner self. 





The music of India is as old as its 
Vedas. As an art in its various 
stages of development it represents 
the traditions and culture of the 
people of this country down from 
the hoary- mythological past to the 
end of the Mogul period. That diff- 
erences of caste and creed were easily 
forgotten in this art is evident from 
the fact that some of our best 
musicians for the last three hundred 
years have been Mahommedans. 
Nothing could possibly so well unite 
the diverse peoples of a vast country 
like ours as common art and culture. 

But in order that classical Indian 
music may become popular amongst 
the masses, it is essential that the 
people be able to appreciate it as 
a living art. For this purpose, if 
for nothing else, our classical art has 
not only to be cleansed of all that is 
inartistic about it, but it has further 
to be delivered from the blind con- 
ventionalism into which it has fallen 
for many generations. An art which 
does not keep pace with the march 
of time and events can hardly be 
expected to escape death. 

I have refrained purposely in this 
article from discussing the merits 
and all that is valuable in present- 
day classical music, though I have 
always felt that there is much left 
in it even'now which should make 
it precious to us as an art. It is 
possible that in my eagerness to see 
it rehabilitated to its past glory, I 
might have brought. into greater 
relief its defects than they would 
appear when viewed from the surface. 
To those who find themselves inclin- 
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2d to form such an opinion regarding 
what I have stated above, I would 
humbly suggest that it is only by 
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bringing such defects prominently 
bezore us that we may aspire to 
make progress in time to come. 


P. R. SHARMA 


THE STORY OF INDIAN ART 


Dr. Hermann Goetz writes in Marg 
` for January 1947 under the title 
« Whither Indian Art ? ” The Bengal 
School’s return half a century ago to 
“the national tradition, ’’ was hailed 
as the dawn of an artistic renaissance, 
but, alas, “no noon has followed on 
that morning.” He finds the explana- 
tion in the weakness common to all 
imitative movements which so consist- 
ently have failed that Dr. Goetz 
declares revivalist art styles are always 
sure forebodings of culturai collapse. 
The successful European - Renais- 
sance” was not a revival but a new 
creative effort to which many influ- 
ences contributed. 


This imitative phase is contrary also 
to the spirit of Indian art. 


An overwhelming stream of ever new crea- 
tions, an immense variety of types and not 
Jess wide range of perfect expression chang- 
ing :ts style from decade to decade, nay even, 
from year to year, assimilating innumerable 
new impressions and yet always true to its 
own vision, of the most delicate and loving 
observation of nature.and of the grandest 


cosmic vision, this is the true story of Indian 
act. 

The “ official national art ideology ” 
lags behind but practically all the lead- 
ing Indian artists, he writes, are already 
cn the way to producing a vigorous 
end strong creative national art. 

It is the false counsel of separa- 
siveness, the bane of nationalism no 
“ess than of art, that has insisted on a 

‘unique ” art cut off from the currents 
of living art, committed to forms of ex- 
pression suited to a bygone age. Nature 
itself teaches that a land-locked pool 
grows brackish and ultimately dries 
away. But in our zeal for freedom let 
us not lose the balance between phys- 
ical and metaphysical which aricient 
art achieved. Its wealth of symbolism 
may be drawn upon and its canonical 
traditions studied and the expression 
of the modern artists’ vision thereby 
served. For there is that behind the 
changing flux which changes not, that 
which the writer calls the ‘ cosmic 
consciousness ” and which he recognises 
as the root of genuine art. 


MYSTICISM OR “ LIFE PLUS ” 


[William Ewart Walker has published a small volume of pocms, 
Testimonies. At prasent he is associated with the Unitarian and Free Christian 


Churches. 


His article stresses but one phase of Mysticism—one which has its 


value for the aspirant to spiritual realisation.—ED. ] 


Mzn is a stream whose source is 
hidden. Always our being is descend- 
ing into us from we know not whence. 

—EMERSON, 

There is that which men call mys- 
ticism but which the mystic himself 
never so labels. Mysticism is un- 
shackled by shibboleth or doctrine. 
Its quality is interior and the utter- 
ance it inspires is in affirmations 
only. It has therefore a surpassing 
interest for those desirous of under- 
standing the whole man. 

Inasmuch as ‘the mvstic is the 
whole man, mysticism may be the 
unconscious aim of everyone. But 
as conscious preoccupation it is the 
aim of very few. The conception 
of wholeness itself requires elucida- 
tion. It is not merely wholeness of 
thought. For, while thought is cap- 
able of anticipating a state of whole- 
ness, its realisation is contingent 
upon many factors. Neither is this 
wholeness merely the sound mind in 
the sound body of the good life. 
Nor again is it experience of a mere 
general kind; for experience in 
ordinary is but limited realisation. 
It is as the fulfilment of all experience 
that the mystic state occurs ; it is the 
summation of all possible achieve- 
ment and apprehension. 

It is doubtless because of the 
summative nature of the mystic 


state that very few writers concern 
themselves with it, and why, in 
most incidental references to mysti- 
cism, ignorance of its meaning is 
betrayed. Most critical writers have 
their perceptions more or less rigidly 
harnessed to inhibiting concepts. 
Hence, from much critical as well as 
from popular writing and from one’s 
immediate social contacts, one may 
receive the impression that the mys- 
tic state is a pale, lifeless affair, a 
delusive vanity or false piety, or a 
timorous running away from reality ; 
a rejection of the tasks demanded 
by social change and a wilful re- 
action from the main stream of 
events into some backwater of 
yesterday. This, however, is vitally 
to misconceive the truth, for it is 
neither the inert man, nor the egoist, 
nor the reactionary, nor the escapist 
who becomes the mystic. Of all 
these he js the opposite. The inert. 
man is insensible to change; the 
mystic apprehends allchange. The 
egoist is arrogant as to his personal 
identity ; the mystic submerges or re- 
nounces his. The reactionary turns 
his back on proved values; the 
mystic sublimates all value. The 
escapist reduces his world to an 
island or a garden-fortress; the 
mystic enlarges his into a universe. 

Nor, it should be added, is the 
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mystic state a pathological condi- 
zion. It is false to write down the 
nystic as a neurotic, a mere solitary 
or a victim of insanity. That the 
bias o: his nature is towards with- 
drawal is not denied. But this 
withdrawal is not due to fear or to 
irresponsibility or to lack of sympa- 
thy end understanding. It is a 
refusal to be mentally hedged about 
by th2 petty and the ordinary ; only, 
however, that the soul may brace it- 
self for the pursuit of the greatest of 
ell enterprises cpen ‘to the human 
spirit. The general does not think of 
strategy in the terms of the private, 
since he must plan on the largest 
scale possible. Similarly with the 
mystic as campared with the rest. 
He peers beyond the horizon and 
dravs upon depths normally 
unplumbed, that he may receive 
from beyond the larger gift. But in 
` common activity he is as the average 
citizen, distinguished only by a 
serenity which radiates from the 
inner equilibrium produced by the 
deeper discipline. For:the most part 
the serenity is a silent rapture, and 
when it finds voice in those mys- 
tics’ who declare themselves it often 
clothes itself in a language far stran- 
get than that used by the majority of 
wr.ters. The reason is the paradox 
that the mystic vision is at once 
umiversal and unique. 

Many there are who call the 
mystic mad, just as it is common to 
say of the genius that he is mad. 
Bat the madness of either is some- 
thing outside the purview of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. True, 
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on the way to genius or the mystic 
state one might have to'go through 
readjustment of the system. Cathar- 
sis may be a spiritual as well as a 
moral and physical necessity. And 
disturbances of the physical man 
may be part of the tribulation of the 
“dark night” of the mystic. One 
may, for instance, imagine the cry as 
of one stricken, in Blake’s outburst, 
“ For light doth seize my brain with 
magic pain.” Yet the stricken one 
is as a wounded angel. And the 
light which strikes is a fierce shaft . 
beating down directly from the 
zenith. But, again, the fierceness 
of the light is in its inrush only, as 
if the creative spirit were pouring the 
sacred fire too rapidly into its chosen 
vessel. After that the fierceness 
passes and the light becomes spread 
out into the evenness of a new rev- 
elation and communion. Is it not 
thus with any baptism? First, a 
sensation of arrest; next, a sense of 
passing on to some new plane of 
experience ? How long or with what 
intermissions to remain so trans- 
formed is not the present question. 
But the fact of physical disturb- 
ance in the evolution of the mystic 
might be no more than a possibility. 
It is from first to last the way of 
light, not of power, and in this re- 
spect Eastern philosophy, so marked- 
ly apperceptive of the mystic state, 
teaches the, gradualness of attain- 
ment through a long process of 
enlightenment. Of Western inter- 
preters Dean Inge should be heeded 
when he affirms that mysticism is 
the most scientific form of religion. 


t 
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The fact of Being—call it, God— 
looms large in our study. Pure 
mysticism, says Von Hugel, is pan- 
theism. Foz the mystic has pene- 
trated to the meaning and reality of 
Presence as the pervasive principle 
of all things. i 

All mystics make this grand dis- 
covery of Presence, this innerness of 
life itself, because they are fully 
mature souls. They see things in 
simultaneity, end therefore unity. To 
them, law is one with life, thought 
with event, all history with the 
present, the beginning With the end, 
God with man. In one sense theirs 
is the antithesis of the dramatic 
view, in another, the inmost core of 
it. For of this nature is Presence it- 
self. In contact with a commanding 
personality on2 feels, coincidently, 
sufficiency for one’s need and an in- 
dication of infinite future possibility. 
In' such a condition it is feeling 
which predominates. One enjoys 
spiritual satisfaction. Such is Pres- 
ence. In it there is a transcendence 
of intelection and mere rational- 
isation, just as in the essentially 
divine there is that which is beyond 
the limits of-both human and de- 
moniac power. Hence the necessity 
to use the term “ Divine Presence” 
to denote that which is both deeper 
and broader than the measure of 
our intellectual thinking and beyond 
the capacity of our normal sensibil- 
ity. Hence, also, the justification 
for saying that the mystic conscious- 
ness is pregnant with a sense of the 
divine. For it would be utterly in- 
adequate to say of the mystic that 
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he believes in God. He is alive with 
God, absorbed in him. God is Life, 
its plenty and its dynamism ino ne. 

The mystic is not absorbed by 
God as is water by a sponge, vapour 
by the atmosphere, or as humus by 
the soil. For all these processes are 
divorced from the creative spiritual- 


_ ity which cannot be dissociated from 


the human personality realising its 
union with God. If, therefore, the 
mystic be consumed in God it is not 
as a thing destroyed but as one who 
is added’ to by an act of perfect 
union. Not that out of such union 
other mystics may be produced, as 


‘are children‘by procreation, because 


on the plane of perfection the mys- 
tic remains a son, enjoying in child- 
like rapture the indivisible life of the 
entire universe. .Once more it may 
be said : the mystic is absorbed into 
God as is a living human energy into 
a greater, the greatest possible—the 
all-sufficient and the all-radiating. 
If thereby he may be said to be 
annihilated, he is not extinguished, 
he does not enter into death, but 
into more aliveness. 

It was said that in the mystic 
state feeling predominates. The 
condition of the mystic is the last 
in the psychological series, and it is 
noteworthy that the first of the 
series is also one of feeling. Man 
as creature originates in a world of 
feeling ; he is born of desire. And 
for the time that he remains the 
offspring of desire, t..¢., during 
childhood, he exists in the: twilight. 
consciousness which reflects the 
felicity of the desire which preceded 
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it. Afterwards, with the coming of 
self-consciousness and the parallel 
. experience of social contacts, he 
realises himself as an individual in 
the worlds of action and of thought ; 
coming to rest meanwhile, as these 
fields prove from time to time too 
exacting or insufficient for his need, 
in the world which ever awaits him 
with some kind of compensation for 
his lack of understanding or failure 
to achieve. 

The waters of consolation flow 
thrcugh the life of every man and 
people; without them the most 
ponderous intellectual as well as the 
most task-ridden labourer would die 
of spiritual thirst. And <his world 
of compensations and consolation— 
now vast like the ocean, now fugi- 
tive and trickling like the mountain 
stream—this indispensab‘e, inalien- 
able world, is in its esserce feeling. 
To say that this feeling is emotion 
would be inadequate. Emotion can 
never be more than htman, even 
when creative of man’s highest 
raptures. Feeling may be extra- 
human. It comprises tke positivity 
of emotion and the universal sen- 
tiency out of which emotion springs 
and to which it returns. Man’s 
thinking and doing are not finally 
satisfying to him. There thus comes 
the moment or the crisis when he 
needs the liquefaction, as it were, of 
speculation, contention and care; 
and this is brought about in the 
feeling nature. Intellectual and 
manual interests alike leave rough 
adges to our natures, which can 
only be resolved intc pattern by 
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some solution. Such is feeling. Feel- 
ing is the solvent of imperfection on 
whatever scale. And this is why 
the major solvents of our imperfec- 
tions—art and religion—must be the 
outcome of feeling, and also the 
choicest of vessels to contain it. It 
is also why the mystic, having jour- 
neyed through all the worlds possible 
to man, beginning with the first 
world of feeling, has finally suc- 
ceeded in resolving life’s contraries 
and opposites in transcendent feel- 
ing--love or sublimated reason. 
From having been the child of desire 
he has become the child of election. 
The mystic state is -pulsant, 
vibrant, even vivid. The mystic, 
looking wholly upon God, surrenders 
himself to him. In their union is 
consummated the grand, the almost 
unutterable companionship. If it 
be correct to say of the idealist that 
he is the individual ainong men, then 
it must be said of the mystic that 
he is the individual plus. He is 
human and must always remain so, 
yet touched with a supernormal 
humanness; he is not out of the 
battle, yet above it; he is still an 
inhabitant of the body, communicat- 
ing with his fellow-men according to 
the bodily senses, yet expansively 
free, expressing himself through a 
sixth or even a seventh sense. 
Somehow—surely by a super-con- 
fidence in Ged as perceived reality ? 
—he has gathered up the several 
natures in man into one, resolved on 
their harmony ; and for this he has 
received the abundant reward not 
only for himself but for the rest of © 
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mankind ak». If unto him has been 
given the s2amless robe of divine 
understand:rg and affiliation, where- 
in to clothe rimself, it is for others 
to see. The mystic dces not preach 
to them, or make pretension that 
they are misguided or sinful in com- 
parison witt himself. When he 
speaks, if speak he must, he directs 
their thougkt to the absolute good, 
to that which is beyond limiting 
interests arc conceptions, beyond 
station and calling; to the non- 
separative, -ndivisible something 
which, for ccrresponderce to a term 
already used, we may call life plus. 
The mystis may reveal the petti- 
ness of humar divisions, while show- 


ing such incompleteness in the most 
human light possible, enhancing to 
the fullest the virtue of tolerance. 
The mystic is at war with none— 
only with the impurity in himself 


„and the evil which would cast a 


shadow across the universal good. 
And when, as the outcome of his 
conflict, he enters the bourne of “ the 
Alone with the Alone ” he is superbly 
happy above all other men. That 
he does not endeavour to harden his 
vision into a mundane system, or 
seek to be the organiser or dictator 
of his fellows, is a sign at once of the 
purest humility and of the’ greatest 
strength. 


WILLIAM EWART WALKER 





HEALTH AND 


The Bhore Committee appointed in 
October 1943 tosurvey the health needs 
of India and te nake recommendations 
as a guide tc Government post-war 
health plans, uaforturately stresses in 
its Report the purely medical or 
curative aspects more tkan hygiene 
and sanitation cr the comrion people’s 
social and econcmic needs, 

The great improvement in the health 
of England amc the lowering of its 
death-rate in tke last eighty years has 
been claimed tc be due largely to the 
modern sanitary reform sponsored 
chiefly by Sir =dwin Chadwick, who 
was not a physician. The statement 
many years ago of Dr. William Farr 
that ‘ the vigoa- of their own life is 
the best security men have against the 
invasion of their srganisaticn ” by the 
propagating age-s of disease, requires 
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only to be supplemented by “ mental 
and moral purity. ” 

It is sanitary living that holds the 
solution of the health problem as far as 
physical causes go. It would be well 
if, as has been suggested, a new Com- 
mittee could be appointed, with not 
more than one-third of its members 
registered medical practitioners, to 
consider the purely sanitary and 
hygienic, as distinct from the curative 
aspects of India’s grave health problem. 
There is hope that such a Committee, 
made up predominantly of sanitary 
engineers, housing experts and repre- 
sentatives of voluntary health associa- 
tions, might recognise that the best 
hope of maintaining health lies in 
strengthening resistance to disease, not 
in going to meet the latter half-way, 
as does one submitting to inoculation. 


J. D. BERESFORD—ARTIST IN LIVING 


[We paid our tribute to our old contributor and friend in the ‘' Ends & 
Sayings ” columns of our April 1947 issue. We publish here the discriminating 
tribute of anotker contributor to our pages, Mr. R. H. Ward.—Ep. ] 


J. D. Beresford was a distinguish- 
ad man of whom it is difficult to 
write because his very distinction, 
whether as a person or as a novelist, 
lay in an apparent lack of distinction. 
He wes an unassuming man whe did 
not seek to impress his fellows, and 
an unassuming artist who was not 
discontented to be a “ professional” 
novelist. When you met him you 
met a gentleman, the son of a digni- 
tary of the Church of England, a 
man of courteous and attractive 
manners, quietly dressed: an or- 
dinary British person of the middle 
class, responsible, conscientious, hu- 
morous. When you read one o: his 
novels you read a competently told 


story, often more or less autobio- . 


graphical, considered, careful, writ- 
ten with the easy grace of long 
_ practice: a story whose caaracters 


were recognizable men and women , 


of our own day and whose situations 
faithfully reflected ours. 


Beresford was enjoyable to know 
and enjoyable to read, and this 
enjoyability arose in both instances 
from his abundant intelligence; he 
could think, and he did not hesitate 
to think, whether in convezsation 
or on paper; besides, intelligence is 
the hither-side of sympatny. Here 
perhaps is the key to the apparent 
lack of distinction ; for in a certain 


sense thinking was his undoing. If 
he had thought less and been there- 
fore less morally aware, and less 
deeply moved by the plight of his 
fellow-men, it is unlikely that certain 
artistic and social scruples would 
have prevented his becoming a far 
more popular and prosperous writer ; 
that is, his novels would have been 
less concerned with questions of 
politics and religion. Or, alter- 
natively, if he had thought less, in 
the rational sense of the word, he 
would probably have developed more 
fully his innate sense of religion, his 
understanding of the passions, and 
his imaginative and poetic powers 
as a writer; that is, he would have 
written more deeply, perhaps been 
entirely neglected in his own life- 
time, and yet made for himself at 
last a more certain fame. 


Even so, he deserved better rec- 
ognition whether as an imaginative 
artist or as a popular story-teller, 
than he received. He belonged, it 
seems to me, to a small company of 
novelists of his time, all of whom 
have failed so far to win their due 
of respect. Among them one may 
name such different writers as Ford 
Madox Ford, Oliver Onions, Charles 
Marriott, Edward Thompson and 
Leonard Merrick. Beresford is not 
an artist of the same order as Ford, 
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just as Marriott’s breadth of vision: 


does not equal Beresford’s; but 
these are all writers of individuality 


and achievement, whose position in _ 


English letters shouid be higher than 
it is. 

Our trouble, as a semi-educated 
nation—and here we differ from 
the French, who make a public for 
all degrees of talent—is that we can 
appreciate only extremes: popular 
appeal or appeal to an intelligentsia. 
Writers who arz neither Mr. Priestley 
and acceptable to the general, nor 
Mr. T. F. Powys and acceptable to 
the discriminating few, can find no 
abiding-place with us The latter 
kind of writer the general public 
may eventually discover, as they are 
tending at present to discover Henry 
James; the former kind are soon 
forgotten, as Ouida and Mrs. Henry 
Wood are forgotten. Occasionally 
a Beresford, a Ford or a Merrick 
posthumously struggles out of the 
mists of oblivion to take the kind of 
seat among the immortals occupied 
by Samuel Butler or George Gissing; 
but more often the mists permanent- 
ly hide them from all but the literary 
historian. It is doubtful whether 
Beresford’s novels have that in them 
which will survive, and quite as 
doubtful whether he dreamed for a 
moment that they had; they lack a 
certain timeless quality and a certain 
resort to Professor Jung’s “ primor- 
dial images,” w-thout which art 
“dates ” itself intc limbo. But that 
in his lifetime Bzresford’s novels 
and the ideas from which they arose 
should not have moved his contem- 
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poraries more deeply, concerned as 
they are with urgent problems clearly 
and gracefully presented in the form 
of fiction still remarkably free from 
“ propaganda,” is an indictment 
of no one if not of those contem- 
poraries. 

For Beresford’s value is not, it 
seems to me, a specifically artistic 
one; his was not the eternal signif- 
icance of “pure” art, but the im- 
mediate significance of pure human- 
ism. This touches eternity, as his 
novels touched pure art, only at one 
remove, at the point where the 
present, the eternal now, draws upon 
the past and builds into the future. 
Beresford mattered deeply, whether | 
as a friend or as a writer to a certain 
number of his contemporaries and a 
smaller number of his juniors; be- 
cause he made them think. Some 
he thus enabled to go beyond him; 
beyond thought and reason, that 
is, and into those chambers of the 
psyche into which he himself strove 
very hard to penetrate—the realms 
of mysticism and poetry. 

For Beresford sought faith. He 
believed that it could remove moun- 
tains, but he knew it to be denied 
to the thinker, the intellectual. A 
highly rational being, he sought the 
compensatory irrationality of vision, 
and often glimpsed it; and he rec- 
ognised it and deeply respected it 
in others—for instance, in Max 
Plowman, upon certain of whose 
mystical experiences he based one 


„of his best novels, On a Huge Hill. 


If Beresford had not glimpsed the 
visionary’s reality, if he had not 
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recognized in his own depths the 
presence of an imprisoned being who 
was pre-eminently religious, he would 
“never have become a constant con- 
tributor to THE ARYAN PATH, or a 
pacifst on grounds shared with the 
mystic (the subjective knowledge 
of the ultimate oneness of all being), 
or an upholder of faith-healing «and 
so the author of The Cameerwell 
Mirtle ). 

All his best writing came from 
this essentially religious source, and 
the novels he wrote are the record 
of his own inward pilgrimage: 
brought up in Victorian orthcdoxy, 
he made the almost inevitable shift 
to agnosticism, followed Clerk Max- 
wel and H. G. Wells, praciaimed 
himself a rationalist and a socialist, 
ani wrote The Hampdenshive Won- 
dez ; yet that part of every individ- 
ual which apprehends a mystery 
thut no determinism or materialism, 
no logical positivism or rational 
agnosticism can eliminate, drew him 
back to religion, this time to the 
unorthodoxy of occultism and mys- 
ticism. His achievement as a writer 
was the holding up of a mirror for 
rien following his own pata of de- 
velopment, a path familiar to many 
in the years through which he lived. 
de wrote the spiritual hiszory of an 
age struggling to free its2lf from a 
spurious and materialistic Christian- 
ity, of its revolt into unbelief and of 
its rediscovery of the meaaing of the 
life and words of Jesus. Zf more had 
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been willing to accompany him on 
this pilgrimage, and to submit to his 
guidance, the wor'd he has just left 
might well have been a decenter one. 

It would be difficult to say which 
came first, Beresford’s sense of re- 
ligion or his care for the human 
condition. It is certain that these 
two and their development were 
complementary in him. They made 
him one of the most lovable men it 
would be possible to meet, and one 
of the most essentially and un- 
obtrusively loving. Both his mod- 
esty and his integrity were extra- 
ordinary, and no doubt interdepen- 
dent; if he reached no creative 
heights, this was never because he 
sought any other level for the sake 
of success; he sat down the truth re- 
vealed to him. His achievement as 
a person excelled by a good deal, I 
think, his achievement as an artist; 
which is only to say that he was an 
artist of the most important kind, 
an artist in living. What he did 
and said so honestly and compas- 
sionately he cid and said out of a 
warm and amused understanding of 
persons, whom he saw as they were, 


‘creatures botn good and bad, yet 


capable of being translated into a 
spiritual condition which is beyond 
these antitheses. In his presence 
people became themselves, and for 
the simplest of reasons: because he 
loved them, because he was a good 
man. 

R. H. Warp 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Collis’s book gives an admirable 
surface picture of British agriculture’ 
asit carries on today. It does not pre- 
tend to be comprehensive. It merely 
records the author’s experiences and 
reflections as a field-wocrker, first on a 
fruit farm, then on a large arable farm. 
How partial it is may be seen from the 
fact that he has nothing to say about 
dairy farming, which is the most 
important branch of British agriculture 
today. That is simply because Mr. 
Collis did not work with a dairy herd. 
His employers, I deduce from his 
narrative, came to the opinion that 
livestock’ was not Mr. Collis’s strong 
suit. So neither the horseman’s nor 
the cowman’s job came his way. 


But this partiality, I hasten to add, 
does not detract from the interest and 
charm of his book. Having chosen to 
work on the land rather than serve 
in the army during the recent war, 
Mr. Collis took his new job seriously, 
and set himself to learn and observe 
all he could. In the preface he gives 
the reason for his unusual choice— 
unusual, that is to say, for one nota 
pacifist, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that Mr. Collis is a pacifist. “In 
1940,” he says, “I was offered an 
army post. Since it was clear to me 
that I would be given some home job 


for which I should be entirely unfitted, — 


I asked to be excused in favour of 
agriculture. This granted, I gained 
the opportunity of becoming thorough- 


MAKETH MAN* 


ly implicated in the fields instead of 
being merely a spectator of them.” 

He has aimed to give “a truthful 
picture of what he found in the agricul- 
tural world,” and I think he has 
succeeded. 

His chief findings are that the agri- 
cultural worker works more steadily 
and faster than the manual worker in 
the town; that he has to be more ad- 
aptable, more of an all-rounder than 
the town worker; that he has to work 
longer hours and is generally too tired 
to employ his brief leisure in self-im- ` 


, provement—or in vice, for that matter ; 


and that, until shorter hours are work- 
ed on the land, “the mental and 
spiritual life of the agricultural workers 
will not advance one step.” Perhaps 
not; but the mental and spiritual life 
of the agricultural worker is certainly 
not inferior to that of the manual 
worker in the town. Mr. Collis finds, 
too, that the successful farmer, as 
distinct from the farm-worker, has to 
be a man of unusual capacity, who 
combines mastery of a very complex 
art with the power to get the utmost 
out of his men. Mr. Collis’s picture 
of the successful arable farmer is the 
best portrait in the book. 

More important, perhaps, is his dis- 
covery that agriculture ‘‘can engage 
nearly the whole man.” It occurs 
after a reflection on the long hours 
worked in agriculture: the diiference, 
he says, between the working hours of 





=n 
* While Following the Plough. By Joun Stewart Coris. (Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
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those on the land and those in the 
towns is “what has impressed me 
most ; nothing, absolutely nothing has 
impres3ed me more than this.” He 
goes OD :— 


Every year we go on saving labour; and 
to save labour and yet keep the labourers 
working the same hours as before :s ar un- 
endurab-e absurdity. 

It is clear that the world would be saved 
zf all man did work they loved doing Such 
men have no time for quarrelling, for fight- 

‘ing, or for money-mania. There will always 
>e a few such men. We can never aim to 
build @ society composed of such, But we 
could aim towards the ideal of work which 
engages nearly the whole man. In some 
factorizs today men use just—ore fnger. 
Not tbe body, not the mind—just cne £nger. 
But thare is an occupation which could 
engage nearly the whole man and which, if 
there were time given for the development 
of the mind, would satisfy the psycholzical 
needs of hundreds cf thousands of people. 
This is agriculture. It could provide scope 
for bolıly, mental and spiritual development. 
These are bald statements. I do not wish to 
embel:sh them, they are unquestionable, 


It is curious, but characteristic, 
that Mr. Collis does not ask why the 
huncreds of thousands do not seek their 
psychological satisfaction in agricul- 
ture He seems to imply that the only 
reason is that the working hours are 
‘too long to allow them to develop their 
minds. The town worker has display- 
ed ro such passion for mental] develop- 
ment as would make this plausible. 
But why are the working hours in 
agriculture so long? It may be in un- 
endurable stupidity that they are. But 
why is it endured? And why is it 
quite uncertain that, even if the Aours 
of work in agriculture were the same 
as those of the manual workers in the 
towns—and they are not so very dif- 
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ferent—there would be a rush of town 
workers on to the land? 

To discuss these questions honestly 
is impossible in the scope of this review. 
A broad answer can be given by saying 
that Western civilisation has lost its 
religious basis. That is why, even 
though the advanc2 of mechanisation 
does produce a great saving of labour 
in society as a whole, this saving of 
labour does not accrue to the benefit 
of the workers. It makes no difference 
whether the society is capitalist, social- 
ist or communist. In all alike the 
labour saved by mechanisation is in- 
stantly wasted in maintaining huge 
armies in unproductive idleness, and in 
making colossal preparations for ‘' de- 
fence.” The same irreligious insanity 
pervades the socizl organism, because 
there is no accepted religious philoso- 
phy of life, no true conception of life’s 
purpose. The false and fatal gospel of 
automatic material! progress is tacitly 
accepted by everyone, except a. tiny 
minority. 

What the Western world appears to 
be striving after is a life of complete 
leisure and painiessness; and in the 
blind effort to grasp this mirage it 
inflicts more pain end suffering on itself 
than ever before. Possibly the self- 
destruction of the Western civilisation 
will reach such an extremity that 
agriculture will exercise its normative 
function once again. The second world 
war has ended with the Western world 
barely able to feed itself: if there were 
a third, mass starvation would be 
universal. Perhaps the more religious 
peasant civilisations of the East would 
then carry on th torch, and re-spirit- 
ualise the lost civilisation of the West. 


JoHN MIDDLETON Murry 
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The Cult of Power. By REX WARNER. 
(John Lane The Bodley Head, Lon- 
don. 7s, 6d.) 

This is a book consisting of general 
essays, not woven into a whole, as the 
title suggests. After dealing with 
“The Cult of Power,” the author 


proceeds to other considerations, such ‘ 
as Dickens, the Classics, the allegorical. 


method in literature, Dostoievsky and 
the collapse of Liberalism, May, 1945, 
and other essays. 


Mr. Warner appears to hold the view 
that Dickens is not much read or 
appreciated today. One wonders how 
he formed that opinion. It may be 
true of Thackeray, but Dickens holds 
the stage increasingly. Not a year 
passes without some work of his being 
adapted by the B. B. C., and the film 
magnates have by no means neglected 
him. Whatever we may think of such 
media, the fact is no proof of un- 
popularity. Mr. Warner attaches too 
‘much importance to a few articulate 
critics. They speak for themselves; 
personally, my deep love for that 
colossal genius has never been shaken 
in the slightest degree. 


Mr. Warner in his appreciation shows 
what a considerable iconoclast of the 


existing order Dickens was. Quite so. 


There was an Order to.attack. There 
was a framework to break. In those 
days you did not have to make a 
diagnosis of What is Wrong; you’just 
attacked the existing abuse. How 
different today! The writer now does 
not know where to start. He has no 
Order, no framework to work in. 


Dickens and Ruskin and Carlvle had an’ 


accepted framework of values in which 
they could move comfortably. Today 


’ 
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it gets harder and harder to attack 
with real force or to defend with real 
conviction. We must first make a 
diagnosis before we proclaim the 
remedy. Our author here in his essays 
on the Cult of Power and on Dostoiev- 
sky makes his diagnosis. 

It 1s suggested here that at the root of this 


whole cult of power and violence, including , 


fascism, is the philosophy 6f the moral 
anarchist, of the individual asserting himself 
against general standards that seem too weak 
to be able.to restrain him. 

It is the familiar complaint: moral 
anarchy. And the remedy? Familiar 
also. ‘The orly reply to the cult of 
individual or racial power and violence 
is the actual practice of general justice, 


‘mercy, brotherhood and understand- 


3) 


ing.” Mr. Warner is too modest to 
suggest the remedy for remedies that 
are still-born. 

For myself, I cannot help feeling 
that we would get on better if we 
increased our perspective. We should 
get a few fundamental facts into our 
heads. It is important to realise that 
there has been life on the earth for 
over three hundred million years. Man 
has been evolving for hardly more than 
a million years. 
years ahead in which to develop his 
already partially developed conscious- 
ness. Facts have an emotional effect 
upon us—far more than exhortations 
have. _ Such facts as the above should 
strengthen ' us. They should All us 
with hope and with dignity. Above 
all, they should give us patience. We 
are far too prone to think that all is 
lost because of our present state of 
mind. - True, it is an unhappy state of 
consciousness. All the same it is a 
sign of growth. 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 
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Back to Methuselah. By BERNARD 
SHAW. (‘‘ World’s Classics” No. 500, 
Cxford University Press, , London. 
3s. 6d.) ' 

Mr. Shaw selected this “ Biological 
Pentateuch ” as his masterpiece for re- 
printing in the famous ‘‘ World’s Class- 
ics,’’ and, whether we would agree or 


not with his choice, we can all rejoice 


` 


_ terested to notice what changes have ` 


_ dramatic form of 


to have this long and important work 
made available so cheaply after years 
of shortage of all good books. Moreover, 
this is a revised edition, and those 
familar with the original will be in- 


been made, especially in the last sec- 
tion, where the author had to maintain 
the form of dramatic entertainment 
while presenting’very highly developed 
human beings of the distant future. 
He nas also added a Postscript which 
is like another Preface; only the long 
and stimulating Preface for the original 
edition of 192I keeps rightfully its 
place of honour. 

This great prose writer and social 
philosopher makes his most ambitious 
criticism of human society in the 
Back io Methu- 


selak. The work is primarily for 


reading, although it has keen staged, 


for it is a brilliant prose composition 
in ideas. The characterisation is only 


The Mudraradksasa-ndtcka-katha of 
Mahadeva. Edited by Dr. V. RAGHA- 
VAN, M.A., PH.D. ( The Sarasvati Mahal 
Series No. 1, Maharajah Serfoji’s Sara- 


svati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Rs. 2/8)” 


The Maharajah Serfoji’s Sarasvati 
Mahal Library at Tanjore contains 
a large number of Sanskrit, Tamil and 
Marathi manuscripts. The Adminis- 
trative Committee is to be congratuylat- 


oe 
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just sufficient to provide plausible and” 
interesting mouthpieces for Mr. Shaw’s «. 
satire on Man as a political anima] and 
his belief in the illimitable possibilities 
of Man’s.development of higher powers. 
From the first part, set in the Garden 
of Eden, through the political comedy 
of A.D. 1920 and A.D. 3000 to the final 
vision of A.D. 31,920, the “ characters ” 
are like persisting reincarnations of the 
same types, but they express each 
time fresh aspects of the author’s 
vision of creative evolution, set in relief 
by a satirical picture of man’s bungling 
in politics. The pleasure with which 
one can read it all again is testimony 
to its vitality, though I find myself 
now wanting to argue various ques- 
tions—especially the too-limited view 
of artistic creation as something merely 
childish—in a way that perhaps new 
readers, fascinated by the brilliant jug- 
glery, may not wish to do. That period 
of afterthoughts comes, later when we 
reread our Shaw, but all of us, ‘experi- 
enced or unscphisticated, will be’ 
entirely right in voicing gratitude to 
him in his ninetieth year as a contem- 
porary prophet, one who has spent 
extraordinary mental energy and an 
extraordinary power of love and pity 
in trying to make humanity seek its 
own salvation. È 
R. L. MEGRoz 


ed upon starting a series for publishing 
some of its rare and important works 
in Sanskrit and Tamil. This first 
volume in the series is the epitome by 
Mahadeva (about 1600 4. D.) of the 
well-known drama of Vigsdkhadatta, the 
Mudraraksasa. The drama graphically: 
describes the political intrigues worked 
up by that astute Indian Machiavelli, 
Canakya Kattilya, and is too com- 
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-plicated to be easily understood. To 
overcome this difficulty epitomes in 
prose and verse were prepared at 
different times and five cf them are so 
far available. 

The one by Mahadeva, edited so ably 
by Dr. Raghavan, is based on a single 
extant MS., which had not been noticed 
even in the descriptive catalogues of 
the Sarasvati Mahal Library. It gives 
in lucid Sanskrit prose, interspersed 
with ten verses from the drama itself, 
a brief account of the antecedents of 
the plot and a succinct summary of the 
story of the drama as well. Dr. 
Raghavan has edited the text with 
great care and his exhaustive Introduc- 


With No Regrets: Recollections by 
KRISHNA NEHRU.» (Lindsay Drum- 
mond, Ltd.. London. 8s. 6d. ) 


“Safety first,’’’ writes Krishna 
Nehru of her remarkable family, “has 
never been our motto.” Yet to live 
both dangerously and well requires a 
certain’ inherent stability. She was, 
therefore, fortunate in growing up “ in 
an atmosphere of security and peace 
in a home I adored” and also with 
that background of ancient culture 
which “gives an equilibrium’ to the 
mind and spirit, a calm and unhurried 
outlook on life which refuses to get 
flurried and flustered at changing 
events,” She was still a girl, eighteen 
* years younger than her distinguished 
brother, when Gandhi and his gospel 
of Satyagraha drew her family into the 
whirlpool of events that were to change 
the face of India. Her father, a lead- 
ing lawyer, rich and masterful, did not 
make the sacrifice without a struggle. 


But once he had taken the decision he - 
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tion forms a real contribution to the 
study, not only of Mahadeva’s work, 
but also of the drama itself. It con- 
tains a detailed summary in English of 
Mahadeva’s epitome of the drama, a 
brief résumé of the others and a short 
account of the different versions of the 
story of the overthrow of the Nandas 
and the consequent rise to power of 
Candragupta Maurya with the aid of 
Canakya, as gathered from the Puranas, 
the Brhatkatha, and Buddhistic, Jain 
and Greek sources. The notes at the 
end are extremely useful for a thorough 
understanding of the text, and of the 
mythological references and the histor- 
ical names occurring in it. 


N. A. GORE 


devoted his noble powers to the cause 
of his country’s freedom .at great per- 
sonal cost, and his is the most com- 
manding character in his daughter's 
series of family portraits. Her portrait 
of her brother, a more complex but 
equally generous-hearted man, is no 
less attractive in its own way. Yet 
the strong personalities of father and 
brother in no way dwarfed her own 
and her sister’s characters. They, too, 
shared in the life of constant change 
and uncerteinty and ‘the long spells 
in jail which the non-violent fight for 
freedom exacted. Yet, although she 
wrote this little book during the last 
war, when her husband also was in jail, 
she is entirely without rancour. There 
could be no better proof of the purity 
But her home and 
family and-friends are her nearest con- 
cern and she writes. of them, whether 
in India or in Europe—where she spent 
some’ care-free and joyous months, 
particularly in Switzerland and Paris— 
with charming directness and candour. 
Hers is a feminine record, intimate and 
afiectionate, but it reveals, too, a clear 
and resolute spirit. 


Hueu I'A. FAUSSET 
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Capitalism, Socialism, or Viliagism ? 
3y BuaraTan Kumarapps, wth a 
Foreword by MAHATMA GASDHI. 


“Shakti Karyalayam, Royapettah, 
Madras. Rs. 5/-) 
Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa has 


zendered an invaluable service to the 
country in writing this guide-scok to 
three movements which offer riva solu- 
tions for the economic confusicns of 
the modern world. ‘“‘ Villagisrn ’ is a 
word coined by the author tc signify 
tke philosophy underlying the Xhadi 
and Village Industries movement in 
India, sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Tae brief but lucid expositions əf the 
basis and the tendencies of Capizalism 
and Socialisin, though covering familiar 
ground, will be found very helpful to 
the lay reader and the village wcrker. 

` The book is essentially a plea for a 
decentralised economy. Both Capital- 
ism and Socialism adopt centralised 
methods of production. ‘But this, as 
recent history has amply proved, has 
been a potent cause of envy, ratred 
and strife between nations. The goal 
of human well-being, which both these 
systems claim to have in view, zannot 
ke achieved by their methods. 
` Villagism, the author claims, is noth- 
ing but Socialism made realisable 
through decentralisation and non- 
violence.. He turns the tables on the 
Marxists when he uses tkeir own 
dialectics to show that Villagism is the 
synthesis between the thesis and the 
, antithesis of Capitalism and Commu- 
nism | oe 

- It isa very convincing and attractive 
picture that the author paints o: the re- 
vival of the one-time effective ccrporate 
economy of Village India. Ancient 


institutions, kke the joint family and - 


caste, contributed to the wel_-Leing of 


`e 


y 


the community. It is the revival of the 
spirit of this corporate economy, under 
forms suitable to modern conditions, 
for which the author pleads. Villagism, 
as he presents it, is not opposed to 
industrialism or the use of scientific 
machinery. He admits the need for 
centralised key-industries ; only these 
must be complementary to cottage 
industries, providing the villager with 
the improved implements he needs, 


The goal is self-sufficiency of ‘villages 
or groups of villages, in the production 
and consumption cf essential require- 
ments. This is not to foster isolation- 
ism; the dissemination of culture 
through the right kind of education 
would counteract the disruptive ten- 
dencies latent in undiluted swadeshism. 
Such economic independence and cul- 
tural interdependence is no fad of a 
Mahatma, but is the considered advice 


‘of such a renowned Western economist 


as Keynes, who has said :— - 


Ideas, knowledge, art, hospitality, travel, 
these are the things which should of their 
nature be international But let goods be 
homespun whenever it 1s reasonably and 
conveniently possible, 

The bearings of Villagism on all 
problems are pointed out. In politics. 
it provides the only basis for real 
democracy. In social and economic 
regeneration Villagism means the 


, acquisition of power by the masses, not 
-the achievement of revolution for them 


by a clique, which often results in a 
new serfdom for them. In religion 
Villagism means the reclothing of old 
ideas which have been woven into the 
very texture of the life of the, people, 
with all the force of their appeal to the 
masses, as evidenced by the phenomenal 
success of the Gandhian movements. 

A valuable appendix gives a sample 
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plan of development for a unit of ten 

, villages, illustrating how their all-round 
development can be progressively ' 
achieved through well-conceived plan- 
ning.. It is also useful as showing how 
State aid can come in to further and 
materialise village self-help. 


Philosophical Incurstons into English 
Literature. By JOHN LAIRD. (Cambridge 
University Fress, London. 12s. 64.) 


Philosophical, like the old hortatory, 
disquisitions which take a work of art 
as their text are apt to be impertinent 
even when tkey are not dull, and it is 
a fairly safe rule to give them a wide 
berth. I am glad I did not observe 
this rule when the late, John Laird’s 
book of entertaining and informative. 
essays fell iato my hands, for it 
demonstrates chat the philosopher who 
‘has an understanding of the extra- 
philosophical ranch of art he is dis- 
cussing can make a valucble addition 
to criticism. As the title indicates, 
the late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Aberdeen University ranged through 
English literature for his themes. The 
vein of philosophy in these is often 
thin. Even when a great genius like 
Shakespeare is examined (Laird takes 
his historical plays ) no verv impressive 
and consistent philosophy in the tech- 
nical sense is detachable, and this is , 
true generally cf‘even profound works 
of art. A philcsophical scheme could 
only be written into or around it, and 
this Laird scrupulously avoids. He 
gives the reader careful reviews, with 
discerning comments that barely: hint 
at his great erudition, of the philosoph- 


Written with deep conviction and in 
language cf rare lucidity the book is an 
indispensable guide to all who hope 
and work for the regeneration of Indian 
life, in accordance with the genius of 
this ancient land. 

S. K. GEORGE 


ical ideas or lack of them that he found 
in diverse subjects. 

I have never been able to share the 
view that Robert Bridges’ Testament of 
Beauty is an important poem. .( Laird 
says it contains “ only 4374 lines, t.e., 
less than 40,000 words” ! ). I suspect 
in this one instance alone that the 
philosopher’s intérest in the philosoph- 
ical argument affected his opinion 
of the work of art. Yet in spite of 
being over-impressed by Bridges’ poetic 
reputation; Laird’s examination of the 
Santayana.like philosophy in The Testa- 


` ment of Beauty makes Bridges out to 
be almost as illogical and inconsequent ~” 


as the more lucid Pope. Students of 
eighteenth-century philosophy in the 
West will thoroughly enjoy the essays 
on Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Watts and Sterne. 
But the essays with the greatest 
philosophical appeal are those on 
“‘Shelley’s Metaphysics” (this will be 
a real help to many readers of such 
extraordinary poems as Eptpsychidion 
and Prometheus Unbound), ‘Some 
Facets in Browning's Poetry,” and 
“ Hardy's The Dynasts. ” I heartily rec- 
ommend the book to all students of lit- 
erature or philosophy alike: it will tend 
to broaden understanding in either. 


R. L. Mecroz 
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Paradise Lost in Our Time: Some 
Comments. By Doucias Busi. ( Ccrnell 
University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., Ozford 
Jniversity Press, London. ros. 62. ) 

Authors, like coins, have their periods 
when they are absolute legal tender; 
at other times, they pass out of cur- 
rency. Milton has not been an excep- 
tion. In his own day, he had a mixed 
rezeption—altogether not very er.cour- 
aging. -Later, he was held in high 
esteem—both as a man and as a poet— 
as a top-ranking Puritan and as a 
prophet with a vision voicing the fears 
and hopes of all mankind. During the 
lest quarter of a century, however, 
vehement protests have been made, by 
critics that count, about Miltor.’s great- 
ness. He is arrogantly self-con‘ident ; 
he made a baneful divorce between 
thought and feeling and impcsed that 
dissociation upon his successcrs up to 
our own day; as a man, he is antipa- 
thetic ; Milton lacks a visual imagina- 
tion and he sacrifices to souad the 
naturalness of speech and the vitality 
of words; ard so on. Fortrnately, 
nowever, the anti-Milton front consists 
of a small number of intellectuels, and 
has made little headway amonz those 
who really know Milton. 

Prof. Douglas Bush delivered four 
lectures at Cornell University ir 1944— 
based on his earlier discourses on the 
same subject at the Lowell Institute— 
as Messenger Lectures whose main 
stipulation is that the lectures should 
be ‘on the evolution of civilization, for 
the special purpose of raising the moral 
standard of our political, business, 
and social life.” Quite appropriately, 
Professor Bush chose Miltor. end Par- 
adise Lost a3 his subject. Befare ex- 
pressing his views in the lest three 
chapters, he considers crizically the 


‘modern reaction .against Milton, and 


proves effectively its hollowness and 
its pointlessness. 

Professor Bush argues his case log- 
ically and convincingly. His conten- 
tion that the moderr. reaction is mainly 
due to the ‘‘ metaphysical ” influence 
on these critics is easily understandable. 
The author does not make a secret of 
his unqualified admiration for Milton, 
the man, his ideas and his poetry ; and 
has the virtue of making sane reasoning 
and sound argument his sheet-anchor. 
Indeed, he shows great courage in say- 
ing that Paradise Lost not only is 
never out of date but is in tune with 
our modern times, 

According to him—and how true it 
is !—Paradise Lost “is the tragedy of 
the modern world, the conflict of! the 
individual will in revolt against the 
determination of an inexorable fate.” 
Milton and all that he stood for are not 
only not out of place but very necessary 
for us. 

If Milton is no Jonger a potent influence on 
the modern mind, the loss is ours. We all 
hope, and many believe, that the war-will be 
followed by a return to the humanities, a 
return inspired, not by the notion that we 
can now afford useless luxuries again, but by 
the recognition that our modern, worship of 


science and technology has revealed its in- 
adequacy, and that in losing hold of the 
classical-Christian tradit‘on we have lost our 
way. Milton is ons of the greatest of the 
men whose experience and whose writings 
can help us to understand the meaning of 
that tradition and the true nature and goal 
of mankind. 

Well may all of us agree with the 
writer, and echo the invocation of a 
great poet of a bygone age :— 

‘Milton ! thou shouldst be living at 

this hour ; 
. -We are selfish men ; 

O raise us up, return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, free- 

dom, power!” 
V. N. BHUSHAN 
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FREDERICK E. 
Ltd., 


Dating the Past: 
Geochronology. By 
ZEUNER. (Methuen and Co., 
London. 3cs.) > 


No hew knowledge is ever gained in 
one branch cf science that is not valu- 
able in every other, and it is in the 
practical application of science rather 
than in academic discovery that lies its 
interest for the average man. 


The mere Žact that knowledge is new 
is sufficient to make it important, 
although it may remain for a. later 
generation to assess the degree of its 
value. 


To see the future as it is being born 
today we must go into the laboratories 
and workshops of tke world where are 
to be found the seeds of the inventions 
and discoveries of tomorrow ; to see the 
past ‘and trace its influence on the 
present and future, we must read 
earth’s history from the book of life’s 

- evolution as it is writtea in the rocks 
and sands of time. 


Geochronolcgy, with which this book 
deals, is a yoing branch of science, but 
is not for that reason to be decried, Its 
aim is to set up absolute time scales 
for the past. The term, introduced in 
1893 by H. S. Williams, implies the 
science of dating in terms of years those 
periods of past history to which the 
human historical calendar does not 
apply. 

In a brief review it is not possible 
adequately to deal with this very com- 
prehensive work of Prof. F. E. Zeuner’s, 
For scientific workers it should be 
invaluable as describing in much detail 
what work has been carried out and 
the lines of future research. For the 
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less enlightened and general reader the 
general sections, summaries and chron- 
ological tables have been excellently 
devised. 


That man’s bodily characteristics 
and mental powers have been subject 
to change throughout the whole of 
human history science has already 
shown us to some degree, as well as the 
profound influence human groups have 
had on each other; and, as man’s 
environment has alternated between 


. periods of glaciation and periods of 


more temperate climate, so has his way 
of life also undergone change. 

To learn the time taken for these 
processes is of utmost importance in 
the study of the evolution of man and 
the animal creation. Many of the 
problems of heredity which have arisen 
might be more easily solved had we a 
reliable time-scale in years for the 
phases of the earth’s history. 


Combining under the term geochron- ` 


ology the different methods now used 
for dating the past, Professor Zeuner 
describes tree-ring analysis { extending 
over the last 3000 years ), varved clay 
analysis (extending over the last 
‘r5,000 years ), solar radiation covering 
the Paleolithic and Ice Age (extend- 
ing over about xmillion years) and 
the radié-activity method ( extending 
over 1500 million years ). 

This fascinating science of dating 
prehistory has only just started, but 
there seems every likelihood that, as 
‘Professor Zeuner confidently predicts, 
‘absolute chronology will attain the 
same significance in evolutionary re- 
search as now have dates and calendars 
in the study of human history. ” 


A. M. Low 
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Sovtet Philosophy: A Study of Thecry 
and Practice. By: JOHN SOMERVILLE. 
_Philosophical Library, New York ) 


How Russta Transformed Her Colonial 
Empire: A Challenge to the Imperiaitst 
Powers. By GEORGE PADMCRE in 
collaberation with DorotTuy PIZER. 
{ Dennis Dobson, Ltd., London. 7s. 62. ) 


Enormous irdustry and pzofovnd 
erudition have gone into Dr. Somer- 
ville’s study which, he admits, could 
“not have been prosecuted without 
“sympathy ”?” for the Soviet Union. 
Taose with knowledge of the peculiar 
Russian genius for restricting alien 
curiosity to “ Potyomkin villages ” will 
realise that Dr. Somerville, studying 
primarily the “ philosophy basic to the 
Soviet régime,” would not necessarily 
seek extraneous opportunities for ex- 
anining its practical repercussions on 
everyday life. Soviet ,philosophy, he 
assures us, differs fundamentally from 
Nazism and Fascism in that it does 
not advocate military aggression asa 
“deliberately chosen value.” And 
this is an exposition of Soviet philoso- 
phy, rot of Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy. 


He explains lucidly the histozical and 
dialectical materialism propounded by 
Marx and Engels and elaborated by 
their Russian disciples. His attempt 
to prove that this philosophy does not 
involve denial of all cultural and “ spir- 
itual ” values, is more impressive than 
his insistence that its implementation 
is not incompatible with a “ freedom ” 
of speech, press and assembly superior 
to bourgeois or capitalist “ freedom ” 
—although, admittedly, the latter is 
relative and on the wane. The Soviet 
citizen’s freedom is summed up as 
freedom of movement within the exist- 


ing order. Any freedom to further 
counteracting principles would ‘‘ con- 
stitute an unfair interference with the 
freedom of the great majority to attain 
the ends which thev desire.” If this 
does not imply regimentation of the 
minority, words lose their meaning. 


One is not here concerned to call in 
question the good intentions or the 
scholarship of many of the pioneers of 
dialectical materialism in practice. But 
history is largely a record of the failure 
of altruistic theory to engender altru- 
istic conduct. The ultimate aim is 
supposed to be a communist economy 
in which it will be possible, without 
State compulsion, to apply the princ- 
iple “ From each according to ability ; 
to each according to needs.” Mean- 
while the second clause is temporarily 
replaced by, its appreciably bleaker 
variant: “To each according to work 
performed. ” 


“ George Padmore, a West Indian of 
African origin, sometime member of the 
Moscow Soviet, marshals data to prove 
the Soviet Union tke only country that 
has solved the prodlem of consolidat- 
ing numerous conflicting ethnic ele- 
ments into a multi-national State in 
which, we are assured, all enjoy equal 
political, economic and social status. 
His well-written book contains much 
useful information, but we should find 
more convincing Mr. Padmore’s almost 
dithyrambic praise of Soviet states- 
manship, had he not unquestioningly 
accepted the repeatedly exposed lie 
that the three little Baltic States had 
schemed against the Soviet Union. The 
forcible “ incorporation ” of these non- 
ageressive and more highly cultured 
nations is hardly calculated to sustain 
the picture of the Soviet Union as a 
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benevolent elder brother, to whom the 
predatory practices of Western “ capi- 


Isis and Osiris. By LAWRENCE 
Hype. (Rider and Co., London. ats. ) 


The terms “ Osiris” and “ Isis” of 
Mr. Hyde’s -itle have been used to 
represent, Osiris—the outward-turned 
reasoning and analytic mind, and Isis 
—the inner, intuitive mind. The first 
part of his book is thus given over to 
an analysis of the scientific approach 
to the facts of life, and the second part 
to the humanistic. But the deeper 
reflections which would more truly 
provide a spiritual interpretation of the 
facts, he has reserved for treatment in 
a volume shortly to be published under 
the title ‘‘ The Nameless Faith. ” 


Mr. Hyde’s survey of the scientific 
attitude is a well-written and fair- 
minded criticism of ics one-sided 
outlook. He reviews it from all aspects, 
including those of the new psychology, 
psycho-analysis, the experimental 
studies of the Society for Psychical 
Research as well as the Extra-Sensory 
Perception of Professor Rhine. On 
all these matters he shows how the 
complete ignoring of the kigher unify- 
ing vision, that of the spiritual pole 
of man’s being, renders all the probings 
from the organic side quite inadequate 
as a means of arriving at truth. 


Similarly he makes clear the limitations , 


of those who would treat of man 
merely as a Social unit, learning to live 
at peace with his fellows ard unfolding 
his intellectual, artistic and other cul- 
tural faculties; and he shows how, 
thus handicapped, they cannot cross 
‘the barrier that separates the phenom- 
enal from the noumenal world of spirit. 
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talist-imperialism ” are anathema. 
E. J. Harrison 


- He hints at, but does not state 
_ openly, his final thoughts; also, one 
‘or two phrases require elucidation, e. g., 
“ philosophic spiritualism ’’ and the 
“ awakening to the reality of invisible 
planes of existence and of the dis- 
carnate beings who dwell therein’’; also 
the “ living and consciously maintained 
flow of sympathy between the dis- 
carnate and the incarnated members 
of the human race.” As Mr. Hyde 
speaks on p. 113 of “ discarnate 
spirits. . obsessing individuals ’’ some 
clear distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the higher spiritual intelligences 
and the lower groups of entities which 
alone the Spiritualists in general con- 
tact, and which they mistake for the 
higher, incorporeal intelligences or the 
spiritual egos of human beings. Spir- 
itualism as at present conceived cannot 
be made “ philosophic’ without just 
such a complete volte-face in its cherish- 
ed theories as Mr. Hyde so ably shows 
is necessary for Science, the advance 
along the present lines of thought 
merely leading to a dead-end. 

We look forward to Mr. Hyde’s forth- 
coming volume and trust that he 
will develop therein the line of thought 
indicated when, speaking of the Mys- 
tery teachings, he writes :— ' 

The key symbols, the basic. formulations, 
the really clarifying principles have already 
been imparted to humanity. Our task re- 

solves itself into that of finding our way back 
to a lost point of departure, to a pattern of 
thought and behaviour which, since it is 
eternal and inexhaustible in its potentialities, 
provides a sure foundation for activity in 


every epoch of history,” 
J.O. M. 
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Beycnd the Five Senses. By L. 
MARGERY Bazett. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 

Wherher or not one agrees with the 
enthusiastic estimate of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard, who in the Foreword cbserves, 
“I do not think that I have ever read 
a book which contains so much fascinat- 
ing and thought-provoking material as 
lies within the pages of Beyond the Five 
Senses,’ it must be admitted that Miss 

- Margery Bazett’s volume constitutes a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
the psychology of the super-ncrmal. 

. The truth is emphasized that the 
normally functioning senses give in- 
dividuals knowledge of external reality 
considerably limited in range and in- 
tensity, and that perceptions “ beyond 
the senses ” are not only possible, but 
are bound to exercise tremendous 
influence on tne behaviour of mankind. 
In the twelve chapters are discussed 
topics like the inner sight, thr relation 
between the living and the dead, and 
glimpses into the future ard several 


authentic inszances of personal experi-’ 


‘ences in support have also been cited. 

Students of Indian philosophy would 
find but familiar material in Miss 
Bazett’s work. The “ etheric body” 
( Sookshma-sareera) is -accepted by 


Rickshawallah: Short Stories. By 
MANJERI S. IsvARAN. (Tre Alliance 
Company, Mylapore, Madres. Rs. 2/8). 
The stories in this well-got-up volume 
are generally of unexceptionable tone 
and bold the interest. The title story 
is the Jongest. It is good but we should 
not rate it more highly than ‘ The 
Toilette.” Slight as the latter is, and 
almost devoid of incident, it is a gem 
of its kind, with its- vivid background 


Indian thinkers as a fact. Also that 
death does not mean a full-stop. Miss 
Bazett offers no corvincing evidence to 
support her view that after death 
‘personality is enhanced and not im- 
poverished.’’ There its life beyond 
death (lives, strictly) through which 
wayfaring is indispensable. 

Miss Bazett claims ‘‘I am able to 
see what people at a distance are doing 
....l have seen the movements of ships 
etc.” This challenging volume must 
enhance her reputation as a psychist. 
But even the most sympathetic admirer 
of Miss Bazett’s thesis and its exposi- 
tion is bound to feel that she has not ` 
indicated the methods by which one 
may extend one’s perceptions beyond 
the senses. 

The Katha-Upantshad centuries ago 
laid emphasis on the undoubted advant- 
ages of directing the mind inwards. 
( Parancht-khans...etc. 2-1). In fact, 
the entire mass of literature on Yoga- 
Darsana is devoted toa detailed exposi- 
tion of the different methods of psycho- 
physical training through the instru- 
mentality of which innate capacities 
of the human mind to establish con- 
tacts with the greater or higher Reality 
could be kindled into constructive 
activity. 

R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


of crowded third-class travel on an In- 
dian train, complete to the observer 
high in the luggage-rack. Mr. Isvaran 
is good at sketching character in a few 
strokes. The benevolent butcher and 
ricksha proprietor is sharply etched. 
The reformer in Mr. Isvaran never 
obtrudes, but “ The Gap in the Wall,” 
shows he can hold a painfully reveal- 
ing mirror to society, 

zE. M. H. 


AN INTERNATIONAL OF CULTURE 


I.—ASIA GIVES A LEAD 


“ I would not lke to live if it was not one world....The East must conquer the West 


with the message of truth and love.” 


¢ These words summed up the message 

which India’s great leader, Gandhiji, 
gave to the Asian Relations Conference 
which met at Delhi from’ March 23rd 
to April and. 


Nothing is more patent to the 
thoughtful than that the sufferings 
through which the world has in the 
last decades been passing cannot be 
fortuitous. The causes are too obvious, 


although so multifarious, as far as sur-- 


face indications go, that the common 
factors of selfishness and mutual suspi- 
cion may escape the casual observer. 
Out of the world’s travail at least a 
unity of suffering shared has come. 
The anguish of these recent years will 
not have been in vain if out of it is 
born the new order to which several 
hopeful portents point. i 


It is an international order which, 
through all discouragements and set- 
backs, is in process of emerging. But 
ifit is to be one worthy of the name 
it must avoid at any cost the trap of 
separative thinking that has been the 
curse of nationalism. The enemies of 
genuine internationalism are the coun- 
terfeits of partial internationalism. 
Take, for example, the International of 
the Socialists with their concept of 
class war, the idea of the interest of 
one group, however it transcend na- 
tional lines, as opposed to the interest 
of another. The worst joes of the emerg- 
ing’ international order are cliques, 
classes, separative créeds that strength- 


en unity among their members by 
emphasising differences between them 
and the rest. : 

The possible dangers to an interna- 
tional order lie in over-emphasis on 
politics and economics; important as 
these are, they must be given a sec- 
ondary place if human beings are to 
come together on an unassailable 
foundation. An international order 
has to be a manifestation, a concrete 
expression, of the Universal Brother- 
hood which every seer and mystic has 
proclaimed, poets have visioned and 
even ordinary men have sensed. 


The time is ripe. We have already 
seen the first steps in the fulfilment of 
the prophecy‘of Madame H. P. Blavat- 


_ sky in the Introductory to her Secret 


Docirine, where she wrote: - 
We have not long to wait, and many of us 


~ will witness the Dawn of the New Cycle, at 


the end of which not a few accouats will be 
settled and squared between the races 

The two wars through which the 
twentieth century has lived have set- 
tled nothing. Wars rarely settle any- 
thing; they only set up new, bad 
causes the effects of which the world 
must reap in pain. Wars generally, 
and especially modern wars, are but the 
flare-up of long-smouldering political 
rivalry and intrigue and economic com- 
petition, both parties seeking power, 
prestige, wealth, at the expense of any 
and all others. 

The new international order can rest 
securely only on foundations intellect- 
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ual and moral; that is to say, on 
cultural sympathy. For, be individ- 


uals however scattered, their occupa- 


tions however varied, their products 
however diverse, so long as there are 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion; so long as there is recognition of 
common fundamental values, so long 
the pillars of world peace stand secure. 

The League of Nations glimpsed this 
need and through its Institute cf Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operation, its 
department for propaganda for cultural 
advance, it made an effort that might 
have borne better fruit if-the cultural 
aspect had not been submerged in the 
intense preoccupation with politics. 
That preoccupation ultimately killed 
the League itself. The new United 
Nations Organisation will do well to 
‘profit by the lesson of its predecessor’s 
fate and lay its cultural foundations 
deep. j 

Signs are not wanting of the coming 
of a cultural renaissance upon a world- 
wide scale. Cross-fertilisation of cul- 


tures on a vast scale has resulted from’ 
the mass migrations, military and civil, . 


that have come with the last great war 
and in its wake, In India, for instance, 
the contact with the Western litera- 
tures in the last century has kad a 
fecundating influence and heightened 
activity in all the literatures. in the 
indigenous languages of this subcon- 
tinent has resulted. In the sphere of 
Science India and Japan have shown 
extraordinary talent. 

Accounts between the races were 
referred to in the above citation from 
The Secret Doctrine. The vair. atcempt 
to settle them by war has been referr- 
ed to. It remains to undertake a 
voluntary, peaceful settlement, which 
presupposes solvency and freedom of 





action on both sides. For very many 
years Asia has been culturally submerg- 
ed by the’Occident. Now the giant is 
awakening and if he but stretches his 
mighty limbs the Liliputian cords that 
had seemed to hold him bound must 
snap. The freedom, achieved or pros- 
pective, on the plane of politics and 
economics, real as it. may seem to 
those who have toiled and suffered to 
achieve it, means little unless it’ is 
paralleled by cultural freedom. A 
culturally potent Asia should be able 
to do better than passively inherit the 
effete politico-economic set-up of the 
West which has proved its impotence 
to bring about and to maintain world 
peace. Asia with her great heritage 
of culture that endured, that penetrat- 
ed peacefully by cultural osmosis from 
land to land, should try to show a 
better way and to evolve a new and 
better norm of politico-economic life. 
The effort is foredoomed to failure if 
the aim is competitive, the spirit 
exclusive. Not Asta agatnst Europe, 
but Asta for the World! Only by an 
enlightened and disinterested lead, 
such as it is our hope and our belief a 
culturally potent, Asia will have it in 
its power to give, can world peace be 
secured and that most terrible calam- 
ity avoided—an alignment of Asia 
against Europe, East against West, the 
. darker races against the white minor- 
ity. 
When right hand fights against left, 
the body is doomed to suffering, neg- 
lect, starvation, death. Its well-being 
‘rests on the harmonious co-operation 
between all its members. To that co- 
operation an awakened and re-energised 
Asian Continent must lead the way. 
_ The Asian Relations Conference held 
-at Delhi at the end of March is one of 
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several signs the wind has changed and 
is now blowing from a quarter more 
hopeful for world peace. At-this first 
Conference nearly half thé globe's 
population was represented—by about 
250 representatives from 32 countries. 
They came together, as Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru put it last August in his 
address before the Bombay Branch of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
to review the position of Asia in the 
post-war world, exchange ideas on the 
problems common to all Asian coun- 
tries and study the ways and means of 
promoting cleser contacts between 
them.’ 


It is a hopeful augury that local 
political issues, however large or far- 


reaching, were excluded from con- . 


sideration. Political problems can 
never be solved until they are under- 
stood and it is fatuous to hope to under- 
stand them without study in their 
setting and their implications. Applied 
politics on a basis other than mutual 
sympathy ‘and appreciaticn of cultural 
values went wrong in Europe. Broken 
bones were badly set and a crippled 
body-politic was the result. The polit- 
ical structure was faulty. It rested on 
inadequate foundations and the ghastly 
wars but represented the ‘inal collapse 
of an infirm structure. We do not 
minimise the importance of politics. 
Without politics, or its equivalent ina 
more primitive culture, no people can 
progress or live at peace even with one 
another. But true politics, true state- 
craft, is a means, never an end. It is 
the art of government for peace, for 
giving prosperity at home without 
inflicting penury abroad, for self- 
development without expleitation of 
others. And prosperity in any mean- 
ingful sense there cannot be without 
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culture, 

The cultural key, then, is the one 
and only key that can unlock the gates 
of .the New World Order, those gates 
around which people of all nations are 
pressing, through which they are 
Straining their eyes to see, hoping, 
longing for a world in-which all men, all 
nations, shall live as understanding 
brothers, not as foes. 


The Asian Relations Conference— 
as an international league cr associa-, 
tion of nations of this continent—has 
one primary task for which this open- 
ing session has but paved the way. 
That is the study of all problems from 
the point of view of the humanities, 
Economics, like politics, is but a limb 
of the body of a nation or a group, of 
which the social structure is the torso, 
The dense outer body is nothing 
without the consciousness, the Soul, 
that dwells within, and the’Soul itself - 
is but one expression of the Universal 
Spirit. True knowledge, living culture, 
is the Soul of any nation, of any group 
of nations, of Asia itself. The Soul 
of Asia in its turn must be the faithful 
expression of the Universal Inter- 
national Spirit. The same applies, of 
course, to the Soul of European nations 
and of Europe itself, as also to the Soul 
of the U.S. A. The giving of second 
place to that Soul and first place to 
the body, or the attempt to put the 
national soul forward as unique, dis- 
tinct “from jhe Spirit from which it 
draws its life, has been responsible for 
some of the disasters through which 
the world has passed in recent years. 

The Asian Relations Conference at its 
first session has given good promise of 
advance along ‘right lines. It repre- 
sents the flowering of a project launch- 


ed in 1943 when, through the efforts of 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Indian 
Council of World Affairs was founded. 
That unofficial and avowedly non- 
political body, formed “ to encourage 
and facilitate the scientific study of 
Indian and International questions ”’ 
has been publishing its valuable India 
Quarterly. It was at the instance and 
under the ægis of that association that 
the Conference was keld. The very 
site chosen, that of the Purana Qila 
where it met, held an encouragement 
to unity. Its traditions go back to 
the age of the Mahabharata, while the 
building itself was built by Humayun 
four hundred years ago—linking sym- 
bolically ancient Hindu India with 
medizval Moslem rule. 


Pandit Nehru in his Inaugural 
Address as also later from the Presi- 
dential Chair, upheld the ideal of “ one 
world ?” and disclaimed on behalf of 
the Conférence any designs against 
anybody. In his Inaugural Address 
he declared :— 

Ours is a great design of promoting peace 
ard progress all over the world....We pro- 
pose to stand on ovr own feet and co-operate 
w.th all others prepared to co-operate with 
us....Let us have faith im the humar. spirit 
which Asia has symbolised for these long 
ages past. 

The whole spirit and outlook of Asia, 
he said, were peaceful and Asia, emerg- 
ing into world affairs, would bea power- 
-ful influence for world peace. He set 
the effort firmly on a cultural footing 
when he expressed the hope that out 
of the Conference might come *‘some 
permanent Asian institute for thestudy 
of common problems and to bring 
about closer relations. ” Also he visu- 

“alised perhaps a School of Asian Stud- 
ies and the promotion of visits and 
exchanges of students and professors 
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for better mutual acquaintanceship 
and understanding. > 

His recognition of world unity came 
out most forcefully when he declared :— 

Ií any person thinks that Asia is going to 
prosper in the futuie at the cost of Europe, 
he is mistaken. Because if Europe falls, it 
will drag Asia too with it Just as 1f Asia 
remains fallen or had remained fallen, un- 
doubtedly it would have dragged Europe and 
other parts of the world with it You are 
going to have either war or peace in the 
world ; you are going to have either freedom 
or lack of freedom in the world. .. Today no 
country in Europe or elsewhere could base 
its prosperity on exploiting any other. 


“Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in her 
presidential address, which was both 
idealistic and poetic, defined the com- 
mon dream of those who had gathered 
for the Conference as being that E 
Asia shall redeem the world. Asia shall 
not be a country of enemies. Asia shall be a 
country of fellowship to the world and you 
and I, speaking different tongues, shall make 


a common charter for Asian peoples, for therr 
freedom and the freedom of the world. 


Five groups were formed to discuss 
the following subjects: Group A: 
National Movements for Freedom; 
Group B: Migration and Racial Prob- 
lems; Group C: Economic Develop- 
ment and Social Services, including 
Transition from Colonial to National 
Economy, Agricultural Reconstruc- - 
tion and Industrial Development, and 
Labour Problems and Social Services ; 
Group D: Cultural Problems; and 
Group E: Women’s Problem, Status of 
Women and Women’s Movements. 

The setting up of a permanent non- 
political Asian Relations Organisation 
under the presidentship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was determined on, 
to carry forward the work the Con- 
ference had so auspiciously begun. 
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Il.—THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE, 
BANGALORE 


The Asian Relations Conference, im- 
portant as it is, 
isolated effort on behalf of the amel- 


ioration of the human mind and heart. ` 


Other cultural streams are wending to 
the same great sea of human brother- 
hood. One such, which we describe 
here, is a humbler effort. but one that 
holds large possibilities for human 
betterment as it untolds. It is a proj- 
ect launched at Bangalore by Theoso- 
phy Co. (Mysore), Ltd. A group of 
Theosophists belonging to the United 
Lodge founded by Robert Crosbie are 
the responsible sponsors of this project, 
among whom is the Editorof this maga- 
zine, who attended the Asian Relations 
Conference as a Distinguished Guest. 
This effort is based on the recognition 
that all hopes and plans for the im- 
provement of conditions in India and 
the world depend on men, not only on 
outstanding leaders but also and only 
less importantly on an enlightened and 
co-operative following. A few generals 
in the field are not an army, important 
as wise leadership must always be. 

To hold up the hands of the disinter- 
ested leaders of the people, to set the 
masses the example of loyal backing of 
those leaders’ efforts for the common 
good, an intelligent and public-spirited 
middle class is of the first importance. 
The broadening of the middle-class out- 
look, the deepening of the middle-class 
mind, is necessary if the plans for the 
amelioration of conditions are not to 


prove infructuous. To broaden without . 


deepening results in shallowness, as 
witness most of the products of our 
Universities. To deepen without 
broadening may lead to dedication to 


=m - 


is fortunately not an: 


the pursuit ‘of individual salvation, 
come what may to others. i 

The Indian Institute of Culture, 
launched in Bangalore in 1945, has as 
its object the uniting of these aims. It 
represents a unique effort to encourage 
communion among minds of ordinary, 
fairly educated boys and girls—and 
ultimately men and women when the 
whole project is functioning—by giving 
them a breadth of outlook resting solid- 
ly on the foundation of eternal verities, 
which do not belong exclusively to any 
age or clime, nation or creed; abiding 
principles, only the application of which 
changes with time and circumstances, 

The first step in, the unfoldment of 
the project was the opening on August 
11th, 1945, of the William Quan Judge 
Hostel at Basavangudi in Bangalore 
City to provide accommodation for stu- 
dents of all castés, classes and commun: 
ities without distinction, in the spirit 
of the great Theosophist whose name 
the Hostel bears. His contact with his 
Guru, H.P. Blavatsky; and Theosophy, 
the timeless wisdom that she taught, 
gave him the vision, as it was put in 
the Inaugural Address, of “the con- 
tinents combining in a single country, 
the warring creeds and classes and na- 
tionalities becoming a single ‘unit—' 
Humanity—ensouled by the Light of 
Knowledge, energised by the Force of 
Brotherhood. ? 

A further step was taken last year; 
a plot of land of about twenty acres 
suitable for the erection of the needed 
buildings has been secured near Banga- 
lore. As an adjunct to the ordinary 
education of the youth and the adult, 
the promoters feel the great and press- 
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ing need of an Institute which would 
supply all right instruction to mould 
the individual life as well as to secure 
proper knowledge to aid the social, 
moral and mental life of the pecple. 


To quote from the Inaugural Address : ` 


‘Poets are better social builders 
-than politicians, and thoughts of 
philosophers make a deeper impr2ss and 
last longer in influence than the deeds 
of social reformers. Ideas rule the 
world and they primarily emanaze from 
poets and philoscphers, from mystics 
and occultists. These great ideas make 

“most suitable foindations and once 
their efficacy is experienced in applica- 
tion by an individual he leaves behind 
the world of chaos and strife anc begins 
to glimpse a world of ‘order, under- 
standing and peace. 

“Actuated by such _principles the 
promoters of the William Quan Judge 
Hostel are labouring to put them to the 
test and, as is stated in our Prospectus, 
the Hostel is part of a larger plan, 
through which tie Ancient Culture, 
which is neither of the East nor the 
West but is universal, will, it is hoped, 
become manifest In the spirit of 
fraternity and brotherhood men and 
women must learn to live in freedom 
and liberty. It is communion cf minds 
we aspire to encourage, for that alone 
will teach persors to forget the acci- 
dents of birth, such as race and religion, 
and enable them to realise their man- 
hood. This does not mean communion 
of a few academizal minds but of the 
minds of the mary hungering to grow 
and to serve th2 ignorant and the 
downtrodden. Savants and scholars 
will always be ina minority ; the num- 
ber of those whe gain from the noble 
tasks of the learned must increase. 
India sorely needs the quick rise of the 
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middle and the upper middle classes on 
the plane of the intellect. Grave will 
be our national’ condition if these 
middle and upper middle classes grow 
in numbers on the plane of rupees, 
while their counterparts, on the 
plane of mind, are a handful. In this 
Hostel and all that we envisage as un- 
folding from it, we desire to apply 
some of those abiding principles to 
which we referred.... ` 


“ We have hopes and we dream of 
an Institution where Knowledge, an- 
cient and modern ; religious, philosoph- 
ical, scientific; emanating from the 
most ancient of Aztecs to the most 
modern Zetetics—Knowledge which is 
not vague but practical, will be made 
available to boys and girls, to virile . 
men as to chaste women, to adults 
preparing themselves to assist the 
young, to the very old who are prepar- 
ing themselves for death and the next 
life on earth which must surely come. 
We want adult education not only for 
minds but for souls. In this Institu- 
tion we want our brothers from China 
and Japan, Iran and Arabia, Europe 
and the Americas, to visit us to learn 
as also to teach—learning and teaching 
being but one, process—in the nursery, 
in the school, in the home, in the office, 
everywhere. We all of us need to - 
learn that sacrifice of and with Spiritual 
Wisdom is the highest of sacrifices, 
benefiting learner and teacher alike, 
and that life without Wisdom is like 
moving in darkness without Light—we 
stumble and fall, hurt ourselves and 
going on come to new griefs and new 
Sorrows ..’., . 

“What an accumulation of Knowl- 
edge has taken place! Some of. it, 
like buried cities, is forgotten. Much 
of it moulders in libraries and museums. 
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Should not an attempt be made to 
draw pertinent attention to those 
particular nuggets of kncwledge which 
make man more healthy in body, more 
wealthy in-mind, more noble in heart, 
more self-sacrificing in spirit ?... 
“The ills of nationalistic patriotism 
are now recognised ; unless, in this as 
in other matters, India learns from 


the blunders and consequent suffering © 


of the so-called advanced nations and 
acquires the Spirit-view, that Human- 
ity is One, not only can she not con- 
tribute her own share to the common 
good, she must lose her grend opportun- 
ity to take her place as the moral 
teacher of the race.... 

“The Western civilisation has been 
a sinking continent ; a New World must 
arise, a Virgin World where effete ideas 
and theories which have been tried and 
found wanting will be abendoned. The 
Knowledge that the Moral Law func- 
tions—-whether we like it or not, 
recognise it or not—and that it is the 
part of wisdom (which is real security ) 
to work with that Moral Law, must 
impress the minds of a growing number 
if the New Order is ta enjoy peace and 
achieve progress. Much is being writ- 
ten and many efforts are being nade 
to usher in the civilisation of the In- 
ternational World.... 

“ Bigger concepts are on their way 
but once again failure will dog their 
manifestation unless this fundamental 
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teaching becomes more popular than it 
is today, viz., that the Moral Law 
governs the human kingdom, that it 
knows neither wrath nor pardon and 
that it favours not big powers but 
grinds the grinder to dust and ashes. 
To popularise the great truth of the 
Moral Law, in which are implicit several 
important doctrines and ideas, men, 
however few, must become at least 
partial embodiments and éxamples of 
that Law to some extent. It is our 
hope and our dream that at least a few 
will live with faith that Karma is the 
truth, and that individuals like com- 
munities and nations reap from their 
own sowings. But as the sowing isa 
process continuing every hour we can 
prepare for å magnificent harvest in 
the years to come. In that hope and 
for the fulfilment of that dream—vast 
and glorious—we have stirred a little 
flower in Bangalore and who knows 
what Gods in what Stars will not 
respond to humble earnestness, deep 
devotion, and the spirit of good- 
will ?...” 

This project, we believe, offers a lead 
which those who seek to build for 
permanence may profitably follow. For 
it not only promises relief from the 
present spiritual poverty of modern 
India ; it also offers a sound basis for 
the bringing together of East and West 
in sympathy, for mutual co-operation. 
Tt points the way to a united world. 
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[a OF THE IDEA OF HUMAN 
UNITY AND WORLD COMMUNITY 


[ The following article is by Sir Rustom P. Masani, a tormer Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Bombay, who sponsored lest August the fonnding at Bombay of the Indian 
Institute for Educational and Cultrral Co-operation Iis objects, as outlined by him, are 
“to draw together Indians, men anc women, of intellect and good-will; to facihtate their 
collaboration in enriching the cultural and intellectual life of India; and to prepare the 
Ind:an people to co-operate with other nations for the promotion of international good-will 
and world fellowship.” This Institute, like the Institute of Indian Culture at Bangalore, 
founded the year before, like the Astan Relations Conference just held, is an expression of 
the great spirit which is moving im world affairs, towards cultural integration, towards 
fellowship, towards peace. Idealists and lovers of their kind may take hope when there are 
such manifestations of good-will on avery hand Sir Rustom also attended the Conference, 


for which this article was primarily written, as a Distinguished Guest.—Ep. ] 


What is to be done, O Muslims ? for I do not 
recognize myself, 

I am neither Christian nor Jew, nor Gabr nor 
Muslim, 

I am not of the east, nor of the west, nor of 


the land, nor of the sea. 
+ * * 


I am not of India, nor of China nor of 
Bulgaria, nor of Saqgin ; 

Iam not of the kingdom of Iraqaia, nor of 
the country of Khorasan, 

I am not of this world, nor of the rext, nor 
of Paradise, nor of Hell. 

I an not of Adam, nor of Eve, nor of Eden 
and Rizwan. 


These scintillating verses of Maulana 
Rumi not only give ecstatic expression 
to the Sufi singer’s keen sense cf union 
with God and fellowship of man but 
also reveal his ardent spirit of interna- 
tidnalism and world citizenship. The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man are the key-note of tke time- 
honoured philosophy of life given to 
the world by saints and seers ever since 
the dawn of civilization. The earliest 
sages of India saw nothing but tnity 
in diversity. The end of all sciences, 
according to ancient Hindu philosophy, 
[is the realization of the unity- of all 
2 things that exist—unity of the Supreme 
Being, unity of the universe, unity of 


s 


the human race, unity of culture, of all 
knowledge and sciences and of all fields 
and phases of human activity. If 
India’s tradition of education is the 
oldest, this concept of unity underlying 
the teaching of its seers and philoso- 
phers is older still. 

Long before the Aryans poured into 
India and commenced their civilizing 
process, the peoples whom they dis- 
placed and whom their predecessors had 
displaced, had built up a civilization 
akin to, ifnot higher than, that of the 
Aryans, so much so that it is held by 
some that Mohenjo-daro marks an early 
stage of evolution of Aryan culture. 
Each invasion has led to the fusion of 
the old civilization with the new, but 
the underlying unity of Indian thought 
and Indian culture has remained the 
same and has considerably influenced 
the philosophy of Iran, Arabia and 
neighbouring countries. This is a 
subject in regard to which much ex- 
ploratory work remains to be done 
conjointly by scholars from various’ 
countries in the East, particularly 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, India, China 
and Russian Turkestan. The Conference 
can give a great impetus to such in- 
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vestigation and research. 

Not only the earliest poets and seers 
but also the earliest sovereigns, states- 
men and lawgivers have dwelt on the 
vision beautiful of human unity and 
world community. To Asoka, whose 
empire extended over almost the whole 
of India, belongs the glory of being the 
first and foremost potentate who placed 
before humanity and the world gen- 
erally the goal of international comity, 
world-peace and brotherhood not only 
of human beings but also of all living 
beings. (In Rock Edict VI the Beloved 


of the People says: “ There is no duty” 


higher than the welfare of the whole 
world” and in one of the Kalinga 
Orissa) Edicts he observes, 


All men are my offspring. Just as for (my) 
offspring I desire that they be united with all 
welfare and happiness of this world and of 
the next, precisely so do I desire ıt for all 
men, 


In another Kalinga Edict, intended 
as an instruction to his followers con- 
cerning his policy towards his uncon- 
quered neighbours, this-:most successful 
of empire-builders declared :— 


This alone is my desire with regard to the 
borderers, that they may understand that the 
king desires that they should be free from 
fear of me, but should trust in me; that they 
wonld receive from me only happiness and 
not sorrow ; that they should further under- 
stand this, that the kang will bear. with them 
as far as it is possible to bear, that they may 
be persuaded by me to practise Dharma in 
order that they may gair this world and the 
next.,.. Having given you instructions and 
made known my will, nay, my immovable 
resolve and vow, may I be free from debt 
{to them ). 

Interesting monographs could be 
written to show how the missionary 
zeal of Asoka in spreading the teaching 
of Buddha far and wide and establishing 


wore Pore and how the message of 
human unity and world community 
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which Buddha himself had takêr from 
the sages who had preceded him, influ- 
enced the thought and philosophy of 
life and statecraft of people in the 
West. 


How the Greeks were brought into 
touch with India through Iran and how 
Indian ideas came to influence the 
development of Greek philosophy and 
how it in turn influenced the philosophy 
of the other countries of the West is a 
story that yet remains to be related. 
Whether Rome developed the idea of 
world community as the result of Indian 
influence or not, there is no doubt that 
she gave a great impetus to the growth 
of the idea of internationalism in the 
Western countries from the earliest 
times. When her heart beat soundly 
and the intoxicating influence of con- 


‘quest had not transformed the old civic 


patriotism into a definite belief in, 
Rome’s manifest destiny “ to become 
mistress .of the world,” Cicero pro- 
claimed a “universal society of the 
human race” and Lucan foretold a 
time when the race would cast aside 
its weapons, and all “nations will learn 
to love. ” “ My country is the world, ” 
exclaimed Seneca, and Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius prided themselves on 
being citizens of the world. 

After Asoka, another potentate of 
India who achieved great fame for his 
gospel of human brotherhood was 
Akbar. His keenness to ascertain the 
truth in every religion and the Hindu- 
Muslim unity achieved during his 
administration are too well known to 
need any reference. At the present 
moment, however, when Hindu-Muslim 
discord is undermining the foundations 
of national and international unity, it 
seems necessary to recall how he strove 
for the’ unity of the two communities. 
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When also the so-called civilized races 
need to be taugtt how subject races 
should be treated with tolerance and 
respect, the story of that enlightened 
monarch’s treatment of his Hindu sub- 
jects, his daring efforts to‘cement the 
union of the two communities and the 
catholicity of his views will bear rep- 
etition. From th= point of view of cul- 
~ tural co-operatior of nations it would 
be particularly useful to recall how he 
gathered round him the best brains of 
his time and set them to work on the 
translations of tha Hindu Shastras and 
epics and books cn science and philos- 
ophy. Conquest was thus robbed of 
its sting but it could not also be robb- 
ed of its demoralizing influence which 
brought about ihe collapse of the 
Mogul Empire ir India, just as the 
Roman Empire, the mightiest on earth, 
_had ultimately been brought to an end. 


Since Akbar’s days, Hindus and 
Muslims have lived until recently in 
peace in India, ke the rulers Hindu or 
Muslim, Portuguese or British. The 
recent disunity cen in no way be called 
a religious conflict ; nor can it be called 
a cultural conilicz. It is mainly, if not 
solely, a political conflict and must be 
dealt’ with as such. The disunity 
prevailing among the other countries 
of the world cen also be traced to 
economic or political causes. All such 
strife is but a roflex of the world in 
ferment due to economic and political 
disequilibrium and primarily to the 
fact chat there are still working in man 
primitive combative tendencies and 
mental forces which take him back 
millions of years’ but which can be 
rendered amenable to control and 
direction if the leaders of thought and 
statesmen of the world jointly and 
earnestly set akout it. The idea of 
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human unity and the idea of world 
community still are and will remain 
the same everywhere. i 


Certain factors fomenting ill-will and 
racial discord, however, threaten to 
disrupt the unity of the human race, 
if not counteracted by the concerted 
effort of all nations. Various fallacious 
ideas and beliefs which are regarded 
as indisputable scientific truths, such 
as the: so-called innate differences 
among different people and the racial ’ 
purity and superiority of the white 
people, were disseminated by early an- 
thropologists during the last century 
with an air of scientific knowledge. 
They were believed to rest on the 
scientific study of races according to 
the divergences of their cephalic index, — 
their colour, their facial angles, height 
and other peculiarities. Human races 
were divided into two types, superior 
and inferior; to use the names with 
which we in India are familiar, 
Brahmins and Sudras. Thus were 
raised impenetrable barriers between 
men with thick and narrow skulls, 
those with thick and thin joints, those 
with straight and curved foreheads, 
those with small and large nostrils, _ 
those with white and black skins, those 
that were tall and those that were 
stunted. Not a few votaries of the 
science of man protested against thus 
building up theories of inequality and 
immutability on incomplete investiga- 
tions, or erroneous observations, or 
racial prejudices of the so-called scien- 
tists. It has been now amply illustrat- 
ed that races show nothing but skin- 
deep differences, mere accidental mod- 
alities attendant on their respective 
historical evolution in the past, in no 
way so powerful as to efface the sub- 
stratum common to all humanity. 
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“The only ‘savages’ in Africa” 
said Dr. Felix von Luschan, Professor 
of Anthropology in the University of 
Berlin, in‘ one of his University lec- 
tures, “are certain white men.” In 
a paper subsequently read before the 
first Universal Race Conference he 


declared that he still adhered to his- 


words and added that he was convinc- 
ed that certain white men might be on 
a lower intellectual and moral level 
than certain coloured Africans. With 
the South African racial problem loom- 
ing large in the deliberations of the 
United Nations at the present moment 
a few more authentic pronouncements 
on this subject would be helpful, 


Persistent effort is necessary to dis- 
pel antisocial and anti-humanitarian 
tendencies which are supposed to have 
been based on scientific research but 
which are in reality based on a fragile 
framework of sophistry. A very laud- 
able effort was made in that direction 
in rgt1 when the First Universal Race 
Conference was held at the University 
of London. The object was to discuss 
~ in the light of science and the modern 
conscierice the general relations subsist- 
ing between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, between so- 
called white and so-called coloured 
peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between them a fuller understanding 
and a more friendly feeling and co- 
operation. Hopes of human unity 
raised by the Conference were, however, 
rudely shattered within three years by 
the world catastrophe which shook 
the foundations of human solidarity, 
followed by another global conflict in 
which we have seen race prejudice at 
its worst. Instead of an advance there 
has been a set-back, 


The nations of the world are there- 


fore once more attempting to remodel 
humanity on the time-honoured princi- 
ples of human brotherhood, human 
equality and human justice. Once 
more are the victors-and the vanquish- 
ed all put on their trial. On their 
answers to the question whether human 
beings have the strength and wisdom, 
courage and unselfishness, steadfastness 
and faith, to unite in organizing 
internaticnal life on solid foundations 
will depend the salvation of human 
society. Numerous obstacles in settling 
problems of great complexity have to 
be overcome. Sacrifices of peace 
more exacting than sacrifices of war 
will have to be made. The beginning 
is not very promising. Attempts are 
made to whittle down the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow and Tehran 
Declarations. The new world order 
that will emerge is not, therefore, — 
likely to come up to the expectations 
raised during the days of the War by 
the hymns of love and the lays of 
freedom from want and fear, with 
which the united nations were sustain- 
ed in their days of trial. i 


Such, however, is the course of 
human evolution. But even though 
there is and will be a difference between 
promise and performance, even though 
intolerance and injustice may seem to 
be rampant, there is reason for hope 
if we take, as we must, a long view of 
human evolution. Let us not mistake 
the marginal eddies for the stream. 
The pendulum will swing backwards 
and forwards, but there are clear 
indications in the history of human 
progress during the past centuries that 
in the course of social evolution racial 
bigotry and antagonism are gradually 
being eliminated, and that humanity 
advances, though slowly, towards the 
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zoal of human unity. It may yet 
zake years of human progress upon the 
zarth, years of better organizaticn and 
2o-operatign amorg individuals and 
nations before the ideal of universal 
>rotherhood is attained. Universal 
justice through irternational comity 
and action is, however, the goal of 
auman history; and the lesson taught 
ay the last two wacs is that the salva- 
tion of the world ‘ies not in wars, nor 
in peace pacts. brt in friendly union 
and co-operation. 


After all, the ideals of world peace 
and world fellowsiip have not been 
mere dreams. Century after century 
the process of conciliation and azbitra- 
tion to prevent or 2nd disputes end to 
promote harmony and unity has 
increased in defin:teness and author- 
ity. At first arbitration clauses were 
inserted in commercial and other 
treaties. Then érbitration treaties 
proper began to be negotiated and 
towards the end of the last century it 

„was increasingly :elt that concerted 
international action was necessary to 
organize peace. About this time the 
famous Polish banxer and authcr of a 
standaid work on warfare, the founder 
of the Museum of War and Peace at 
Lucerne, Jean de B-ock, vividly brought 
home to. the statesmen of the world 
that, as between Powers of nearly equal 
strength warfare would in future be a 
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suicidal deadlock, a struggle without 
possibility of decisive result and ruinous 
to both parties. These were conclu- 
sions drawn by the author in the light 
of improvements 'then made in the 
death-dealing efficiency of arms since 
the Franco-German War. 


During the closing days of the last 
century the Hague Conference marked 
an advance upon previous European 
“ concerts.” It established a Perma- 
nent Arbitration Court. The League 
of Nations elaborated the idea in the 
establishment of an international court 
but it failed to preserve peace for 
reasons well known to the student of 
recent history. Nevertheless, despite 
continuous discord there has been on 
the whole a growing tendency on the 
part of the peoples, of the world to get 
together. Many nations and races who 
fought side by side during the last war 
and mingled their blood have been now 
attempting to forge fresh links of union 
and co-operation in political as well as 
social, economic, intellectual and cul- 
tural fields. Several new international 


-organizations have been formed for 


mitual help and although the beast in 
man is seen to overpower at times the 
angel in him, each such struggle invari- 
ably ends in a wider conception of and 
better effort for international fellowship 
and co-operation, 

RUSTOM MASANI 
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ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Almost all the countries of Asia were 
represented at the epoch-making Asian 
Relations Conference he'd at Delhi late 
in March. Some of the major speeches 
are referred to in “ Asia Gives a Lead, ” 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

Greetings were given or messages 
read on behalf of Afghanistan, the 
Arab League, Bhutan, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, India, the 
Indonesian Republic, Iran, Japan, the 
Jews of Falestine, Melaya, Nepal, 
Siam, Tibet, Turkestan, Turkey, Viet 
Nam and six Republics of the Soviet 
Union as well as from Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, whose Indian Council of World 
Affairs sponsored the Conference. 

One of the most significant messages 
was that sent Pandit Nehru by Dr. Tai 
Chi Tao, President of the Executive 
Yuan of China, in which he urged that 
the peoples of Asia should take cognisance 
of the serious fact that humanity is approach- 
ing the cross-roads of regeneration and self- 
annihilation. 

He ascribed this crisis to the “total 
lack of understanding of the teaching 
of the ancient Sages of Asia, and saw 
the remedy in the brotherly co-opera- 
tion and mutual confidence which 
would fulfil those Sages’ zims. 

As the Afghan leader, Dr. Abdul 
Majid Khan, truly said, “ We'have to 
live together if we are going to live 
at all. ” 

Dr. Ghulam Hussain Sadighi, leader 
of the Iranian delegation, struck the 
right note in calling for harmony 
among the Asian peoples ‘ without 


si 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers. ” 
HUDIBRAS 


distinction of nationality, caste, creed, 
race or religion.” It was, he said, 
imperative that all the Asian nations 


1 


should come together and be good inends for 
all time to come since they were partrers in 
one another’s happiness. 

Does not the same apply to all the 
nations of the world ? 

“ Asia is one, ” proclaimed Dr. Bur- 
hanuddin, leader of the Malayan dele- 
gation, and its countries represented 
at Delhi were “like so many rivers 
converging into one mighty ocean, 
India.” It was for a, great country 
like India to give the lead towards the 
achievement of Asian solidarity. We 
would go further and say that it is 
from a regenerated India that the lead 
towards world solidarity must come, 


Mark Starr writes in The Saturday 
Review of Literature ( U.S.A.) for Feb- 
ruary 8th on “ The Coming Revolution 
in Adult Education.” He recognises 
the need of “new outlooks to face the 
changing circumstances,” of expand- 
ing loyalties beyond tribal frontiers, of 
co-operation with other peoples on the 
basis of “ human beings first,” regard- 
less of national labels. 

He offers good suggestions on adult 
education methods, from the raising-of 
the standard of radio, “ potentially the 
greatest educational agency at our 
disposal” to forums and courses in 
industrial and labour relations. He 
recommends, besfdes, education in the 
workings of government and the rela- 
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tion of the individucl to the State, etc. 
But all this and nothing more may 

` lzave us in a posit.on not very differ- 
ent from that of wh.ch he complains :— 

We acquire more aud more facts bit lack 
tne loom of social inte ligence to weave them 
into a consistent pattern. 

-Would “‘educaticn in the responsibil- 
zties of political democracy” indeed, 
as Mr. Starr believes, “ prove an effec- 
zive insurance aga.nst mass hysteria, 
zace riots,’ and ‘‘unsocial behaviour 
such as boarding”? We doubt it. 
These have their basis in the moral 
nature, not in the mind, to which the 
plans of Mr. Starr all seem to be direct- 
ed. His proposed effort is like a well- 
built car withouz an engine. The 
intellectual basis might be furnished 
but the driving force would be lacking 
unless adult educazion made its appeal 
to the heart as well as to the head. 
Forums for philosophical exchange, 
courses in the inspiring truths which 
all the great religions offer, brozdcasts 
on noble characters of the past as well 
as on the cultural contributions and 
the difficulties of various nations and 
peoples, these can quicken, where 
information, however necessary, on 
such matters as the functioning of city 
and stale goveriments alone must 
leave the people cold. 

Mr. Starr’s plar is quite in line with 
the modern educétional folly oi train- 
ing mind and body while ignoring 
character and lett.ng the emotions and 
the desires run wdd. 


Provision for the aged is less of a 
problem in India. with its sheckingly 
low life expectancy, than in Sritain, 
where the extension of the lize span 
has greatly increased the percentage of 
the old in the tctal population. The 
Nuffield Foundation recently sponsored 
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a Survey on the Problems of Ageing 
and the Care of Old People. The 
Report of the Survey Committee, 
headed by B. Seebohm Rowntree, has 
been published for the Foundation by 
the Oxford University Press under the 
title Old People. 

Social insurance for all age groups 
has been on the increase in England 
since 1908, when the Old-Age Pensions 
Act was passed. Supplementary pen- 
sions were provided in the Old-Age and 
Widows’ Pensions Act of 1940. The 
coming into full operation in about two 
years of the National Insurance Act, 
1946, will further improve the position 
of the old. There is, indeed, the 
Committee points out, a danger that 
the burden of maintaining the aged may 
result in lowering the national standard 
of living, unless the able-bodied con- 
tinue working after reaching pension- 
able age. Many of the elderly, as 
distinguished from the aged and infirm, 
are quite capable of such continued 
work, as an industrial survey has 
established. While less speedy, they 
are often more regular and reliable 
than many younger workers. 

The lack of occupation is, in fact, - 
one of the difficulties of the aged, 
whose health as well as spirits will be 
benefited by less time to feel lonely 
and unwanted. Fortunately, the per- 
centage of the aged living in institu- 
tions is not more, it is estimated, 
than 5 per cent.—the rest living in 
their own homes or as lodgers with 
their children or others, Plans for the 
amelioration of the conditions under 
which they live include prominently 
more suitable accommodations and 
opportunities for’ recreation and for 
social contacts. There is less acute 
poverty among the old in Britain now, 
but the Committee Report makes plain 
how much employment opportunities 
and friendly interest and sympathy 
can add to their well-being and their 
happiness. 
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Point out the “ Way "however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ Durirg this month the Parsis will observe the Death Anniversary of 


their great prophet, Zarathushtra. 


ancient Iranian Wisdom from the Vendidad ( III, 30-32 and 24-29). 


Appropriately, we reprint a fragment of 


Like so 


many ancient texts this one also has an allegorical meaning—the tilling, the 
sowing, the reaping, applied to the efforts of the Eternal Pilgrim, the evolving 


human soul.—Ep. ] 


“ O Maker of the material world, | 


thou Holy Cne ! What is the food 
that fills the law of Mezda, what is 
the stomach of the Law?” Ahura 
Mazda answered: ‘It is sowing corn 
again and again, O Spitama Zara- 
thustra! He who sows corn, sows 
holiness ; he makes the law of Mazda 
grow higher and higher; he makes 
the law of Mazda as fat as he can 
with a hundred acts of adoration, 
a thousand oblations, ten thousand 
sacrifices. 


u“ When barley occurs, then the demons hiss ; 
When thrashing occurs, then the demons 
whine, 
When grindirg occurs, then the demons 
roar; 
When flour occurs, then the demons flee 


“Unhappy is the land that has 
long lain unsown wich the seed of the 


sower and wants a good husbandman. 


He who would till the earth, O 


Spitama Zarathustra! with the left 
arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, the earth will bring 
forth plenty of fruit. Unto the tiller 
says the Earth: ‘O thou man! 
who dost till me with the left arm 
and the right, with the right arm 
and the left, hither shall people ever 
come and beg for bread, here shall I 
ever go on bearing, bringing forth 
all manner of food, bringing forth 
profusion of corn.’ But to the non- 


’ tiller says the Earth: ‘O thou man! 


who dost not till me wita the left 
arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, ever shalt thou 
stand at the door of the stranger, 
among those who beg for bread; 
ever shalt thou wait there for the 
refuse that is brought unto thee, 
brought by those who have pro- 
fusion of wealth, °” 


JNANA AND BHAKTI 
KNOWLEDGE AND DEVOTION 


k [Professor M. Hiriyanna, author of Outlines of Indian Philosophy, brings 
out well in this thoughtful-article tke close relationship between two of the 
paths to Self- or God-realisation. Those who see bhaktt-yoga as separate and 
distinct from j#ana-yoga make the error, fatal to the understanding of man and 
his.reletion to the Whole of which he is a part, of compartmentalising man. 
So too do those who claim that tarma-yoga and abhiyasa-yoga are separate and 
distinc: disciplines. Self-realisation is not reached by any one road but by a 


parallel advance ən all. 


As Sri Krishna says in the Gtta, “Whatever the 


path teken by mankind, that path is mine. ”—Ed. J 


Broadly speak-ng, the course of 
discipline which the Indian systems 
of phiosophy przscribe for attain- 
ing the final goal of life is twofold: 
self-conquest ard self-knowledge. 
The fcrmer is negative in its aim, 
althouzh it does not imply that the 
means to it is nezessarily so. It is 
usually sought by the performance 
of duty in a spir-t of disinterested- 
ness as taught ir the Gita ( karma- 
yoga), which is far from being 
negative. The other item in the 
discipline consists in acquiring. a 
knewledge of the true nature of the 
self,‘ and is cbviously positive. 
These two aids to the goal cf- self- 
perfeccion, viz., catrdgya and jfdna 
as they are respectively termed, 
these have been represented as 
“the zwo wings that -help the soul 
in its spiritual flizht.” This course 
of discipline is common to zll the 
philosophic systems—Vedic as well 





_ assistance. 


as non-Vedic. But they do not ex- 
haust Indian thought, for there are 
also theistic doctrines which are 
not less important.* The course 
of training commended in them is 
somewhat different, and its distinct- 
ive feature is what is called. bhakti 
or “ devotion.” The purpose of the 
present article is to explain the 
meaning of bhakti and to consider 
its relation to j#@na—taking that 
term, however, in the sense mainly 
of a knowledge of Deity and not in 
that of a knowledge of the self, which 
it bears in the philosophic schools. 
The word bhakti comes from a 
Sanskrit root, meaning “ to serve ” or 
“to resort to,” and signifies “ ser- 
vice” or "resorting to another for 
” As a religious term, 
it connotes ‘‘turning to God for 
protection, completely surrendering 
oneself to his will.” This concep- 
tion of surrender to the divine will 


1 The word “self” in ‘‘ self-conquest ” refers to the sensuous self. 


2 This distinction between theistic ard non-theistic doctrines should not be regarded 
as rigid They are o:ten found to be overlapping. 
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is very old in India. In one of the 
Upanishads,* for example, Pratar- 
dana, King of Kasi, is represented 
as meeting Indra whom he has 
pleased by his uncommon valour. 
As a mark of his appreciation, Indra 
asks the king to choose any boon 
he likes. Instead of doing so, 
Pratardana says to Indra: ‘‘ Do you 
yourself choose for me the boon 
which you deem most beneficent to 
man, ” indicating thereby his spirit 
of complete resignation and his 
absolute trust in the deity he adores. 
We may also refer in this connection 
to the well-known words in which, 
according to the Ramayana (vi. 18), 
Sri Rama gives expression to what 
he holds to be his life’s principle: 
“I will never forsake one that has 
sought me as the sole refuge.” It 
is this ancient ideal of bhakti that 
we find inculcated with increasing 
emphasis in the Gita, the Bhagavata 
and the various schools of theistic 
Vedanta. 

The description of bhakti as self- 
surrender may suggest that it is to be 
attained simply through such pas- 
sive virtues as meekness and humil- 
ity, but it is not so. It also demands 
of man that he should faithfully 
discharge his duties—secular as well 
as religious; only, if they are 
to serve as a means to bhakti, he 
should give up all thought of reaping 
any personal advantege through 
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them, Hence the “path of devo- 
tion ” ( bhakti-yoga ), as this system 
of training is called, has the same 
ethical implication of self-conquest 


‘as the “path of works” ! karma- 


yoga), adopted, as we statec, in the 
non-theistic doctrines generally. 
But there is an important difference, 
viz., that while in those doctrines 
one aims at self-conquest directly, in 
fulfilling one’s duties, here one does 
so indirectly through dedicating them 
to God.* There is conseqtently a 
consciousness, throughout the bhakti 
discipline, of the presence of a Being 
with whom personal relations are 
possible; and it is this conscious- 
ness that evokes in man feelings 
like reverence, love and fear which 
are peculiar to the religious attitude. 

But bhakti as thus conceived, or 
utter submission to God, is not 
enough to secure salvation for man, 
according to Indian theism. It will 
not suffice merely to say, “Not my 
will, but Thine be done.” There is 
need also for another aid, viz., 
knowledge of God. “God can be 
of worth to man,” it has been said, 
“only in so far as he is a known 
God.” The reason for its inclusion 
in the discipline is commonly ex- 
plained by reference to the close 
relation that has always existed in 
India between philosophy and relig- 
ion ; and it is pointed out that, owing 
to the pre-eminent place which 








1 Kaushttaki Upanishad ini. 1. The word bhakti itself occurs im another of the early 


Upanishads, vız., the Susetasvatara (v1. 23). 


2 Contrast, s.g , Gita iu. 30, ‘Throwing every deed on me, and with thy meditation 
fixed upon the Higher Self, resolve to fight, without expectation, devoid of egotism and 
free from anguish, ” and v 11, “The truly devoted, for the purification of the heait, per- 
form actions with their bodies, their minds, their understanding, and their senses, putting 


away all self-interest.” 
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knowledge occupies in all rhilos- 
ophy, theistic creeds also have come 
to attach imporzance to it. But 
that is only to state a historical fact. 
It does not reveal the significance 
of its inclusion ia the discipline of 
bhakti. A characteristic of all relig- 
jons is that they inspire in their 
followers an attitude of awe tcwards 
a superhuman Being who is repre- 
sented as having complete control 
over the course of nature as well as 
the destiny of man. So long, how- 
ever, as the idea of this Being or 
God is not propezly understood and 
remains involved in mystery, the 
attitude of awe does not differ much 
from that of fear and bewilderment. 
Men may try tc propitiate a God 
whom they view with dread; but 
they cannot worship him, for wor- 
ship, in the true sense of the word, 
means the recognition of supreme 
and absolute worth in its object. 
The purpose of including a knowl- 
edge of God in the scheme of dis- 
cipline is to enlighten us on his true 
nature and, by bringing home to us 
his infinite excellences, to render 
a genuine worship of him possible. - 

A very important consequence 
follows from such enlightenment. 
As the idea of God becomes claritied, 
the awe which is a fundamental 
‘feature of the religious attitude 
gradually passes into love mingled 
with veneration, for we spontaneous- 
ly love and admire the highest when 
we know it. Thus bhakti in the 


negative sense of self-surrender is _ 


not conceived here às an end in 





3 Cf. Sandilya Sutra i. 2 (Com). 


itself but is intended to consummate 
in a positive goal, víz., love of God. 
In fact, it is these two—self-surren- 
der and love of God—taken together, 
that constitute bhakti in the com- 
plete meaning of the term; and of 
them the first, through cleansing our 
motives and disciplining our desires, 
fits us for the second. Only the 
pure in heart can truly love God. 
Indians speak of this element of love 
as priti—a word which is etymolog- 
ically connected with the English 
“friend.” It is also sometimes 
described? as anurakti where the 
preposition (anu), it is explained, 
indicates that the love is such as 
arises after a knowledge of the 
greatness and exceeding goodness of 
God. It is bhakti in ‘this sense of 
loving devotion that is a means to 
salvation. The attitude of fear or 
“religious dread,” to which we - 
referred earlier, cannot have much 
to do with it, for salvation, as shown 
by one of its equivalents in Sanskrit 
( abhaya ), is the very opposite of fear 
and consists in a total emancipation 
from it. This idea of love directed 
to the godhead is also very old in 
India and is found in the earliest 
portions of the Veda, where the 
devout believer is characterised as 
“ god-loving ” ( deva-kama ). 

Thus it is not right to say, as it is 
sometimes said, that the path of 
devotion is meant only for the 
ignorant or the simple-minded, and 
that unqualified submission to the 
divine will is all that is required for 
attaining the final aim of life. Nor 
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is knowledge sufficient by itself for 
the purpose. It may, no doubt, be 
acquired be‘ore the lesson of self- 
sacrifice has been fully learnt. Such 
knowledge may quench our spec- 
ulative thirst or it may add to our 
menzal accomplishments ; but, until 
the -sway of natural inclinations is 
severely restrained, it will lead to no 
result that zan be said to possess 
any moral cr spiritual significance. 
It is because the ultimate goal of 
life, rightly conceived, is as mucha 
release from ignorance as it is from 
selfish desire that Indian theism in- 
sists upon the need for a knowledge 
of God as well as for a spirit of self- 
denial. 

We have assumed so far that 
knowledge, whether it is of the self 
or of God, stands for an intellectual 
conviction which is necessarily me- 
diate. No Irdian doctrine, however, 
accepts the proposition that such 
knowledge, essential though it be as 
a preliminary condition, can itself 
serve as a true aid to liberation. All 
of them lay down that if it is to do 
so it must, by appropriate means 
like steadfas: meditation (dhyana), 
be transformed into direct intuition. 
It is only when knowledge ripens 

into intuitive experience that it 
` attains a cert:tude which mere-reason 
can never secure for it. It will then 
become self-endorsed, and nothing 
that may occur thereafter can shake 
it.- The pure.y philosophic doctrinés 
hold that such direct experience is 
the chief, if not the only, means to 


liberation. The theistic creeds, on 
the other hand, do not stop at that. 
They point out that such immediate 
experience naturally transmutes and 
enriches the meaning of devotion ; 
and the resulting attitude they term 
para-bhakti or “higher devotion.”’ 
It is described as . 

a continuous flow of love which is 
infinitely more intense than any that 
one may bear to oneself or to those 
belonging to oneself and whose prompt- 
ings will not allow themselves to be 
thwarted by obstacles, be they never 
so many. 

Thus devotion also, like knowl- 
edge, presents two forms, one more 
profound than the other; and it is 
devotion in the profounder sense or, 
more strictly, its complement of 
divine grace ( prasdda) that, accord- 
ing to Indian theism, is the direct 
cause of salvation. 


_ Viewing now the course of train- 
ing as a whole, we may say that 
bhakti in the sense of absolute self- 
surrender is indispensable for acquir- 
ing jãäna and that jf#a@na in its two 
phases of mediate knowledge and 
immediate experience is, in its turn, 
the condition necessary for bhakti to 
reach its fullest development in love. 
If we overlook the twofold distinc- 
tion in both j#ana and bhakti and 
use for them respectively the general 
terms “knowledge” and “ devo- 


-tion,” we see how intimately they 


are related, and how knowledge 
without devotion is as futile as devo- 
tion without knowledge. 


M. HIRIYANNA 


ON LITERATURE 
I.—IS IT ALWAYS A FORCE FOR UNITY? 


[ Prof. P. S. Naidu, Head of the Department of Education in the Allahabad 
_ University, brings the theories of Depth Psychology to bear upon the problem 
of why some types of writing are divisive and inflammatory and others helpful 


to wor:d unity.—Ep. ] 


While internat:onal understanding 
and good-will have often been pro- 
moted by inspir2d literature, it is 
also true that sometimes writings by 
no means low or insignificant, have 
inflamed the passions of racial 
jealousy, intolerence and bitterness. 
Certain types of fanatically-religious 
literature are cases in point. If we 
can analyse the psychological forces 
thet generate the latter type of writ- 
ing, and pick out the ingredients 
that excite hatred and ill-will, then 
we mzy perhaps place in the hands 
of the writer a tool for detecting 
fissiparous tendencies in his composi- 
tion. I propose to make a prelim- 
inery test assay as a prelude to the 
_ more thorough psychological anal- 
ysis for which the conditions of our 
time seem to call. l 

- Let us classify the various types of 
literazure roughly in’ two groups, 
those that appeal to all races and 
peopl2s, and tiose that seem to 
offend against zhe sentiments and 
feelings of other peoples. Let us look 
at warld literatcre from our point of 
view, though I must say that we in 
this ancient land are extraordinarily 
tolerent and do not take offence 


even under great provocation. Any- _ 


way we can exercise our imagination 
a little and achieve thé effect 
demanded. Folk-tales, short stories, 
biographies of saints and tales .of 
adventure are universal in their 
appeal. Similarly literature dealing 
with the profound and intensely 
human passions, such as love, friend- 
ship and parental feeling, is read and 
enjoyed by all without thought as to 
the race, creed or colour of the 
author. Great human tragedies 
which set our heart-strings vibrating 
are welcomed everywhere. Poems 
which express the inarticulate aspira- 
tions of the soul, those vague long- 
ings and intimations which hardly 
seem to have any form but which 
are enshrined in the beauteous 
images created by the gifted pen of 
the poet—these are also universal in 
appeal. Nature poetry knows no 
limits of country, creed or race. We 
may go on adding to the list. 

When we look for examples of 
writings which create national ill- 
feeling, we find them readily in 
history books written by those suf- 
fering from a superiority complex. 


These books may be faultless in 


language and idiom. They may 
attain even sublimity of expression, 
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but they are mischievous. National 
anthems of the conquering or ruling 
race are the greatest irritants. 
Certain biographies with tendencies 
to glorify the hero and his exploits 
at the cost of other nations are 
repugnant. Above all, fanatical 
religious literature inspired by a 
proselytising mania or a fiery and 
. uncontrollable passion for destroying 
other religions, will be deeply offen- 
sive. In this connecticn it should, 
however, be remembered -that 
mystical poetry and other types of 
mystical literature are singularly 
appealing to all religionists. 

What, then, is the secret of the 
appeal in certain types cf literature, 
and of repulsion in others? Some 
sort of answer may be given from 
the layman’s point of view, but, for 
the proper diagnosis cf the root 
cause with a view to suggesting 
proper remedies for this peculiar 
illness afflicting society today, we 
must turn to Depth Psychology for 
help. 


A work of literature, like any other, 


form of fine art, is the preduct of a 
gifted mind struggling to express 
itself. in this case through the 
medium of language. While literary 
criticism has handled with skill and 
success the medium of expression, it 
has failed to understand the mys- 
teries of the structure of the mind 
which carves cut of the medium 
pleasing and lasting forms. Let us, 
therefore, probe into this neglected 
aspect of higher literary criticism. 
Modern Depth Psychology teaches 
us that the human mind at birth 


has a certain innate structure. The 
elements of this structure are the 
primitive instincts and their con- 
comitant emotions such as fear, 
anger, parental love, sex-appeal, dis- 
gust, self-assertion, submission, 
acquisitiveness, curiosity, wonder, 
etc. But, unlike a machire, the 
structure of mind, which is living 
and dynamic, grows and develops as 
the result of its intimate and inescap- 
able contact with the social, biolog- 
ical and physical environment. This 
growth, contemporary psychology 
tells us, is through the formation of 


‘ sentiments.. For instance, when a 


small child is ill-treated by a bully, 
he may hit back, but he soon finds 
retaliation rutile. He is very angry 
with the bully, but he is also afraid 
of him, The two elementary emo- 
tions of fear and_anger weave them- 
selves round the: bully and produce 
the sentiment of hatred. Anc asa 
human being is the centre of 
organisation of the sentiment, we 
call this mental product a concrete 
sentiment. 

A few more examples of corcrete 
sentiments will clarify our under- 
standing of this mental process. 
When the two fundamental emations 
of wonder and submission are 
organised round a person or a strik- 
ing natural object such as a water- 
fall, we get admiration ; add fear to 
it, then awe is generated; let the 
filial feeling be mingled with awe, it 
will yield reverence. Thus we see 
how the peculiar process of mental 
growth through the formation of 
sentiments proceeds. 
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And after concrete sentiments 
come abstract sentiments. These 
are the result of the organisation of 
instincts, emotions and concrete 
sentiments round ideas and ideals. 
Some visible symbol 
present, such as the flag or the 
national anthem, at the core of the 
abstract sentiment (in this case of 
patriotism), But it is the non- 
material concept that is the centre 
of an abstract sentiment. 

These sentiments, abstract and 
concrete, are usually many and 
varied in the mental structure of an 
individual, and they come into con- 
flict with one another. In recent 
times in our country often the tender 
feeling for a beloved parent, child or 
life-partner has come into conflict 
with one’s sense of duty to the 
country. These mental conflicts have 
to be resolved through the formation 
of a scale of sentiment values, a 
hierarchical arrangement of senti- 
ments in a graded order. In sucha 
graded scale, it goes without saying, 
there should be a master-sentiment 
in terms of whose supreme worth all 
other sentiments are evaluated. At 
the present moment, in the minds of 
many, the Nation, the State, or 
social service is the .master-senti- 
ment. But it will be readily admit- 
ted that Love of the Supreme and 
the intense aspiration to be one with 
It should be the sovereign sentiment 
for human beings seeking to realise 
the highest and the best within 
themselves. This, however, is a 
question with which we are not 
concerned now. 


may be: 


One or two features of the mental 
dynamics of sentiment-organisation 
merit our attention. One is that the 
mind must express itself. I have 
touched on this point already. 
Literature is one of the forms which 
the expression of mental structure 
may take. The other feature is 
known in psychological language as 
“Sympathetic Induction.” Our 
minds are all built of the same 
stuff. Hence, not surprisingly, both 
elementary ` emotions and more 


“advanced and cultured sentiments 


have a tendency to reproduce them- 
selves in other minds. 
Literature is a very powerful force 
for this mental induction, which 
holds the secret of the esthetic joy 
which we experience in reading or 
witnessing a great tragedy,’ al- 
though it may portray suffering and 
human degradation. Literary critics 
in the West as well as in the East 
have attempted in vain to explain 
this strange phenomenon of " enjoy- 
ment” of the painful. The secret 
lies in the capacity of the Sahridaya 
to catch and recreate in his own 


mind the joy which the author exper- 


ienced in producing the tragedy. In 
other words, it consists in reproduc- 
ing in our own mind the great senti- ~ 
ment in the mind of the author 
which found expression in the 
masterpiece of literary art. 

Let us turn to our main problem. 
If we examine the works of literature 
which have universal appeal we find 
that many of them are the expres- 
sions of the fundamental emotions 
shared by all human beings. Con- 
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sider for a moment what a tremen- 
dous present appeal all over the 
world a novel, a short story or a 
poem will have which portrays the 
pangs of hunger. The food instinct 
is universal. Similarly poems, 
dramas and stories woven round 
parental feeling, fear or assertion 
will have a universal appeal. 

If we pass from the lowest level 
of primitive emotions to the next 
higher, namely, concrete sentiments, 
here again we find remarkable iden- 
tity of patterning in the minds of 


different nationalities and races. - 


The great literary works dealing with 
romantic love, pure friendship, 
valour, selfless devotion to a master, 
are all built on more or less the same 
pattern and appeal readily to na- 
tions widely differing in their Welt- 
anschauung. Which people is there 
that will not respond to the sublime 
appeal of Sakunialam, of Damon and 
Pythias or of Sohrab and Rustum ? 
Trouble arises when we ascend to 
the next level of abstract sentiments, 
for it is here that man’s mind first 
begins to forsake its earthly attach- 
ments and seeks to discover its true 
nature. One of the methods adopt- 
ed for self-discovery is sclf-identifica- 
tion with the nation, the State 
or the religious creed or dogma. 
Literature violently patriotic or 
sectarian is a fruitful source of 
trouble. There is a deep-seated 
reason for this. While man is fairly 
certain of himself and his feeling at 
the level of the primitive emotions 
and concrete sentiments, he is on 
rather slippery ground cn the level 


of abstract sentiments. There is 
danger of his being swept off his feet 
here. So the unconscious defends 
him in his weak holdings. And is 
not attack the best form of defence ? 
So, literature expressive of the un- 
1ipe abstract sentiments is often 
certainly a dividing force. 

I have hinted at the fact that 
mystic experiences have a remarkable 
family affinity all over the world 
and that mystics’ outpourings are 
universal in their appeal. The secret 
here again is that on the mystic 
level, after man has seen and realis- 
ed the truth for himself, he is 

` perfectly certain of himself, and so 

can penetrate through the sensuous 
symbolism of other mystics and 
appreciate their meaning, We find, 
therefore, that it is where the evolu- 
tionary structure of the mind is 
nebulous and unripe that there lies 
the danger of its breaking out into 
fissiparous tendencies. It is lt- 
erature relating to the level of ab- 
stract sentiments and also to the 
border-lands below and above them, 
that has potentialities for creating 
bitterness and ill-feeling. 

_This psychological fact has to be 
recognised and attempts should be 
made to take the sting of bitterness 
from this region. Nature has not 
left us helpless there. She has 
implanted the great principle of 
“Sympathetic Induction ” in human 
minds. This soothing and binding 
feeling must be quickened into 
dynamic activity by the efforts of 
men of letters. Complete under- 
standing may not be brought about’ 
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in this region; still men must be made 
to realise that agreeing to differ will 
end in such a degree of agreement 
as will banish ill-will. 

The following immediate steps are 
suggested to promote international 
good-will and brotherly feeling : Lists 
compnising 25 to 30 titles of bcoks 
repres2nting the best and highest 
contridution of each literature may 
be drewn up, and attempts made to 
have them translated. An anthology 
comprising the best sayings in each 
literature on such themes as love, 
patriotism and universal brother- 
hood may be compiled. The an- 
thology may also deal with the best 
paintings and other such topics. 
Studies may be made of representa- 
tive czuthors in each country who 
have a message for the world as a 
whole without distinction of creed, 
race, colour or caste. Often the 
unive-sal or international character 
of an author’s message is obscured 


by forces other than literary. These 
forces must be counteracted by 
suitable means. Books and articles 
which tend to foster ill-feeling should 
be exposed by authoritative crit- 
icism. Above all, the efforts of the 
P.E.N. Club towards international 
understanding and good-will must 
be intensified. 

I have not lost sight of the differ- 
ence between understanding anoth- 
er man’s point of view and feeling at 
one with him. I also agree that unity 
will result only from oneness of feel- 
ing. But where disagreement exists 


it is better to take a step towards ` 


removing it than to sit idle. To see, 


on the cognitive level, the other’ 


man’s point of view, to recognise 
his right to it and then to agree to 
differ will certainly lead sooner or 
later to unity on the conative level. 
And in this process literature is a 
most valuable aid. 


P. S. NAIDU 


H.—TRENDS AND INFLUENCE 


[Few can be better qualified to analyse current trends in literature, as 
mani`ested in the periodicals of Great Britain, than Denys Val Baker, Editor 
of the Annual Little Reviews Anthology and author of Little Reviews, I9I4-1943, 
who is besides a compiler of collections of short stories and the author of Worlds 
Witheut End, a book of short stories, and The Whtte Rock, a novel.—Ep. ] 


Li-tle reviews, or literary mag- 
azines, make an invaluable reference 
to any survey of contemporary 
British literature. An auther is 
unlikely to produce more than one 
book every two or three years. In 
the meantime he and his fellow 
writers are assimilating ideas and 


experiences, experimenting with new 
writing forms and techniques, evolv- 
ing fresh critical standards and 
approaches, sketching out fragments 
of novels and other longer works— 
all of it the stuff of literature, need- 
ing and meriting the outlet of the 
printed page. Where would. this 
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sort of writing secure publication if 
there were no little reviews ? 

Little reviews have a peculiar 
importance in peace time, whether 
as training-grounds, signposts or 
mere safety-valves, but how much 
more necessary do they become in 
war time! With books reduced to 
one-third of pre-war output, classics 
practically unobtainable and “ con- 
temporary literature,” with few 
notable exceptions. represented by 
a steady stream of mediocre books, 
it is no mean achievement that the 
little reviews of Britain not only 
kept going but flourished through 
more than five years of war-time 
conditions. 

What are the new post-war 
trends? The first is the tremendous 
increase in poetry magazines. 
Whether this is largely due to the 
convention that poetry always 
booms during war time can only be 
proved or disproved after a fairly 
long period of peace. Poetry cer- 
tainly has its chance now. “With 
a more liberal education and the 
advar.ces made in modern publish- 
ing there is more poatry being writ- 
ten, made public and read in this 
country than in any other,” states 
Poetry (London). A poetry mag- 
azine in the ’30’s with a position 
roughy comparable to that of Poetry 
(London) was New Verse. Around 
it there developed a number of other 
reviews, all full of examples and 
studies of the so-called proletarian 
poetry that was then the rage. 
Today, in the field with Poetry, we 
have a number of independently 
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operated but like-minded reviews 
such as Poetry Quarterly, Poetry 
Folios, Dint, Outposts,—only we find 
in their pages lyrical, individualistic 
and neo-romantic poetry predom- 
inating. Indeed, it is a hard search 
outside the pages of Our Time, 
Seven, Million and Penguin New 
Writing, to find the sort of poetry 
that was so popular with the intel- 
ligentsia of the ’30’s. And it wasin 
no less a paper than Penguin New 
Writing, itself a development of the 
New Writing book collections so 
closely associated with the Left- 
Wing literary movements of the ’30’s, 
that John Lehmann, the Editor, 
commenting on the new trends in 
poetry and writing in general stat- 
ed :— 
... the centre of balance has shifted from a 
rather extravert, documentary type of real- 
ism to something more introvert, with a 
great deal more reflection and feeling in it 
.... There are certain younger writers whose 
tendency seems to be towards an extreme 
lyricism, sentimental rather than surrealist. 
He went on to draw attention to 
tendencies towards, on the one hand, 
“an out-and-out pacifism and con- 
centration on inner problems, ” and, 
on the other, ‘towards revolu- 
tionary action and complete domi- 
nation by one group within the 
State in the interests of social 
change.” Any one who studies 
modern little reviews as a group 
sees clearly a wide-spread majority 
movement away from the second of 
these tendencies, if not necessarily 
all the way towards the first. I shall 
say more about this later ; the point 
to stress here is that the trend is 
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heralded, as is often the case, by the 
poets through their magazines. 

Here might be worth mentioning, 
in passing, four technical develop- 
ments that become apparent from a 
study of a wide variety of poetry 
reviews. These are towards (1) a 
greater proportion of work by new 
and. unknown poets (Poetry, Lon- 
don, recently issued a whole number 
devoted to newcomers), (2) much 
longer poems, as well as complete 
scenes and acts from poetic dramas, 
(3) increased emphasis, by poets of 
many different outlooks, upon the 
need to reaffirm human values and 
the importance of individual free- 
dom, and (4) greater attention and 
space to the nationalist and dialect 
poetry of Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
and other small countries—an 
exemple of the last being the ap- 
pearance of Poetry (Scotland), aim- 
ing to provide a meeting place for 
the work of Scottish poets, much of 
it in Gaelic and Lallan. 

This brings me to the second 
significant trend—the revival and 
revitalisation of nationalist and 
regional cultures. Significant because 
it occurs at a time of the most power- 
ful arguments and movements to- 
~wards a vast centralised administra- 
tion of the world and its peoples. 
Everyone agrees upon the necessity 
for international understanding and 
world co-operation but not everyone, 
it is apparent, agrees that this can 
best be obtained via the machina- 
ticns of a huge and artificially 
imposed bureaucracy. An alterna- 
tive view for which there is increas- 
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ing support—particularly among 


“artists and writers—is that world 


brotherhood will be more naturally 
established via communities of free 
individuals, freely federated on a basis 
of mutual aid. In the economic 
sphere this would mean, in the words 
of Herbert Read, the evolution of 
“communities of self-governing in- 
dustries, free alike from the un- 


. checked rule of monopoly capital and 


the centralised control of the State.” 
In the cultural sphere there would 
be the happier tendency for art to 
develop on a regional basis, deriving 
renewed strength fronr local tradi- 
tions and craftsmanship, becoming, 
as it should be, an intrinsic part of 
the pattern of everyday life. From 
this point of view it is encouraging to 
note the recent appearance of several 
reviews aiming at just such a revival. 
A country’s or a region’s art soon 
withers and wastes if it lacks direc- 
tion and, above all, a means of 


_expression. “‘ Too often the Scottish 
‘artist has succumbed quite uncon- 


sciously to the idea that all critical 
standards have their locale in London 
and must necessarily continue to do 
so,” complains Scottish Art and 
Letters, and adds: “Itis only when 
the writers and artists find an interest 
and encouragement among their own 


people that they are likely to use 


their best material.” The revived 
Wales, heralding a Welsh Renais- 
sance, suggests that Welsh writers 
and artists would do themselves no 
harm if they could tramp up and 
down their countryside and help to 
re-create a Wales where, in the words 
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of Matthew Arnold, quoted by a 
contributor, 


the past still lives, where every place has its 
tradition, every name its poetry, and where 
the people, the genuine people, know this 
past, this tradition, this poetry, and hve urth 
at and cling to +t. 


In Ireland Irish Wriitug and Irish 
Harvest are two lively new collec- 
tions, and the Bell, now settled down 
as a vigorous outlet for new Irish 
writing, constantly protests against 
the fantastic censorship of the Irish 
Government and pleads for the right 
of expression of Irish writers and 
artists. Iam not here assessing the 
worth of these publications—that 
would require an article on its own— 
but merely pointing what seems 
the obvious fact, that, because these 
magazines exist, Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish writers have today a much bet- 
ter chance of self-expression than for 
many a long day. Without their 
own publications—and the Welsh 
and Scottish writers at least have 
often been without them—too many 
of these writers are restricted to in- 
frequent publication in English re- 
views—a haphazard and inadequate 
state of affairs from al! points of 
view. . 


And so, fairly naturally, to the 
third trend, which may have develop- 
ed quietly but should prove a last- 
ing one. That is the appearance in 
Britain during the war period of a 
number of literary reviews publish- 
ed by and for the refugees from 
European countries that were occupi- 
ed by the Germans. Many of them 
were circulated, via underground 


movements, in the occupied coun- 
tries, thus providing a precious lit- 
erary contact with the peoples there. 
At the same time, it is significant 
‘that many of these reviews print at 
least a part of their contents (or 
duplicate the whole ) in English, thus 
providing British readers with an 
unusually intimate introduction to 
current literary trends and ideas of 
other Europeans. At the same time 
praise is due to many English re- 
views which have devoted consider- 
able space to the work of overseas 
writers—notably New Writing and 
Daylight, Horizon, Windmill, Our 
Time, Translation and Now. 
Conversely, there have been re- 
views such as La France Libre and 
the Belgian Message, to mention but 
two, which have published werk by 
and about British writers, so that 
the introduction and acquaintance 
becomes a mutual one. Besides 
Message and La France Libre such 
reviews as the Norwegian Norseman, 
the Czech Review-'43 and Review-'44, 
and the Greek Hellas have all main- 
tained an excellent standard and 
have been carried on after the war. 
Certainly this sort of cultural inter- 
change can do nothing but good. 
` An example of what can usefully 
be done in this direction is provided 
by an arrangement whereby La 
France Libre and Penguin New 
Writing occasionally reprint items 
from one another’s pages. A varia- 
tion, more particularly in regard to 
poetry, was envisaged by the editor 
of Poetry (London), in welcoming 
the establishment of Poetry (Scot- 
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land). He looked forward to the 
appearance of 

cousin-periodicals all over Europe, 
each Iccal inthe sense that it featured 
home boets most strongly ; each inter- 
national in the sense that it featured 
the firest new poetry of all lands ina 
smaller measure. 


The work of foreign writers is 
also Seing given increasing space 
in tké book-magazines or book- 
anthclogies. These divide them- 
selves into three groups—short-story 
collections, Services anthologies and 

, anthologies designed to illustrate a 
particular theme, movement or way 
of life. í 

Th2 development of numerous 
short-story collections was one of 
the most pronounced features of 
war-fime literature, and one that 
has come to stay. It is only neces- 

‘ sary to compare the pre-war attitude 
towards short stories, both oi the 
_reading public and publishers, with 
the attitude today. Before the war 
-a book of short stories was the rarest 
thinz, undertaken grudgingly by a 
publisher and read by the public 
witr great unwillingness. Today, 
quite apart from the general collec- 
tions, there are numerous Docks of 
short stories by individual wri- 
ters being published, and in large 
quantities. William Sansom, Mac- 
laren Rose, Alun Lewis, Mulk Raj 
Anand, Hsiao Chi’en, are just a few 
recent examples, without mention- 
ing older established wri-ers like 
O'Connor, Coppard, Bates, Town- 
seni Warner, Maugham, etc. Now 
this development is not due to any 
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emotional change of heart by the 
publishers but very largely arises out 
of the success of the various general 
short-story collections that are now 
so well established. Modern Reading, 
Selected Writing, English Story, 
Penguin New Writing, Writing Today 
and International Short Stories, to- 
gether with more recent collections, 
have all helped to educate and create 
a wide public for the short story.. 

` The Services anthologies had a 
curious up-and-down career. At 
first they were rather shocking. Just 
as in the ’30’s there was a fixed idea 
that anything written by a plumber 
or a miner or a shipyard apprentice 
must be worth publishing simply 
because he was a proletarian—so in 


- the earlier part of the war anything 


written by anybody in any sort of 
uniform seemed automatically to be 
put into print. Later on some more 
responsible editing took place and 
so we had a number of competent, 
if not very exciting, collections such 
as Bugle Blast, Poems from the Forces, 
Air Force Poetry, N. F. S. Anthology. 
But the long war years rather dulled 
the edges. After Sansom and Henry 
Green òn life in the N. F. S., Alun 
Lewis and Maclaren Rose pn the 
Army, Fanfarlo on the Blitz, Koestler 
on concentration camps, and so 
on—the inevitable imitations fall 
flat, and even the writers mentioned 
go further afield in development of 
their craftsmanship. Today the 
highly topical, rough-and-ready 
Services collections are near their 
end. They have at the least been 
valuable practice-grounds. 
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_ But the other type of anthologies, 
those built up around specific themes 
or ideas, are a much more ambitious 
field of publications. It is through 
them, together with a number of 
reviews, that one can trace the 
emergence of a schoo! of writing suc- 
cessive to that of the Auden-Isher- 
wood group. I hesitate to plunge 
into this per-lous business of label- 
ling but it is fairly accepted that as 
from about 1938 there has grown up 
the Apocalyptic group of writers led 
by J. E. Hendry and Eenry Treece. 
Writings by this group have since 
permeated into an increasing num- 
ber of little reviews, as well as find- 
ing collective representation in three 
anthclogies, The New Apocalypse, 
The White Horseman, and The Crown 
and the Sickle, On the other hand, 
the so-termed proletarian writing 
that was made too much of some 
years ago—the fault lying entirely, 
one feels, with the very un-proletar- 
ian intellectuals who tried, somewhat 
gracelessly, tc enter a sphere quite 
beyond their comprehension—has 
now settled down to a more normal 
level. 


More recenzly the Apocalyptic 
movement has, or soit seems, merged 
into a somewhat more mature 
though equally individualist move- 


ment. Itis a loose and heterogeneous 
movement, which is all to the good, 
indeed it is perhaps more of a 
spontaneous trend—but there is no 
doubt that its ideas are widely 
spread among contemporary little 
reviews. Today one finds an increas- 
ingly individualist, but responsible, 
attitude in numerous places. It is 
practically impossible to sum up the 
new individualist outlook in con- 
temporary British writing but I will 
have a try in conclusion by quoting 
from the editorial of Transformation 
No. 1:— 


We believe that man’s freedom lies 
in the discovery of his vocation and his 
liberty to reside not in abstention but 
in action based on self-discipline and 
co-operation. Man’s freedom can only 
come to him from within, for he alone 
can discover his vocation and be its 
final judge; no one else, no individual, 
no collective group can take away this 
duty and fight his personal battles in 
his personal world. 


Taking this as a basis, working at 
the same time for mutual, freely- 
chosen co-operation between all peo- 
ples and communities, British little 
reviews and their writers can, and 
must, make their voices heard ina 
future which holds great peril for 
individual values and freedom. 


DENYS VAL BAKER 


COLOUR PREJUDICE: A WORLD PROBLEM 


[ Prof. Oliver C. Cox, Ph.D., of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute in Alabama, U.S.A., sociologist and economist, seeks in this article 


‘the roots of colour prejudice. 


He finds it, fortunately, to be not innate, not 


natural to man, but springing, as most evils spring, from human selfishness. 
Once colour prejudice is seen in all its ugliness, as an attempt to salve the 
conscience of the privileged by justifying exploitation, it becomes an obvious 
morai weakness in individual or nation, to be confessed with shame and fought 
against with vigour by right-thinking men.—ED. ] 


Although the term colour prejudice 
is in common use, it is, none-the-less, 
a misleading designation for racial 
aniagonisms. The term implies in- 
stinctual aversion on the part of one 
people for the colour of another, 
and this is supposed to be the basis 
of race relations in the modern 
world. Colour, however, is only the 
apparent motive for the antagonism 
agairst darker peoples in almost 
every nation. ` 


Colour prejudice never suggests 
prejudice of coloured peoples against 
white people—and this is revealing. 
Elsewhere we have attempted to 
show that race prejudice is complete- 
ly a European invention and never 
existed before about 1492. It would 
be very erroneous to blame all white 
people for injecting this poison into 
the cultural existence of this age, 
though the malady has afflicted the 
great masses of Europeans. 


The reason we cannot condemn 
any people for race prejudice is that 
(a) race prejudice is not basically a 
problem for morality, and (6) it is 
an inextricable element of modern 
capitalist civilization. Its spread has 


been co-extensive with the spread of 
capitalism. Therefore, since capital- 
ism has developed almost exclusively 
among Europeans and since it has 
been carried to every part of the 
world by white business men espec- 
ially, we must study their motives 
and devices among the coloured 
peoples to understand the various 
patterns of race relations. Capital- 
ism, although it is today fighting a 
losing battle, has been, on the whole, 
the most efficient and productive 
culture known. We are concerned 
here only with one of its attributes, 
which happens to be negative but 
which apparently can be abolished 
only with the system itself. 


From the point of view of the 
economic interests of a certain class 
of white people, we may explain such 


“variations in race relations as obtain 


in different countries. The pattern 
of race prejudice differs characteris- 
tically in Brazil, Mexico, Trinidad, 
the United States, England, India, 
Java and South Africa. A descrip- 
tion of these differences would lead 
us beyond the extent of this discus- 
sion. 
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Let us look into the nature of race 
prejudice. Besides wars and other 
sporadic condicts ‘among groups, 
incited by immediate causes such as 
claims to land or disputes over 
sovereignty, tere appear to be three 
standing possibilities of social divis- 
ion. These are based upon (a) group 
patriotism, (b) social status, and (e) 
political-class interests. In discus- 
sions of race prejudice these three 
have been freqiently confused. 

It is a universal characteristic of 
social bodies to believe that their 
way of existeice constitutes the 
norm, which that of other similar 
groups can at nost only approach. 

“The customary ways of other groups 

may even seem ridiculous, as when 
the primitive Mozambique Negroes 
laughed at the early-sixteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese adventurers be- 
cause the latter wore clothes. Al- 
though this groip patriotism tends 
.to perpetuate estrangement between 
peoples, it need not be an antagonis- 
tic attitude. Hs social function 
seems to be taat of maintaining 
group solidarity. Race prejudice 
does: not grow oat of tnis. 

Then, there are status divisions 
within societies—feudal estates, 
castes and socia classes. In these 
status groups ordinarily each mem- 
ber of the society accepts his posi- 
tion naturally. Social estates may 
be thought of a; larger or smaller 
groups occupying higher or lower 
social levels witk rights and privi- 
leges rigidly determined in law or 
custom. In certzin feudal societies 
of Europe serfs, yeomen, knights 





and barons constituted social estates. 
It seems very likely also that the 
social-status divisions among the 
early Indian Aryans were social 
estates instead of the atomized social 
groups later called castes. Social 
estates’ are never organized mili- 
taristically for protecting status 
prerogatives because lower estates, 
schooled in the social etiquette, tend 
willingly to concede the privileges 
of higher estates. 

Castes are status groups with 
economic functions. There is a whole 
school of social scientists, especially 
articulate in the United States, 
which insist that caste relations are 
identical with race relations. Such 
Indian scholars as G. S. Ghurye 
(Caste and Race in India) and 
Nripendra K. Dutt (Origin and 
Growth of Caste in India) have Sip- 
ported this view. Although at this 
time we can attempt neither to 
describe the caste system nor to 
analyze the logic of these writers, it 
is important to realize that race 
relations are not caste relations. 
The caste differences divide society 
into a peaceful social structure, and 
the system, barring external inter- 
ference, may continue indefinitely. 

The status system of Western 
society, which may be observed at 
its highest perfection in the great 
cities, constitutes a gradient of social 
statuses. Each individual tends to 
carry his social status independent- 
ly. For purposes of classification 
this gradient has been ordinarily 
thought of as divided into the upper, 
the middle and the lower class. 
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Here, too, tke individual takes his 
social position for granted and. ex- 
cept during periods of greai social 
change, he does not conceive of it 
as involving a social problem. Status 
rivalry between groups that approx- 
imate each other in social Sosition 
never brings the system as a whole 
into question. 

On the other hand, political class- 


es, about which Karl Marx wrote 


much, tend to organize against each 
other in revolutionary struggles for 
power. In modern times the great 
political-class involvements have 
been the feudalists versus the bour- 
geoisie and the bourgeoisie versus 
the proletariat. The success of the 
bourgeoisie over the feudalists, as 
in the French Revolution, estab- 
lished capitalism with its proletarian 
complement. In order to appreciate 
race-prejudice phenomena in all 
their pervasiveness it is necessary to 
recognize the inevitability cf the 
proletarianization of peoples under 
capitalism and the nature of the 
propagandist rationalizations con- 
trived for its justification. 

Capitalism can function only if it 
has a mass of workers whcse labour 
can be exploited. Since the producer 
is interested in. labour only as a 
cheap commodity, the worker is 
most conveniently conceived of as 
being non-human. All race preju- 
dice has behind it this social drive 
to degrade human beings to the level 
of beasts. ~ ; 

The crucial business in hand is to 
observe the operation of this at- 
tribute of capitalism as it affects 


white and coloured people distinctly. 
The history of white workers in 
Europe under capitalism may be 
compared with that of coloured 
workers in other parts of the world. 
In England, for example, under 
early capitalism, there was the same 
tendency to “ enslave ” and brutalize 
the workers, to keep them ignorant 
and to suppress their every effort 
to improve their condition, as that 
which was directed against Negroes, 
say, in the United States. Quite 
frequently during the debates on 
the morality of slavery in the British 
Empire, the condition of workers in 
England was described as being 
worse than that of the Negro slaves 
in the West Indies. 

In capitalist societies the selfish 
need for human exploitation must 
be rationalized. The exploiters 
must demonstrate logically that the 
exploited people deserve their fate, 
and this has been attempted in 
regard to both coloured and white 
workers. Race prejudice emerges 
from and is developed by this propa- 
ganda when it is the purpose of the 
capitalists to exploit an entire people. 
The propaganda is most successful 
when it is able to convince a public 
that a whole group of people, most 
easily classified by their colour, is 
only partly human, or subhuman. 

The history of this process, which 
began its irreversible. trend during 
the epoch of the great discoveries, is 
rather involved. It was made possi- 
ble particularly because European 
capitalists found neither capitalism 
nor white people in any other part of 
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the world. The European adven- 
turers looked upon all the American 
Indians and -heir resources as ex- 
ploitable; in Java the Dutch ‘con- 
ceived of the entire country-as one 
great estate with white masters and 
coloured producers; in the West 
Indies workers were purchased like 
cattle in the open market ; in India 
the French and English traders 
fought to the death for control of 
Mohammedan and Hindu puppets 
through whom the labour and re- 
sources of the people have been 
exploited.’ This is the real and 
effective basis of race prejudice ; the 
propaganda justifies it. 

Race prejudice, then, is simply an 
aspect of political-class prejudice 
and, although it takes different forms 
in different countries, the interests 
of the coloured peoples oz the world 
remain nevertheless bound up with 
those of the working-class every- 
where. For this reason, the greatest 
` threat to the continuance of racial 
antagonism comes from the organiz- 
ed efforts of this class, especially in 
the great cities cf the West. It need 
hardly be said that the substitution 
of native ‘coloured capitalists for 


whites will not solve the social prob- 
lems of the great masses of*colour- 
ed people. The solution rests in 
the establishment of democracies 
and the complete liquidation of both 
feudalists and capitalists. 

In the United States the institu- 
tion most feared and hated in the 
South is the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a great labour union 
which has decided to organize black 
and white workers together. In 
Russia there is no race conflict, and 
all capitalist countries are panicky 
over Russia’s potentialities for out- 
spoken condemnation of race prej- 
udice and discrimination. Because 
the entire economic life of Great 
Britain is geared to a world system 
of imperialism and exploitation of 
coloured peoples and their resources, 
even the present Labour Govern- 
ment becomes overwhelmed in its 
attempt to establish a peaple’s 
democracy. It is probably saie to 
say that the world will be freed of 
“ colour prejudice’ just as soon as 
it becomes free from the need to ex- 
ploit the labour and resources of 
human beings for private profit. 

OLIVER C. Cox 


THE SPIRIT OF ASIA AND OF INDIA 


[ Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri treats here a timely topic. 
What will an awekened Asia anda regenerated India have to offer to the world ? 
India’s greatness lies primarily in the spiritual and moral basis of her culture. 
It is not cults and creeds that the West needs from India today but the concept 
of man’s divine potentialities and that of Dharma, the Religion of Duty and of 
Law, of Order which is Beauty, which have been the spring of India’s own 


perennial vitality.—Eb. ] 


asia is awake and 
‘fronts a new sunrise of her being 
with courage end confidence, it is 
for her to know herself as she is and 
also to realise the real motive force 
of her being. tke heart whose inces- 
sant pumping of the rich blood- 
stream of the higher life has kept 
her in health and power. She can- 
not realise he-self better than be- 
holding herself in the magic mirror 
of Shelley’s zenius, especially in 
Prometheus Unbound, and she cannot 
realise her own heart, viz., India, 
better than by beholding herself in 
the twin magic mirrors of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and ‘Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vamsa. I shall try in this essay in a 
brief and saggestive manner to 
assist in this zask. 


Now that 


To know Shelley the poet we 
must know Shelley the man. He 
was a meeting point of Platonism 
and the French Revolution. Hazlitt 
said: ‘‘ The French Revolution was 
the only match that ever tock place 
between philosophy and experience.” 
I must urge that Platonism was 
another such match. A more excit- 
ing and successful match was played 
in the India of the Upanishadic Age, 


but that is by the way. Shelley 
posed as an atheist, but was really a 
denizen of the Civitas Det. He was 
also a cosmopolitan, an internation- 
alist, a supreme humanitarian. He 
loved liberty as intensely as he loved 
humanity. Benjamin Franklin once 
said, ‘‘ Where liberty is, there is my 
country.” That was the vision of 
Shelley also. Mentally he lived 
habitually in the ideal world of 
liberated humanity. 

When such a spirit takes up the 
drama of the liberation of Man, we 
can well expect an atmosphere more 
rarefied, more ethereal, more divine, 
than that which we habitually 
breathe. I am not concerned here 
with an exposition of the true in- 
wardness of the great mystical drama 
which is one of the marvels of the 
world’s literature. Shelley’s aim in 
Prometheus Unbound is to substitute 
divine love for diabolical passion and 
possessiveness, as the motivation 
of human action, and to defy tyranny 
of all sorts and degrees till perfect 
liberation is attained. 

The defiant spirit of man as 
symbolised in Prometheus is the son 
of Mother Earth and is oppressed 
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and fettered by Jupiter. But he 
forgives his enemy and becomes full 
of the spirit of Ahimsa. He knows 
the doom of Jupiter. Panthea tells 
him that ‘ Asia waits in that far 
Indian vale.” Asia is the spirit of 
love, A wondrous radiance shines 
ın and from her. 


The tyranny of Jupiter is over- 
thrown by his own child Demogorgon. 
All evil bears within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Prometheus 
is liberated. He addresses Asia as 
“ Thou light cf life, shadow of beauty 
unbeheld.’’ He is united with Asia; 
the spirit of freedom is in blissful 
union with the spirit of love. 
Demogorgon’s final pean in praise of 
Prometheus is famous; from it a 
few lines may be quoted here :— 

To suffer woes wh:ch Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To deity Power, which seems omnipotent, 
To love and bear, to hope, till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This 1s alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

Thus the reign of universal love 
and peace begins. We have in this 
great play a teaching of supreme 
beauty and value. The Spirit of 
Man must become full of ahimsa and 
love, it must defy all tyranny and 
achieve liberation. Only then can 
it be united with Asia, the radiant 
spirit of love. 

In Valmiki’s Ramayana we have 
in the Sundara Kanda a description 
of the expeditions sent by Sugriva, 
east, west, south and north to search 
for Sita. Though much of the 
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geography seems to be fanciful, we 
have a reference there to trans- 
Indian countries such as Yava- 
dweepa, Swarnaroopyaka, Yavana, 
Saka, Balhika, Cheena, Parama- 
cheena, showing that India was in 
contact with the rest of Asia. Kali- 
dasa’s description of the military 
expeditions of Raghu shows how 
Raghu overran the countries of the 
Persians, of the Huns and of other 
peoples. In Raghuvamsa, iv. 31, Kal- 
idasa says that Raghu’s expedi- 
tion was a civilising expedition and 


‘that he dug tanks in deserts, built 


bridges over rivers, and cleared the 
jungles. In another place in the 
poem he describes how the Indian 
expeditions never uprooted the polit- 
ical life of other lands but merely 
raised the standards of life there. He 
says in Shakuntala that Bharata was 
called so because of his protective 
effort in behalf of the whole world 
(Lokasya Bharanath). When we 
study the religious overflow of Bud- 
dhism over Asia and the political 
overflow of India over South-east 
Asia, we see that no attempt was 
made to uproot and supplant. What 
was effected was a cultural trans- 
formation. As Swami Vivekananda 
says well :— 

Like the gentle dew that falls un- 
heard in the night but brings to blossom 
the fairest of roses in the morning, 
such has been the contribution of 
India to the thought of the world. 


. Thus India’s exploratory overflow 
over Asia as described in the Rama- 
yana became a military overflow, as 
described in the Raghuvamsa, and 
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eventually, as the result of Bud- 
dhism, became a cultural and spir- 
itual overflow. Later yet, there was 
a colonial overflow, especially over 
Scuth-east Asia end Indonesia. But 
this colonial overflow was not of the 
exploiting, impezialistic type as in 
the present vainglorious civilised 
epoch but was z civilising and cul- 
tural overflow,.=he Indians settling 
down in the new lands and raising 
the social, economic, political, 
cultural and spiritual life in the re- 
gions occupied by them. This was 
not done to dra.n their wealth into 
India but to spread a higher civilisa- 
tion in the new regions. The highest 
achievements in this direction are to 
be found in Angkor Vat and Boro- 
Budur. Quite recently a manuscript 
in Sanskrit dated 856 A.D. was un- 
earthed at Prambanan in Java 
where there $ a famous Hindu 
temple to this day. . 
In ancient Indian geograph 

Jambudweepa is Asia and Saka- 
dweepa is Europe. Thouga, owing 
to political and religious c_eavages, 


Asia tried to overrun Europe in the 


past and late> on Europe overran 
Asia, yet in ancient Indian geography 
we find both together, t. e., Eurasia, 
called Aswakrantha, f. e., “ horse- 
shaped.” If we look at the map 
carefully Europe does look like a 
horse’s head and Asia like ts body | 

Apart from indications in poetry 
and geography and history, there is 
no doubt thaf Asia is the nome and 
birthplace of all the religions of the 
world. The great function of Asia 
has been the humanisation and 
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divinisation of man. She has always 
tried to synthesise philosophy and 
experience and to sublimate our 
petty life which is “ rounded with a 
sleep. ” The vital force which enabl- 
ed Asia to fulfil such a mission in the 
world came undoubtedly from India. 
India has been and is and will be the 
heart of Asia, the mother of religions 
and the saviour of the human soul. 


“She is even today playing well the 


match between philosophy and 
experience. 

One word must be said about the 
world’s need of Asia. I have till 
now been referring to the vision of 
the supreme poets about Asia. The 
Indian politicians, as well as the 
Asian politicians outside India, have 
also given us their vision and their 
voice. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who is India’s as well as Asia’s 
authentic voice on the political plane, 
said in inaugurating the recent Asian 
Relations Conference at New Delhi 
on March 23rd :— 

We have no designs against any- 
body ; ours is a great design of promot- 
ing peace and progress all over the 
world....Asia, after a long period of 
quiescence, has suddenly become 
important again in world affairs.... 
There can be no peace unless Asia 
plays her part. 


Here, he said, the mind of man 
had “ searched unceasingly for truth 
and the spirit of man shone out 
like a beacon which lightened up the 
whole world.” And India today, 
now emerging into freedom is, as 
Pandit Nehru said, “ the- natural 
centre and focal point of the many 
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forces at work in Asia. ” 

Let me recall here Beaconsfield’s 
words about Asia and Europe :— . 

Unhappy Asia! Do vou call it un- 
happy Asia? The land cf divine needs 
and divine thought! Its slumber is 
more vital than the waking life of the 
rest of the globe, as the dream of 
genius is more precious than the vigils 
of ordinary men. Unhappy Asia, do 
you call it? Itis the unhappiness of 
Europe over which I mourn. 


A revivified Asia will, as he pre- 
dicted, act upon Europe. 

Let us take heart from the united 
vision and voice of poets and polit- 
icians. Let us remember the beauti- 
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ful and fiery words in which Shrimati - 


Sarojini Devi, who is both poet and 
politician, expressed the dream and 
destiny of Asia in her presidential 
address at the Asian Relations 
Conference :— 

Asia shall redeem the world....We 
move onwards and onwards and on- 
wards, higher and higher and higher 
till we ascend to the stars. Who shall 
hamper our ascent to the stars? Who 
will bid us “ Half! Thus far and no 
farther” ? We do not cry for the 
moon. We pluck it from the skies and 
wear it upon the diadem of Asia’s 
freedom. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


i SCIENCE IS ARRIVING 


Prof. Michael Polanyi, in his leading 
article in the April Nineteenth Century 
and After, on “ Freedom in Science,” 
bases the scientist’s claim to self-direc- 
tion on the coherence of science. His 
individual impulses are respected in 
science only in so far as they are dedi- 
cated to its tradition and disciplined 
by its standards. Each scientist ad- 
justs his activities to the results 
achieved by others, making science a 
co-ordinative effort. 


Scientific research differs from work- 
ing a picture puzzle, Professor Polanyi 
suggests, in that the scientist is given 
no assurance of an intelligible and dis- 
coverable ground plan. But surely this 
is negatived by his concession that: 
...every new discovery claims to form an 
addition to the system of science as trans- 
mitted from the past. There is inherent there- 
fore in each new claim to discovery the 
practical affirmation of a coherent system of 
truth, which is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion into yet unexplored regions. 

Coherence and freedom in society, 
he writes, depend on “the extent to 
which men uphold their belief in the 
reality of truth, justice, charity and 
tolerance and accept dedication to the 
service of these realities.” “ It seems,” 
he warns, “that unless we radical- 


ly reaffirm to-day the transcendent 
foundations of our civilisation,” the 
logical outcome of the inadequacy of 
the ideas of our time “will not be 
delayed for long. ” 


Science, Professor Polanyi might 
have added, gives its own factual 
confirmation even of those transcen- 
dent values. It has established, for 
example, the indispensability of intel- 
lectual honesty to advance in knowl- 
edge; the operation of cause and effect 
in the material world and, more re- 
cently, in psychosomatics, in relations 
between the psychomental and the 
physical; the facts of interdependence 
and symbiosis, of the' synchronous and 
rhythmic activity characteristic of 
health, and of bodily disease being the 
organic nutritive expression of the “sin 
of separateness ” in the bodily tissue. 

Scientists, he declares, dedicated “ to 
the advancement of an intellectual 
process beyond their control” and to 
the upholding of traditional values, 
“form a community believing in a 
certain spiritual reality and covenanted 
to the service of this reality.” A far 
cry, surely, from the scientific material- 
ism of the closing years of the last 


“century | 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A LITERARY CATHEDRAL * 


Walt Whitman. a poet for untried 
youth and experieaced age, is a writer 
of extremes, of the world en masse and 
the individual ; of purity and animal- 
ism ; of both roug? and gentle quality ; 
of crudity and an idiom subtly 
wrought : in a word, he perhaps rep- 
resents inspired natural mar more 
closely than any other poet. He is 
more a man, cosmic man feel:ng out 
and forward, than pure artist. Those 
of finer esthetic perception wil at first 
reject him thorgh ultimately they 
must come to appreciate his individual 
medium, the long, slow, irregular lines 
surging back anc forth like the tides 
of the sea. ; 

This new Everyman edition contains 
all the poems Whitman wrote, with 
an introductory interpretation by that 
fine scholar Emory Holloway o? Queens 
College, New York City. Professor 
Holloway likens that vast accumulat- 
ing construction Leaves of Grass, in its 
nine editions from 1855 to 1892, to a 
Gothic cathedra: with its entrance (in 
“Inscriptions ’’:, its “ nave, with its 
reminders of nature in its branching 
trees of chisellec stone and its sunlight 
stained by high windows...devoied' to 
the education, the functions, and the 
divine capabilities of the individual 
personality ’’ leading on “toward the 
elevating beauty of the alter in the 
distance.” Thre are “little chapels 
exfoliating in all directions, each a 
miniature, in its way, of the edifice: 


, 


as a whole.” Perhaps readers may 
retort that Whitman’s earthy concep- 
tion of one aspect of man, his emphasis 
on sex and his hints at a physical rela- 
tion between males, can have no fit- 
ting place in the temple of God; but to 
Whitman man was God’s temple, 
ideally a strong splendid temple of 
creative beauty. From what we know 
of his life much of the rather gross talk 
of procreation, of physical caress, was 
almost certainly, since man and ideal- 
ist were so closely interknit, the expres- 
sion of a wish-fulfilment : Whitman is 
giving vent in words to feelings he 
could not physically relieve. That 
same impotence led him, whom many 
who knew him felt to have been of 
innate honesty and purity, to childish 
lies about himself ranging from an ex- 
aggeration of the sales of his books to 
the statement that he had begotten 
six children. : 

But we in this outspoken, more 
scientific age can more easily swallow 
the grosser, falser aspect of Whitman 
than could his nineteenth-century con- 


` temporaries; finding it rather more 


pitiful than shocking. That Whitman 
was a poet, a genuine mystic poet, 
there can be no doubt; in .Keats’s 
definition a ‘chameleon poet” con- 
tinually “filling some other body. ”. 
In ‘ Sparkles from the Wheel, ”’ a per- 
fect etching of a knife-grinder with 
children watching him, Whitman 
writes of 








* Leaves of Grass. 
Ltd., London. 4s.) 


By Warr WHITMAN. 


(Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent and Sons, 
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Myself effusing and fluid, a phantom curiously floating, 
now here absorb'd and arrested, 
The group (an uominded pont set in a vast surround- 


ing ), 

"Peto Peaatee: quet children, the load, proud, restive 
base of the streets, 

The low hoarse purr of the whirling stone, the light- 
press'd blade, 

Diffusing. dropping, sideways-darting-in tiny showers of 


gold, 
Sparkles from the wheel, 


It was Whitman’s avowed intent to 
range first over the vast, sprawling, 
ever-widening stream of American life 
and then beyond it, interpreting, ex- 
horting, praising man and his work; to 
sing for those who were dumb; to open 
the eyes of those who were not yet 
aware of the beauties of life. As an 
interpreter of the joy of nature he 
stands high. But, dear as nature in 


all its forms was to him, he turned in | 


greater ardour to his fellow-men, liking 
to live in a city, to rub shoulders with 
the masses, the common man. The 
low, the despised, the criminal, he 
could encompass in love and under- 
standing. 


To his own generation Whitman 
came most forcibly home in those 
terrible, pitiful poems of the Civil War, 
“ Drum-taps,” outcome of his work 
among the wounded. In these he 
presents an unforgettably vivid picture 
of that sad conflict, its pain, its cruelty. 
The tragic death of Abraham Lincoln, 
another national grief, linked him 
closer to the people with his “ O Cap- 
tain, My Captain’’—verses which 


Meet My People. By DEVENDRA 
SATYARTHI. Sangam Publishers, Ltd., 
Lahore. Rs. 7/8). This bock repre- 
sents the harvest from Shri Devendra 
Satyarthi’s indefatigable tilling of the 
Indian country-side. This Icver of the 
Indian peasant and his songs for years 
has travelled up and down the country, 
recording the folk-songs in many lang- 
uages, He translates many of them 
here. Their naivelé is often touching 
and attractive, but the themes are very 
frequently commonplace. The imagery 
is sometimes exceedingly crude, by 
sophisticated standards, and the aban- 
don of some of the songs—amcng them, 


incidentally prove how right he was to 
avoid in general a regular poetic form. 
The greater dirge for Lincoln ‘‘ When’ 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d ” 
is perhaps his finest poem, more 
closely constructed than much of his 
work, a rich embroidery on three 
emblems, the star of the national 
banner, the lilac (his own poignant 
loss) and the bird (tmumphant 
death ), The thrush “ shy and hidden ” 
“ Sings by himself a song, Song of the 
bleeding throat, Death’s outlet song of 
life,” “With pure deliberate notes 
spreading, filling the night ” :— 

Come lovely and scothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, aruiving, 


In the day, in the sight, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for abies and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! prase! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 
What has Whitman to offer us in 
our racked world today? Vitality, I 
think, hope and a sense of largeness, 
of bounds beyond our own circumscrib- 
ed; threatened lives. To some of us 
his voice may be too loud, too con- 
fident, but none can stop his ears to 
him, 
With music strong I como, with my cornets and my drums, 


I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play 
marches for conquer’d and slain persons 


Have you heard that 1t was good to gain theday ? 
I also say ıt 1s good to fall, battles are lost in the same 
spit 10 which they are won. 


Dorotuy HEWLETT 


perversely, the most poetic—makes 
their unexpurgated rendering highly 
vulnerable to the moralist’s attack. 
The songs and the story cf Hindu-Mus- 
lim clashes centuries old are ill-timed. 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand contributes, by 
way of introduction, an interesting in- 
dependent essay, which bears, however, 
only a quite oblique relation to the 
book itself. Both writers are moved 
by their sympathy with the village 
folk, but Shri Satyarthi is less the 
iconoclast than the esthete. The book 
is as delightfully illustrated as it is 
carelessly bound. 
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Indian culture, like the mighty 
Ganges, has beena continuity cf Aryan 
thought and civilization through the 
ages, giving unity and meaning to the 
lives of races ard centuries as it has 
passed through them, carrying -mmense 
promise, unassaiable certainty, And, 
like her, Indian culture has bean capri- 
cious too, in the sense that it manifests 
itself at different times in different 
Shapes. In cne age it is through epics 
that it sends >ut its message; in 
another through love lyrics and roman- 
tic stories; in yet another, through 
folk-songs and witty tales; cr it may 
be in the austere form of religious 
texts and moral precepts. Eut what- 
ever it is, its tone and temper, its 
strength and soirit are unmistakable, 
authentic, authoritative. The inter- 
preters of its different facets have been 
many and var.ed. Each n2w writer 
has discovered in it somethir.g to revi- 
talize his own ge, to infuse into it the 
spark that will keep burning the 
beacon-fires of the higher life. 

Among the masterpieces that enshrine 
the quintesserce of our culture the 
Ramayana is,-ndisputably the leading 
one. From the time of Valmiki till 
today, it has kept its pride >f place as 
the book that presents an idea: world, 
ideal kingship, manhood and woman- 
hood. To ccuntless millions it has 
been an unfeiling source of inspira- 
tion, guidance and strength Principal 
D. S. Sarma, whose several books on 


* The Pr-nce of Ayodhya. 
Madras Rs, 4/- Boards; Rs. 6/- Calico) 
Sri Rema 
Witty Taes of Badshah and Birbal. 
Princess Street, Bombay. Rs. 6/12) 
Eastern Light of Sanatan Culture. 
oF DHOLPUR 
Golden Jt-biles Souvenir. 
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Hinduism are deservedly popular, has 
in The Prince of Ayodhya attempted a 
purely literary approach to the Rama- 
yana. He considers the story as a 
tragedy, a romance and an epic. He 
narrates the story in simple language 
for the young. His’ view is that 
Valmiki had a high purpose in compos- 
ing the Ramayana, namely, the depic- 
tion of the conflict between Rama and 
Ravana as not so much between two 
races as between two civilizations, two 
ways of life. Its central purpose, 
according to the author, is to show 
that the true progress of humanity lies 
in its moral and spiritual evolution, 
not in material and scientific develop- 
ment. Valmiki’s message, he points 
out, anticipates in part Gandhiji’s 
message to our generation. The volume 
is typical of the author’s clear think- 
ing, sane interpretation and simple 
style. f 

. Relating to the same theme but with 
a slightly different emphasis is the 
Life and Teachings of Sri Rama by 
M. R. Sampatkumaran in the ‘‘ World 
Teachers Series.” In a short compass 
the author presents a brief but vivid 
account of the sublime life and exam- 
ple of Sri Rama. As divine Redeemer 
he embodies the noblest and most lov- 
able qualities, and remains the highest 
exemplar of the virtues to which hu- 
man nature can attain. Written with 
admirable scholarship, with penetra- 
tion and in a pleasing manner, this 





By D. S. Sarma. 
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little book should be read by all those 
who revere the Ramayana and its 
message. The last three chapters make 
very useful reading. 


In medieval India, with the advent 
of the Mughals, Indian life and thought 
received support from a new tributary. 
Of all the Mughal Kings that ruled 
India, Akbar was the best, a patron of 
arts and letters, a great inspirer, and a 
famous wit. Birbal was the chief lu- 
minary at his court, and their intellect- 
ual comradeship produced radiant 
sparks, Endowed with keen intellect, 
the poetic faculzy and flashing humour, 
Birbal has become a household word 
for wisdom, wit and repartee. The 
tales attributed to him constitute a 
mine of precious gems—brilliant in 
lustre and practical in use. Eighty 
short tales are presented in English 
translation for the first time by Prof. 
M.S. Patel in Witty Tales of Badshah 
and Birbal. Great credit is due to the 
author for his pioneering attempt, and 
to the publishers for the artistic get-up. 
The cover-designs, special-y drawn by 
Mr. Iqbal Husain, whose ancestors 
claimed close relations with Akbar 
and his court, are indeed well done, 
and give the reader a glimpse into the 
pomp and pageantry of the Mughal 
dynasty at its meridian. The volume 
embodies one aspect of Indian culture 
as it manifested itself in, medieval 
times, 


Eastern Light of Sanaian Culture 
brings us to modern India. The author, 
H. H. Maharaj Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singhji of Dholpur, is a philosopher 
and a devout student of ancient Hindu 
religion and culture. Bora and bred 
in an illustrious Hindu family, he has 
a rich background of religion and 
thought. With this as his skeet-anchor, 


he raises his voice in favour of the 
revival of spirituality. Like many 
others, he is appalled at the way in 
which the world has been moving down 
to materialism and selfishness. Yet 
he is not disheartened. He holds that 
Religion, as envisaged in Sandtan 
dharma, can alone save humanity. The 
book deals with different topics relat- 
ing to the Hindu religion, and bears 
testimony to the author’s faith in 
renascent Hinduism as a solvent of all 
human ills. The Sandtan culture, as 
he conceives it, is truly light from the 
East. One wonders how many of our 
rulers share the sentiments of this 
scholar-prince | 


One important aspect of the renais- 
sance in modern India is the emphasis 
that certain individuals have been 
laying on spiritual experience. One 
such is Sri Ramana Maharshi of the 
Ramanasraman at Tiruvannamalai in 
South India. The life history and 
spiritual development of this great 
soul reads like a romance. From his 
fourteenth year till tocay his has been 
a life of search and fulfilment. And 
many have been the pilgrims to whom 
the Maharshi has proved to be a 
beacon. Even foreigners from distant 
lands have acknowledged their indebt- 
edness to this sacred man of India, 
and sung his praises. The present 
volume contains tributes to the 
Maharshi from his disciples and ad- 
mirers, as well as interpretations of his 
teachings. The volume commemorates 
the day, 15th September 1896, when 
the Maharshi as young Venkatraman 
consecrated himself to transcendental 
life. The volume is bound to be a 
source of inspiration to those whose 
ambition it is to realise the Eternal 
Truth, the Self Supreme. India has 
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been known throrgh the ages zs the 
home of saints ard sages. Thet she 
still retains this proud title is proved 
by Sri Ramana Maharshi ard his 
Abode of Peace. The Golden Tudtlee 


The Timeless Moment. By WARNER 
Allen. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 
tos. 6d. ) 


A mystic is one who encounters an 
experience different in kind from those 
preceding it. He has traveled the 
Damascus Road. He has glimpsed a 
new heaven and a new earth. All 
attempts to describe this timeless tryst 
with the Eternal are only variations on 
the theme: “Behold I show you a 
mystery.” This is the reason why all 

. accounts of mystical experierce have 
an approximate air. Words seek to 
evoke what ther are impotert to ex- 
press. And therefore it is that, in the 
same way as genius is fully revealed 
only to genius, so the mystic is fully 
understood only by mystics. He can 
only invoke col.aboration: he cannot 
compel by logic. 

To Mr. Warner Allen, on the thresh- 
oid of fifty—-when he was listening to 
a performance of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony—camle an experience of this 
order. Before this illumination, “ the 
works of the great mystics, Christian 
and Pagan, did not appeal ” and were 
attributed to ‘‘the obscurity and irra- 
tional emotionalism of self-deception. ” 
But, as a result of illumination, there 


Souvenir is a repository of the religious 
and spiritual aspects of the culture 
which has vitalised India down. the 
centuries. i 


V. N. BHUSHAN 


occurred that process of “reversal ?’ so 
profoundly described by Martin Buber 
in his fundamental work-I and Thou, 
There is a time of maturing, when the true 
element of the human spirit, suppressed and 
buried, comes to hidden readiness, so urgent 
and tense, that it awaits only a touch from 
Him, who touches in order to bring forth. 


The Timeless Moment is the first 
result of this process of reversal—the 
process whereby that which was at the 
circumference moves slowly towards the 
centre; while that which occupied the centre 
abdicates—and journeys towards the circum- 
ference. 

Mr. Allen’s book—as the Contents 
page shows—is a super-conducted tour 
through, Mysticism, but, in a foreword, 
he expresses the hope that at a later 
date he will “ round off this preliminary 
inquiry into the nature of what is some- 
times called mystical experience with 
a fuller study of its significance in daily 
life.” Many readers will await this 
fuller study impatiently. 


It isnot possible to review The Time- 
less Moment in a few hundred words, 
but this notice will have achieved its 
purpose if it attracts the attention 
of those to whom this book belongs, 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Me 
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This is not a history of European 
philosophy in the ordinary sense. It 
bears the impress of Russell’s personal- 
ity throughout. He does not merely put 
together the reasonings cf a few select- 
ed philosophers of different schools. 
He goes beyond the schools to the social 
milieu, and analyses the trends of 
thought, social, economic, political, 
religicus, etc., which dominated the 
age and the community and found 
expression in some outstanding thinkers 
of the time. 
accorcing to Russell, products of the 
milien, and they in turn directed the 
thought of the community into definite 
channels, and provided a kind of work- 
ing philosophy for political leaders. 


According to him, writers like Rousseau - 


and Nietzsche have inspired in our time 
Fascist dictators like Hitler and Musso- 
lini, while Marx'is the spiritual guide’ 
of Russian totalitarianism. Russell has 
included in his masterly review ancient 
philosophy dominated by Christianity, 
and modern philosophy largerly influ- 
enced by science and technology. 

The book offers a clear statement of 
the doctrines of all eminent philosophers 
and of many less known thinkers who 
had great influence in their time, 
together with a running criticism of 
their views from the stand-point of 
logical empiricism; and also much 
other istorical matter presented in a 
new perspective of intense interest. 
It shows an unusual combination of 
breadth and depth of thought. 

There is, however, one important 
defect. It relates.to Russell’s special 
stand-point. He thinks logical Empir- 


These thinkers were, 


icism the culmination of philosophical 
thought, and the most rational and 
scientific way of tackling philosophical 
problems. 


In the welter of conflicting fanaticisms, 
one of the few unifying forces is scientific 
truthfulness.,..to have insisted upon the 
introduction of this virtue into philosophy, 
and to have invented a powerful method by 
which it can be rendered fruitful, are the 
chief merits of the philosophical school of 
which J am a member. 


He’ forgets that that system of” 


‘thought is itself the product of the 


scientific and mathematical formalism 
of the present day in the West, and the 
decay of spiritual idealism. He is 
accordingly unable to go beyond it to 
adopt a critical attitude towards it. 
He would even recommend a separation 
of the scientific from the religious 
aspect in philosophical thought. 

` Philosophers, from Plato to William James, 
have allowed their opinions as to the con- 
stitution of the universe to be influenced by 
the desire for edification: knowing, as they 
supposed, what behefs would make men 
virtuous, they have invented arguments, 
often very sophistical, to prove that these 
beliefs are true. For my part I reprobate 
this kind of bias, both on moral and intellect- 
ual grounds..., 

The virtue of scientific truthfulness 
or the habit of basing beliefs upon 
observations and inferences which are 
as far as possible impersonal is a virtue 
which is restricted to the narrow 
sphere of science. It is impossible to 
transport it into philosophy, which is 
at least as closely allied to religion 
as it is to science. Science is the 
lowest form of our theoretic tonscious- 


ness. It is when we are dissatisfied 





* History of Western Philosophy. By BERTRAND RussELt. (George Allen and Unwin, 
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with this, that we Legin to be reflective. 
Philoscphy is borm of such reflection. 
It begias where science ends. If there 
is no “higher” way of knowing, by 
which we can discover truths hidden 
from science, there is no need of a 
philosophy at all. 

The traditional proofs about God 
and other metaphysical entities may 
all be spurious. But reason may find 
in our own experience grounds for a 
new approach to reality, which may 
lead to unthcught-of results in the 
field cf knowledge itself. We cannot 
rule out a personel search for the real- 
ity wichin us, guided by reason kased on 
certain fundamenzal intuitions. 

In any case, th present concition of 


A New World. By W. B. BASHYR- 
PICKARD, B.A. (Cantab.). (The Wok- 
ing Muslim Mission and Literary Trust, 
The Shah Jehen Mosque, Woking, 
Surrey, England. 6s. or Rs. 3/8) 

To every man his vision, and, pre- 
eminently in tkis transition period 
when ideas ate -n flux, it is valuable 
for men of diffrent view-points to 
share their dreans of a better world. 
This book makas plain how closely 
Islam is in sympathy with many as- 
pirations of leacing Western thinkers. 
Mr. Pickard’s philosophical premises 
will satisfy nether Advait:sts nor 
orthodox Christians nor reincarnation- 
ists but, by hs different route, he 
reaches much the same desiderata. 
Mr. Pickard condemns all class-monop- 
olies and calls for equal oppcrtunities, 
and for good-will as the surest founda- 
tion for peace. He proves that true 
Islam stands to» for tolerance, quoting 


sophic thought in Europe. 
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Europe is a commentary upon its 
philosophy of life, which is dominated 
by the growth of science and technol- 
ogy, and inspired by the will to power. 
The great idealistic system-builders of 
European philosophy may not have 
given us philosophical truth. But they 
at least stimulated thought, and kept 
it tied to a moral and religious outlook. 
The modern empiricists are simply 
rattling the dry bones of logical form- 
alism, which has no bearing whatsoever 
upon the life of the community and 
which is strictly confined to the learned 
precincts of the schools—a sad com- 
mentary upon the leaders of philo- 


G. R. MALKANi 


reassuringly the Quran (2: 256): 
“ There is no compulsion in religion. ” 

If the author had thought things 
through, could he proclaim that “ every 
one of us must be at the work nearest 
to our hearts” ? There are monotonous 
tasks necessary in our civilisation, 
even repulsive tasks, that, unless justly 
rewarded in proportion to their- dis- 
tastefulness, surely none would do 
except by fair rotation or from either 
economic compulsion or selfless dedica- 
tion to the commonweal. 

Some of the ideas set forth are trite, 
for all the fresh approach, but some 
are admirable, e.g., Mr. Pickard’s in- 
sistence on the dignity of work, on the 
possibilities of leisure as distinct from 
idleness, on the sanctity of family 
relationships and on ‘‘ health of body, 
mind, soul and spirit” as the positive 
side of peace. 

E. M.H. 
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A DREAM-LIKE POEM * 


Laurence Binyon, Mr. Bottomley tells 
us, had pondered the theme of Merlin 
for many years before his death, always 
hoping for the leisure to devote himself 
to it entirely. This he was never 
granted, But although the poem upon 
which he had worked amid constant 
interruptiors for so long remains a 
fragment, lecking the Parts H and III 
he had planned for it, ir consists of no 
less than fcurteen scenes and forms a 
sufficiently self-contained poem, par- 
ticularly w:th the hints of what was 
intended to follow, which Mr. Bottom- 
ley has gleaned from letters, to stand 
by itself. Though cast in dialogue, 
such action as it kas is a slender thread 
that holds together, rather tenuously 
at times, an essentially spiritual drama. 
Binyon was drawn to the theme by 
learning ol another Merlin than the 
Arthurian, a Northern Merlin whose 
legend was that of a defeated fighter 
fleeing from the battle of Arderydd 
with a disordered mird, to find refuge 
by the waters cf the upper Tweed. 
Eventually he based his story on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's poem and his 
Merlin became a Welsh Prince Myrddyn, 
who in the height of battle was horrifi- 
ed by the spectacle af those who had 
fallen to his sword and, casting it away, 
took to the forest, there to search for 
an immaculate wisdom that could not 
be violated. In such a story Binyon 
could express a contemporary as well 
as a timeless meaning. Was not T. E. 
Lawrence such another Merlin in our 
own day? In this*Part I of the poem, 
Merlin seeks to escape the unresolved 
anguish of the spiritual man, caught in 


the great web of existence, by making 
himself invulnerable and independent 
of everyone. He longs to hear always 
the eternal music that he once hearc 
for a moment long ago. ~ 

It rose like the beginning of the dawn 

Out of the silence , it was like the voice 

Of one commanding, Come! 

I knew no want, no boundary, no 1mpedi- 

ment 

It flowed into my body, it was I 

It was my heart beating: 

The world was within me, 

It was to hear that music I was made. 

I have lost it. ` 

It ıs deep in the dark watér. 

But Taliesin, the bard, who sings af 
“the last wisdom of sorrowing mor- 
tals” as 

...the smile which enters the hard heart 
Which overcomes sorrow with all understand- 

ing, 
would teach him that the ecstasy cf 
that pure music must be humbled 
through love and suffering to human 
needs, if it is not to prove a dizzy 
rapture that imperils the soul. “ The 
powers of the Air ” as Saint Kentigern 
also says, 

. are in wait 

For the Soul that ıs so tempted 

Merlin acknowledges their truth. He 
sees that he has sought a freedom thet 
is ‘not for mortal mind” and he -s 
frightened by his abstract vision. But 
his dilemma remains. For to humb.e 
himself to his fellow-men seems to in- 
volve acceptance of the cruelty and 
corruption of existence. 

Could I but drink of the waters of ignorance, 
Then would I not be importuned, no, nor 

accused, r 
Then woald the sap again be running in the 

stem. 





_ * The Madness of Merlin. 
BOTTOMLEY. 


By LAURENCE BINYON. 
(Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 6s.) 


Wıth an Introduction by GORDON 
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Tnen were mere breath sweeter than all 
things else ; 

Taen would I be contented and companioned, 

Jadging not ancient terrors but accepting 
each, 


Irnocently cruel and happy in corruption. 

Then would I be unwounded, questioning 
nothing, 

Embrace my kind and turn to the sun rejoic- 
ing. i 

At the climax of his suffering he is 

tended by a country girl, Himilian, and 

knows the comfort of her love, only to 


recoil from it as from the snare of the- 


flesh. But Himilian is no Vivien, no 
sensual énchantress. She is homely 
zoodness ang womanly devotion. And 
though Merlin dreads in her the enclos- 
-cg bondage of earth and its generation, 


The Way of Acceptance: A New 
Verston of Lao Tse’s Tao Té Ching. By 
HerMoN Ovuip. (Andrew Dakers, 
Lzd.; London. 5s.) 


Translated by WITTER BYNNER. 
{ Nicholson and Watson, Ltd., London. 
“4s. 6d.') 

Probably more translations have been 
made of Lao Tzu’s Tao Té Ching than 
of any other book in the world except 
zFe Bible. Its small compass—about 
5,900 words in the Chinese—and the 
deceptive simplicity of its tersely 

` worded sentences have lured many to 
essay a task which was far beyond 
their powers. The result is that dozens 
af versions now exist which can hardly 
‘be recognized as representing the same 
“text. 

Here we have two new attempts 
which bear very little relation to each 
ctaer, but have at least one feature in 
common : neither of the two authors is 
able to read. Chinese! Mr. Bynner 


t 


The Way of Life according to Laotzu. _ 
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we know that eventually his wisdom 
must be reconciled to and completed 
in her love, his height in her depth. 
Such in brief is the essential theme of 
the poem. It is written in verse which 
is at once free in its rhythms and con- 
trolled by a regular syllabic basis. It 
is a dream-like poem but the details 
are never blurred and it contains pas- 
sages as beautiful as any Binyon ever 
wrote. The integrity of true seership, 
so hardly won from every sort of upstart 
idealism, was a subject that few were 
better qualified to handle than he. As 
ever, the tension of his verse is seldom 
high, but it never fails in grace of in- 
sight and expression. 

Huey I'A. FAUSSET 


makes this astonishing avowal quite 
frankly, and adds: “Through various 
and varying English versions. ..I have 
probed for the meaning as I recognize 
it...prompted by hope to acquaint 
Western readers with the heart of a 
Chinese poet whose head has been too 
much studied. ’’ Mr. Ould, for his part, 
claims only to have produced “a 
readable and intelligible paraphrase of 
a famous manual of philosophy.” He 
too has read and collated, though much 
more conscientiously, a number of 


different translations, which “led to , 


the discovery that in spite of incon- 
sistencies, contradictions and obscu- 
rities, an intelligible meaning did 
emerge,” He admits that his version 
“contains a considerable element of 
guesswork, ” which he prefers, however, 
to call “intuition.” -He appears to 


have relied mainly on Waley’s transla- ` 
tion, but makes his own more congenial ` 


by discarding points of abstruse 
scholarship and polishing up the style 


‘È 
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generally, We feel that he is genuinely | 


concerned to present Lao Tzu to the 
public as accurately, and at the same 
time as attractively, as he can. Mr. 
Bynner’s object is something different : 
he wants above all to give vent to 
poetic fancies of his own, draped as it 
were over the bare skeleton of Lao 
Tzu’s sayings. Accuracy is not one of 
his aims. 

Let us take a fewexamples. Trans- 
lated literally, the first sentence of 
Chapter 5 runs; “Nature is not 
benevolent : 
they were straw dogs” (used in 
sacrifices). Mr. Bynner: ‘Nature, 
‘immune as to the sacrifice of straw 
dogs, faces the decay of its fruits. ” 
Another simple sentence comes at the 
end of Chapter 9: “ When your work 
is done, retire into the background; 
for this is the Way of Heaven.” Mr. 
Bynner : “ Do enough, without vieing. 
Be living, not dying.” Chapter 30 
contains a grim warning, now being 
brought home to us all: “ In the track 
of great armies there must follow lean 
years.” Mr, Bynner quite obscures 


A Garland cf Indian Poetry. Chosen 
by H. G. RAWLINSON, C. 1. E. ( Royal 
India Society, London. 7s. 6d. ) 


Of these thirty translations from the 
Vedas to the seventeenth century, some 
; Must enrich readers unfamiliar with 
India’s spiritual treasure. Others will 
find the garland thin, for all the richness 
of individual flowers. Anthologies legit- 
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the meaning with “Conscription of a 
multitude of men drains the next year 
dry.” Mr. Ould has: “In the wake 
of marching armies follow years of 
drought.” This would be correct but 
for the word ‘drought,’’ which is 
neither in the Chinese nor a natural 
consequence of war. 

In summing up, we may say that Mr. 
Ould, who does not claim to be a trans- 
lator, has somehow succeeded in piec- 
ing together an elegant version which 
comes nearer to the original than many 
of its' predecessors. Mr. Bynner has 
written what might be described as ar 
interesting poetic dissertation on the 
eighty-on one chapters ¢ of Lao Tzu’ s work 
containing something of his thought. 
but little of the form into which he 
cast it. Both writers must be warned 
not to expect much leniency from their 
critics. For what sort of reception 
would be given to a new translation oi 
Plato made by someone wholly igno- 
rant of Greek ? And why should the 
verdict be different just because the 
language happens to be Chinese? 


LIONEL GILES 


imately reflect personal taste. But the 
description of the nightly deep-sleep 
state from the Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad captioned “ The Sleep Eternal ’ 
is misleading. Also Emerson’s magnif- 
icent line is better rendered in ‘‘ Wher 
me they fly, I am the wings, ” than ir 
the version adopted. 


E.M. H. 
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Qe stan and Society: The Scottish In- 
quiry of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Giapys Bryson. (Princeton Uriver- 
sity Press, Princeton, U.S. A., and 
Geoffrey Cumberleg2, Oxford Uriver- 
sity Press, London. 22s.) 

Enlightenment and progress are con- 
cepts apt to evoke more derision than 
sympathy nowadays. History has 
taught us that our precious “ enlighten- 
ment’’ was but the harsh glare of a 
Ehoioflood lamp, brliant while it last- 
el, but soon burning itself out and 


leaving us, dazzlec, in a more im-' 


penetrable darkness than before. In 
comparison, the medieval ‘ darkress”’ 
now seems light, anc the ancient world 
tae bright morning >f mankind. There 
is, admittedly, an e-ement of nostalgia 
in this—and a degree of truth. 


As for the progress fetich, it is no 
longer negotiable currency. 
merely the specialized prerogative of 
plumbers, surgeons and atomic physi- 
c.sts. We no longer “believe ” ‘in it, 
and we. even resent the credulity of 
tae centuries which did believe in it, 
for we are paying the price. Better, 
we feel, to nail overselves up ir our 
coffins with the aid of Pascal, Kierke- 
gaard and Baudelaire than be blown to 
smithereens by progress. “ The great- 
mess of man, ” said Pascal, “is in that 
he knows he is misezable. A tree does 
not know that it is miserable,” Nor 
a believer in’ progress. 

But the group of sighteenth-century 
Scottish thinkers discussed in this 
book cannot lightly be dismissed, even 
taough they were to a considerable’ 
extent dyed in the Optimism of their 
day. 

Over the discussions (of these men) there 


lingers a note of optimism, of which too 
much has been made Fy commentators; for 


It is now ° 





not only have too many of the commentators 
said too much, but the optimism itself they 
have exaggerated. Stull, there is little doubt 
that there was considerable ‘‘ relish ” attach- 
ed to being alive in a century when, for the 
first time, men really came to believe that 
they could guarantee a future which would be 
full of happiness for the human race. 
However much history has given. 
their optimism the lie, their empirical 
approach to the problem of man and 
the social structure, their insistence ‘on 
human experience as the starting- 
point of inquiry, their repudiation of - 
reason in an Age of Reason and (by 
corollary) their vindication of the 
validity of emotional experience—these 


-areall factors which ally them at least to 


the methods of the twentieth century at 
its best. . As for the scope of their en- 
quiries, Miss Bryson rightly points out 
that “to be a moral philosopher in the 
eighteenth century was to take for 
one’s self just such a comprehensive 
programme [as that of the social in- 
vestigator today ], within the limits of 
the knowledge of the time.” She goes 
on:—_ 

By twentieth century investigators, so 
given to this same endeavour, this effort 
should be appreciated for what it was—a , 
concerted effort to find the facts about 
human association—what enters into associ- 
ation and what it leads to in the making of 
culture patterns. . 

Nevertheless the book is heavily 
academic. It cannot untether itself 
from its foundation of facts and honest 
scholarship: at no point does it de- 
scend into the abyss or scour. the 
heavens for a more apocalyptic truth. 
There isn’t tıme nowadays for less. 
Our greatness may be in the knowledge , 
of our misery; but even the Misery. of , 


‘Man, as Pascal .well knew, generates 


energy for salvation. 
J. P. HOGAN 
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Plato’s Theor Man.. By Joun 
Y Elalo s Theory of Mans By J 
Witp. (Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, U. S. A., and Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
London, 28s.) f 


Because Plato was a poet and a, 


mythologist.as well as a dialectician, 


many people have tended to regard him 


as an idealistic dreamer and to range 
him against the scientific-minded Aris- 
totle. But so far from true poets being 
unrealistic, their grasp of reality is 
exceptionally intimate. Plato was an 
abstract thinker, but his abstractions, 
unlike -those of most modern philos- 
ophers, were closely related to the 
concrete life of men. 
philosophy “ thenoblest pursuit of all” 
or “the thing itself,” he meant that 
archetypal wisdom which is not only 
the supreme good, from which all other 
goods derive, but a perfect expression 

, and elucidation of the nature of man 
and the basis of all sound human 
culture. The sickress of the Athenian 
culture which he diagnosed was in some 
ways like our own. So his’ philosophy 
both is relevant to human nature in 
all ages and sheds light, as Dr. Wild 
writes, on some of the most vexed 
problems of the contemporary world, 
on the use and misuse of the arts and 
techniques, for example, on tyranny 
and how it is to be avoided, on the 
-relation of the individual to the com- 
munity, and on the true order of human 
life and how it becomes inverted. 

This last problem is the basis of all 
others and it is on Plato's treatment of 
it that Dr. Wild concentrates through- 
out his searching survey of Plato’s 
thought. In each of his chapters, with 
the exception of one in which he pre- 
sents and interprets the famous image 
of the Cave, he expounds first the true 
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order as Plato ‘conceived it and then 
the characteristic inversion or deform- 
ation to which in turn the human arts, 
the social life, individual life, and the 
nature of Being, as set forth in the 
Parmenides, and of Knowing, in the 
Theaetetus, cansuccumb. He ends with 
an account of Plato’s picture of the 
Sophist, who confuses his own subjec- 
tive ideas with real being, and man 
with the Creator “which is precisely 
what Plato, in the deepest opposition 
to modern thought, has analyzed as 
the first root of moral and social dis- 
order. ” 


The most obvious sign of the inver- 
sion of the true order of knowing 
and being is the explanation of the 
higher in terms of the lower, or of 
spirit and intelligence as mere prop- 
erties of matter. This is that con- 
fusion of the material condition with 
the real cause which reduces everything 


‘to the same insignificant level. It is, 


of course, the typical heresy of today, 
and it results in a denial not only of 
the self-sustaining cause, which is the 
ultimate reason because of which every- 
thing is what it is, but of the whole 
hierarchy by.which each cause, as each 
faculty or each art or social function is 
sustained by one higher than itself. 


To apprehend something of the true 
hierarchical order of things as they 
proceed from their ultimate source was 
for Plato the goal of education, To 
quote Dr, Wild, it was 


the revolution of the Soul away from the less 
intelligible things (subjective sense data in 
us ) which happen to be better known to ss, 
‘towards more intelligible things ( existing in 
themselves) which are less well known to us. 
In this moving process the human soul passes 
from a social or individual subjectivism, ia 
which man, both social and individual, is 
allotted his proper subordinate station, and 


we 
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Sod, not man, is finally known as the masure 
af all things. 

To achieve this revolution it is not 
necessary to undertake the arcuous 
task of dialectical aralysis which Flato 
embraced and Dr. Wild so industrious- 
ly epitomises. But those who would 


‘ 
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‘The Gospel accordixg to Gamaliel By 
GERALD HEARD. ı Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., London. 7s. 64. ) 

Anyone interested in the common 
background of mocern Judaism and 
Christianity will be grateful to Mr. 
Heard for this ccgent little book. 
Hillel, “by his deep learning, piety, 
‘humility and passionate love of p2ace, 
brought the thought of Judaism into 
that form which has made it able to 
survive as a lofty etaic until the pres- 
ent.” In Hillel’s time, ‘“ the Temple 
with its blood sacrifces was becoming 
increasingly a spiritual anachronism.” 


Most of the Chosen were no longer in - 


the Promised Land; the synagogue was 
the real religious cer.tre, the reading of 
the Law and the practice of prayer 
were the real worship. 

Gamaliel, Hillel’s grandson, was born 
about ten years befcre Jesus and carri- 
ed on the Hillel tradition. Jesus, the 
poetic prophet, is described as 
spiritually of Hillel’s school. Seventy-five 
per cent. of his sayings nave been found in the 
utterances of that school. The favourite 
roaxim of Hillel’s groug was the Golden Rule. 
His teaching, stressing humility, love, pa- 
tience, that the meek inherit the earth, that 
gentle righteousness ard unwearied forgive- 
ness is the one sacrifice for sin that God 
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grasp the structure of reality intellect-° 
ually ' as a preliminary to a more 
direct spiritual insight, will find in this 
book a clear and cogent exposition alike 
of its true form, and of the character- 
istic Za-sitications of it to which man 
is so perennially prone. 


Hues PA. FAUSSET 


requires, that man is forgiven and sanctified 
by thas relationship alone, that all mankind 
is God s child and men are all brethren—all 
this 1s Hllelism delivered with the magic of 
a poet the power of a healer, and the drama 
of an identifying personality. 


Mr. Heard’s book is about Jesus and 
Paul and Peter as seen through the 
eyes Df a sympathetic contemporary ; 


-but i: is also about the ‘speculative 


and mystical interpretation of the Law, , 
which maxes the Law not a dead code 
but a way of life and light and love” ; 
and et again—the motive probably 
whic fro npted it to be written—about 
the crystallization of Hillelism into 
Chriszienity. Says Mr. Heard towards 
the end ot his Introduction :— 

Any-bh-ng which will help Gentiles to under- 
stand how much their Christ owed to the 
Judaism of his day ; anything which will help 
Jews to regard Joshua (i.e. Jesus) as great 
with a.-l zhe greatness of their beloved proph- 
ets, may do something, however slight, to 
help rd our civilization of one of its worst 
blots. 

The narrative, as such, is absorbing ; 
the drama inherent in the narrative is 
managed with great skill. Evidently 
in Mr. Heard, as in others before him, 
the religious man includes the artist. 


J. P. HOGAN 
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The Rapier of Lu: Patriot Post of 
China. Translations and Biography by 
CLARA M. CaNnDLIN. (Wisdom of the 
East Series, John Murray, London. 4s.) 

This latest addition to a famous 
series, now edited by the son of the 
late Captain L. A. Cranmer-Byng, tells 
more of the life and work of Lu Yu, 
“the Batriot Poet of China” than 
appeared in The Herald Wind in 1933. 
The output of this twelfth-century poet 
of the Southern Sung Dynasty was 
prodigious, and the contents of these 
forty pages are chosen from 2,000 
poems, He was, as we are told in the 
Preface, essentially a war-time poet, 
and his principal theme was urging his 
countrymen to take up arms against 
the invader rather than submit to 
peace with bondage. This may have 
been a laudable use for the poet’s 
brush, but we who know no Chinese 
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Elegy for Two Votces and Other 
Poems. By DALLAS KENMARE. ( Bur- 
row’s Press, Ltd., Cheltenham), This 
slender volume is the latest of several 
books of poems published by its author, 
who is equally well known as an essay- 
ist and a critic. Miss Kenmare’s is a 
sensitive and mature talent. All the 
poems are in vers libre, musical but 
gentle as the flow of quiet thought, 
except the féw topical pieces, which 
are moving if sometimes less effective 
than the rest. 

The title poem, subtitled “The 
Coming of Winter,” is made up of 
two soliloquies, by the aging Abbess 
Héloise and Abelard, the brilliant 
scholar-lover of her youth. “ Nicolete 
in the Wood ” is as delicate as gossa- 
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cannot share with the translator his 
greatness as a poet. For in the true 
sense of the term there can be no suct. 
thing as a translation of a Chinese 
poem. There can be a transcription 
describing the subject, the mood, anc 
even a trick or two of technique. Buz 
the result in English is not a poem. 
and the vogue of Chinese poetry in the 
West today derives from an interest in 
China rather than in the poems as 
poetry. And Miss Candlin faces the 
difficulty. ‘After reading the original 
over and over again till the thought, 
quality and rhythm wrapped me abou: 
like a cocoon, I saw it in its Chines: 
setting in my mind. I then transferred 
the poem into as exact an equivalen: 
in English as the differences of the two 
languages would allow.” The resul: 
is at least charming, if rather a long 
way from Lu. l 


T.C. H 


mer in its charm. ‘ Mid-Winter, - 
almost as restrained and as frugal oł 
words as a Chinese poem, is as sure in 
its evocation of a mood, 

If any adverse criticism could b= 
offered it would be of the monotony cf 
the collection as a whole, a monoton:; 
uot of treatment but of note. J] Pen- 
seroso never yields the page to L’ Allegre 
There is an autumn melancholy run- 
ning through these. poems. Youth B 
all fire and ice and vivid contrast— 
leap of joy and stab of pain. But 
youth could hardly feel the deep peaca 
of detachment, of withdrawal, thai 
finds expression in Miss Kenmare’s 
closing poems, ‘‘ Another Eurydice ' 
and “ Requiem. ’” 
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Vedic Bibliograph= : An up-to-date, 
zomprehensive, and analytically ar- 
tenged register af all important work 
one since 1930 in the field of the Veda 
and allied antiquities including Indus 
Valley Civilisation. By R. N. DANDE- 
KAR. (New Indian Antiquary Extra 
Series No. VII). (Xarnatak Publish- 
irg House, Bomtay 2. Rs. 15/-) 

Dr. Dandekar ts a-ready well known 
as Secretary of the Bhandarkar Ori- 
antal Research Institute for the last 
zeven years and in several other capa- 
cities. But more important than <hese 
:s the capacity ta cazry on research in 
tke subject of one’s choice and to Zorge 
tke tools necessary for such research. 
Tne present Bibldography is one such 
tcol forged by its author by dirt of 
perseverance, not only for his owr use 
but also-for the use of brother scholars 
who must ever remain indebted to 


ham for this dependable and effe=tive ` 


omstrument of specia ized research 
Prof. Louis Renou of the University 
of Paris publisted his monumental 
Bibliographie Védiqee in 1931, giving 
a'complete recorc in about 6500 entries 
>: all that had Deena done about the 
Yada in any ccuntry up to 1930. 
Dr, Dandekar bas followed Renou’s 
dian with slight modifications in pro- 
dacing this extensive analytical register 


How Life Goes In. By ADAM Cow- 
aas WHYTE, Bsc. (Watts and Co., 
L:d., London. 45. Gd.) | 

Six Scsenitfic Years. By PROFE3SOR 
A M. Low. -(P2ndulum “Popular” 
Science Series No. 1, Pendulum Pub- 
‘ications, Ltd., London. 2s.) 

These books are both well wri-ten, 
each excellent of its kind. They are, 
Lowever, in sharp contrast in approach 
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of all significant writings dealing with 
the Veda and allied antiquities that 
have beer. published between 1930 and 
1945. A special feature of Dr. Dande- 
kar’s Bihiography is the first- critical 
and analvtical record of all work to 
date in the field of Indus Valley civil- 
‘ization. The list of periodicals, etc., 
and the indexes of authors and of 
words enhance the value of this record. 
It is our firm conviction that sys- 
tematic b:bliographical work should be 
planned and executed by learned bodies 
like our universities by maintaining a 
, special staff for compiling and publish- 
ing annual bibliographies for different 
subjects for the use of postgraduate 
research students. At present an in- 
dividual szholar, after having laboured 
on a bibliography for a number of 
years, has to run after unwilling pub- 
lishers or astute patrons of learning 
with a view to collecting doles for put- 
ting the results of his labours in print. 
We corgratulate Dr. Dandekar on 

- the successful completion of this single- 
handed scholarly labour, commenced 
by him avout five years ago, as also 
the Karnatak Publishing House for 
adding one more creditable volume to’ 
this series Al scholars will be thank- 


- ful to both for their disinterested co- 


operation in the service of Indology. 
P. K. GODE 


and treatment. In the first, the reader, 
child or adult, enters reverently with 
the writer the presence of the Great 
Magician, Life. Beside the marvels 
‘Life achieves in providing for the 
carrying œn of all the countless living 
species from the amceba up to man, 
the technological achievements which 
Professor Low describes with such 
enthusiasm seem rather second-rate— 
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like prestidigitators’ feats. 


It is a wonder world of power and 
of speed to which Professor Low con- 
ducts us, a world of power from the 
atom, of dashing through the air, of 
radar and of television, of medical 
advance and of potential plenty. Gad- 
gets are glamorous and power over 


Folk-Songs of Chhattisgarh. By 
VERRIER ELWIN. (Oxford University 
Press, Indian Branch, Bombay. Rs. 15/- 
or 25s.) a 

W. G. Archer claims in his introduc- 
tory comment that Verrier Elwin has 
done for Indian poetry what Arthur 
Waley has done for the Chinese. It is 
no reflection on the value of Elwin’s 
translations to say that this is mislead- 
ing. Waley has chosen classical 
Chinese poetry as dis field, the elegant 
blossoms of a highly cultivated past, 
whereas Elwin works among tribal 
seeds sown in the hard: aboriginal land 
of the present. India still waits for an 
adequate English translator of her 
Sanskrit and Urdu classical poets. 

Of the five hundred folk-poems in 
this collection, most are concerned with 
the reactions of primitive men and 
women to the basic matters of human 
nature: birth and love and death. 
They describe the outward form of 
things, without revealing much inner 
awareness. The imagery and symbol- 

.ism are closely in touch with Nature, 
relating the ardours or sympathies of 
the human situation to a village flower, 
or a forest animal, or a season well- 
noted by people of the fields. Elwin 
seems to catch the primitive spon- 
taneous image in English without 
losing the beauty and directness of the 
unsophisticated original:— =" 


A 


r 


Nature is a heady wine. The marvels 
of applied science arouse wonder with- 
out reverence, appeal to the brain-mind 
but leave the heart unquickened. The 
heart is quickened by Mr. Whyte’s 
account, with its suggestion of the unity 
as well as the resourcefulness of life. 


E. M. H. 


The baby breaking from the womb as 
the silk-cotton 
Bursts from the pod of the bombax tree 


On the river bank 

Stands the stork with white wings. 
What does it know of pearls ? 

It is an eater of shells. 

Only a bilingual critic is competent 
tojudge how faithful these translations 
are, but there is no doubt of their 
charm. “Chhattisgarh is,” Elwin 
writes in his Introduction, “a delight- 
ful, vigorous and flexible language: in 
its wit and punch it often reminds me 
of Elizabethan English and especially 
of Shakespeare's prose.” Perhaps 
this similarity has inspired him to use 
free rather than rhymed verse with 
such happy effect. 

Many of the love poems are nearer tc 

_ Herrick’s lyrics than Shakespeare’s :— 
Plough the little field 
Sow it with new rice 
To the waist hangs her hair 
She ties 1t up with flowers 
She ties my heart in her hair 

A few resemble the modern poets in 
their erotic frankness and. audacity. 
All of them dote on the sensual qual- 
ities of the beloved to the exclusion of 
the beauty of a mature spirit. In this 
‘they are representative of the adoles- 
cence rather than the classical-adult- 
hood of India. ; 


DENNIS GRAY STOLL 
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‘Shadows on the Wall. By KRISHNA- 


HUTHEESINGH. (Kutub Publishers, 
Bombay. Rs. 4/8) 

The author of these stories is a 
daughter of the Nehru family which 
has played so important a part in the 
life of this country in recent years. 
She took an active share in the coun- 
try’s independence movement and went 
to jail. There she met other women 
who had come to jail for political rea- 
sons and other reasons as well and, 
being sensitive above _the average, 

sympathised with the sorrow and the 
` suffering reflected ir. those lives. The 
stories in this collection are the out- 
come of this experieace. 


The stories are, told very simply. 
They seem to be almost transcripts. 
An incident, or twc read like an ex- 
aggeration of offical error. Tkis is 
inevitable in what s almost a factual 
teccrd made from one side. On the 


Sculptures in the Allahabad Muni- 
cipal Museum. By SATISH CHANDBA 
Kata, M, A, (Kitabistan, Allahabad. 
Rs. 15/-) ' 

Mr. Kala’s book nakes us aware of 
the colossal amount of material already 
available and the equally great amount 
waiting to be found—and of the 
serious lack of any significant or intense 
research in this branch of art. Today, 
~ whatever’ serious  Dublications ‘ there 
are, are Western; it is the Westerners 
who have made it pessible for the world 
to admire the exqu.siteness of Indian 
sculpture. It is high time that books 
like the present small volume and 
much more ambitiaus ones shou-d be 
brought out. 
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whole, nowever, it was a reliable record. 
A sketch like “ Mathaji describing an 
old lady who shared in Satyagraha and 
went to jail seems indeed to come very 
near hcme and to describe the author’s 
mother. 

The larguage is good working Eng- 
lish. Occasionally it slips but that is 
what we <ll do, using this foreign lang- 
uage. Tha fact that it is foreign makes 
it also inadequate, for one often feels 
that the author could say something 
more bat that her words are in the way. 
I wish‘that Sowbhagyavati Krishna 
would wr-te in her mother-tongue first 
and make translations from the original 
so wri:ten, or get others to do the 
translation. The communication would 
then be definitely deeper. 

The book is all the same a valuable 
contribut.on to our literature of patriot- 
ism and common humanity. 


M. VENKATESA IYENGAR 


age 


From the vast storehouse of material 
just stecked for want of proper accom- 
modation in the Allahabad Museum, 
Mr. Kala in his book has described 
and illustrated some twenty-six sculp- 
tures which have hitherto been little 
known, especially the sculptures of the 
Bharhtt railings. The history and 
description of these few sculptures make 
very ‘interesting reading and cannot 
fail to arcuse the interest even of the 
layman ir. furthering his knowledge. L 
hope Mr. Kala will in the near future 
do juszic2 to the Museum and to 
India by bringing out many such 
volumes, bigger and more copiously 
illustrated. 

LEELA SHIVESHWARKAR 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MAGIC: WHITE AND BLACK 


Magic has been defined as the art of 
producing marvellous effects by, em- 
ploving forces of nature; these forces 
may be occult pcwers or commonly 
known forces. When they are used for 
the benefit of humanity, it is White 
Magic; and when employed for selfish 
ends and for the destruction of our 
neighbours, then it becomes Black 
Magic; witches in former days were 
sent to the stake. With the widening 
of the intellectual horizon it is now 
accepted that all that had in the past 
been deemed mysterious is nothing but 
the operation of the laws of nature 
which are immutable, universal and 
eternal. Moreover, these forces of na- 
ture are free to those who have develop- 
ed their receptivity. The mysteries of 
the past have thus become common- 
place. i 

The founders of religions invariably 
employed these forces of nature, the 
operation of which they understood. 
Picture a strong man lifting up a stone 
weighing 100 pounds, A frog shelter- 
ing under it would deem the feat a 
miracle, while to the man it is an 
ordinary muscular action. Men with 
wider vision, with greater intellect and 
higher spiritual powers, can similarly 
perform deeds which to the ordinary 
man appear astounding and miraculous. 

The radio we employ every day, 
television pictures sent by wireless 
and reproduced in tke newspapers, 
would have appeared as miracles to our 
forefathers, Our aeroplanes and, last 
but not least, the atomic bomb, are the 
results of the use of natural forces 


hidden from our ancestors aud discover- 
ed during our generation. The more 
philosophers and scientists continue 
with their studies and experiments, the 
greater will be our advance, almost to 
the stage of superman. 

Our very thoughts are vibrations, 
and they are impressed on the invisible 
ether around us. They are forceful 
and dynamic, and even eternal. When 
our receptivities have been trained, we 
can tap those we are in tune with, 
much as our radios tap the music and 
the speeches from all parts of the world. 
A story is told of an African king, liv- 
ing in the remote uncivilised tracts, 
who had never travelled outside his 
kingdom, and accordingly, had never 
seen ice. A traveller visiting his king- 
dom told him that in his country water 
would solidify and rivers become frozen. 
The king expressed strong indignation 
at what he deemed to be shameless 
falsehoods of the boastful foreigner. 
There are many amongst us who are 
at no higher mental level than the 
African king, and who deny anything 
that is outside our experience. Most 
of us are lop-sided in our development. 
Some materialists are spiritually blind, 
and some more spiritually developec 


_ souls are ignorant in things material. 


The best plan is to cultivate all-round 
development. We need to make the 
most of ourselves for the sake ot 
others, and this should become a 
catholic faith which, unless a man be- 
lieve, he cannot be saved. For the 
improvement of ourselves, our health. 
physical, mental and spiritual, there 
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are forces with:n as and around us, 
and they are fre; we can appropriate 
them without money and withcut 
price, if we develop the dominant 
desire for them. They are definitely 
super-normal and can aid the welfare 
cf humanity. 


We can learn mach from the Latin 
proverb “ Demon est Deus Inversus.” 
The forces in nature may be prejudicial 
cr beneficial to Lumanity, according to 
the way they are employed. Electric- 
izy in our modern c:ties has been most 
cseful; yet the sme electric pow2r, as 
kghtning, has d2stroyed human lives 
and hemes. The fcrces which cen be 
employed for unselfish ends and fcr the 
good of humanity, in the form of White 
Magic, can also be a curse to humanity 
when employed by fiends for selfish 
eads, to the injury of others, even 
though they are aware that Nemesis 
will eventually over-ake them. 

We live in more worlds than ona, for 
there are the inv:sib.e mental and spir- 
itual worlds, in wh:ch we move and 
have our being, end by which we are 
strengthened, upheld and blessed. 
S:rong vibratiors are ever present 
around us, transmicted by the more 
powerful minds. Many are injured by 
tke evil vibrations, Lut some are bene- 
ficted by the purifying vibraczions 
transmitted by h:gh-souled persons. 

Occult forces in nature have been 
applied sometimes lor the good of 
aamanity, and somet mes for mank-:nd's 
eventual injury. The use of Holy Water 
ia same of the Christian Churches‘does 
some definite gocd, for the water has 
been magnetised with some minz2rai, 
besides having been impregnated with 
strong thought force in the form af 
incantations and prayers. The vibratiors 
that these forces emit help to neutralise 


i 


any 2vil vibrations that may be hover- 
ing about. Some people employ amulets 
whicù some omniscient intellectuals 
dub superstitious, Many of these 
amulets have been impregnated with 
powerful thought forces. Vibrations, 
thouzh unseen, are definitely emitted 
by these, much in the same way that 
raditm is constantly emitting rays that 
have been stored up from the rays of. 
the sun for millions of years. 


There are also cases where faked 
articles are sold as amulets; they have 
not bzen impregnated with any theught 
force and yet similar results are etfect- 
ed. What is the explanation? The 
real cause of healing in a case like 
this Jies in the mental expectancy 
awak2ned. Christians have purchased , 
crosses alleged to have been from the 
origiral cross on which Christ was 
crucified. The thought of the patient 


' that it was a piece from the original 


cross, though in fact it was not, arous- 
ed the dcrmant faculties in the sub- 
consc ous, and these did the real heal- 
ing, rot the cross which had started 
the <hought. The performance of 
magicians on a public stage is trickery, 
though some may employ their psychic 
powers if they possess any, even at 
times causing: mass hallucinations. 
They emoloy many camouflages to 
divert attention and perform sleight-of- 
hand tricks, We who are witnessing 
the show know that we are being trick- 
ed buz we cannot detect how. Psychic 
powers have been employed in fortune- 
telling for pecuniary gain, and many 
of the prognostications have turned 
out correct. These have evidential 
value in spite of the general fraud 
practised on the gullible public. Palm- 
istry, astrology and phrenology are but’ 
pseudo-sciences. They deal with mat- 


f 
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ters of calculations or delineations, 
according to accepted rules of the 
science. Yet some possess the capacity 
to balance the contradictory indica- 
tions, and judge accurately between 
them, and many af their statements, 
though very general, have had some 
evidential value. Many of them hav- 
ing psychic powers latent in them, have 
consciously or unconsciously employed 
them. There is nothing about them 
that is mysterious. Natural forces are 
being employed. The laws of cause 
and effect help them considerably in 
their fortune-telling. Their statements 
generally are so made as to fit most 
people. 

Mesmerism, though scoffed at by the 
omniscients, has been employed by 
many ( Elliotson in London and Esdaile 
in Calcutta ) to perform major surgical 
operations without the patients’ feeling 
any pain, This was a valuable con- 
tribution before the disccvery of chloro- 
form. The performances appeared 
mysterious to most people, but were 
only the result of forces latent in nature 
and in the mind of man. 


There are many forces and faculties 
in our minds, and in nature, which can 
yet be discovered, which would be of 
considerable aid for the welfare of 
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mankind. We term incidents magical 
and mysterious, when we do not under- 


` stand the laws of nature in operation. 


All forces of nature can be used for the 
good or for the injury of mankind. 
WILLIAM L. BARRETTO 


[Our correspondent calls attention 
to several.important points as to the 
existence of forces not now understood 
in a materialistic age but nevertheless 
operative. We agree that, as he brings 
out, all powers latent in man—of which - 
he here has but touched the fringe— 
can be used for either good or evil ends. 
It is for that reason, among others, that 
we would discourage the attempt to 
force the development of the hidden 
powers before humanity has reached a 
far higher moral level. Eastern psychol- 
ogy draws, moreover, a distinction 
between psychic and spiritual powers. 
The former are fraught with danger. 
The latter lend themselves but to the 
perfectly pure in heart. 


Spiritual progress is not a matter 
only of developing receptivity to higher 
influences but also of acquiring the 
knowledge which is power, and of 
developing the altruism and the self- 
control which alone can make that 
power safe to wield.—Ep. ] 


“ SUGGESTED MECHANISM OF PSYCHICAL 
OPERATIONS ” 


I wish to express my appreciation of 
the publication of my article, ‘‘ The 
Suggested Mechanism of Psychical 
Operations,” in your March issue, but 
I am pained and surprised at your 
introductory remarks, and can only 
hope that you will give equal publicity 
to this disclaimer, having regard to the 


wide circulation of your excellent 
journal, and my published writings on 
such matters. 

Admitting that I liken the human 
body to a ‘‘ walking wireless set,” I 
did not suggest for a moment that 
humans were “ Robots” or a species 
of- “ Automata ” or that they were 
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cevoid of Consciousness or other 
animat ng Force, which you appear to 
infer. 

' Were you familier with my works, 
you could not help but observe that I 
continually stress the “Spirit” that 
animates Man, witout which al else 
is nothing; the God-Force that was 
breathed into him at birth, forming the 
altribures and basis of his personality, 
tae detachable portion of him which 


_ persists after physical demise. It is 


this Spit that constitutes the “ Vital 
Spark ” which sets tae human mechan- 
ism in motion, anc is as insepazable 
daring earthly life a3 we are from the 


Universal Mind of God. 
I am afraid you have complstely 


misccns:rued the “inner meaning ” of 
my a-ticle and—far from being a Mate- 
rialis: as hinted at by you—I ama very 
old Spiritualist and Psychic Research- 
er. I cen only trust that your readers 
will aot take a view-point similar to 
your own. 


Louis VERNON-WORSLEY 
Salford, England. 


{ We regret having misunderstood 
Mr. Vernon-Worsley’s premise, but, as 
the concluding paragraph of his article 
may have conveyed to some of our read- 
ers tke implication which it did to us, 
we arə g.ad that our comments brought 


- from him this very satisfying clarifica- 


tion cf Fis position.—Ep. ] 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


Mr; Melville Chaning-Pearce’s review 
ol my Look, Jesus: Myth or History ? 
ir your February issue reveals a wide 
d vergerce between us on philosophical 
issues, on which I do not propose to 
comment, 


But I must join issue with my critic 
when he charges me with factual error. 
He takes exception to my statemert 
that the deity of Jesus does not figure 
ir the triple {Synopzic ) tradition, and 
. adduces in disproof the terms “ Son 
at God * and ‘‘ Christ of God.” This 
does not convict ma of error. “Son 
>t God ” is not the same as “ Gad’’: 
it is applied in ancient literature to 
many who were not gods. In the New 
Testament itself all who accept Carist 
are called “children of God.” “The 
Marist cf God” is the equivalert of 
“ the Lerd’s anointed, ” applied ir the 


Bible to any king of Israel. My point 
is that in the Synoptic tradition Jesus 
is not callad “ God, ” and that in the 
Fourth Gospel he is. That is plain 
“Agein, I nowhere say that the con- 
cepticn of the “suffering servant” 
took shap2 in the first century. As my 
critic says, it occurs in Isaiah long 
before. What I do say is that the 
identificetion of this sufferer with the 
Messiah dates from the first century, 
or at amy rate is difficult to trace in 
earlier writings. There is no such 
identiicetion in Isaiah. 

It s 2xtraordinary to me that a 
writer in THE ARYAN PaTH, the express 
object o: which is said to be to com- 
bine the philosophies of East and West, 
should take up the cudgels for the 
specif cally Western dogma of the deity 
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of Christ, which throughout medieval 
and modern history has been a factor 
of division between East and West 
and a pretext for aggression and 
imperialism, 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON _, 
Oxford, England. 
"i 


[In ‘clearing himself in the above 
letter from certain charges raised by 
bis reviewer of factual inaccuracies in 
his Jesus: Myth or History ? Mr. Archi- 
bald Robertson scores a point or two 
for Rationalism against Christian ortho- 
doxy. The truth, which doubtless lies 
somewhere between the two extremes 
of view, is served by this bringing 
together of diverse views, which THE 
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ARYAN PATH often does deliberately. 
It is not its aim, express or other, “to 
combine the philosophies of East and 
West,”’ as Mr. Robertson suggests in 
his last paragraph. That would be an 
almost impossible feat of syncretism. 
It is the common core of truth in all 
the systems of religion and philosophy 
which we would have uncovered, as it 
is only on that basis that mankind can 
unite, discarding the accretions of rite, 
of dogma and of superstition and the 
unique claims that divide man from 
man. We believe that free discussion 
and criticism are in the interest of that 
object. And we allow reviewers and 
contributors full freedom of expression 
in the conviction that ‘ from the clash 
of opinions springs truth. Ep. ] 


THE B.B.C. AGAIN’ 


In “The 3. B. C. and Religions, ” a 
note in our April issue, we mentioned 
approvingly the memorandum submit- 
ted to the E.B.C. on October 15th last, 
which urged the extension to religion 
of the full freedom of discussion on the 
air now allowed on other subjects. 
The issue is again raised in an open 
letter of 5th March from A. Gowaris 
Whyte, Vice-Chairman of the Rational- 
ist Press Association, to the Assistant 
Postmaster General. It appears that, 
in spite of occasional small relaxations 
of its policy, the B. B. C. still stands 
firmly on restricting religious broad- 
casts within “the main stream of the 
Christian tradition. ”’ 


The object of protecting listeners 
against offence to their ‘religious con- 
victions cannot be urged with justice, 
in view of the wide diversity of beliefs, 


Dissenters and heretics in Britain anc 
the millions of followers of other relig- 
ions overseas also have their rights 
which are infringed by the monopoly 
of the radio by churchian orthodoxy 
There is point to Mr. Whyte’s question 
whether the real motive is not to 
protect Christian creedalism from the 
ordeal of open discussion. 

Only blind belief fears challenge and 
discussion. Reasoned conviction wel- 
comes both. As Milton wrote:— 


-.,all controversy being permitted, falsehood 
will appear more false and truth the more 
true; which must needs conduce much to the 
general confirmation of an implicit truth. 

Mr. Whyte quotes another comment 
of the same great defender of freedom 
of discussion :— 

Let truth and falsehood grapple: whoever 


heard of truth being put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter ? 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


s 


The insistence cf Shri C. Raja- 
gopalacaari on Apri. 26th in the Con- 
vocation Address of the Tata Institute 
o? Social Sciences, Bombay, or the 
immediate necessity of stopping the 
mounting spiral of distrust was timely. 
' There is need, Shri Rajagopalachari 


u-ged, for trust ia the new Gov-, 


ernment’s bona fidesanditsplans. He 
saw a useful channel for Social serv-ce in 
irterpreting to the people the rigorous, 
unpopwar controls Cevised for equable 
d_stribution, controls which he depres- 
singly announced were here to stay. 
Bart an even more urgent need is mutual 
. trust be:-ween.commtuities and individ- 
uals. He commended to the graduates 
tke effcrt to inculcate such trust as 
a most useful work. 
But has social work on the Western 
pattern much to contribute to the 
` cnspiring of trust in one another and in 
scciety £ Shri Rajagopalachari had no 
doubt that it would altogether super- 
sede private charity in time. Has it 
been such an unqual fied Success in the 
‘est as to justify India in fancying it 
tke soluzion of her sccial and economic 
ills? Do its positiva achievements in 
some ceses make tp for the havoc 
wrought sometimes by well-mzant 
interference in the lives of others— 
sometimzs dire havoc, which no experi- 
erced social worker can truthfully 
deny? Has its real menace to the Free- 
dcm of the individual, as it grows in 
pewer end prestige, been properly 
essessed? Has the ancient Indian 


_ ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


pattern of social service been examined 
for what it has to offer, its combination 
of public and impersonal benefactions 
with the cbligation to respond to need— 
wells dug or all, shade-trees planted and 
rest-houses built, for all, and food shar- 
ed with the hungry at the giver’s door ? 
It is certainly not that conditions 
here as elsewhere do not need improv- 
ing; they do! But well-considered 
social lezislation, providing better 
housing, employment opportunities and 
protectior against exploitation on the’ 
one hand, and the encouragement of 


individual responsibility for relatives, 


friends, reighbours and the helpless 
stranger on the other, are surely a more 
promising solution than social service 
on the Western lines. 


Az-Zarnuji, writing early in the thir- 
teenth century, recognised the duty 
of acquiring knowledge as incumbent 
upon every Muslim, man or woman, 
from the cradle to the grave. Sound 
educational precepts appear in his 
Ta'lim, on which Theodora M. Abel 
and G. E. von Grunebaum base their 
study “ A Contribution of a Medieval 
Arab Schalar to the Problem of Learn- 
ing” ( Journal of Personality, Durham, | 
N.C., U.SA., September 1946 issue, 


lately received ). 


Among nis suggestions of permanent 
value are the need for choosing a 
teacher carefully and of staying with 
him long enough to master the subject- 
matter, not skipping off to another 


y 
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teacher with half-digested knowledge 
in one’s head. He stresses the import- 
ance of understand:ng before memoris- 
ing, and of reflection and inquiry about 
what is learnt. “Posing questions is 
better than ‘a month of repetitions.’ ” 

The student is advised to learn slowly on 
the principle that only “in a slow fire can a 
stick be straightened. ” 

And interruption of the course of 
studies is advised against because of 


the waste of time involved and also ` 


because of the difficulty of getting back 
into the proper setting. The moral 
purpose in learning is not slighted. 
Aspiration and assiduity, interest and 
exertion, are both recognised as indis- 
pensable. 

More than one precept of the Muslim 
jurisprudent is paralleled in Hindu 
and Buddhist educational ideals, e.g., 
the honour in which the teacher should 
be held and the importance of good 
company. Association with scholars 
and men of learning is encouraged. On 
the other hand, az-Zarnuji warns :— 

If he makes companions of the loquacious 
and non-reflective individuals as well as 
quibblers, the student loses his ability to 
maintain a high intellectual level of thought. 
The impact on the student of inconsequential 
and frivolous individuals is like a contagious 
disease. : i 


What is a Liberal? That is the ques- 
tion, asked by a fourteen-year-old, 
which Robert St. John answered in a 


radio broadcast on which is based his. 


“Letter to Judy ” in the first, March, 
` issue of the monthly 47 : The Magazine 
of the Year, a co-operatively owned 
magazine published from New York. 
A liberal, he declares, “is a dreamer— 
an idealist, a perfectionist. ” In our 
topsyturvy world those are all used as 
terms of reprcbation. Many need to 


r 


be reminded, with Judy, that Christ 
and Socrates, Plato and Lincoln were 
idealists, ' 
and all the other great men of history. All our 
great poets and artists and writers and musi- 
cians have beén idealists. Our civilisation has 
been made by dreamers. They point the way. 

The liberal, Mr. St. John continues, 
believes in the dignity of man and 
refuses to be swayed for or against an 
individual by his birth or social status, 
Recognising that there aré good people 
and bad in every race and creed and 
of every colour, he refuses to judge a 
man by his labels, He believes in 
freedom and in the rights of the 
common man, 

The ideal has to be upheld by those 
who once have glimpsed if, upheld 
through misunderstanding, misrepre- 
sentation, attack. There is nothing 
else for them to do. Trying to trans- 
late those dreams into reality means 
indeed, as Mr. St. John whimsically 
says, 
reaching for the stars. Ofcourse, you don’t 
always capture a star. But many times, 


you come back with a bit of stardust in your 
hands, : 


Mr. Richard Hughes, author of the 
first play written for broadcasting, 
writes in the Winter Virginia Quarter- 
ly (Charlottesville, U.S.A.) on ‘ The 
Second Revolution: Literature and 
Radio.” Following the printing-press, 
the spoken literature had abdicated in 
favour of the printed page. Radio 
started a swing in the opposite direc- 
tion. “The Voice had come back,” 
which the writer welcomes, holding it 
to, be not good for books to be “ Seen 
and Not Heard.” The probable early 
outmoding of the purely listening play 
by television will not affect the need 
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for literature suited for broadcasting— 
rot necessarily “a separate radio litera- 
ture.” He predic:s a profound aad 
gradual effect upon literature itself. 
When writers generally “ write as much 
for the ear as for the eye ” all literature 
will be suitable for broadcasting. 

‘But Mr. Hughes's most interesting 
comment is apropos of the danger, 
especially in the U.5S.A/ with its spon- 
sored commercial broadcasts, that 

‘radio might go the Hollywood road 
-~o fatuity, ” for which, he implies, the 
divided allegiance incompatible with 
sincerity is respons.ble. The religicus 
painters of the Middle Ages, whose 
universal patron was the Church, pro- 
duced great art because they “ believed 
heart and soul in what they were 
painting.” The wtniversal patron of 
the modern film director and the script 
writer, he says, is Finance. 

- As the medieval paimter was conditioned in 
tıs work by worship cf God, so the film man 
today is conditioned by the worship of 
Pammon, If he reallz believed ın Mammon, 
that might be all right, in a queer way. 
But he does not, we cone of us do, 1f we are 
Eonest with ourselves We are brought up 
fo pay hip-service to Mammon, but in any 


teally momentous issie, we soon find that 
belisf in him has no real roots ın us. 


That is a great negative reassurance, 


when the service o: Mammon seems so , 


discouragingly one-pointed and wide- 
spread, A high idzal to which his full 
allegiance can be given is the pressing 
positive need, not of the artist only, 
but also of every modern man. 


Tt is a truism that it is not only by 
the misstatement of facts that wrong 
impressions may be conveyed. Equally 
by the suppressioa of pertinent con- 


siderations do historians betray their 
great responsibility. This is underlined 
by Aubrey Haan in ‘Books Make 
Bigots’’ in the Spring 1947 Common 
Ground. The article refers specifically 
to the majority of the American text- 
books by which the stereotyped think- 
ing of the dominant majority is im- 
pressed upon the plastic youthful mind. 

It is not only Negroes that have 
suffered from suppression of their 


*considerzble contribution to the history 


and cultare of the United States but 
also other minority racial groups in’ the 
American composite culture. Nor are 
the bad effects confined to making 
children of the dominant Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant group both prejudiced and 
smug. The children of the unfavoured 
groups suffer 
implied unworthiness of their race. 

The children are our hope for release 
from the old sorry round of prejudice, 
fear, hatred, clash. Text-books proper- 
ly written, bringing out the funda- 
mental equality of races and the 
essentially co-operative character of 
the human adventure, could go far to 
change the attitudes with which 
misguided parents have handicapped 
their chidren. But, alas, 


We buid our daily prejudices while the 
world cries for understanding 


Our age is one of unprecented op- 
portunities neglected of” misued. Al- 
most universal adult literacy in some 
countries, the cinema, the radio—what 
could ‘not wise employment of their 
possibilities achieve! We cling to our 
rags and crusts of separateness when a 
world of beauty and of plenty is ours 
for entering upon together ! 


from accepting the 
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Point out the “ Way”—however dimly, 
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and lost among the host——as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
_—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ The Muslims hold sacred the month of Ramzan. This was the chosen. 


month during which Muhammad used to observe fast on Mount Hira, 


When 


he was forty years old “ the first revelation ’’ came to him during such a fast. 
The second chapter of the Koran (185) enjoins on Muslims the observance of 
‘the fast. It is appropriate, therefore, to quote this month some of the Sayings 


of the Prophet.—Enp. ] 


Allah careth not about his leaving 
off eating and drinking, when the 
keeper of the fast doth not abandon 
lying and detraction. 

Say (O Muslims): We believe 
in Allah and that which is revealed 
unto us and that which was revealed 
unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and 
that which Moses and Jesus received, 
and that which the Prophets received 
from their Lord. We make no distinc- 


tion between any of them, and unto: 


Him we have surrendered. 

There are two benefits, of which 
the generality of men are losers, and 
of which they do not know the value, 
health and leisure. 

The best of almsgiving is that 
which springeth from the heart, and 


is uttered by the lips to soften the 


wounds of the injured. 


To spend more time in learning is 
better than spending more time in 


praying; the support of religion is 
abstinence. It is better to teach 
knowledge one hour in the night 
than to pray the whole night. 

Who are the learned? They who 
practise what they know. 

The Lord doth not regard a prayer 
in which the heart doth not accom- 
pany the body. 

The most excellent Jihad (Holy 
War ) is that for the conquest of self. 

Muhammad once referred to strife, 
and said, “ It will appear at the time 
of knowledge leaving the .world. ” 
Ziad said, ‘‘O Messenger of God, how 
will knowledge'go from the world, 
since we read the Koran, and teach 


‘it to our children, and our children 


to theirs; and so on till the last 
day?” Then Muhammad said. “ O 
Ziad, I supposed you the most learn- 
ed man of Medinah. Do the Jews 
and Christians who read the Bible 
and the Evangel act on them ? ” 

The love of the world is the root 
of all evil, 


A WORLD CO- OPERATIVE. DEMOCRACY 


_ [The principle of co- operation, which is the natural relation rebated man 
and man, has prcved its efficacy in the economic field in recent years, as 
Mr. James Peter Warbasse, President Emeritus of The Co-operative League 
af the United Stazes of America, brings out in this article. The essentially 
democratic basis oi organised co-operation provides for its gradual expansion to 
include an ever greater portion cf the population and affords a ‘stabilising force 
-n a period of repic and far-reaching change. But the co-operative movement 
zenders its grea-est service, not in the economic benefits that it confers, but in 
zhe demonstration that it offers in convincing terms that the interest’of all is 
zhe interest of eack. When the corollary is also accepted, that the welfare of 

‘aach—member or non-member: of a co-operative society—is the concern of all, 


a world co-operative democracy will be an accomplished fact. 


For what indeed 


zs true democracy but a great Co-operative enterprise ?—Ep. ] 


The profit brsiness system, which 
controls the econcmic affairs of the 
world, causes interaational hostilities 
which threater the destructicn of 
civilization. The movement toward 
totalitarian stateism is expanding. 
As the prevalent profit. method of 
supplying human reeds fails to serve 
effectively, governments go into 
business more and more and engage 
in economic functions. This leads 
iltimately to total state ownership, 
end the compilsory and coercive 
control of things. and people. The 
cnly force opercting in the economic 
Teld to prevent che development of an 
autocratic state is the consumer cs- 
operative way. 

The co-operativ2 way of business 
end of life is Eased upon the prin- 
ciple that human beings need one 
another. It conforms to detinite 
methods. The first of these is de- 
nocracy, not as ar emotional ideal, 
tut as a practical way of “action. 
Co-operation is dedicated to the 


immediate service of the partici- 
pating individuals. Thus its funda- 
mentals are direct ownership and 
direct control of business by the 
people served. Open membership 
and neutrality in politics, religion, 
and race make this co-operation -a 
common ground upon which all 
people may unite. 

The co-operative movement here 
considered is a moving form of co- 
operation. It cannot remain static. 
Two individuals may compose the 
beginning, but there is no end as it 
moves o2 toward embracing more . 
and more people. Co-operation will 
always te restless and unsatisfied. 
As it is important that individuals 
unite to form the primary co-opera- 
tive society, so is it important that 
societies unite to form a national 
co-operative society. By the same 
token, it is equally important that 
national co-operative societies unite 
to form an international co-operative 
society. 
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When 10,000 commercial banks in 
the United States failed after the 
first World War, it became obvious 
that these disasters were due to the 
neglect of a simple business principle. 
The banks had not been run in the 
interest of the people who needed 
banking service, the depositors and 
borrowers. They had been run in 
the interest of stockholders and offic- 
ials, who had supplied only seven 
per cent. of the capital on which the 
banks made their profits. On the 
other hand, co-operative banking 
run in the interest of depositors and 
borrowers survived the depression 
and has proved to be sound banking 
business. 


This is equally true of businesses 
supplying other needs. The in- 
adequacies of the present business 
system which leave the majority of 
people illy fed, clothed and housed, 
and which are the major cause of in- 
ternational wars, stand out in strik- 
ing contrast with the peace-promot- 
ing nature of business addressed 


primarily to the supplying of human’ 


needs. 


The co-operative method took root 
and expanded a hundred years ago 
because profit business then was in- 
efficient, exorbitant in its prices, 
and poor in the quality of its goods. 
Profit business remedied these de- 
ficiencies. It became highly efficient. 
Its mass production brought down 
prices. It produced goods of usable 
quality. But by the time it had 
attained these ends, it had wrought 
itsown undoing. Industry and self- 
sufficiency had become so wide- 
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spread abroad that export business 
declined at a time when exporting 
was absolutely essential to take care 
of the surpluses which the people 
at home could not buy. Capital 
investments overdid productive ex- 
pansion beyond the consumers’ 
purchasing power. Up and down 
swings of the economic cycle mark- 
ed constantly recurring crises. Ad- 
vertising, credit, and instalment 
selling became necessary to move 
goodsinto consumers’ hands. Local 
and national competitive struggles, 
in a profit economy, curable only by 
monopolies, flared up in internation- 
al competition. These international 
hostilities promoted wars. The prof- 
its of wars were eaten up by increas- 
ing taxes. Now a business system 
which for a hundred years has 
brought to the world its greatest 
advancements in wealth, in science, 
in the arts and invention, and in the 
humanities, begins its last chapter in 
a climax of chaos engendered out of 
its very nature. 

All this is transpiring while the 
dominant profit system, now at the 
end of one of its wars, shows no 
purpose of putting into operation 
the changes necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of wars. It offers no 
plan for removing the conflicts which 
are making for its own destruction. 
It offers imperialism, international 
power politics, and international 
monopoly in the form of the cartel. 

In the presence of these conditions, 
the natural hunger for democracy, 
the desire of the people to control the 
economic circumstances by which 
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they are supplied, and the innate 
tendency among human beings to 
unite with their neighbours in the 
spirit of mutual a.d to help them- 
Selves, have result2d in the contin- 
uous expansion of the co-operative 
movement. 

`- The national federations of co- 
operative societies in forty countries 
ace united in the International Co- 
operative Alliance. This organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in London, 
was formed in 189=, and has held its 
jaternational congresses and per- 
formed its multitude of international 
services since that time. Before the 


Nazi National Soc alist régime, the’ 


Alliance was a federation of 124,000 
co-operative societi2s in 39 countries, 
with 100,000,000 members. This is 
real membership. The name and 
address of every on2 of these people, 
with the amount of each oné’s co- 
operative investment, are available. 


Within the International Alliance 
is the International Co-operative 
Trading Agency, composed of the 
national wholesa.es of ‘twenty 
- countries. Before the war, it was 

carrying on an international ex- 
caange of goods among its constit- 
uant societies. The societies in mem- 
bership in the Alliance were doing 
an annual commodity business cf 15 
‘ocllion dollars. The yearly business 
ot Consumer co-operatives amounted 
zc 33 billion dollars, with housing, 
banking, and insurance included. 
Tae forty national vholesales in the 
“Alliance were doirg a commodity 


business of 9 billion dollars a year. | 


Tais international wholesale business 
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included not only the exchange of 
surpluses from the factories of the 
national wholesales, but there was 
an international production of tea, 
coffee, olive oil, electric-light bulbs, 
and other commodities. 

The businesses thus created have 
supplied every useful commodity 
in the fields of food, housing and 
clothing. The public utilities which 
co-operative societies have develop- 
ed have brought these services to 
millions of consumers. Electric 
power, telephone service, water sup- 
ply, transportation, radio, medical 
service, education, banking, in- 
surance, housing, recreation, and 
other public necessities have been 
successfully developed and admin- 
istered by the people needing these 
services without calling upon the 
political state for gifts of money or 
other aid. 

All the national wholesales before 
the last war conducted manufactur- 
ing plants, several of which were the 
largest in their respective countries. 
‘Among these were the co-operative 
flour-mills of Great Britain, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland. 

Europe during the past century 
has been slowly evolving into a co- 
operative continent. The total 
membership in the International 
Alliance before the war, translated 
into families, 
400,000,000 people. Outside the 
Alliance are some 600,000 other 
societies with about 60,000,000 more 


members, which are not internation- - 


ally federated. In 1946 there were 
143,000,000 persons in membership 
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in co-operative societies in 43 coun- 
tries. The total membership shows 
that over one-fourth the population 
of the world are connected with co- 
operatives, 

The International Alliance held its 
first congress after the last war at 
Zurich, Switzerland, in September 
1946. It was composed of 367 dele- 
gates representing the consumer co- 
operatives of 24 countries. The in- 
ternational congresses of the Alliance 
represent a league of peoples dedicat- 
ed to the purpose of helping one 
another get better access to the 
things they need All transactions 
are open and public. There are no 
secret treaties or agreements, no 
commercial rivalries, no inarticulate 
minorities. Everything that is done 
is in the interest of bringing the 
peoples of all countries and races 

closer together. The discussions are 

for free trade and freedom of inter- 
national intercourse. They seek the 
elimination of those political devices 
which keep peoples apart. Of all the 
world assemblies. the congresses of 
the International Co-operative AIi- 
ance stand out pre-eminently as 
congresses of a constructive economy 
and of peace. 

This world co-operative movement 
now after the war is springing into 
united action. The members that 
have been deprived of their democ- 
racy have not been converted to 
autocracy. Their desire for democ- 
racy is greater than ever before. 
The tyrants who had hoped to crush 
out democracy will be found to have 


promoted the desire for the demo- 


‘cratic way of life by the terrible 


contrasts they have exhibited to the 
people. 

So far as the co-operatives are 
concerned, they may go on as they 
have for the past hundred years, 
quietly and without ostentation 
building a democratic economy. So 
far as the peoples of the depressed 
countries are concerned, co-operation 
offers them an opportunity. Those 
instrumentalities which come with 
good-will and succour to the stricken 
people may wisely lend a hand in 
restoring their co-operatives. Wait- 
ing and ready for their use is this 


co-operative movement to aid 
them in their work. 

The co-operative way is the 
voluntary way of self-help. If the 


people of the distressed countries. 
are to be saved, the best results wil! 
accrue from their having as much of 
ahand as possible in saving them- 
selves. They are ready. They have 
tésted their co-operatives. They 
want democracy. If there is value 
in practical democfacy, it is some- 
thing more than a pleasant-sound- 
ing phrase, and the plain man mus: 
take a part in the peace to come. I: 
self-help is better than philanthropic 
or autocratic help, then the plain 
man as a user and consumer of things 
must control the production and 
distribution that serve him. If 
abundance is better than scarcity, 
the plain man who needs things musi 
be allowed to produce and distribute 
the things he needs. 

JAMES PETER WARBASSZ 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM OF 
MAURICE AND KINGSLEY 


[ Mr. Guy Keadall, long H2admaster of University College School, Hamp- 
szead, is the author of several works in prose and poetry, of which his just- 
published Charles Kingsley and His Ideas’is germane to his present theme. The 
sabject is instructive and holds encouragement for the student of man’s halting 
progress towards a juster, kinder world. For those who struggle for man’s 
liberation, ‘‘ Each failure is success, and each sincere attempt wins its reward in 
tme, ” as The Voice of the Silence puts it. Ths Chartist demonstration of 1848 
vas a fiasco but from its ashes rose the Christiaa Socialist movement. The 
“ associations ” of the latter, for co-operative >roduction, failed ; but time has 
aready seen accomplished some bf the objects for which the Christian Social 
Union strove. The star of Socialism is now ia the ascendant but it is of the 
fi-st importance that the ideals whick are its soul shall not be lost sight of in 
zctisfaction with material gains. The higher sccialism does not seek the welfare 
o: the working-class alone, but a fair deal fo all, not the well-being of a nation 
o> a group of nations but the good ofall as brothers in the human family.—ED.] 


It was the gradual debasement 
zkrough the centuries of the moral 
and social standards of Christianity 

-tkat called for the protest of the 
“ Christian Socialis*s ” led by F D. 
Maurice, Charles Xingsley, J. M. 
Ladlow and others. They locked 
into their New Testements and found 
—not the Gospel of getting on, but 
{kat of denying oneself and of 
regarding the accumulation of 
possessions as a snare to the soul. 
From Deuteronomy, with its warn- 
inz not to “ harden thine heart nor 
shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother ”; from the earlier prophets 
Isaiah, Amos, Hos2a, Micah, with 
thsir bold assertion that it is jusfice, 
nct sacrifice, that Yahweh requires 
of his people ; throuzh the parable of 
the Good Samaritar with its enlarg- 
ed conception of ihe meaning of 


“ neighbour,” to the Epistle oz St. 
James wizh his denunciations of the 
unsocial rich,'they found in the 
Bible the same duty urged—of love 
towards the brethren and its prac- 
tical man-festation. 

In the earliest history of the 
Christian Ecclesia, they found a 
handful of Christian believers at 
Jerusalem. observing a custom of 
communism in respect of their prop- 
erty. Had they lived a generation 
later, they might have found m a 
newly discovered document, prob- 
ably of the early second century, 
entitled ‘The Teaching of the 
Apostles,’ the words, ‘‘ Share every- 
thing with your brother, and do not 
say, ‘It is my private property, for 
if you are sharers in commor. of 
immo-tality, how much more should 
you share that which is mortal? ” 
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How had the change come about 


which seemed to make it the habit of | 


wealthy people, who called them- 
selves Christians, instead.of sharing 
everything with their brothers, to say 
or to imply by their acts, ‘Share 
nothing with your neighbour, but 
condescend to give a few mites out 
of your abundance, as a great favour 
for which he should be duly grate- 
ful” ? Much, no doubt, of . the 
original enthusiasm had been lost in 
the dark ages. But in medieval 
times something of the tradition of 
Christian Agape or love,' still surviv- 
ed. Charity had, it is true, largely 
acquired the material meaning that 
is almost its primary connotation. 
But the worker was not left to fend 
for himself all by himself in the 
struggle of commercial competition ; 
and usury, in the sense of any sort 
of interest on loans made to a fellow 
Christian, was forbidden by the 
Church. It was the Reformation 
and the general cult of individualism 
—the gospel of getting rich quickly 
-—that debased the coinage of char- 
ity most severely. The industrial 
revolution is now regarded as hav- 
ing more truly begun at the end of 
the sixteenth than of the eighteenth 
century. But the doctrine of laissez- 
faire was at its sinister height when 
the European revolutions of 1848 
broke out. In England the revolu- 
tionary movement took the form of 
“ The People’s Charter ’—the “ Six 





Points ” of electoral and Parliament- 
ary reform which represented the 
artisans’ protést against a Reform 
Act which had enfranchised the 
middle-class capitalist while doing 
nothing for the “ working-class.” 
He, in his turn, drove them, in old 
age or in time of serious illness, into 
the grim, inhospitable and detested 
workhouse, the creation of the new 
Poor Law, which was the first-fruit 
of Parliamentary reform. Chartism 
was a political move primarily; but 
beyond the claim to universal suf- 
frage was the working-man’s inten- 
tion to get back his own from the 
unscrupulous. capitalist. 

Already an English economist, 
William Thomson, had anticipated 
the doctrine of Marx that labour is 
the sole source of wealth. According 
to S. A. Mellor, “The aim of the 
deeper movement was nothing other 
than the revolutionizing of Britain 
in a complete socialistic sense. ” 
The great Chartist demonstration 
of 1848, when a monster procession 
threatened to march upon the 


“Houses of Parliament, was the occa- 


sion for the launching of the Christ- 
ian Socialist movement. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice was the 
father of the movement. In his 
book The Kingdom of Christ, pub- 
lished a few years earlier, he had 
insisted that the Kingdom of God 
was not. only to be looked for in 
another'world in the future. _ 





1 Through the Latin caritas we get the English ‘‘charity,’’ the original meaning of 
which still survives in such phrases as “to take the most charitable view of his conduct, * 
and still more in the negative ‘‘ uncharitable,” though the debased meaning, as in “ None 


of’your charity!” is commoner, 


2 Hastings Dichonary of Religion and Ethics, art.“ Socialism.” 
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If the foundation of this kingdcny 


were ‘the end of all the purposes of 
God; if it were the kingdom of God 
among men, the human conditions of it 
could be no more pzssed over than the 
divine; it was as nezdful to prove that 
tae ladder had its foot upon earth, as 
mat it had come down out of heaven. 


Elsewhere he wrote :— 

The Church is Communist in prin- 
ciple; conservative of property and 
individual rights ony by accident [ ital- 
ics mine]; socially the Church isa 
community in which no Christian has 
a right to call anything his own, but 
im which there is spiritual fellowship 
aad practical co-operation. 

The latter words embody the spirit 
cf the whole movement which is 
known as Christiar. Socialism. ‘They 
acted as a call to the little group 
which used to gather in Maurice’s 
rooms at Lincoln's Inn, to which 
society he held the post of Preacher, 
for- Bible reading and discussions 
of Christian principles. Prominent 
among them were Charles Kingsley, 
Eector of Eversley in Hampshire, 
taen a young man of nearly twenty- 
mine, and J. M. Ludlow, who had 
interested himself in the ideas of 
social reform which were being dis- 
seminated in Paris by Louis Elanc 
and Proudhon. In “act the industrial 
experiments of the group were in- 
itiated mainly by him. One dzy, a. 
scalwart young man walked into 
Maurice’s chambers and asked to’ 
join the group. Tte other members, 
who only knew cf him as a fine 
ccicketer, were reluctant to admit 
ham, but Maurice overruled their 
objections and Thomas Hughes, 


author of Tom Brown's School-days, 
became -heir most vigorous fellow- 
worker in the cause of social justice. 

On the day when the great gather- 
ing of Chartists on Kennington 
Common took place ( April roth, 


,1848 ) and London was in a state of 


something approaching panic at the 
prospect of their threatened march 
on the Pelace of Westminster, Kings- 
ley happened to have come to town 
with the junior partner of his pub- 
lisher’s firm, John Parker, Junior. 
That afternoon he proceeded to Lin- 
coln’s Ina where he was introduced 
to Ludlow, and the two set out for 
Kennington Common. 


The result of the demonstration 
was a fiasco. How far it was due to 
the dowr pour of rain, how far to the 
carefully prepared defences which 
had been drawn up by the Duke of 
Wellington, is uncertain. But Kings- 
ley spent the night composing the 
words of a placard which was to 
express sympathy with the Chartists 
as champions of the downtrodden 
working-classes. He had known the 
poverty of the agricultural labourer, 
his round of long toil at an insuffic- 
ient wage; and the looming terror 
of the werkhouse at the end. With 
that pitiful story his four years’ 
tenure of the Rectory of Eversley 
had already made him familiar, and 
he was shortly to describe it in his 
first novel, Yeast. He knew enough 
about the town worker (probably 
having learned it while residing at 
his father’s rectory of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea) to be aware of the unut- 


terable squalor and absence of | 
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sanitation in which a working-man 
and his family lived. He was familiar 
with the conditions of work in trades 
like piece-work tailoring, where one 
sweater: gave out work to another 
sweater till it came down to the 
marginal sweated worker, as we may 
call him (or often her ), whose whole 
life was one long struggle to keep 
his head: above water in a day of 
twelve hours, -or more, of exacting 
toil. - He afterwards described «all 
that in Alion Locke and the pamphlet 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty, which, 
along with Tom Hughes’s memoir of 
his friend, will be found to precede 
Alton Locke in the edition of 1879. 
The manzfesto took-a bold line: 
“ Another day is dawning for Eng- 
land,” it declared, “a day of freedom, 
science, industry.” „But he warned 
the agitators that the political 
franchise would not in itself secure 
them their rights. “There will be 
. no freedom without virtue, no true 
science without religion, no true 
industry without the. fear of God, 
and love to your fellow citizen.” 
With rather doubtful justification he 
declared that the working clergy ’” 
knew of the labourer’s wrongs by 
personal observation. The working 
clergy ?—Or was it the ideal clergy 
of his dreams ? If the phrase includ- 
ed the bishops, had not, these voted 
by a substantial majority against 
the Reform Bill? Had they shown 
any enthusiasm for the Mine or 
Factory Acts? It had been left to 
evangelical laymen, Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury, to do the spade-work. 
Kingsley’s view was that as soon as 
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the working-people were fit to be 
free they would attain to freedom. 
But he went further than that. He 
rose at a meeting ‘largely attended 
by Chartists,.and stated with his 
usual (and possibly effective ) stam- 
mer: “I am a clergyman of the 
Church of England—and a Chartist.” 
This was misleading, for it could 
only mean that he was in favour of 
the whole Charter with its uncom- 
promising. demand for universal 
suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
the rest, whether to be attained by , 
moral, as some Chartists held, or by 
physical force. . , 

After these storms were over, the 
Christian - Socialist group applied 
themselves to solid work in two direc- 
tions. - 
(1) They launched a periodical 
Politics for the People (later trans- 
formed into The Christian Soctalist ) 
in which Kingsley: wrote several 
“ Letters to Chartists, ” and Ludlow 
a series of articles on “The True 
Democracy.” (The first of these 
began: “The true democracy is 
socialism ”; but he was really a Tory 
democrat. ) Maurice confined himself, 
as usual, to the general principles of 
Christianity, set forth in his quiet 
philosophical way. 

(2) They organized and financed 
a number of “associations, ” that 
is to say, industrial undertakings in 
which the management should be 
for the most part in the hands of 
the workers themselves. The associa- 
tions failed after about eight years 
of struggling experiment; but they 
left their mark by calling attention 
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to the wrongs indicted by contem- 
porary “ capitalists’ of the less 
scrupulous kind, and the principle 
of “ each for himself, and devil take 
the hindmost, ” otherwise known as 
* laissez-faire.” 


As we shall probably hear more 
in the near future of “labour ” in 
management, it is worth while to 
devote the rest of this article to 
zonsideration of these schemes. More 
than one method has been tried of 
‘ziving the workirg “hand” an in- 
terest in the prosperity of productive 
business. There is co-operative pro- 
duction, in which the workers are 
*he sole capitalists. There is labour 
:o-partnership in which labour, 
chough it may not provide any of 
the capital, has.a voice in the 
management. There is profit-skaring 
:n which a proporzion of the profits 
-s set aside as a bonus for the 
workers, and is ustally proportionate 
zo the annual tozal realized, or to 
žhe output. The plan adopted by 
zhe Christian Socialists belonged to 
zhe first of these categories. The 
capital had to be >orrowed and was 
lent by sympathisers—probab-y on 
easier térms than could have been 
obtained in the’ open market, The 
difficulties at once became apparent. 
‘Were all to be paid on the same 
` scale ? Or should zhe better workers 
receive a greater reward? It was 
vaguely laid down in the constitu- 
tion of the associations that a wage 
fund would be set aside “ represent- 
iag the wages of the competitive 
system ” according to ‘the talent 
and industry of the individual, ” 


But .mght they compete among 
themselves, if, for example, two 
tailoring “associations ’’ ‘were set 
up in the same or neighbouring 
towas ? Questions of this sort creat- 
ed some bitterness from the first, 


‘and it tended to grow. Maurice 


wro-e taat ‘‘ godless, warring ten- ` 
dencies ” were making associations 
impossible and must -be extirpated 
if tke system was to survive. 


Others who took part in the move- 
mert were F. J. Furnivall, a barris- 
ter, two men of letters, David Mas- 
son, the editor of Milton’s works, 
Clovgh, the poet, the two Mac- 
millan’s who founded the publishing 
firm, aid above all Vansittart- 
Neae, a man of wealth, who threw 
himself and much of his capital into 
the work of the associations, launch- 
ing enterprises on a fairly large scale, 
especially the Atlas Engineering 
Woks. He is said to have last as 
much as {60,000 in these ventures. 
Smaller 1ndertakings were establish- 
ed for skoe-making, building, baking 
and the.manufacture of pianos. 

One of the common drawbacks of 
co-operative production is that the 
workers are jealous of an efficient 
and well-paid manager, and their 
views as to policy are short-sighted: 
The failure of the “ associations ” 
was larg2ly due to these causes. The 
managers were insufficiently paid, 
and, in cne instance, definitely cor- 
rupt- ` 
One pportunity, which might 
have made the experiment a regular 
part of our industrial system, was 
lost throigh no fault of the associa- 
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tions (which by that time were 
working through a central advisory 
council ). The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers entered into consulta- 
tion with this council with a view to 
investing {10.000 of their funds in 
co-operative undertakings. The 
whole scheme was unfortunately 
wrecked by the great engineering 
strike of 1852, which left the Union 
beaten and nearly ruined. They 
had nothing left to invest. On the 
occasion of a later strike in 1897, 
the leaders of the Union were invit- 
ed to take over some of the firms 
and work them for themselves. But 
by that time nationalization was 
being made, by “the new trade 
unionism,” the first plank in the 
industrial struggle with capital ; and 
the unions have always been chary 
of anything like labour co-partner- 
ship with capital, or profit-sharing. 
But now that labour has the upper 
hand from more than one point of 
view, and enjoys a ‘‘seller’s mar- 
ket,’’ such schemes are likely to be 
revived; at least it is difficult to 
guess what else the Conservative 
Party means by a system of private 
enterprise which will give an interest 
in production to the worker—if they 
do not envisage at least labour co- 
partnership or proiit-sharing. 
Kingsley, who took little active 
part in the running of the associa- 
tions, except to defend and promote 
their cause with his pen, was of 
opinion that, despite their failure, 
the experiment had had valuable 
results of a moral kind; or, as Mau- 
tice put it, the principle of co-opera- 
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tion is “a protest against the view 
that selfishness is the basis of society 
and the law of the universe.” He 
maintained that “all the great work 
which has been for society im its 
existing form, has been achieved by 
the mutual co-operation of men.” 
Kingsley and Hughes, in the years 
which followed, interested them- 
selves for the most part in the cause 
of public health and sanitation, and 
in promoting the education of the 
worker through such agencies as the 
Working Men’s College in Crowndale 
Road, N.W. In the next generation 
their work was carried on by mem- 
bers of the “Lux Mundi” school 
such as Bishop Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland, and by some others, like 
Bishop Westcott of Durham, who 
came nearer to the “ broad ” type 
of Churchmanship represented by 
Kingsley and Maurice. These found- 
ed the Christian Social Union, which 
did some practical work by awaken- 
ing the conscience of the ordinary 
purchaser of retail goods to a sense 
of -responsibility for the conditions 
of wages, sanitation, security and 
comfort under which the goods were 
produced. At one time they kept a 
black list of sweaters, and of other 
firms which did not ccnform to 
Trade Union standards. Learning 
that this was illegal and libellous, 
they kept a white listinstead. The 
successor to the Christian Social 
Union today is the Industrial Christ- 
ian fellowship, which pursues the 
same objects—or such among 
them as have not already been 


_accomplished, 
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In our own tim2, so far have the 
Zhurch of England and the Evangel- 
zcal Free Church2s swung towards’ 
socialism, that Dean Inge, who 
styles himself an cld-fashioned Whig 
In politics ( thouga formerly a mem- 
rer of the C.S.U ), constantly de- 
clares that churchmen, ‘especially 
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advancei Anglo-Catholics, are going _ 


far beyond what their principles 
warrant in actively promoting state 
socialism. But what Maurice 
advocated was that Churchmen 
shotld seek to Christianize socialism. 
rather than “ christian-socialize the 
universe ”’ ' 

Guy KENDALL 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


Writing on ‘‘ Psychology and Lit- 
erature ” in the recently revived Jour- 
gal of the Annamalai Untversity, April 
=943 issue, Shri P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri offers humility as a measure 
ef the writer’s age. We should regard 
it rather as a measure of his teachebility 
and, later, of how nearly his moral 
stature matches his intellectual attain- 
ment. As the Mahayana Buddhist 
scripture, The Voice of the Silence, puts 
‘ Be humble, if thon would’st attain © Wis- 
dom. Be humbler sti, when Wisdom thon 
hast mastered 


Shri Subrahmanya Sastri is right in 
ceeing boastfulness as the characteristic 
of youth, and a becoming modesty as 
that of age, provided that we recognise 


that you"h and age pertain not only to 
the body s years but more particularly 
to the stage attained by the evolving 
soul wittin. No solon is as wise as 
some young graduates esteem them- 
selves. The ill-stocked shop may have 
bare shelves but what it has will be in 
the show-window. So, near its mount- 
ain sourc2, the stream is turbulent and 
noisy ; as it nears the sea its volume 1s 
far zrea-er but its majestic flow is 
almecst-sient. 


Bkartraari’s testimony, quoted on 
this Doin:, is valuable :— 


When I had a little knowledge, I became 
blinded ‘vith haughtiness hke an elephant 
and my mind became puffed up with the idea 
that I am all-knowing. When I learnt little 
by lit-le frem the wise, I reahsed that I was 
a foo! and aaughtiness left me like fever.- 


FIGS FOR HUNGER 


[The problem of Onu, of whom Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya, author of 
Some Memorable Yesterdays, writes here, is the problem of the world today, in 


miniature. 


It is easy to talk of brotherhood between all nations and all men 


when times are prosperous and even when demand exceeds supply, so long as 
the underprivileged are also inarticulate. Brotherly feeling is put to the test 
when general shortage demands a choice between austerity for all and plenty 


for the few with penury for the rest. 


The only hope for a united world lies in 


the more favoured peoples recognising, as Onu recognises, the inescapable 


compulsion of noblesse oblige.—ED. | 


The fig-trees were all stripped of 
their little green pellets of fruits, 
save for a few bunches here and 
there on the topmost twigs far out 
of reach. -But the boy could climb 
like a squirrel. He knew the strength 
and resilience of every tree limb 
and could tell by its feel if it would 
bear his load—it was strange how a 
thin frail-seeming bough would often 
bend under weight, yet not break. 
The boy was the envy of his com- 
panions who sat scattered on the 
lower branches, each with barely a 
dozen half-grown-figs in his waist- 
cloth, while Onu crawled about 
high above their heads, hands busy, 
pocket bulging. Onu was no waster 
though. This was the last fig stock, 
It should be held in reserve, plucked 
with niggardly care. He took rione 
but the fat well-rounded ones—they 
would be faintly yellowing in a day 
or two, losing juice and flavour. _ 

“ Pluck us a few,’’ said the boys, 
looking up at him with injured 
pride, but helpless. : 

Onu plucked a bunch and dropped 
it on the ground. The boys clam- 
bered down and stood with faces 


lifted, eyes harassed by the sun. 
But the boy, perched high on top 
and half visible through screens of 
leaf, was plucking no more. He was 
creeping down. 

“ Drop a few more, Onu, ” shout- 
ed the youngsters, scowling, wonder- 
ing what was his game. 

Onu had made up his mind 
Those figs which he alone coulc 
reach were his own secret treasure. 
The others had no right to them 
Let those boys help themselves i: 
they could. 

Selfishness had been alien to his 
nature. He had always loved to 
share his best gifts with his friends. 
But hunger had debased his warm 
innocent spirit. He had become a 
hoarder. He hoarded for himsel 
and his sister and mother the wild 
green figs on tree-tops which none 
but he could reach. 

He came down, turned away from 
the boys and was walking off on a 
footway across the field A mo- 
ment’s amazed silence, and then the 
boys broke out in a chatter and 
yelled, “ Stop, thief!” They went. 
forward.in a rush. 
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His face burned with shame fcr he 
krew he had beer -mean, and his 
stame found relief m anger. “ What 
is-it you want?” His voice was a 
clallenge. 

With hatred they eyed the bulge 
of figs in his wais--cloth over the 
flettened belly end one cied 
“Thief!” and the others echoed, 
“Thief! Thief!” 

“Iam no thief,” said-Onu with 
g jerk of his head. ‘“ I plucked my 
figs. You pluck yours—plenty left. 
You have gone mad, mad!” 

The others hissed in answer 
“Thief!” and in an instant, as 


though by a word of inner com-. 


mand, they fell upon him, hitting, 
pling his hair, trying to snatch 
avay his figs. 

His bulging waist-cloth he clutch- 
ed with one hand, fighting with the 
ctaer. They were boys of about 
the same age, all bony-faced from 
hunger, friends a minute before, row 
pulled wide apart by their need for 
survival, three ranged against cne. 
Oru fell, sprawling dat on his back, 
desperately struggle1 and sat up as 
_ he felt hands prod, dig, at his waist- 
clcth till the worn fabric came apart. 
HS sweat-smeared ribs panted hard 
while his teeth found a grasping 
arm. A howl of ain, and arms 
pushed him back, pushed macly. 
Cru fell again. His head bumped 
on the edge of a hal=-brick, his eyes 
blecked out and he ‘ay quite still. 

The youngsters gazed down, pale 
with fear, silent. Tren they turned 
and fled. 

One came back, though. He looked 


down at Lis friend as he Jay stunned 
in the hof sun, dust on his lips and 
nostrils, = trickle of blood on his 
scalp. Tae youngster mused and 
wiped his flowing nose and shuffled 
off to a pool near-by, plunged his 
dhots’s corner in the water and came 
back and bathed the injured head. 
He watchd the closed eyelids and, 
bending, spoke in his ear: “Onu! 
Waken!” A sob in the voice. 
“ Bhat Ona, do not get killed, bhai. ” 

And the boy woke in a while and 
moved his head, his eyes blinking in 
the sun. He was dazed still, but he 
soon remembered the figs and sat 
up in alarm lest they were all gone. 
There they lay, scattered; bright 
spots on the pale grass. His dhoti 
was ripped, and at sight of the 
damage he pressed his lips together 
and glarec. “Rogue!” he said and 
tightened ris lips again. 

The othar did not feel the abuse. 
He smiled, his face joyous, and he 
started to collect the figs. Having 
collected all he put them in his 
friend’s waist-cloth, first tying the 
tipped ends, and he shook his head 
murmuring, “I never hit you, Onu 
bhai,” amd he shook his head, 
over and over again as though by 
repeated denial a lie would cease to 
be a lie. 

“Tt is all for the little one ’’—he 
gulped spt to ease his mouth— 
“only four years old. Her stomach 
is not strorg like ours. She can’t eat 
wild roots and water-plant stalks, 
She can eat figs boiled soft. The 
smile was gone from his face and his 
eyes began to fill: “ Else why should 
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I fight you, bhai?” He hung his 
head, rubbed his eyes and sniffled. 

Onu knew his friend’s little sister. 
The father, like Onu’s, had been 
struck down by the dread epidemic 
that had crushed the village with 
monster hands. Robi, like Onu, 
was the bread-winner of the house. 

Onu loosened the strips of his 
waist-cloth and took out half the 
figs to offer them to his friend. 
“Every day we'll go halves, bhat, 
halves. That tree has plenty left, 
and—he seemed to be heartening 
himself rather than the other— 
“every little branch on the top I 
can reach with my hand.” 

Robi sniffled more because of his 
friend’s kindness. “No, not so 
many. Just one fistful, bhai. There.” 
He cupped his palms together. 

“ Take all this lot,” Onu insisted. 
He too sniffed. It now came upon 
him like a shock that the boy who 
had flung him down with a mad 
push—that boy also had a little one 
in the household, a baby brother. 
Babies had to have figs. Vishnu 
had fought so hard only to earn figs 
for his starving baby brother. Onu 


felt his heart sink. 


So many mouths to feed. Onu 
could see in his mind the figs that 
still hung on the tree and he cast up 
some accounts. Soon the figs easy 
of access would be gone and then he 
would have to creep along the out- 


-spread of branches and reach for 


the far thin ends. But he was sc 
affrighted! What if he fell and 
broke his head and died? Or broke 
his legs and became a cripple like 
old Haru, who too had fallen froma 
tree—doomed to drag himself about 
on crutches? These days he could 
not climb to the tree-tops with his 
old ease because of his gnawing 
hunger and weakening—his hands 
shook, his head dizzied, his eyes 
dimmed, and he had to grip hard 
lest he fall. 


Seized by dread and despair, Onu 
blinked to hold back the tears. He 
could not let his mother and sister 
live only on wild roots and herbs 
And the babies, the tiny brothers 
and sisters of his friends, they coulé 
not eat wild roots at all. Onu must 
crawl to the tips of thin perilous 
tree limbs rocking dizzily under his 
weight. He was caught, helpless 
in the snare of his own inner feelings 
There was no escape. 


BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
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No better proof is needed that Sans- 
krit is a living language than its 
employment to record an incident con- 
cerning ordinary peopie, one that hap- 
pened within the memory of living 
men. A pcor railway watchman’s 
chivalry and courage are perpetuated 
in a modern Sanskrit ballad which 
bears his name, Gopa Hampanna. 
Hampanna lost his life some years ago 
defending the honour of a young 
Hindu lady who fled to him for refuge 
against six drunken British soldiers. 


The murderer was exonerated by the 
Court on a plea of self-defence and by 
blackening the reputation of the lady 
as well as that of her brave defender. 
National public opinion was indignan- 
at the verdict and a memorial was 
raised at Gooty for the heroic 
Hampanna. And now this more endur- 
ing memorial in “ the language of the 
gods,” from the pen of the distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, Dr. V. Raghavan, 
which originally appeared in the Am- 
ritavamt, 1947. 


made to world culture. 


‘SWITZERLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 


[In these days of the donrinance of Great Powers it is in line with our 
objective of serving the cause of human brotherhood to remind our readers from 
tme to time of the mportant contributions which the.“ smaller’ nations have 


In our issues for April and for August 1946 we published 


s-udies of the cultural contributions of Hunga-y and of Belgium, respectively. 
This appreciative essay on the Swiss contribttion is by Dr. E. K. Brametedt, 
the author of several works on sociology and literature.—Ep. ] - 


There are few epintvies in Europe 
which can claim that they have 
made a double contribution to West- 
ern civilisation by their achieve- 
ments in the two fields of political 
o-ganisation and of true culture. 
In the course of more than six 
centuries Switzerland has not only 
developed a democratic; federative 
srstem, which today is the envy of 
many bigger, though less fortunate 
states; she has also become a focal 
point of cultural lite on a European 
level, a clearing-hcuse of the ideas 
aad products of three major Eurc- 
pean nations: Germany, France and 
Italy. Switzerlanc has solved the 
two ‘main political problems that 
have elsewhere proved again and 
again dangerous obstacles to a sane 
and practical political organisation : 
zŁe problem of racial and linguistic 
minorities and the problem of mak- 
ing democracy a workable, effective 
system. ‘ 

This small counzry, set between 
major passes of the Alps, the Jura 
and the Rhone, with a territory of 
about 16,000 square miles and a 
pepulation of 4,200 000 inhabitants, 


is the ae of Europe, where many 
European contrasts fit together like 
the framework of a  house-top. 
Switzerland is a large European 
watershed. Important rivers rising 
in the Alps such as the Rhine, the 
Rhore, the Ticino, flow through 
Euro2e in all directions, reaching the 
sea ia the north and south of the 
Continent. In ancient ‘times the 
first immigrants followed the rivers 
upward, ascended the deserted 
mourtain valleys and settled there. 
Thus the various languages and 
dialects are, to some extent, cor- 
related with the course of the rivers 
from the Alps. Today Switzerland 
is a epee ee country; out of 
every roc of her inhabitants 72 are 
German-speaking, 20 French-speak- 
ing and 6 Italian-speaking. Until 
1937 German, French and Italian 
were the only three languages 
recognised as national and official ; 
since then, as a result of a national 
plebiscite, a fourth language has 
been added, Romansch, spoken by 
only 44,090 people, in the Canton of 
the Grisons. This recognition was a 
gesture intended to emphasise the 
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untestricted equality of all racial 


` and linguistic groups. 


Instead of a common race or 
language, interracial co-operation, 


civic liberty and neutrality in inter-. 


national affairs have formed the 
bases of the Swiss Confederation. 
There is no Swiss nationalism 
of any significance, and the half- 


cajoling, half-threatening attempts - 


of Nazi Germany between 1933 and 
1945, which for “racial” reasons 
suggested the incorporation of 
Switzerland’s German-speaking por- 
tion into Greater Germany, of the 
French cantons into France and of 
the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino 
into Italy, fell on deaf ears. There 
can be no doubt that, if Hitler had 
attacked the country during the last 
war, the well-organised and well- 
equipped Swiss army would have 
put up a fierce resistance. - For- 


tunately, <his possibility did’ not . 


materialise. and the Swiss record of 


peace dating back to the times of the | 


Napoleonic wars remained unbroken. 
Moreover, through the International 
Red Cross, which gave practical aid 
to both camps, Switzerland did much 
to keep the small flame of humani- 
tarianism alive. 

The country has never known a 
monarchy nor has it experienced any 


-form of absolutism or dictatorship. 
Even the President has by no means 


the strong position characteristic, 
e. g., of the President of the United 
States The President of the Swiss 
Confederation is a member of the 
Cabinet, the so-called ‘ Federal 


-Council ” and is elected as the first 


‘man-speaking Grisons 


‘among equals, for one year only. 


This supreme office has been filled 
by representatives of all the three 
or four racial and linguistic groups. 
Tolerance towards all of them is 
taken for granted in a state, the 
officials of which are accustomed to 
answer letters from citizens in the 
language in which they are! written. 
This tolerance is indispensable as 
the linguistic frontiers do not coin; 
cide with the frontiers of the twenty- 
two Cantons of the Confederation. 


‘There is a large French-speaking 


minority in the Canton of Berne,.a 
similarly large German one in the 
Canton of Fribourg, and in the Ger- 
there are 
islands, both of Romansch and of 
Italian. As a result of this situa- 
tion, many people are bilingual, and 


` newspapers often carry advertise- 


ments in any of the three main 
languages, without a-translation be- 
ing regarded as necessary. 


The strength of the Swiss federal 
organisation lies in the fact that it 
is a system of direct democracy. 
This means that the adult male 
citizen—the vote has not yet been 
extended to women—hes the tight 
to take a direct share in' the mould- 
ing of the affairs of the community. 


‘He can exercise this right pn a 


threefold scale, in municipal, can- 
tonal and federal matters: Whilst 
in many dictatorships the plebiscite 
served as a mere instrument of 
camouflage, in democratic Switzer- 
land it has become an unambiguous 
means of expressing the will of the 
people. The two institutions of the 
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“ referendum ” ard the “ initiative ” 
give the people the possibility of 
vetoing new laws as well as the 
power to force a. discussion cf any 
subject which seems to be of munic- 
ipal, cantonal or national interest. 
The fact that, zor instance, such 
important controversial subjects as 
the control of the private armament 
industry, meastres against un- 
employment, the aew National Penal 
Cade—which has since replaced the 
former twenty-two Cantonal Codes 
—-were voted upon by the people, 
has given the man in the street a 
feeling that his own affairs are at 
stake, not merely abstract ideas. 


There are two bther reasons why 
the Swiss have reached a compar- 
atively high level of political matur- 


ity and wisdom. The one is the, 


happy balance we find in their polit- 


ical system between_centralisation 
— pe oem 


and regional autonomy. Each sf the 
Zantons has its own parliament, 
administration and civil laws, and 
zach is sovereign in so far as its 
actions do not clash with the Federal 


constitution of 1874. The other. 


reason is the rather fortunate course 
of Swiss history. When the three 
so-called “ Original Cantons” of 
Uri, Unterwalden and Schwyz con- 
cluded a league of mutual trust and 
alliance in 1291, they did so in 
opposition’to the ‘oreign rule of the 
Counts of Hapsburg, later the mcn- 
archs of Austria. This opposition 
-was later amplified to an antagonism 
ageinst any aristocratic hegenoay 
as well as against the mighty Ger- 
man Empire. Already in the four- 





teenth century the Swiss Confedera- 


tion, which soon extended to thirteen 


Cantons, was rooted in the people— 
in peasants who would never know 
the meaning of serfdom, in burghers 
who did not acknowledge the claims 
of any nobility (though later there 
developed an oligarchic patriciate 
in some towns). The Swiss Con- 
federation was a pact between rural 
Cantons and city-republics such as 
Zurich, Berne, Geneva, a pact which 


after many ups and downs changed ` 


from a loose alliance between states 
into one state on a federal basis. ` It 
is true, there were fends between 
predominantly Catholic and Prot- 
estant Cantons in the past, there are 
marked economic differences be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
areas today ; but all these contrasts 
in the long run have been unable to 
endanger the basic unity of the 
Swiss nation. 


A country of this structure has, 
like Holland and the Scandinavian 


States, a particular function as a ` 


mediator and a channel of exchange 
between the great European civilisa- 
tions. In the book-shops of Swiss 
towns one finds an excellent selection 
of recent French, German, English 
and Italian books. The leading 


Swiss newspapers and periodicals 


are remarkable for their width of 
outlook and their fairness of judg- 
ment. The Swiss theatre, too, is at 
its best truly European. At least 
five great European figures originat- 
ed in Switzerland or found a spiritual 
home there. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the leading humanist and pacifist of 
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the sixteenth century, spent the last 
fifteen years of his life in Basle, 
which even then had an outstanding 
university. About the same time 
Jean Calvin formulated the religious 
creed for a iarge section of European 
Protestantism and made Geneva a 
“ Protestant Sparta.” Two cen- 
turies later another, no less pow- 
erful, thinker was born in the same 
town. Jean Jacques Rousseau trust- 
ed in that goodness of nature which 
Calvinism had denied. Rousseau, 
who put forward most dazzling ideas 
on education, disposed of his own 
children by sending them to an 
orphanage. J. H. Pestalozzi, a much 
greater educationist and friend of 
mankind, on the other hand, gained 
an ever deeper insight into the 
© needs of youth out of his experiences 
at his experimental schools in vari- 
ous parts of Switzerland, though he 
encountered as much failure as 
success. Finally there is Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who, side by side with 
the eminent historian of culture 
Jakob Burckhardt, taught ten years 
at Basle University. In spite of his 
anti-democratic leanings, he felt at 
home amongst the Swiss and coined 
the sentence: “All Europe must 
become an enlarged Switzerland. ”’ 


From Hens Holbein the Younger 
to Ferdinand Hodler, artists of first 
rank worked in Switzerland; the 
country has also produced a valuable 
literature of its own, both in German 
and in French. Though some of its 
leading writers were rather individ- 
ualistic and kept “far from the 
madding crowd ” (C. F. Meyer, Carl 


Spitteler }, the works of most Swiss 
authors have an undercurrent of 
reformist, didactic tendencies in 
common. This is particularly true 
of two outstanding novelists of the 
nineteenth century : Jeremias Gott- 
helf and Gottfried Keller. Gotthelf, 
a country parson and a writer of 
considerable power, though with 
very conservative views, wanted 
to educate the peasants of his Can- 
ton, to expose their vices and follies 
and to make them useful citizens 
and happy human beings. Gottfried 
Keller, a native of Zurick, succeeded 
by means of an original poetical 
realism in depicting a wealth of 
German-speaking Swiss types of his 
time, average people and odd fellows, 
ambitious youths and capricious 
women. Keller, an outspoken oppo- 
nent of all forms of hypocrisy and _ 
false pretence, was never tired of 

emphasising that eternal vigilance 

is the price of true democracy. Today 

the novels and stories of C. F.° 
Ramuz, written in French, project 

the fascinating landscape of the 

Canton of the Valais between the 

Lake of Geneva and the Rhone 

Valley with a similar artistic inten- 

sity. The life of this region, the 

problems of its peasants and wine- 

growers have found in Ramuza voice 

of such rare subtlety and beauty that 

some of his novels deserve a much 

wider reading public. 


Strangely enough, the works of 
another novelist and poet of genius, 
by birth a German, who has long 
found a more congenial home in 
Switzerland, are also comparatively 
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little known outside the German- 


speaking countries I- mean Her- 
mann: Hesse, who at the age of 
seventy was last year awarded the 
Nobel . Prize: for Literature. 
refined, introspective mind combines 
tre traditions of German roman- 


ticism with a penztrating modern. 


probing into the depths of the 
subconscious and of the occult. He 


is the poet of the tncommon sculs, 


of lonely tramps, of individuaiists 
wao feel lost in the mechanism of an 
ace of mass-production and mass- 
arnihilation. In some of Hesse’s 
more recent novels the influence of 
tke theories ol the outstanding 


Swiss psychologist, C. G. Jung, 


makes itself felt. Professor Jung, 
the author of the standard work on 
psychological types. plays a leading 
rôle in post-Fraucian psychology 
similar to that which another Swiss 
scholar, Professor Earl Barth, does 
in the field of contemporary Prctes- 
tant theology. Barth, in many ways 
« modern Calvin, has developed the 
system of “dialectical theology ” 
directed against all attempts at min- 
imising the distance between Sod 
ard man. Even scme opponents of 
this school acknowlzdge that it has 
contributed much z0 a deeper and 
more honest interpretation of the 
Christian creed. | y i 
Though it must be admitted that 
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This. 


— 


commercialism plays a big part in 
the everyday life of the Swiss, real 


achievements in the cultural field, 


particularly in scholarship and in 
literature, enjoy a greater prestige 


with them than in many other coun- - 
The social position of Swiss* 


tries. 
university professors, for instance, 
is considerably higher than that. of 
their American colleagues. Neither 
wealth nor birth‘are in Switzerland 
of the same decisive importance as 
in most other countries of the West. 
As the American writer Negley 
Farson recntly observed after a visit 
to Switzerland :— a 

In Berne, which of all European 
capitals has preserved most culture, 
the aristocracy proper is not based on 
privileges of birth which have become 
obsolete and are seldom justified ; nor 
is it composed of parvenus, of self-made 
men of recent date, for whom money 
is the highest authority. The aris- 


-tocracy which I got to know in Switzer- 


land, is an “aristocracy of talents,”’ 
This and one’s character are decisive 
for the positions held by men and 
women. 

True words, which help to illus- 
trate the point that today Switzer- 
land is in more than one respect a 
model for democracy, an inspiration 
not only for the European civilisa- 
tion of today, but also for a better 
world-civilisation of tomorrow. 

E. K. BRAMSTEDT 


THE FOOD OF, PARADISE 


[ Dr. Josiah Oldfield, veteran physician and food-reformer and the 
founder of the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, is the Earnshaw- 
Cooper Lecturer in Dietetics to the Lady Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, Sitting- 
bourne, with which he has been connected for many years. He writes here on 
a congehial topic related to that dealt with in his article “ The Food of Life” in 
our September 1945 issue. The esthetic and the humanitarian arguments are 
only two of several against a meat diet. It is not necessary to accept the 
materialistic Paradise of any of the religions as the condition of the soul after 
death to recognise that food of gross type may well hinder the spiritualisation 
of thoughts and feelings here and now. It is not for nothing, surely, that 
gluttony has been called “of seven deadly sins the worst.”’—Eb. ] 


Every age has dreamed dreams of: they talk about “ Heaven”’ in any 


Feastings: Every age has taken the 
habits of its own social life and of 


its own age in deciding upon the ' 


foods that they will feast upon. 

‘When man therefore thought about 
the Feasts of his future Paradise he 
pictured to himself a Feast which 
satisfied his personal conceptions of 
food in the age, and under the con- 
ditions, in which he then lived. 

If he suffers from Monotony in 
his diet, then he dreams of a land 
where he will have variety. If he 
suffers from Scarcity, then he will 
dream ofa land where he has Plenty. 

Throughout the ,history of the 
world there has been a more or less 
universal longing by all people that 


they should some time and some-’ 


where come to the stage when they 
would have every day enough to eat, 
and that they would have for their 
food all the things which they like 
best ! 

This idea of future complete 
satisfaction is one of the great attrac- 
tions in what people mean when 
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religion, 

To show the difference of these 
sentiments as to the foods of the post- 
earth world, we may remind our- 
selves that the priests and followers 
of Odin looked forward with raptur- 
ous fanaticism to a time when they 
should spend all their days in fight- 
ing enemies whom they would always 
conquer, and that they would spend 
their evenings in feasts of slaughter- 
ed cattle, and would even gorge 
upon the hearts and brains of their 
vanquished enemy Chieftains! Their 
idea of eating and drinking consisted 
of devouring unlimited supplies of 
varieties of slaughtered animals, and 
of drinking down unstinted amounts 
of alcoholic drink. 

Today a picture of such evenings 
would repel most of us. This in 
itself shows what a great change in 
ideas has taken place with regard to 
evolutionary progress in the human 
concept of what the ideal Feast 
should consist of. 

Today, there is in everybody’s 
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mind an undercurrent of more ideal- 
ism and more poetry and in its way 
more Spirituality in our conc2pts, 
not only of the Feasts we woulc like 
to have here, but of the feasts that 
we picture to ourselves that Angels 
have, and feasts in which we shall 
snar2, if we have the privilege of 
join-ug blessed Angels in the wor:d 
t? come. 

Human nature, while loving its 
cwn habits and fighting for the things 
ics appetite has learned to love, none- 
the-less generally has some higher 
ileas as to what constitutes “ Letter 
fooċs ” and what constitutes “ worse 
foocs ” than the ordinary diet upon 
which men are now living. 

Snall I put it in this wey:— 
“Would we today consider that 
supding on the products of the 
slarghterhouse and eating the same 
tood that carnivorous animals love 
zo 20rge upon, is higher or lower 
-haa the feasts pictured by poets 
and painters ?”’ 

In the view o: these classes of 
aigner culture, the longings of men 
should turn to fruils and cakes, konsy 
anc. wine, strawberries and cream, 
parched corn and purple grapes, and 
Jeep brown nuts. ; 

Tt is on butter and honey, on corn 
and oil, on grapes upon a lordly dish, 
that the High ones of the future shall 
feed. 

What we have to ask ourselves is 
this: “ Which o? those two lines of 
thcught lead us from the conscious- 
ness of what we are, to thet life 
which, in our innermost soul, we 
would like to live? ” ” 
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Personally, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that the majority 
of cultur2d people, even those who 
live upor. sausages and who wallow 
in the delights of liver and bacon, 
would sey it is a higher and more 
esth2tice] mode of living to ask the 
soul within to live in a body nour- 
ishec by a diet which consists of “ the 
Kincly Fruits of the Earth, ” rather 
than to otfer to our Heavenly visitors 
in onr bodily carcases, bodies built 
up as by the disciples of Odin, 
throagh gorging upon the bodies of 
the slaughtered. 

Once we have settled this line of 
thought, nothing more remains to be 
done then to think out methods by 
which w2 may attain to our Goal. 


If the “ bloodless Feast ” is a 
higher state of living than the Feast 
from “the shambles ” then it. is the 
duty of zll who are leading humanity, 
and of all who profess to be guides 
of kumanity, to work out first in 
Spiritual contemplation, and then in 
matztiaistic practice such a dietary _ 
for zhe human race as they shall aim 
to react in due course and as will 
flex bly 2e acceptable to all men who 
are walking along the upward way. 


The -naterialistic man is quite 
satisfied to rely upon what he likes 
besi, acd so he refers to his habit 
and upbringing as the excuse for 
conzinu_ng his old methods of living. 

This burden of the fleshly mind, 
which is common to us all, is not, 
howeve-, what we have in view 
when we are contemplating ‘with 
earnest sincerity what is the best 
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‘ 
habit of diet for progressive Hu- 
manity. 

We, who would be of the great 
band of Teachers and Sages and 
Humble ones must set an example 
by ourselves, and must be always 
ready to fast in any time of difficulty. 

We therefore assume that we 
shall, in some Place and at some 
Time, find ourselves invited to join 
in the Feasts of Paradise. 


If there is one thing we have 
learned in our earth life, it is the 
difficulty of change and the over- 
whelming power of habit. Our 
earthly body has impressed it so 
much upon our consciousness that 
we are ready to bring forward all 
sorts of reasons and excuses to justi- 
fy us in having to live upon the 
things we say that we like. If, 
however, we want to enter upon the 
pathway tcwards Paradise, we must 
begin to prepare ourselves for this 
new method of existence. 

The disciples of Odin were ready 
to go from the battle field of Earth 
Life direct to the Valhalla, where 
they would continue their feasting 
in exactly the same way as that to, 
which their earth life had accustom- 
ed them. They were ready to 
die and to begin their future life 
without any change. We, then, 
must ask ourselves, are we so living 
that we shall be ready to enter upon 
the new life and to enjoy to the full 
the Feasts of which we think we shail 
be invited to partake? 

Will any change be required from 
our present demands for daily food ? 

The body and its habits are power- 





oy 


ful, I well remember what hap- 
pened for a long time after I had 
decided, as an undergraduate at 
Oxford, to give up the use of all 
dead animals as food. Long after I 
had entered on the higher path, the 
sound and smell of frizzling, frying 
bacon attracted my lower instincts, 
and my lower appetite. It was only 
the fact that I was steadfastly fixed 
upon attaining a goal, which enabled 
me to say to this particular form of 
craving— Get thee behind me, O 
Satan |” 


Every church has always taught, 
in every religion, that there is a 
higher stage of dieting for those who 
wish to feast in Paradise; weeks of 
Lenten Fastings, Days of Abstinence, 
are common to all great religions. 

We must therefore be preparing 
ourselves for the new diet which lies 
before us. 

A baby always has some trouble 
in giving up his mother’s milk, and 
in changing on to a diet of cereals 
and fruits. 


A large percentage of those men 
who were on their way to the Land 
of Promise with all its attractive 
glories, rebelled against the Manna 
upon which God was feeding them. 
Their Earthly memories went back 
to the ‘‘ Flesh-Pots of Egypt,” and 
so they ravenously fell upon the 
quails that came with the wind and 
strangled them, and cooked_them, 
and ate them, even up to the point 
of gorging, and this , while the 
Plague at the Kibroth Hataavah was 
spreading around them. 

If then we want to be happy at 
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our new Feast we must begin well 
ahead to get rid of the habits of the 
-ower man, and to put on the wed- 
ding garment of those who would 
cake part in the Fast of their Lord. 

Nature recognises the importance 
of change of food. 


She gives to her babies while they : 


are sucking their mother, a saliva 
which contains no Ptyalin, because 
zhe mother’s milk contains no szarch. 
To give a suckiag child, therefore, 
starchy food world not cause hap- 
piness but ill heaith and misery. 

ı We too must develop a Spiritual 
Ptyalin which wil. enable us to turn 
away from the mzterialistic foods of 
ife and to enjoy to the full the 
Benediction which accompanies “the 


diet of the Kindly Fruits cf the 


Earth. ” 

The Spiritual Ptyalin ‘for the 
human race is. a Spiritual thing, and 
therefore it ıs not an easy matter to 
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develop it, [but the basis of it is 
Sympathy and Pity. 

Tae higher the human race grows, 
the more-are men desirous of fight- 
ing down the warring spirit, the 
killiag spirit, the hunting spirit and 
the spirit which condones the inflic- 
tion of pain and suffering upon 
gentle fellow-creatures. 

The higher the human race pro- 
gresses the more men become God- 
like in their outlook on the world, 
the more they feel that one of the 
most important things in Earth Life 
is to extend on to this earth the 
heavenly principle of Pity, Benev- 
oler.ce and Compassion. 

Everything that reduces pain and 
suffering, everything that reduces 
Soriow and Wailing, must then be 
part of the higher man’s work in life. 

Ii is not enough for any one of us 
to have accumulated earthly goods, 
unless we have developed some of 
those qualities which will equip us 
io enjoy the Feasts of Paradise to 
which we are already invited. 


JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


THE WEST NEEDS THE EAST 


= Asian Horizon. A Journal of Renas- 
zent Asia made its appearance from 
London in April. Zdited by Nagendra 
Nath Gangulee witl a panel of Associate 
-Editors in India, Malaya, the Viet-Nam 
Republic, Burma end Siam, and pub- 
lished ‘from Londen (The New India 
Publishing Co., W. C. 2), it promises to 
water the seed of mutual cultural 
-sympathy sown at the Asian Re.aticns 
Conference recently held at Delh:. ~ 
Interpreting “ the dynamics sf cul- 
tural changes ” isa useful aim but in 
these fast-moving -imes we are glac to 
see coupled editorially with it attention 
to the stabilising fcrce of cultura. tradi- 
tion. The title might be challenged if 
* Horizon ” were taken as the limit of 
apprehension, but the magazine itself 


is published beyond the Asian horizon 
and the Editor vouches for its non- 
sectarian and non-partisan character. 


“The commerce of culture between 
Ind:a and her neighbours” to which 
the Editor refers, is good but cultural 
free trade is necessary on a world-wide 
basis. There must be no tariffs with 
“ most-favoured-nation ” clauses !“ The 
love for the Ultimate and the Univer- 
sal,’ which the Editor quotes Okakura 
as having called “ the common thought- 
inheritance of every Asiatic race ” is 
needed by the Western nations with 
their preoccupation with “the par- 
ticular...the means, not the end, of 
life.” Theirs is a deeper need than 
Asia’s for the West’s technological 
discoveries and creature comforts. 


. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


Folk-Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics. By Ruys CARPENTER. 
( University of California Press, Berke- 
ley ; Cambridge University Press, Lon- 
don. r4s.) : 

This finely printed volume contains 
the twentieth issue of the Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures delivered by Rhys Car- 
penter, Professor of Classical Archzol- 
ogy at Bryn Mawr College, now 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. He is too 
fanciful, in many sections of his book— 
which, by the way, is not altogether 
easy reading: it is overcrowded with 
names, geographical and other. But 
it is an interesting book, occasionally 
provoking, often provocative. In Eng- 
land the archeologists will not be 
disposed to welcome it, as it is rash 

‘and not wholly competent (or so it is 
reported). Yet it contains some highly 
original ideas, especially about the 
Nordic origin of the Odyssey, which are 
worth careful consideration. In any 
case, it will rouse the critics to action 
—no bad thing in its way. When 
quite novel views are sprung upon the 
learned world in connexion with works 
of such supreme fame as are the Iliad 
and the Odyssey the author must expect 
opposition. 

He starts off with making a dis- 
tinction—doubtless desirable—between 
Folklore, Saga and Fiction. What do 


Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultural 
Orientation. By GusTavE E. von 
GRUNEBAUM. (The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. $4.00) 


encyclopedic: but the author, 


we find in the Isad ( which he dates in 
the eighth century B.C., the Odyssey 
having come to birth about a century 
later)? Surely Prof. Gilbert Murray 
was right in speaking of the Iliad as a 
written “ traditional’ book (in that 
respect like the Old Testament ),’ not 
merely an ‘‘oral” tradition, thus 
accounting for the fusion of (sometimes) 
unrelated material in all Epic poetry. 
That behind our present Iliad there 
lurks some one great unifying genius, 
is not, we think, disputable ; but it was 
constantly being worked over and 
modified by others till it reached its 
present form. 

Carpenter has some rather surprising 
yet cogent criticisms about the Schlie- 
mann diggings and discoveries; and 
notice may be taken of certain Etruscan 
origins. He believes that for the I/4ad’s 
structural type-form we must find the 
key in Attic drama. In no case (he 
thinks) does the Epic describe a 
Mycenean culture. His comparisons 
with the old North-Europe Sagas are 
interesting ; but a bare mention must 
here suffice. When everything is taken 
into account, and perhaps a heavy 
discount allowed where the Professor 

xhibits some of his novelties of inter- 
pretation, we are disposed to welcome 
the book, œas a whole; it is at least a 
stimulating piece of work and this is a 
thing not to be despised. 
: B. 


This is an outstanding book,:equally 
of interest to the scholar and to the 
serious general reader. Its scope is 
an 
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acknowledged scholar of high repute, 
manages to compress his findings in 
347 pages of absorbing interest, quot- 
ing copiously from original Arabic 
sources. In the author’s words, the 
book 


proposes to outline fhe cultural orientation 
of the Mushm Middle iges, with eastern Islam 
as the centre of attention. It attempts to 
tharacterize the medieval Muslim’s view of 
himself and his pecu.sarly defined universe, 
the fundamental intellectual aud emotional 
attitudes that governed his works, and the 
mood in which he lived his life. It strives 
to explain the structure of lis universe in 
terms of inherited, borrowed and original 
elements, the institutional framework within 
which it functioned, and its place in relation 
to the contemporary Shristian world. 


On the whole tie book achieves its 
purpose, though it may not be possible 


to agree with the author in all, his, 


findings. 

In pursuance of his theme the author 
first interprets the “mood of the 
times” and descr bes the cultural in- 
teraction of Christendom and Islam 
in the medieval world. Then he pro- 
ceeds to interpret the religious founda- 
tions of Islam: Revelation and Piety. 
«The Body Politiz” of Islam is treat- 
ed in two chapters—“ Law and the 
State” and “ The Social Ordez.” A 
separate chapter is devoted to “The 


Poets and Prndits: Essavs and 
Addresses. By HusHI’Anson Faussrt® 
( Jonathan Cape, London. 12s. 6d.) 

. The literary cricic worth his salt is a 
creative artist in his own rigat who 
commands, besides, that rare power of 
imaginative sympathy which makes of > 
reviewing the ‘‘ spiritual adventure ” 
which Mr. Fausset obviously often finds 
it. He demonstrzetes the possibility of 
which he writes, of entering with certain 
authors through imaginative c¢-opera- 
tion “into a communion of spirit.and 
eyen a combined labour of expressicn.”’ 
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Human Ideal.” ‘‘Self-Expression”’ 
in literature and history is followed by 
“Creative Borrowing,” dealing with 
‘Greece in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” A 
final chapter rounds off the well- 
balanced work which has not a dull 
moment. 

Though the author is usually careful 
to quote unimpeachable authorities in 
support of his views, a few misstate- 
ments have unfortunately crept in. 
For instance, when dealing with the 
change in the Prophet’s “subjects of 
revelation” at Medina the author 
makes the entirely unwarranted and 
unauthenticated statement that “To 
make Islam secure, assassination and 
compulsion, trickery and bribery, were 
legitimate means.” This runs counter 
to the author’s own reading of .the 
general situation at the period. It is 
a curiously out-dated statement at the 
present juncture when the latest re- 
search has proved many similar mis- 
statements of nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean Orientalists to be mere wishful 
thinking, if not worse. Lack of space 
forbids citing other, similar misstate- 
ments which it is to be hoped will be 
deleted in the second edition or else 
authenticated. f 

A. G. CHAGLA 


In that communion his readers share. 


Journeymen reviewers owe it to-the 
art which they follow afar off to as- 
similate the Preface to these essays, 
some of them reprinted from THE 
ARYAN PATH. 

Mr. Fausset enters imaginatively into 
consciousnesses as different as Rilke’s 
and Whitman’s, Donne’s and Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s, Tolstoy’s and Thomas 
Paine’s, and we, admitted ‘by - his 
masterkey of sympathy, see through 
their eyes more than their books reveal, 


E. M. H. 
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Caste in India. By J. H. HUTTON, 
=( Cambridge Un University Press, London. 
18s. ) 


This is a painstaking and thorough 
presentation of one of the most fascinat- 
ing of social phenomena, the caste 
system in India. In a well-document- 
ed and careful study, Professor Hutton 
expounds his subject in three sections. 
The first’ describes the distribution of 
the various castes in the vast subcon- 
tinent of India and illustrates the 
variety of people that inhabit the 
country, ranging from the Todas, 
numbering a few hundreds rapidly 
disappearing, to castes which number 
millions. The very great diversity of 
cultures and physical types has been 
held together and welded into “a 
stable society which has withstood and 
survived all military and political 
disturbances and the various vicissi- 
tudes of some three thousand years. ”’ 

Next, the author gives an account 
of the structure of the system, ils 
strictures and its sanctions. 


The caste system has afforded a place ‘in ` 


society into which any community, be it 
racial, social, occupatconal, or religious, can 
be fitted as a co-operating part of the social 
whole, while retaining its own distinctive 
character and its separate individual life. 


In the best chapter of the work, the 


\ 


functions of the caste system are ably ' 


analysed ; its most important one being 


Economy of Permanence. By J. C. 
Koumarappa. (The All-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha, C. P. 
Rs. 2/-.) 

Towards a New Soctety, By NOLINI 
KANTA GUPTA. (Sri Aurobindo Cir- 
cle; Bombay. Rs. 1/12) 

In the Economy of Permanence, Prof. 
J. C. Kumarappa in his usual matter- 





its integrating of Indian society into 
one community composed of various 


competing and even incompatible 
groups. It has acted as’ a political 
stabilizer, ‘“ serving as a sure basis of 
orderly government, as a defence 
against despotism, and a means of 
preserving the Hindu pattern of cul- 
ture under the régime of alien con- 
querors.’”’ The system also provides 
for the various functions necessary to 
social life, each functioning independ- 
ently while possessing at the same 
time a certain fluidity, a power of 
mutability within definite limits. The 
disadvantages of the system do not 
escape the author’s careful scrutiny. 
In the third section, after examining 


-analogous institutions and their ‘ori- 


gins, the author gives his conclusions, 
chiefly that the Indian caste system is 
unique and could have arisen nowhere 
else, depending as it does on geograph- 
ical isolation, primitive ideas of magic, 
belief in karma and reincarnation, 
clash of antagonistic cultures and 
races, and the development of 'classes 
with religious and social privileges. 
The book is valuable but makes 
difficult reading and there are a few 
repetitions, perhaps not avoidable with 
the arrangement adopted. It is a 
useful compendium on this important 
subject of caste in India. 
D. GURUMURTI 


of-fact but lucid manner deals with 
the needs of a social life based on the 
well-being of the community as a 
whole. The social order must be 
planned so that, as in Nature, each 
unit has its place and can develop 
therein the faculties and powers in- 
herent in it. It is the long view as 


opposed to the short-sighted view of 


ra 
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modern life, where immediate util- 
izarian methods are adopted at the 
sacrifice of the mass of individuals who 
are thereby deprived not merély of 
Lvelihood but of opportunity to Ge- 
velop and unfold theirlatent capacities. 
It offers the ideal o! service in plece of 
mere enterprise. In the present volume 
‘ Man : The Individual” is considered. 
£ further volume is to follow. 
Towards a New Soctety is a collec- 
tion of essays written during the world 
var. They deal w:th some problems 
arising therefrom bat chiefly with the 








‘rile of India under the new world ` 


conditions, and the ideals of haman 
rnity necessary for the reconstrrction 
cf society on a sound basis, He 
offers, as the unifyng bond between 
“Rights ” and ‘‘Daties,” the higher 
synthetic ideal of “ Dharma ” and out- 
Imes the pattern cf the social order 
leid down by the ancient Rishees whose 
inaner vision saw the principles’ and 
lews which ensure not only peace and 
_ szability but also provide the means 


Dragon Doodles. By Howarp KELLY. 
(C. A. Watts and Zo., Ltd., London. 
6s. ) 

These Dragon Doodles represent the 
fights of fancy inspired by the sym- 
cols on the Chinese Emperor’s robe 
depicted in a fresco reproduced on the 
imside of a lacquered Chinese cabinet. 
Cn the outside of the cabinet are 
pictured a number cf old men search- 
ing for the Isles of the Blest. 3y a 
skilful association of ideas the deligh:- 
ful fantasies suggested by the emblems 
aze made to lead on to considerazions 
o? practical, everyGay interest. Thus 
the symbol of a three-legged crow in 
the Sun, which is the first sacred orna- 
ment, starts a dissertation on Ch:nese 


for individual soul growth and fulfil- 
ment. This book is thus an analysis 
of ceztair prevailing social ideas and a 
restatement of those fundamental 
ideals which offer the only sure basis 
for the solution of the present problems 
and serve as a goal spurring individ- 
uals owerds achievement. 

Professor Kumarappa tackles the 
actuel problems of co-ordinating the 
everrday life of the individual in such 
a way tkat he will be building for a 
future in which the elements of de- 
struction will have been guarded against 
and the economic basis of life stabiliz- 
ed tc provide the physical upadki for ` 
the character development of every 
unit in tae community. He suggests 
many specific ways in which the in- 
dividuals in a group can support each 
other by all utilizing ‘what the others 
can do, thereby developing a healthy 


-integzated state of society. Large- 


scale production is the economy of 
transience; cottage industries make 
for the Economy of Permanence. 

J. O. M. 


astronomy and is shown to open the 
door to the fascinating story of man’s 
conquest of natural forces. And soon 
with the rest of the twelve sacred 
ornaments which only an Emperor 
could wear and each of which serves 
in th= hands of the skilful author to 
open aver.ues of knowledge. It is the 
plea of the author that China, realizing 
the power ‘that modern knowledge 


gives, sho.ld avail herself fully of that 
know edge and that power and so, 
aided by her ancient wisdom, should | 
transform this good earth into real 
Isles of the Blest. 
` The bock is an ‘interestingly written 
contribution to the- understanding of 
the Cainese mind. 

_ S. K. GEORGE 
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‘The Murder of Herodes and Other 
Trials from the Athenian Law Courts. 
By KATHLEEN FREEMAN, D. LITT. 
(Macdonald and Co., Ltd., London. 
ras. 6d.) 

This book consists of the actual 
proceedings in fifteen trials held in the 
tourth and fifth centuries B. c. in the 
court of the Areopagus and in some of 
the jury-courts at Athens. They are 
the first recorded instances of the 
working of a jury-system under a def- 
inite code of law which aimed at 
cheap and equal justice for all citizens, 
trial by one’s peers and complete 
publicity.’ Speeches for the defence or 
the prosecution made at the trials have 
been translated by the learned author 
with introductory notes and illuminat- 
ing comments, with a separate chapter 
on the underlying legal code and pro- 
cedure and another on Rhetoric and 
the Orators. 

There being a provision in the 
Athenian legal code against representa- 
tion of the parties by advocates, par- 
ties were often driven to getting ex- 


perts to compose their speeches for - 


them ; and thus grew up the profession 
of Logographos (speecn-writers). A 
great many of the speeches in this book 


China Moulded by Confucius. By 
CHENG TIEN-Hs1. (Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd., London. 18s. ) 

The task the author has set before 
himself in this book is that of giving a 
glimpse of the soul of China to the 
Western reader. He is eminently 
qualified to do that, having represented 
his country in the West for many years 
in various capacities, the latest being 
that of Chinese Ambassador at-London. 
And it is more than’a glimpse that he 
has given of his country. For the book 


fucius. 
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are by a Sicilian named Lysias who 
came to Athens at the invitation of 
Pericles ; and some of them have been 
attributed to the great Demosthenes 
who, after-he had lost his patrimony 
by the fraudulent conduct of his 
guardians, was for some time obliged 
to write speeches for his living. 
- These speeches not only throw con- 
Siderable light on the working of the 
Athenian- legal system but they also 
clearly show what life was like in the 
city which is famous for some of the 
highest achievements of the human 
intellect. They show the market-place, 
the interiors of the homes, men and 
women at work, at festivities, in all 
their ordinary relationships and avoca- 
tions, buying and selling, fighting in 
the street, sailing the sea, going off ta 
the wars. The speeches thus provide 
lively and interesting reading even for 
the layman. In some, the part called 
the “ Narrative” shows the art of 
story-telling at its best—vivid, terse 
and effective ; for instance, the tale ot 
the seduction of Euphiletus’s wife anc 
the story of Lysias’s escape from his 
captors. We are confident that this 
book will. be- welcomed by a large 
number of readers, 

K. C. Sex 


contains detailed and well-authenticat- 
ed accounts of Chinese beliefs anc 
practices, of Chinese personalities from 
Philosopher-Statesmen to Marriage- 
Go-Between’s, and of Chinese art anc 
literature. 

The title is justified by the fact, made 
abundantly clear by exposition anc 
quotations, that Chinese civilization is 
saturated with the teachings of Con- 
“ There has never been one 
equal to Confucius,” exclaimed Mencius, 
his brilliant exponent and next only to 
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him in influence ; and the book makes 
it clear that there i3 much that even 
the modern, sophisticated age can learn 
with profit from “ the Master fcr all 
azes.” In fact, if there is one critzcism 
that can be offered by an Indian reader, 
sharing to some exteat with the Chinese 
im the newly won legitimate pride ia the 
treasures of our common ancient cul- 
tnre, it is that the author tends to 
b2 a little too apologetic in seeking 
parallels and justification for the 
Chinese outlook and practices in West- 
ezn fact and fiction The writings of 
Goldsmith and Johnson are ransacked 
to find defences and justification for 
the traditional Chinese virtues of filial 


Modern French Litzrature, 1870-2940. 
By Denis SauratT. (J.M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d. ) 

This book, a guide to the uninformed, 
written in lively stylz, has its value but 
it is marred by dogmatic statements. 
The chapter on the drama is particular- 
ly faulty, showing n> true grasp of the 
subject. But we cannot be specialists 
im every branch of literature: as ore 
would expect from the author cf an 
excellent book on our own Milton, 
Professor Saurat is soundest on the 
poets. His chapter on Valéry is a 
p-easure to read ; br nging home to the 
English mind a rezent fundamental 
change in French poetic diction, one 
drawing it nearer co our own rich 
“spell of words. ’* Rhetoric, that 
strength and weaknass of the French 
language, has been discarded by the 
modern poets. 

Professor Saurat has traced the main 
tendencies of French literature, the 
spread over a wider range of subjects, 
tke ever franker treatment of life as a 
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` 


piety and faithful friendship. No such 
justification is needed ; for the age-old 
Chinese concepts of Li, Jiun Tze and 
Ching are sufħcient evidence that, when 
the Western nations were still barbar- 
ians, China had developed codes of 
conduct which equal or surpass any- 
thing tha: even the modern West has 
evolved ir. the way of social behaviour. 

The bcok ends, as most Chinese 
writings Co, with a poem “ most pious- 
ly offered” expressing the hopes of the 
writer for areal understanding between 
East and West :— 


May they have concord as the proverb says! 
’Twill bring mankind so many happy days. 


f S. K. GEORGE 


ea 


whole with a passing morbid emphasis 
on its more unsavoury aspects. Here 
French literature is in line with our 
own, deviating however in its over- 
emphasis on sex, its interest in politics 
and the cleavage between Catholic and 
agnostic. In poetry, always the truest 
manifestazion of emotion and thought, 
the Frenca appear to have moved only 
of late towards that true romanticism 
at its height here at the beginning of 
the last century. 

There is one singular omission: 


- except for a passing reference to the 


Comtesse de Noailles there is no men- 
tion of women writers. Is there no 
woman novelist of the stature of our 
Virginia Wolff or of Willa Cather? 
Should not Colette be included among 
the lesser lights? And are we to deny 
merit to Marguerite Audoux’s Marte 
Clatre, tkat simple masterpiece of 
direct sincere narrative ? Surely Marie 
Clatre has the literary excellence of the 
folk story. 

DoroTtHy HEWLETT 
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Giuliano the Innocent. By DOROTHY 


Jounson. ( Andrew Dakers, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 25s.) 

There could not be a book more 
original in theme and treatment than 
the one under review. This does not 
necessarily connote high praise. A 
work of common clay may hold more 
form and beauty than an exotic piece. 
Giuliano the Innocent is far removed 
from workaday life. It has been de- 
scribed by the author as a transcript of 
a vision. Miss Dorothy Johnson had 
a strange experience. Once for six 
weeks she led a life of double conscious- 
ness; while she remained her normal 
self, she seemed to see and hear in the 
depths of her being a curious drama of 
medieval times, with Giuliano the 
Medici as its central character. History 
has had much to record about the 
famous Medici, Lorenzo the Magnif- 
icent, but almost no word about 
Giuliano, the yourger brother. The 
intuitive knowledge of Miss Johnson 
would seem to redress the balance. 

The inward vision of’six weeks’ dura- 
tion took five strenuous years to tran- 
scribe as a biography in dialogue form. 
But the subsequent progress of the 
material is no Jess amazing than the 


` 


Music and Soctety : England and 
the European Tradition. By WILFRID 
MELteERs. (Dennis Dobson, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 8s. 6d.) i . i 


Frankly, I opened this -book with a 
sigh. In ‘too much sociological art 
literature I have read lately, the author 
expects:me to enjoy becoming lost in 
a collection of potted cultural -history. 
His material is bunched into an impres- 
sive fog of annotated verbiage, from 
which he finds his way out according 


to the directions of Marx or Existential- 


` 


vision. . While the publisher, uncertain 
about the manuscript, was correspond- 
ing with the author, there appeared 
the personality of Lorenzo the Magnif- 
icent in her deeper mind (so it is 
claimed ) and he used her as his uncon- 
scious scribe. Lorenzo thus insisted 
that the book was true to life in every 
detail, and that Giuliano had been the 
greatest of the Medicis, greater far than 
he himself. ‘‘It is quite certain, ” says 
the publisher, ‘‘ that these communica- 
tions contained matter, that could 
not have come from Miss Johnson’s 
conscious mind.” The publisher felt 
convinced that the manuscript was a 
true record even if the way the record 
came to be produced was inexplicable. 
And the story growing cut of such 
curious roots has anyhow a quality 
“which makes it a valuable and topical 
addition to the literature of the human 
spirit. ” 

The average reader can hardly have 
patience to go through a half-million 
words of sensitive writing about an 
unknown Florentine who, presumably, 
was a living embodiment of the god in 
man, But such patience would be 
rewarded to an extent that could more 
easily be realized than imagined. 

BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


ism. But my sigh turned to one of 
relief when I found that Mr. Mellers 
knows precisely what he himself thinks , 
and how to say it. His prose is clear, 
with the fluency of conversation, entire- 
ly free from the stiff jargon’ of the 
sociologist with an “ism.” He lets 
his wisdom drop almost casually, like 
this: 

It’s not so much that commercial music 
is vulgar that matters; vulgarity may be a 
genuine emotion and, in perspective, even a 
valuable one: what matters is that it’s 
essentially false, and that breeding a taste 
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fer the easy response ıt makes genuine feeling 
a most :mpossrble to recognize. Peopl3 come 
to prefer the bogus and particularly the 
pretentious to the hest, the decert, the 
rect. 


Mr. Mellers writes of the relation of 
“Western society td its tradition of 
music with the 2as2 and breadth of a 
mind, that has really perceived, not 
merely studied its subject. 
the musical expressions current m the 
sixteenth century and the modern 
American idiom with equal felicity. 
The tone and quality of his narrative 


A 

N The Philosopl.y cf Analogy ana Sym- 

~~ aolism. By LT -CoL. S. T. CARGILL. 
„Rider and Co., London. ats.) 

The tracing of tre common ground- 
dlan of Nature, the finding of an ideal 
dattern into which will fit harmoniously 
ul facts of scierce, religion and philos- 
aphy, is an allurirg project. The in- 
aate yearning for the recognition of a 
world of law pradisposes to acceptance 
of Lt.-Col. Cargill's proposition ` 
shat the collected phenomena of the universe, 
“rom the most suktle and refined to the most 
objective and materialistic, from the most 
3piitual to the mos: gross, are capable of 
peing classified on ons archetypal system or 
model, which brirgs sut the mner meaning 
and significance of sich phenomenz as no 
merely arbitrary schemes, differing tor each 
separate departmen. of knowledge, can 
possibly do. : 

But, despite the hard work which 
obviously has gone into this encourag- 
ing attempt, the book is disappointing. 
Its classification seems as arbitrary as 
the separate scaemes referred tc. 

Madame Bla, atsky—whose teechings 
Lt.-Col. Cargil regrettably confuses 
with the vagaries cf pseudo-Thedsophy 
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never flag. My interest was held from 
cover to zover, and I closed the book 
with a sigh of regret. 

I was left with the full flavour of 
music as a social food, not a socjolog- 
ical sauce, There was no after-taste of 
“ism, ” but the memory of a disturb- 
ing contemporary conclusion :— 

Machine civilisation prides itself on its 
efficiency ; yet paradoxically it is inefficient 
at the on y thing that is worth while—at 
making it possible for people to live creative 


lives. g 
DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


—called ihe law of Analogy “the first 
key to the world-problem.” She 
described "the world of Form and 
Existence” as “an immense chain, 
whose links are all connected.” She 
offered valuable clues for studying 
those lin zs co-ordinately in their hidden 
mutual relationships, some of the most 
important of which clues have here 
inforturately been overlooked. 

If symbols are, as she called them, 
embodied ideas, “combining the con- 
ception of the Divine Invisible with the 
earthly and visible, ” “ glyphs, record- 
ing obsərved natural and sciedtific 
facts,” cheir deciphering must be an 
exact science—one which has eluded 
our author’s undiscriminating eclec- 
ticism. f 

The pity is that readers repelled by 
his arbitrary scheme may be deterred 
by his misrepresentation of Theosophy 
from investigating for themselves the 
ancient, consistent and complete, non- 
speculative system which Madame 
Blavatsxy has partially restated for the 


modern world. 
E. M. H. 
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The Prisoner. By J. D. BERESFORD. 
(Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. rds. 64. ) 

The central character of The Pris- 
oner, Paul Barnet, is clearly an auto- 
biographical projection. Barnet’s career 
as a novelist, the motifs of his various 
novels, his adventures with ideas, the 
slow process of youth passing into 
manhood and manhood mellowing into 
old age, the pressure of two world wars, 
and the continuous beating against the 
self-forged bars of the human prison- 
house,—all these, as also innumerable 
literary echoes and revelatory touches, 
are obviously drawn from Mr. Beres- 
ford’s own experience. On the contrary, 
the reader should resist the temptation 
of calling The Prisoner a mimicry of the 
author's life-history. The Prisoner is 
no more strictly autobiographical than 
is Mr. Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. 

Like Mr. Beresford’s other novels, 
The Prisoner is carefully constructed 
and the significant events and expe- 
riences of about sixty years range 
themselves in, as it were, a preordain- 


Individual Couniries. By PHYLLIS 
Bottome. (P. E: N. Books, George 
‘Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 2s. 
6d.) are 

These are discriminating portrait 
‘studies—objective, penetrating, under- 
standing; painstakingly just—of five 
‘countries familiar to the well-known 
„English novelist. Among the highlights 
are America's worship cf youth—and 
underprizing of the values of maturity ; 
France’s being always “a great power 
because her soul is great ; and the soul 
is immortal” ; Germany’s self-distrust 
beneath her boastfulness, her intensely 


ed pattern. We are in no danger of 
ignoring the physical world, but the 
main emphasis throughout is on ideas. 


“Paul's mind and its impact on other 


minds and the consequent tremors, 
ecstasies and serenities are the theme 
of the novel. Blind faith—rational 
inquiry—agnosticism — spiritualism — 
Ouspensky—spirituality: Paul runs 
through the whole gamut, reaching at 
last the position indicated in the 
credo .— 

So long as you ask for things from life, 
immersed in the world, and subject, 
therefore, to its imperative rules, there 
can be no escape from bondage. Only 
by ceasing to ask, and being content 
merely to give, can there be any 
approach to personal freedom. 

This spiritual pilgrimage is human- 
ized and diversified by a host of 
interesting characters, the most import- 
ant of them being Paul’s wife Carol. 
It is difficult to adjudicate between 
wife and husband; in the end they are 
both “ free,” though each in a dif- 
ferent way ! 

E. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


‘conscientious “° good ” people’s fear to 
‘decide for themselves what is right, 
‘and the superb-heroism of those Ger- 
mans who withstood ‘the, Nazis; Aus- 
tiia’s ‘genius, her’ friendly, tolerant 
spirit; -urbanity and charm; Great 
Britain's basic steadiness, ‘her people’s 
kindness underneath the class distinc- 
tions, their combining with a capacity 
for lasting friendships a horror of ex- 
pressed emotions, their outgrowing of 
mental indolence but needing “ the 
constant spur of danger ” to bring out 
their best. ` 5 
A stimulating book, 
O EMH. 
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‘Prakrlapraka$a 07 Varaiuci, with the 
Commentary of Ramapanivida. Edited 


by Dk. C. Kuntas RAJA and PANDIT, 


X. RAMACHANDRA SARKMA. (Adyar 
~ibrary Series No. 54, Adyar, Madras. 
Rs: 4f4) 

Itis a pleasure to read: the publica- 
fidns of the Adyar Library; beautifully 
pritited by the Vasanta Press. This 
pleasure is heightéréd by the freshness 
end variety of its publications on all 
branches of our ancient learning. The 
Sresériť edition óf thé Prakytaprakasa 
of that gréat grdmrharian Vararuci, 
with thé commieritary of Ramaparivada 
5f Malabar, is baséd On two manuscripts. 
The téxt of Vararuci’s Savas coment- 
ed upon by this very laté commentator 
ts substaritially tie sdmé as tkat 
comimeéntéd on By Shamadha ( séventh 
céntury A. D.) “ Ramapanivada krew 
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the comrientary: of Bhamaha as con- 
fined to the eight chapters of this 
edition,” says Dr. Raja in his Preface. 
To Ramapanivada, Prakrit is not a 
language but only an artificial meta- 


- morphoszs of Sanskrit. He has made 


use of the texts on Prakrit grammar, 
the com~nentaries on them and’ the 
texts of Prakrit poems that were 
familiar to him. His commentary is 
importart because it reveals the 
distinctive character of the Prakrit 
that flou-ished in Malabar in his time. 
Secondly, he himself is the author of 
some Prikrit poems, recently: brought 
to light ky Dr. Raja and Dr. Upadhye. 
Students of the evolution of Prakrits 
in India vill be grateful to the editors 
of the volume for giving them new 
material for study from South Tadian 


sources. 
P. K. Gane 





“y 
By O. C. Gan- 
é6tY. Revised Ecition. Kutut Pub- 
Fishers, Windy Hall Lane, Bombay 5) 
In this short guide to Indian Archi- 
tecture, O. C. Gangoly stirs tke im- 
agination of those who wish to know 
moré about this branch of Indiaa Art. 
While reading through this book, cne 
wishes one could be transported as on 
& magic carpet to the sites of these 


wondrous temples, stupas and saves, 


aot only to look at them, but more to 
study the minds and ideas of the people 


conformity is traced from the Northern 
temples to those of the South. As 
Indian architecture developed, it lent 
itself to the prevailing religion at the 
time, deriving its peculiarities but 
never los_ng its identity with the whole. 

One of -he peculiar characters of Indian 


Architecture is its innate inclination toa 


transcend its structural form. An Indian 


temple, be it Buddhistic, Jain or Hindu isa 
monument pay escellence rather than a mere 
utilitarian covering. Indian Architecture 
always attempts to cover the form neces 
sitated by its str its structural scheme under the 


~ho built for ever the greatness of this \\tloak of a “symbol; and its decided inclina- 


country. The most significant fact 
revealed and emphasised as the cuthor 
traces the growth cf architecture from 
>eriod to period is the fundamental 
similarity between them. Between the 


early Vedic mounds and the Buddhist . 


stupas the resemblance is seen, and the 


i 


tion is to =chieve a plastic pattern. Furda- __ 
mentally en image-house—the Indian temple ~ 
aspires to zhe form of the image itself. 

To understand this is, in the author's 
words, $o understand the most em- 
phatic aspect of Indian architecture. 


LEELA SHIVESHWARKAR 
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Dostoievsky. By JOHN COWPER 
Powys, (John Lane.The Bodley Head, 
London. *7s./.6d..) 

‘Every man‘ finds, in -an author what 
che brings.to him and! Mr., Powys, -who 
-declares himself: to,have been. not so 
‘much a.studentas a-passionate disciple 
.of Dostoievskry. for the last forty years 
and- who- also .acts~on: the belief: that 
‘wecannot .writeza single sentence-of 

-adequate .criticism -of :anything -or 
:anybody without-giving.ourselves away 
to the ‘limit, brings +a great -deal. 
“Dostoievsky has little to say either to 
the literary æsthete or to the pedantic 
academic critic whom Mr. Powys 
abominates and objurgates. He is a 
novelist of:a new dimension, of what 
Mr. Powys calls psychic reality, a 
-Dionysian worshipper of life in its 
divine and satanic extremes, a medium 
for the eternal contradictions of the 
human heart, whose approach, how- 
ever, to people and to the elemental 

_ mystery and melodrama of life itself 
was not, Mr. Powys insists, through 
his heart but through his nerves. Mr. 
Powys, who experiences a " pit-of-the- 
stomach shiver ” when he reads him, 
regards him too exclusively as an 
inspired neurotic, but few would deny 
his claim that no other novelist has 
comprehended more intensely ‘ the 
‘real reality ’ of the mental pain of this 
world, ” 

For Mr. Powys the reality of com- 
mon human experience ‘‘ss something 
neurotic and perverted and queer and 
weird,” and this abnormality fasci- 


Dawn Mitsi. By Eric HORSFALL. 
(Simpkin Marshall (1941) Ltd., Lon- 
don. §s.) 

This poem, for its use of allegory 
and symbol, its attempt at an integrat- 
ing philosophy worked out in a moral 


i 


nates: him as. the; fissure. through syhich 
something that. transcends the, human 
invades the human sphere, „His. essay 
is as.much, an interpretation „of this 
fourth dimension and its.impact -ọn 
‘the other three,as a study of Dostoiev- 
Sky's: four greatest, novels. He gives 
no -detailed „attention to-any: one. of 
‘them. Byt this is;becayse they have 
vhecome so. much part of -himself- that 
he .looks .through them -at life. ,In 
‘them, as projections -of Dostoieysky 
himself, he discovers different ; angles 
sof a vision of. life ‘ through imagin- 
ative nerves.” This vision, with its 
-exaggerations and distortions but also 
its peculiar insights, is the real theme 
of his book and how it affects, a man’s 
view of Jove, of pain and suffering, 
„crime and punishment, ‘Ged and the 
Devil, politics and religion, Christ and 
anti-Christ, and even this post-war 
world and the significance for good or 
‘ill of Russian Communism. There is 
nothing trim or tidy about Mr. Powys’s 
excursions into the ‘ chaotic-cosmic 
Front ” of which he describes Dostoi- 
evsky as a reporter. He exults in 
Nature’s refusal to conform to any 
meaning pattern that the human mind 
may try to impose upon her from 
above. And, alike in his style, with 
its Carlylean surge and volubility, and 
in his sensational metaphysics, Diony- 
sus spurns Apollo’s constraining hand. 
But from the abyss of nature he does 
wring some striking secrets that are as 
much his own as Dostoievsky’s. 

Hugh I'A. FAUSSET 


order, should be noted, despite some- 
thing naive and pedestrian in its air. 
The Thinker, carried by an Angel to 
the hub of the universe, is shown the 
history of the earth and its civilizations, 
its spiritual teachers and searchers for 
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“truth, its deata ` through materialism 
-and total ‘war. - mn the Halls’ of the 
Moon he sees the 2redt ones, pest and 
“present, the Halls of Sciencé, Art and 
“Philosophy, end the Hall ‘df the ' 
- -Masters—Krishna. Laotze, “Zotoaster, 
Buddha, Jesus, ‘aad others like’ thern. 

~He finds their suczessive counsel about 

“thé ‘good life” t5 be the same. “Left 

“in the Sanctuarr to assimilate the 

` ~ wisdom, to hear his own inner voice, _ 
T he’ sees, mirrored on the cleer pool, 
* further counsel’-about the. fourfold - 


- Ignoble Path- of Pride; ‘arid the means 


t + 


~The Po Political l Philosophy of M ahatma 
Gandhi. By G. N. DHAWAN. (The 
; Popular 1 Book Dedot, Bombay. Rs. 8/8) 
Dr. Dhawaa’s work is a higtily wel- 
“come accession to the ever-growing 
volume of Gandlian literature, It is-a 
detailed and com prehensive exposition 


of the various aspects .of Gandhiji’s | 


philosophy as well as of the technique 

of Satyagraha-cum-Ahimsa, It is his 
| deepest conviction that there is no peace 
| for individuals or 
` practising Trutk and Non-violence to 

the uttermost extent possible for man. 

Examining the criticisms levelled 
_ against Gandhip’s ideals and principles, 
Dr. Dhawan shows how baseless is the 
charge that the Mahatma is but a 
visionary and a faddist. Tae “ coh- 
structive programme ” formulated by 
him and the numerous irstitutions 
engaged in corntry-wide activities on 
the non-violen: lines chalked out by 
_ him constitute a sufficient refutation of 

that charge anc confirm Gandhiji’s own 


+ 


nations without ' 


to create “Utopia. ” 

' Whether consciously or, not. 
writer bas embellished the poem with 
‘Theosofhicalideäs, though he has not 
created with them a réal knowlėdge- 

: ableallegory; such ‘as Dantė gave. It 
is like the fanciful play of a child with 
: grown-up tools which, ‘later on, he will 
? have ta learn to use to serious purpose. 
What is of interest is that he, like other 
~ writers is finding in the Ancient Wis- 
dom.ard the ancient forms something 
that offers rewarding possibilities. 
E,W. 


estimate of himself ‘as “a practical 
idealis-. ” He has, indeed, proved to be 
` one of the greatest social and political 
' revolutionaries of the age. 

The most thought-provoking chapter 
in Dr. Dhawan’s work is the last one, 
dealing with ‘‘The Structure of the 
Non-violent State.” Gandhiji is a 
philosophical anarchist who holds that 


` the ideal society is a ‘ Stateless state, ” 


since, in his view, the State represents 
“ violence in a concentrated and organ- 
ised manner. ‘‘ He, however, realises 
that such an ideal society will always 
remain an ideal unrealised and unrealis- 
able in its entirety due’ to human 
impe-fection. But he does believe in 
the possibility of achieving ‘‘a pre- 
dominantly non-violent society” and 
he is working for it, he says. How such 
a society will function and can help 
man, individually and collectively, to 
fulfil his mission in life, are fascinatingly 
discussed by the author in the light of 


` Gandhiji’s teachings. 
R. K. PRABHU « 


the. 
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. Slokavartikatika ( Sdrkarika):: of =- According to Dr. Raja, -Jayamiégra 


Bhatiaputra-Jayarugra. Edited by 
Dr. C..KuNEAN Raja. (Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Series, No, 17, Madras. 
Rs. 3/8) ; 
The present volume is a splendi 
‘addition to the series of important 
Sanskrit texts published by the Univer- 
sity of Madras. The publication of 
: commentaries on early abstruse Mi- 
marhsa texts like the Slokavartika of 
Kumārila is a secred obligation, and 
Dr. Raja has tried to meet it by this 
edition of Jayamisra’s commentary 
on the bas:s of a single: manuscript. 
“If more manuscripts of this comment- 
„ary are discovered hereafter it will be 
possible to produce a good critical 
, edition of this werk, j 


James Connolly: The Forerunner. 


By R. M. Fox Ilustrated. (The 
` Kerryman, Ltd., Russell Street, Tralee, 
Ireland. 19s. 6a.) 


“ Before dawn on May 12, Connolly 
was brought down to the castle yard 
and placed on a stretcher in the ambu- 
lance. Fr. Aloysius went with him to 
the prison vard at Kilmainham. Here 
he was propped in a chair and shot. ” 

“Was there aay sign of reluctance 
or hesitation when the soldiers were 
ordered to shoot a wounded man?” I 
asked the friar. 

“None,” he answeied. “They 
were soldiers anc had to obey orders. ”’ 

Just before he died, Connolly was 
asked if he would say a prayer for the 
men about to shoot him. 

He answered 2nigmatically, “I will 
say a prayer for all brave men who do 
their duty. ” 

Such was the sad but brave end of 
James Connolly, the Irish Patriot, 
labour leader anq founder of the Irish 


t 
t 


lived before the eleventh century. His 
conimentary “is Incid and. forceful 
The position of the Buddhists is ana- 
lysed and refuted with great effect. 
Though the commentary is fragmentar 7 
it is.a valuable addition to the existinz 


literature on Mimarhsa. Jayamién 


quotes profusely from Dharmakirti's 
works: and ‘refutes them vigorously. 
Srideva in his Syadvadaraindkara (the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century 
A. D. ) refers to “‘ Jaryāmasra ” and h:s 
work Sarkarikā. These names are 


-identical with Jayamiśra and his Sa;- 


karika Commentary, respectively, ac- 
cording to Dr. Raja. Nothing more is 


. known about this commentator. 


P. K, GOIE 


Citizen Army. The story of his life is 
told by R. M. Fox in this movirg 
biography of the Irish nationalist, who 
was a martyr to Irish Freedom, ard 
to the cause of the poor. I think Jam2s 
Connolly belongs really to no country 
or age; he belongs rather to the poor 
wherever they are exploited. Connolly 
is not a socialist, or a labour leader, 
or a party politician, but a humanist 
and a hero. Connolly and his comrades 
were seeking to instil into their masters, 
the capitalists and Rulers, somethiig 
of that human sympathy of which A.E. 
wrote in 1913 in The Irish Timzs, 
supporting the cause which Connoly 
championed :— 


The relation of landlord and tenant is 10t 
an ideal one, but any relations in a sozial 
order will endure if there is infused into them 
some of that spirit of human sympathy which 
qualifies hfe for immortahty. Despoti:ms 
endure while they are benevolent, and aristoc- 
racies while noblesse oblige is not a phrase to 
be referred to with a cynical smile. Ever an 
oligarchy might be permanent if the spiri: of 
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iman kindness, “which harmonlsés’all things 
‘otherwise incoin patible is-present. 
James Connolly had ‘in -him 7a -tittle 


The’ Magic “Avis in ' Celtic ‘Britain. 
{ Rider?anid -Go., 
asain -E8s. ) 

“TRe*author’ has “teen “bisy in ‘this 
“field sifice’ the: appea-dnce’ “of his ~fys- 
Aes of Britain in io3r. ‘He'writes = 

:that avery” complete system att Magic, 
- Ehoociated with?a definite body-of mystical 
degma‘and- arcane -the nght,' was -practiséd 
by the Magi of Ancient-Britain 'ańd- Ireland 
is apparent from trustworthy evidence, 

He -essays -a -def nition of Magic, 
. putting’ forward the recent view that 

it proceeds from the Melanesian term, 
Mana, a mysterious energy pervading 
‘tke* world which ¢ can be’ drawn “upon 
“by the magician. “He has’ not noted 
ike dose connection of Magic and Magi 
w:th the Sanskrit Mehat, or Universal 
World Soul. And he finds hiriself 
“unable to account ‘for all the, shape- 
changing so commonly fecorded ‘in 
accient writings. Two possible explana- 
tions of the shape-changing pherom- 
exon seem not to have occurred to 
him—(1) that it may relate to the 
jnaer double which nay be withdrawn 
from the physical body of ‘man and 
made to seem’ to take on aby shape 
at will, and (2) tkat sorcerers nay 
hypnotise beholders into thinking zhat 
thay see, not the human physical kody 
before them, but an animal form. 
Mr. Spence has, ‘however, brought 
-'inzo cné focus a mass Df well-document- 
ed evidence of the magical practices of 
-the Druids, to whom he devotes much 


‘of that hiiman-sympathy which-qualifies . 


‘fife for’ immortality. 
N.A. NIKAM 


Ispdée.:He récognises that the'so-caHled 
-Deuidical ruins,-e-g., Stonehenge, must 
Ibe-pre-Druidical-but does not<connett 
-these‘arid the other gigantic stone ruins 
-in Europe, Egypt, India,’ and zeven 
~Mexiéo with ‘thei far -earlier great -Cy- 
velopedn builders, the Atlanteans, cof 
“whom ‘the:-Driidical priests were. the 
-descéridaats. 

-Two chapters *aregiven to:-Celtic 
"inysticismand-one-to the'-Celtic- belief 
~in “Reincathation. ‘While: recognising 

the universality of.the latter teaching, 

-and even the difference between ava- 
taric descent and the incarnation of 
‘the ordinary mortal, Mr. Spence“ finds 
himself unablé to reconcile all the facts, 
especially those of transmigration. 
Unless the functions of the astral body 
are understood, as also those of the 
“intelligences” which comprise ‘the 
body itself, the stories of transmigra- 
tion into animal forms will always 
appear a riddle, since transmigration 
does not refer to man the thinker at 
all, but to the atoms of his body, 
instead of refining which man may 
give such brutal impulses as to cause 
them to go into animal forms. 

“Nevertheless Mr. Spence‘s book, 

because of his painstaking sifting ‘of 
ancient writings, will serve as a useful 
storehouse of facts, awaiting the day- 
when the spiritual, psychical, and phys- 
ical components ‘of man’s nature are 


better understood. 
jJ. O. M. 
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Sarngitaraja of Kälasena ( MAHARANA 
KUNBHA ). Vol. I. Pathyaratnakosa. 
Edited by Dr. C. Kunnan RAJA. 
Sanskrit. (Ganga Criental Series No. 4, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. ) 

This first volume of the great work 
on music called the Sasgitaraja, by the 
versatile Rana Kumbha of Mewar, 
contains the first of its five books, 
called rainakosas. It is carefully edited 
by Dr. Raja on the basis of two rare 
manuscripts in the Anup Library, which 
contains also a complete copy of the 
work prepared in 1502 A. D. This is the 
biggest Sanskrit work on music so far 
available and we must heartily congrat- 
ulate Dr. Raia and his collaborators, 
as also Major K. M. Panikkar, the 
learned Prime Minister of Bikaner, on 
their harmonious co-operation in start- 


Transformation Scene. By CLAUDE 
Hoveuton. (William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

A war novel, a crime book, a psy- 
chological essay—Transformation Scene 
is all these. While the ‘ mystery ” of 
the midnight murder is eerily enough 
suggested in the first half of the book, 
its solution is hardly convincing. But 
Transformation Scene is not a detective 
novel. It is rather a convenient frame 
of reference to plot the graph of war- 
time London--the frayed nerves, the 
crumbling values, the gamble of life, 
the thrill of action, the hopelessness of 
hope, the gleam of distant faith. 
Mr. Houghton’s hero, Max Arnold, is 
a sensitive artist, high-strung, imagi- 
native and uncannily clairvoyant. 


The Significance of Indian Art. By 
Sri Aurobindo. (Sri Aurobindo Circle, i 


Bombay. Re. 1/8) 


ing its publication. 

Besides the elaborate and scholarly 
Introduction and the Preface, in which 
Dr. Raja has given us a detailed account 
of the available manuscript material, 
we find. in this volume a special note 
on Maharana Kumbha, in which we 
have an, inspiring pen-picture of this 
fifteenth-century royal author whose 
picture appears as the frontispiece :— 

As a warrior undefeated in the field, as a 
scholar proficient in all the subjects known in 
his time, as a poet and author of high distinc- 
tion, as a musician with but few rivals even 
among professionals, as protector of the 
people, as the upholder of rehgion, as a 
builder of fortresses, as a founder of temples, 
as a just ruler and as a frm admunistrator, 
there are few who can be compared with him 
in the history of Medieval India 


P. K. GODE 


He is the medium who senses truth at - 
a distance and gives it a tantalizing 
reality. Carol Norton, once his model, 
then his mistress, is at first the symbol 
of his slavery. After her death, how- 
ever, the very same Carol becomes for 
him the symbol of his will to live, his 
will to believe. The kept woman is 
transformed into the dream-woman, 
the woman to whom he had been 
“sun, moon and stars.” There are 
also other characters—-Mervyn Mait- 
land, Mrs. Norton, the murderer Eaves 
who have a faint Dostoievskian cast. 
An unusual story and a vivid psy: 
chological foot:note to Hitler’s war, 
Transformation Scene is one of the best 
things Mr. Houghton has done-—and 
that is saying a good deal. 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


Reading through this booklet, what 
strikes me is that to refute what a 
Westerner has to say about Indian art 
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is quite futile—it proves nothing. But 
whaz Sri Aurobindo himself has to say 
’ abort the significance of Indian art 
(architecture, sculpture, painting )— 
tne religious and the secular motives, 
the attitude of the Indian mind cf the 
past which visualised it and was capable 
of execution in its completeness is a 
very profound analysis. ‘Today the 
average Indian mird is as far removed 
as that of a Westerner from zeal æs- 


Euripides and His Age. By GILBERT 
Murray. (Geoffrey Cumberleg2, Ox- 
ford University Press, London. 3s. 6d. ) 
` In this study Professor Murray gives 
a vivid picture, not only of the great 
poet and dramatist, but also of “the 
Age of Enlightenment of Athens” 

_ under Pericles whan such men as Pro- 
tayoras, Diogenes, Anaxagores and 
Socrates, followed by Plato, were alive. 
In the moral world, as in the sc:entific, 
grèat ideas were current. Euripides’ 
ycuth saw perhaps the most 2xtraord- 
inary intellectual awakéning in history. 
Azhens became “the hearth on which 
the fireof Hellas burned, ” as great men 
of science, historicns, dramatist3, whose 
influence still endures, sought refuge 
there. 

Euripides’ grezt patriotism was love 
o: the ideals which made Atkens great. 
A thenians were fighting for democracy 
in the Peloponnesian War: Euripides 
Lad forty yearé of military service. It 
was in such a life that he, like Æs- 
chylus and Sopaocles, found’ ‘time to 
write his tragedies. 

‘In his Jon we see the earl-est bitter- 
ness against waat his country was 
becoming, an irany accentuated in-later 
plays, particularly The Trojan Women, 





thetic appreciation of Indian art. The 
value of this book is that it brings 
home the tragic consequences of: an 
alien culture in deforming our vision. 
Indian art, like all great art, is_in- _ 
tuitive and spiritual. To understand 
it requires insight, sensibility and, 
above all, humility. At present Indian 
art no more belongs to us—it belongs 
to the world—and with the rest we too 
have to travel a long way to reach it. 


LEELA SHIVESHWARKAR | 


the greatest of his tragedies for’ sheer 
beauty, high dignity of character and 
dramatic intensity. Professor Murray’s 
account of the end of it is superb:— _ 

No friend among the dead, no help ın God, 

no illusion anywhere, Hecuba faces that 
which Is, and finds somewhere in the very 
intensity of Troy’s affliction, a ARS 
which cannot die. 
. In The Trojan Women Buripides 
reached a deeper plane of ‘thought. 
Socrates reached it too, and they killed 
Socrates. 

Was it the Athenians’ capture of the 
little island called Melos, the massacre 
of its.men, the enslavement of its 
women and children, that pierced the 
heart of the justice-loving poet, and 
culminated in The Trojan Women? 
In Thucydides’ account of the incident 
of Melos he concludes:—‘‘And - the 
same winter the Athenians sought to 
sail with a greater fleet than eyer 
before, and conquer Sicily.” This 
was the expedition . that oe 
Athens to her doom. 

Andromeda, Electra,- Iphigenia and 
The Bacchae too are there in the silvery 


‘lucidity of Gilbert Murray’s transla- 


tions and verse..,-.. : -> 
i RutTH BOUCICAVULT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


REPORT ON THE TURKS T E 


[ We hear so little at first hand of what 1s happening within the European countries, 
where such momentous issues are at stake, that we feel sure our readers will be interested 
in the information contained 1n this report especially prepared for TEE ARYAN PaTH by our 
valued contributor Dr. Munir Abdallah Moyal, Ph. D., of Jaffa. He is himself of Turkish 
descent, his forbears having been Turkish governors of Palestine. He describes this report 
sent us from Istanbul just before the by-elections of April 6th as “an unbiased account of 
what I saw and heard in Ankara and Istanbul.” The press of April gth reported that in 
four Turkish constituencies, including Istanbul, the candidates of the Republican People’s 
(Government ) Party were returned unopposed in those by-elections. The Democratic 
( Opposition ) Party did, as it was considenng doing, boycott the by-elections because of 
the “existence of certain anti-democratic laws and regulations and the Government’s 
mability to guarantee secret elections.” This outcome wil] interest our readers in connection 


with the comments on the subject by Dr. Moyal —Eb. J 


When on board thé Turkish s.s. 
“Aksu,” we became aware that the 
steady hum of the engines was slowing 
down to an intermittent throbbing, we 
asked the sympathetic first officer why. 
He proffered a limp explanation: The 
ship was slowing down because she was 
not allowed to enter at night the port 
of Smyrna, a hundred miles or so ahead. 
Some hours later she was again forging 
ahead at full speed. It turned out that 
some trouble or other had developed 
in the rather old engines and the chief 
engineer had fixedit up. I must point 
out that the limp explanation had not 
been proffered out of fear of a panic: 
the ship was‘sailing along the coast, it 
was broad daylight, the barometer was 
steady and the sea as smooth as a 
mirror. So help would have been 
immediately available in an emergency. 
The reasons for this untrue statement 
were rather complex—pride, an inferi- 
ority complex, chiefly fear of admit- 
ting failure under a sermi-dictatorship— 
these together blended with the smiling 
Oriental turn of mind that avoids 


facing hard realities and is always hop- 
ing for the best. 

Istanbulis unique in that the harbour 
is not flung.far away from the city like 
any other harbour, as though out of 
shame, but is the city’s throbbing heart. 
Hardly had I landed when the feeling 
of a strong and omnipresent govern- 
ment was confirmed. In every shop 
one saw the twin representations under 
all forms: photographs, paintings, 
etchings, little statues, bas-reliefs, of 
Kemal Atatürk and Ismet Indni, like 
Lenin and Stalin in Soviet Russia. This 
iconolatry did not seem to reign in the 
privacy of the homes where I was 
invited. 

Every fourth passer-by was in uni- 
form. Before, I had thought the 
French soldier the shabbiest in the 
world, but he is a Beau Brummell in 
comparison with the Turkish common 
soldiers : felt gaiters frayed at the edges 
and coats with patches bigger than the 
hand. The jackbooted officers are 
rather smartly dressed. They are stiff 
and their grim faces seem to wear an 
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invisible monocle. They appear to be, 


in Istanbul at any rate, in the propor- 


tion of two to one to the men in the 
ranks. I have, bzen told that ii a 
private fails to salute even ani N.C.O. 
he is sure to be struck even in public, 
‘though corporal punishment does not 
exist in the Turkish army, officially at 
any rate. 

I made a small durchase of a street 
-vendor. I had walked on when breath- 
lessly my vendor ran after me to 
return some small coins. Unfamiliar 
with the currency of the country, I had 
mistaken the equivalent of a nickel for 
a dime. Such honesty would have-been 
inconceivable in Egypt. In Palestine, 
the vendor would have been honest 
only with a fellow-countryman, 

A Turkish-borr. foreigner, however, 
assured me that 
“ formality maker ’’ were indispensable 
for setting mincr official wheels in 
motion. “He is ubiquitous; thrown 
out of the door, h2 comes back through 
the window. He knows. the price of 
Remzi Bay’s or Burhaneddin Bay's 
conscience. They are afraid to receive 
direct baksheesh from you: peraaps 
you will denource them.,.and the 
Government in such cases is rather 
ruthless. But they trust him, he is a 
member of the corporation. So, as if 
by magic, all yoar troubles are over; 
in no timè you receive the needed 
official stamps. Don’t think taat this 
graft has infected only the lower grades 
of officialdom. For instance, some years 


ago a general inspector at the Ministry: 


of Agriculture knew in his official 
capacity, that oHve-oil rationing was 
contemplated. 30 he bought all the 
alive frees of ‘the Smyrna region and 
made a fortune out of them.’ Not 
strictly _ cticket; “eh? There ‘are far 


bigger scandals tut they are ‘carefally . 


the services of a- 


` 
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bushed ap. - 

7e“ In Business the Turks ignore the 
fair play, even the international regula- 
tions in torce everywhere. World-known 


‘trade-marks worth millions and spelling 


quality are brazenly copied and the 
imitatioa is sold for the genuine stuff, of 
course under the same trade-mark 
which kas been lawfully registered at 
the Turzish Patent Office. When the 
firm protests and wonders how the same 
trade-mark could possibly have been 
registered twice, the Patent Office 
answers coldly ‘It is none of our busi- 
ness. Ht is up to you to sue your 
competitor.’ So after some years of 
pettifogging the infringer of trade-mark 
is condemned to three days in jail and 
a fine of five Turkish pounds. Perhaps 
it is = deliberate policy of helping 


national industry, tinged with xeno- 


phobia. He who did not live in the 
halcyor days of the Capitulations does 
not knew ‘Ja douceur de vivre’! The 
foreigner then was king; he could do 
everything short of murder. Now a 
foreignzr and even a man born in 
Turkey who has left the country for 
even a short trip is confronted with thé 
greatest difficulties on returning. What 
do you expect of a country run by 
Chauvinists ? ” 

I heard in many foreign quarters 
these zccusations of graft and xeno- 
phobia and of a semi- dictatorship 
lévelled against modern Turke; y. The 
corrupzion in the lower grades. of 
officialdom is easily understandable, 
civil servants being wretchedly- paid, 
far below the cost’ of living. The 
goverrment had contemplated a sub- 
stantial rise in their pay, but Turkey 
is a pcor country and such a measure 
without any, corresponding fise in the 
national income would bring formidable 
inflation and the government is alréady 
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bent npon curbing the rising cost. of 
living -brought by the devaluation of 
the Turkish pound. In the higher 
circles, this accusation is untrue. These 
circles, nurtured in Kemal Atatitirk’s 
high tradition of patriotism and hon- 
esty, would ke a credit to any civilized 
country. And the masses are deeply 
honest. There are instances of small 
tradesmen who have gone bankrupt 
through hard luck and who have spent 
a whole life >f toil and privations in 
order to pay back all their gene in 
small instalments. . , 

Xenophobie? The proper ‘word 
would be rather national self-preserva- 
tion. Under the old régime, Turkey 
had been sucked dry by foreigners. 
All the banking and the trade were in 
ttheir hands. They lived on the fat of 
the land and despised the Turks and 
their ways of living. Asin all former 
Capitulations countries nationalism is 
an instinctive reaction against such 
abuses. 


The accusation of a semi-dictatorship 
seems better grounded. One cannot 
deny that in the course of history 
Turkey had been used to such régimes. 
In these conditions to implement de- 
mocracy at a stroke would have been 
a hopeless job. I doubt whether the 
leaders of modern Turkey, Atatürk 
excepted, have even contemplated this 
policy. But now that the tables have 
been turned on the dictators, Redjep 
Peker, the Prime Minister, in a recent 
‘speech made for the benefit of Istan- 
‘bul youth, proclaimed that criticism 
‘of the government was not only a right 
‘but also a duty; he proclaimed also 
the equality of rights of all religious 
and racial minorities within the Turkish 
‘State. It isa hopeful sign but it is too 
soon te see whether it is only lip ser- 
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vice paid to the ideals of the Occidental 
democracies. But a real step forward 
is represented by the existence of the 
Democratic Party which keeps a vig- 
ilant watch over the Republican Party 
‘of the People which has been in power 
for nearly ‘twenty-five years; so one 
cannot wholly identify Turkey with its 
present policy. l 

The backbone of the Democratic 
Party is the professional men and the 
upper middle class. Djelal Bayar, the 
last Prime Minister of Atatürk, is its 
leader. A self-made man with a great 
reputation for integrity, he is a genuine 
democrat. He claims that if free 
elections without any official pressure 
were to be held now, his party would 
be swept into power. By-elections are 
due on the 6th of April in Istanbul 
and some other towns. But now, a 
week before, the opposition party has 
not yet made up its mind whether to 
take part or not. It claims that there 
were great irregularities during the 
elections of the “ mothtors'’—a kind 
of village head-men—and wants more 
guarantees, 


One cannot deny that Turkey has 
made some progress in democratic 
ways, specially in freedom of the press. 
To give an idea, here is the translation 
of an article by Ahmet Emin Yalman 
from the Vatan, an oppositicn paper, 
criticising Redjep Peker’s last speech :— 

Citizens with a critical sense will not blind- 
ly accept these wonderful words; without any 
doubt they will object’; we'have heard a great 
many such words, but’acts have not followed 
These words have been uttered only in order 
to mask ugly realities. All the ideology of 
the People’s Party, all its ways, have denied 
this Prime Minister’s declaration uttered for ‘ 
the benefit of youth. Redjep Peker himself 
during his whole career had, been a democrat- 
baiter and wholly committed’ to a policy of 


- violence and strength. Thusin the People’s 
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, Party he is the leader cf the extremists How, 
ander these ‘conditions, could we, possibly 
believe ln these wonderful words and in the 
implementation of a policy of tolerance and 
vincerity ?... If to the Prime Minister’s 
words are added certa_n signs, one can believe 
chat the era of mistakes of the party in power 
-a drawing to a close. On the eve of the 
Zreat convention soon ta be held this party 
3eems to mend its ways, for it needs to con- 
vince the masses to win their support and not 
to deceive them ang more. Only in the 
course of time shall we see whether this new 
attitude is genuine. At any rate this speech 
uttered on the eve of the elections stacks of 
electioneering. > 

' A new-comer caanot discern whether 
these criticisms are true or untrus but it 
is very valuable that they have been 
‘levelled at all. Some years ago, they 
would have been unthinkable. - 


The personal position of Ismet Inönü, 
the President of the Repubkc (his 
formal title is Netional Chief; Kemal 
Atatiirk’s, Immortal Chief) is, anshak- 
able. While his home policy aas not 
perhaps always been above eriticism, 
during the war and since his foreign 
policy has been very skilful ; he may be 
compared to Abdul-Hamid in this 
respect. He was Atattirk’s ræght arm 
and like him is more a national myth 
than aman. During last yeaz’s crisis 
Russia had asked his resignaticn before 
any other concession. This move, 
more than anything else, mad2 of him 
the champion o: national honour and 
integrity in defiance of foreign pressure. 

The Republican and the Democratic 
parties may difer about home policy 
but they are both committed to the 
same foreign po.icy, which devotes 65 
per cent. of the national income to the 
maintenance of an army of a million 
Jaen, a very heavy burden for such a 
poor country. Russia for more than 
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two hundred years had been the hered- 
itary enemy of the Turks, for there 
are geographical factors so permanent 
that they cannot fail to leave their 
mark upon foreign policy. As long ago 
as the time of Peter the Great he 
declared “ We must cut a window in 
the Turkish wall.” Such a window in 


the hands of such an expansionist — 


Power would spell the doom of all 
Occidental interests east of Crete. So 
the Occidental Powers, especially 
England and France, have always been 
anxious to, bar Russia from the Darda- 
nelles. By way of appeasement, they 
have consented to the .loss of some 
Turkish Provinces which became 
separate Christian or Muslim states, 
joining the “Big Slav Brother ’’—as 
Russia was then called in the 
Balkans. But on the main issue they 
have always been adamant. They 
even: went to war in 1854, ‘in order 
to maintain the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish Empire. ” Victors, they 
stipulated at the Congress of Paris that 
“all acts of a nature to endanger the 
national integrity of the Turkish 
Empire would be considered as of 
European concern, ” 

Today as in 1856, the national 
integrity of Turkey is of world concern 
and the Balkans are “the powder- 
magazine of the world. ” The political 
cleavage between Russia and the 
Occidental Powers has only obscured 
the mainissue. The réle of France is 
thrown upon America. She cannot 
refuse it for it is a question not of an 
anti-Communist crusade but of a deci- 
sive balance of power. Today the fron- 
tier of the Occident and of Democ- 
racy is on the Bosphorus. 

M, A. MOYAL 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Weare writing on the rst of June. To- 
morrow will bring reports of pronounce- 
ments by and discussions between the 
Viceroy and the Indian leaders. The 
participants are making history, but as 
most, of them are viewing things 
materialistically their suggestions and 
recommendations are coloured by a 
short-sighted view of Indian history, 
millenniums long. Again, there are those 
who do not see that their unpatriotic 
demands founded upon poisonous com- 
munalism are meaningless and purpose- 
less. The ocean of Indian thought 
(mostly repetitive cerebration ) is 
stormy ; political waves rise high mak- 
ing noise. Fortunately, the cultural 
undercurrent continues to do its ben- 
eficent work. 

Gandhiji is not materialistic and 
doubtless he remains the energiser and 
inspirer of millions. His work in Bengal 
and Bihar is an expression of spiritual- 
ity and he has been rendering yeoman 
‘service whose real worth cannot be 
recognised today. When the dust raised 
by conflicts of sorts has subsided, the 
value of his words and deeds will stand 
revealed. Meantime Gandhiji has once 
again laid India under a deep debt of 
gratitude by his clear pronouncement 
at New Delhi on the zgth of May. It 
rings true and inspires. It has the un- 
mistakable note of the great Abraham 
Lincoln. “ There should be no surrender 
except to reason.” ‘He said :— 

What was one to fight? Senseless corre- 


spondents would have him take to forest life 
unless he would ask Hindus to answer sword 


ey 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 





with sword and arson with arson. He would. 
not oblige those correspondents by denying 
the whole of his life and by being guilty oi 
advocating the law of the brute in place of 
the law of man On the contrary, he woulc 
plead with leaders of all parties at least to 
have courage to refuse to yield to brute force 
People are intimidated by violent 
goondaism and political hooliganism 
and some plead in the name of non- 
violence to yield ta murder and arson. ' 
That is not the way of the non-violent 
but of the coward. What is needed 
today is persistency on the path of 
courage—to hold fast to true ideas and 
suffer, if need be, as Lincoln suffered 
and as Gandhiji is suffering. The great 
leader’s inspiring example should be 
humbly but confidently followed. 


Speaking of Gandhiji’s suffering, 
what pain has he been enduring because 
certain Hindus, in their bigotry and 
fear begetting revenge, would disturb 
his prayer meetings because the Koran 
was read ! Courageously he refused to 


give way to such intolerance and 


ignorance. For centuries orthodox 
Hindus have been untrue to the teach- 
ings of Krishna and Buddha and 
Shankara of old, or of Ram Mohan 
Roy, the father of the Hindu feligious 
renaissance in modern times. Brahman- 
ical religiosity has worked havoc with 
the emergence of pure spirituality and 
even today when so sincere and ardent 
a Hindu as Gandhiji preaches his message 
of good-will, there are those who in the 
name of their creed and community 
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tarnish the fair name of their own 
Rishis. Whatever Muslim orthodoxy 
and fanaticism might say, the Prophet 
of Arabia was no bigot. Muslims mis- 
cterpret the term Jihad, Holy War, as 
Hindus do the Great War of Bharat. 
Taey forget what is recorded— The 
most excellent Jihad. is that of the 
conquest of self,” Can there be any. 
clearer statement in favour of religious 
tclerance than these extracts from: the 
Koran :— 

“Revile not those unto whom they pray 
beside Allah, lest they wrongfully revile Allah 
through ignorance. This unto every nation 
have We made their dzed seem fair. Then 
urto their Lord is their return, and He will 
tel them what they usad to do. ( VI. z309) 
~ We make no distinction between any of 
Hs messengers. ( II. 285 ) 

The’ faithful slaves ef the Beneficent are 
-key who walk upon the earth modestl7, and 
` waen the foolish ones address them answer: 
Peace. ( XXV. 63 ) 

There is no compulsioa in religion.(II 256) 
_ 7st June 1947.) 


But the band bf truly religious 
Hindus is expandiag- ( witness the 
tLrowing open of temples to the un- 
tcuchables, as a sign ) and there area 
lerge number of Mustims who are Letter 
fcllowers of their Prophet because they 
appreciate the teachings of other Sages 
aid Seers and wart to live in peace 


with members of ather commurities., 


Cne such good Musl:m spoke out with 
candour and courage on the same day 
Gandhiji spoke, the 2gth of May. A 
sene and very wholesome warning was 
issued to the youta of India by Sir 
Xirza Ismail, the experienced and front- 
rank statesman. Young in spirit, 
possessing a truly religious heart, he 
uses his mind with vigour and candour 
aid his appeal shows what species of 
patriotism is true, what type of faith is 


teal, Unequivocaliy he stands for a, 
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united IndGa, learning from the follies 


-and woes ef-Germany in particular and 
. of Europe in general. 


He offers the fruit of his experi- 
ence to ycuth and reiterates the pro- 
found importance of clear thinking. 
He rightly shows how ‘‘ moral prejudice 
is -being insidiously disseminated. ” 
Discontent exists and foul advantage 
is taken by communalists and political 
sectarians He draws a picture of 
India which is true and which is not 
looked at >ecause demagogues are busy 
vociferating a variety of notions. Like 
Gandhiji, he too favours India’s re- 
maining oneand indivisible. His words 
deserve very serious consideration, for 
he speaks out of intimate experience of 
friendly irtercourse with people belong- 
ing to every class, creed and condition. 


Today, ai least not yet, our country is not 
threatened ‘rom outside ; but it is threatened 
from withı As to that, my advice to you 1s 
to do your «wn thinking. The edifice of our 
nation is ofmany fabrics. Geographically we 
are an entity sufficiently isolated from border- 
ing countriss to have kept our historical pro- 
cesses detached for long periods. Our peoples 
have thus acquired a stamp of character 
which, thocgh of various designs, is basically 
different frem those of other’ lands. This we 
are proud to call Indian. And though our 
ways of life may differ and our religions and 
even languzges be diverse, we remain Indians 
and as su-h are brothers, whether we be 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, or 
subscribe to any other religious belief. 

In these, as in many other matters, India 
has long been a living example of tolerance, 
and an example which the world today 
might well follow. Nor has this solid core 
of age-old tolerance been seriously undermin- 
ed even by the gravity of recent communal 
disturbances and killings. Judged in the 
scale of our numbers and by the diversity of 


“Indian hfe we are probably still the most 


tolerant of all peoples, and it is vital that we 
should so rsmain, for we have many battles 


to fight—buttles in which disunity will spell 


disaster... 
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What does the fnture hold for us? That 
1s for us to decide—intelligently or foolishly 
Relations between Bricain and India are about 
to undergo vast and far-reaching changes. It 
3s onr duty to ourselvzs and to the rest of the 
world to ensure that those changes occur 
without convulsions, and to bring India 
peacefully but with strength, into the scale of 
nations. 


Peter Grimm, President of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, was 
one of tbe sever representing the 
American Society for Russian Relief 
whose business it was to study the 
disposition of the relief goods sent to 
Russia and who visited the Soviet 
Republic in 1946. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in the 
March International Conciliation pub- 
lishes Mr. Grimm’s account under the 
caption Russia Seen from Within. 

The world has deen continuously 
asking what is behind the secrecy so 
systematically maintained by Russia. 
The “ Iron Curtain ” introduced to the 
world by Goebbels and popularised by» 
Churchill is explained by Mr. Grimm :— 

As one contemplates the impovenshed state 
of everything one sees; the poorly dressed 
people; the bad condition cf the housing, 
business and residential, the meagre supplies 
and lack-of equipment at every hand, one 
begins to see some explanation, if not justi- 
fication, for the so-called iron curtain. 

Mr. Grimm also reports that Stalin 
refused to lift the “iron curtain ”? ever 
so little, saying “Not until the living 
conditions of my people are. at least 
equal to those of our neighbours. ” 
While the world outside Russia is kept 
in the dark about her economic poverty, 
poor social conditions and political 
subjugation of the masses, what about 
the Russians themselves? 

They accept complacently the present 


hardships, denials, and, in a great many cases, 
musery, either as a matter of course, because 


yr e 


they know nothing different, or in the case o 
the better informed, because it is a price they 
are willing to pay for the end result, ever 
though that be in the far distant future. 

The mass of the people do not, I firmly 
beleve, think much about other countries 
and this ıs largely because they know very 
little about what goes on in other countries. 
In my opinion the Russian people, if one can 
hazard so great a generalization, certainly do 
not want war. Buton that matter they are 
completely in the hands of their small group 
leaders that form the government. I am sure 
ut may be safely assumed that they will follow 
this leadership blindly ; I do not ses how any 
resistance to this leadership could possibly 
be implemented, for thereis neither free press 
nor free speech through which it could be 
expressed. Over all the life of Russia broods 
the strong and powerful secret police, known 
as NKVD. I have seen enough on my journey 
to cause me to be satisied that no one would 
dare raise his hand or his voice while this all- 
pervasive force stands ready to smite him 
down at the slightest word or overt action. 

This might have been written of 
Hitler’s Germany. Unless the Russian 
writers and artists are allowed freedom 
to express what they themselves feel 
and think, unless at least a fair number 
of Russians are allowed and encouraged 
to travel and observe and contrast 
their own conditions with those of other 
peoples, the Soviet Republics will not 
become viable, will not progress. Mr. 


Grimm suggests to his own people :— 

We should not permit ourselves either to 
be irritated or provoked, have a clear foreign 
policy, consistent with our own and Russian 
security, stick firmly to essentials, untiringly 
perfecting all. possible means of amicable 
adjustment of issues, but above all, adhere 
firmly, fiercely to our foreign policy, having 
once made certain that it 1s consistent not 
only with our own security but fair to our 
associates of the United Nations. Such a 
course will wear down all opposition, even as 
the irritating, provocative course is designed 
to wear us down, and will have a virtue that \ 
will be certain, first to win the respect of the 
other members of the United Nations and 
then, perhaps of Russia itself. 
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-One very commendable 
rsported by Mr. Grimm is the'care of 
tie children anc hi observation com- 
pels him to remerk — F 

-We saw enough of this to cause us to w-sh 
taat our government flayed a larger band in 
tae care of childrer, sc that there world not 
te so much talk about the children of the 
wder- -privileged ard tie TURER 


A valuable ‘work by oon scholars 
has been brought oat in three volumes 
-vhich are to be translated into Eng- 
fish. 4 History of Diplomacy, edited 
>y the Academician V. P. Potiomkin 
‘breaks new ground If, as claimed by 
Max M. Laserson who analyses it in 
International Conciliation for March, 
zertain factors jiscreditable to Russia 
are omitted ard >bjectivity is some- 
times sacrificed to special pleading, are 
any of the Western Powers in a posi- 
tion to raise a Jisepproving eyebrow ? 
One of its greatest contributions is the 
new light thrown on the antiquity of 
International Law. According to Mr. 
Laserson, it pashs the beginning of 
international law and relations far 
back of the estaklishment of institu- 
tional Christianity, from which it is 
conventionally dated. On the basis of 
newly discovered papyri mMangactipis, 
he writes, it 
shows that the iden of stabilized interna- 
tional relations restlting in the creation of 
reepective agenc-es ‘and a specialized diplo- 
metic bureaucracy -s older not orly than 
Christendom brt also ‘than Judkism or 
monotheism. The papal nuntii as the first 
ambassadors disappear from the horizon, 
they are overshadowed by figures of much 
older ambassadors ard diplomatic agents in 
the Near and Fa- Eest. 

“Mr. Laserson mentions a fragment 
of an Egyptian papyrus, published in 
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1912, which shows the inviolability of’ 


diplomats recognised around the year 
1100 B.C. The “general Soviet doc- 

e,” he says, “is not inclined to 
support the traditional evaluation of 
the Universal pacifying role of institu- 
tional Ckristianity.”” Only good can 
come iran pushing back the narrow 
Western cultural frontiers. Civilisation 
is not a modern product and the roots 
of Weste-n culture spread much farther 
East than Greece and Palestine. We 
welcome the Soviet disposition to 
revise ad re-evaluate “theories and 
dogmatic concepts in the light of the 
newest archeological and historical 
findings n the Orient.” 


Much valuable information about 
the Russian Communistic régime is 
being pvblished in the U.S.A. and it is 
but mee that the Indian public should 
be educated in it. The Communist 
Party o India will do a disservice to 


‘ their ow1 country by over-emphasising 


the gooċ points of the present Russian 
goverairrent and minimising and even 


suppressing its numerous weaknesses ` 


and defscts. Whether Communism of 
the Ru:sian type will suit India is a 
very fundamental question to be 
decided. not on sentimental grounds 
but. by the light of clear thinking based 
on knowledge. The study should not 
be one-ided. Even if India desires to 
be Communist it should not be merely 
imitatire of the Russian; it must be 
enligatened Communism, which implies 
that India has learnt from the defects 
and weaknesses of the Russian endeav- 
our. ` i ‘ 
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l Point out the “ Way ”—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ Comparatively speaking, Ben Jonson is appreciated only in a restricted 
way by the idealist and the mystic. This is perhaps due tò the fact that his 
Discoveries—T imber or Discoveries made Upon Men and Matters is very little 
read. In compiling this book of aphorisms he not only used his own observa- 
tion and imagination but also used thoughts adopted and adapted when his 
mind was tranquil and his mood concentrated and receptive to great thoughts. _ 
Ben Jonson died on 6th August 1637 and so this month may well be appropriat- 


ed to reflect upon a few selected aphorisms from that volume.—EDp. ] 


Wisdom without honesty is mere 
craft and cozenage. 

I am glad when I see any man 
avoid the infamy of a vice; but to 
shun the vice itself were better. 

If. we would consider what our 
affairs are indeed, not what they are 
called, we should find more evils 
belonging to us, than happen to us. 

There are many that, with more 
ease, will find fault with what is 
spoken foolishly, than can give 
allowance.to that wherein you are 
wise silently. 

The worst opinion gotten for 
doing well should delight us. 

Jll.fortune never crushed that man 
whom good fortune deceived not. 

He knows nct his own strength, 
-that hath not met adversity. 


No man is so foolish, but may 
give another good counsel some- 
times; and no man is so wise, but 
may easily err, if he will take n> 
other’s counsel but his own. 


The order of God’s creatures in 
themselvés is not only admirable 
and glorious, but eloquent: then he 
who could apprehend the con- 
sequence of things in their trutk, 
and utter his apprehensions as truly, 
were the best writer or speaker. 


T have considered our whole life is 
like a play: wherein every man, 
forgetful of himself, is in travail with 
expression of another. 


I have discovered that a feigned 
familiarity in great ones, is a note of - 
certain usurpation on the less. 


THE PATH OF NON-VIOLENCE ` 


[ Almost at the same time we received two articles on the subject of 
Gandhiji’s Satyagreha: they are independently written and present two dis- 


tinct view-points. 


The first is written by Shri G. R. Malkani, the Director of the Indian 
Institute of Philosonhy at Amalner, a clear thinker with whose work our readers 


are familiar. 


The second is by Shri N. B. Parulekar, who has done useful, practical 


work in the cause o` peace and whom we welcome as a new contributor. 


He is 


tie author of Let Us Win the Peace and is an active and enthusiastic worker 


of “ The Bombay Peace Brigade. ” 


We present these two points of view which need to be reflected upon more 


taan discussed.—ET. ] 


I.—THE LIMITATIONS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


We in India arə on the eve of 
irdependence. But we cannot retain 
this independence if certain Talse 
notions persist in zhe minds of the 
leaders of political thought. The 
Indian National Congress is largely 
dominated by Mahatma Gandhi ; and 
Mahatma Gandhi has made of ahims4 
or non-violence not only the highest 
kind of religion, bu: also a political 
principle of the greatest efficieacy. 
It appears to us thet it is nothing of 
tke sort, and that this exaltation of 
tke principle of noa-violence invol- 
ves some confusion of thought, in 
respect of both religion and politics. 

We can understand that a person 
may be so mentally elevated that he 
regards no one as his enemy. He 
hes, so to say, effaced his own in- 
dividuality. The world is to him 
kith and kin. If any one is hostile 
to him, he shows love to him as to 
an erring brother. Love has grea: 
potency, and can subdue the wild 


animal, not to speak of human be- 
ings. But human love is necessarily 
limited and finite. It cannot achieve 
everything. It is only a theoretical 
belief that if love is infinite or suffi- 
ciently strong, nothing can stand in 
its way. In actual practice, it can 
achieve only limited results. 

All that we can say is that, given 
proper material, it can often do 
wonders. It can disarm a bitter 
enemy and win him over. Ifwecan 
show an enemy that we are never 
offended no matter what he does to 
us, he is soon tired of doing any 
injury to us and surrenders to our 
love. But, once again, we emphasise 
the phrase “ given proper material. Y 
If the enemy employs only harassing 


. tactics, there is at least time in our 


favour. Our continued suffering 
without protest or thought of retalia- 
tion may impress him, and he may 
soon desist from his persecution and 
eyen reciprocate our feelings. Such 
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_ conciliation can be permanent and 


lasting as nc other conciliation can 
be. Ill-will is replaced by good-will. 

Again, we have to assume that 
the enemy is not lost to all considera- 
tions of humanity, and that his 
religion does not make him think 


that the pain and the suffering of 


the Kafir are of no account what- 
soever and that he is obeying the 
behests of his religion when he kills 
the Kafir. Religious fanaticism is 
the worst type of fanaticism. . You 
can never argue with a religious 
fanatic or impress him in any way. 
Granting, however, that there is no 
man but is a human being at heart 
and that even a granite heart could 
be impressed, nothing whatsoever 
can be done to a fanatic through love 
if he is out, not for harassing tactics, 
but for outright destruction and the 
imposition of his will. 
closed his mind to argument and 
works on the single motto of “ Sword 
or Koran!” he allows us absolutely 
no time te win him through our 
suffering. He would give hell to any 
one who raised his voice in protest 
or made any gesture of opposition. 
It has sometimes occurred to us, 
in all humility, whether even 
Mahatma Gandhi, the prophet of 
ahimsa, could show any result in 
such a situation. There have been 
several occasions when he could have 
put his philosophy to the test, but 
unfortunately (or, as I should think, 
fortunately ), he has not availed him- 
self of them. When the Hurs of Sind 
were being suppressed, he protested 
against the employment of violence 
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If he has’ 
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against them. But the world would 
indeed have been convinced most 


_ definitely about the efficacy of this 


weapon, if his, non-violence could 
have succeeded where violence did 
not. Similarly in the case of mob- 
fury in some of the worst riots of ` 
recent times, we have had no ocular 
proof, and we think that none is 
possible. Where Mahatma Gandhi 
has succeeded, the material was 
relatively good. 

We shall now take a different line 
of argument, also suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi. This argument 
takes the form of the question, What 
if you fail? You may get killed, but 
you will have served a great cause. 
We brush aside the question, which 
is quite pertinent here, whether any 
of us want to get killed in this way. 
But what cause should we have 
served by getting killed in meek 
or non-violent protest ? We have in 
the above circumstances no op- 
portunity of prolonged suffering 
through which we could so much as 
start satyagraha. Whether we were 
true satyagrahis or not would not 
be known even to ourselves. Our 
satyagraha would not make any 
news. ‘The proper word for it would 
be “slaughter.” There is no scope 
for satyagraha where reason on the 
other side is lacking and where there 
is a pure and unadulterated exhibi- 
tion of naked force. We might 
console ourselves that we at least 
would have died bravely and with 
no enmity in our heart, and that the 
advertisement of newspapers is a 
modern evil which is best avoided. ‘ 
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But let us not delude ourselves with 
tae idea that this kind of satyagraka 
has any kind of efficacy; and by 
eticacy we mean ‘power to touch 
tae heart of the enemy and make 
him relent.” There are occasions 
where force can produce an under- 
standing which nothing else car. 

. In the present case, we shall have 
died without proving the social value 
af satyagraha. We shall have served 
mo social cause. We shall at best 
kave sacrificed ourselves in the fires 
cf fanaticism in crder to give.our- 
selves the spiritual consolatian of 
saying: “What if we die! Is life 
vorth-living withcut love and non- 
violence?” But then let us not 
seak of non-violence as a social or 
a political weapon. It is at best a 
spiritual weapon ia the hands of a 
koly person who cares not for the 
goods of life, and who is content to 
cepart when his re.igion demands it. 
It is expecting too much of narmal 
social beings with social respon- 
sibilities and when the honour of 
womenfolk is at stake, to demard 
that they should behave like such a 
toly person, or that any amount of 
preaching can make them love their 
enemies and entertain no bitterness 
in their hearts in the face of the 
worst kind of atrocities. Non- 
violence is a religous ideal for the 
individual ; it is no: a social or polit- 
ical weapon. We deceive ourselves, 
i: we think otherw.se. 

But is non-viclence even the 
highest form of relizion? Itis ndt so 
unconditionally. Hinduism is not a ` 
religion of non-violence, nor is Islam. 


Non-violence has been specially 
preached by Buddhism, Jainism 
and Christianity. But the Christian 
and the Buddhistic nations have 
observed it only in the breach. No 
nation could live with non-violence 
as its only weapon. A nation is not 
made of men with no real interests 
in the world. It has to meet active 
violence from other nations, and it 
cannot effectively meet it without 
active preparation to meet violence 
with violence. This violence on the 
political plane is quite consistent 
with the highest form of spiritual 
life and thought. oe 
In the Gita, Arjuna gives the very 
arguments which an ardent satya- 
grahi would give: “They are my 
kith and kin, my elders and gurus for 
whom I have respect—how can I kill 
them? What shall I do with all this 
worldly .greatness by killing those 
very persons who are dear and near 
tome?” etc. But Sri Krishna called 
all this talk cowardly and unmanly. 
The duty of a Kshatriya is to fight 
for a righteous cause, unmindful of 
the result. 
Violence can be a duty ; and it is 
quite consistent with the highest 
form of spiritual insight. Does not 
Sri Krishna say that the real spirit, 
the atman, can never be killed, and 
that nobody ever kills or is killed? 
Knowing all that, on the plane of 
action, we cannot get away from our 
duty however irksome or unpleasant 
it may be. We have to do our duty 
without any desire for the fruit, 
simply because it is a duty. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to say 
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that he had already killed all those - 


people who were <errayed on the 
other side, and taat if Arjuna 
thought that he covld do anything 
he was really mistaken. All things 
that are ever done are done by the 
will of God. He is the only real 
actor if there is one. We mistakenly 
take the credit and the discredit to 
ourselves. 

If we rise to thaz level, violence 
does not appear so heinous a thing. 
God attains His ends in various 
ways. Weare only His instruments. 
We do not see far. Wesee only our 
duty. „This we must dc in the spirit 


of dedication to the cause of right- 
eousness, and not by way of self- 
aggrandisement. If the integrity of 
society requires violence, let there be 
violence. Where persuasion would 
do and violence is unnecessary, 
let there be persuasion. But let us 
not make a religion of non-violence: 
It is only a one-sided religion, The 
higher religion is that which does 
not preach resort to violence, but 
which is not afraid of violence where 
it alone is indicated in the strange 
and variegated forms of human 
idiosyncrasies and human relation- 
ships. 

G. R. MALKANI 


Il.—-MODERN DILEMMAS 


Every human beirg is longing first 
for peace, and secordly for freedom 
from want of the necessities of a 
care-free life, and also from harm and 
unjustifiable interference. To make 
such conditions possible, a universal 
peace, which can come only from the 
establishment of the brotherhood of 
man, is the recognised prerequisite. 
How such an ideal world can be 
brought about is the question that 
has been vexing the minds of all 
thinking men, The means to attain 
this ideal that are being suggested, 
after mature consideration, by prac- 
tical philosophers differ fundament- 
ally’from those that easily appeal to 
most persons. Over what the right 
means are, wordy wars are being 
waged. The greatest difficulty ap- 
pears to be how to change the struc- 
ture of society and the relations 


between nations—governments—as 
that is the first step without which 
no progress towards the above ideal 
would be possible. 

We are meanwhile facing at every 
stage of our so-called advance more 
difficult dilemmas and we are baffled 
as to how to solve them. No sooner 
do we think that we have at last 
found a means to get out of one, 
than another more monstrous one 
crops up. Our dilemmas have eaten 
up almost all our energy and capa- 
city which would otherwise have 
helped us to promote our well-being 
and happiness. But most of us do 
not yet appear to be prepared to 
take half as much trouble to go to 
the source from which this unbroken 
chain of dilemmas springs. 

The attitude of most of us is not 
far different from that described by 
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Tolstoy in his historical story. For 


celebrating kis coronation, King 
Nicolas II announced the free dis- 
tribution of sweets and drinks ta the 
poor. People rushed from a.l parts 
of the country to take advantage of 
it. Everyone tried to reach tke place 
of distribution in advance. of the 
other that he might not miss his 
share. Many were trampled to death 
in the mélée that ensued. Those who 
survived began accusing, not them- 
selves for their foolishness or mad- 
ness, but some tke King for arnounc- 
ing that kind of a celebration, others, 
the management and still others, the 
police for failing to maintain order | 

Such occrrrences are ccmmon. 
Even after bitter consequences, we 
refuse to see zhe wrong basis of our 
conduct and beli2fs and fail toreform 
them because we cling to our old 
habits and take them to be tie only 
practical ones. 

If we reflect, it will occur to us 
that almost a.l oar modern di:emmas 
spring from the wrong basis of our 
conduct, our attitude of violence. 
The great thinkers have pointed this 
out to.us. We have also lately 
begun to pay lip sympathy or, 
- better to say, lip approval to it. At 
least since the ead of the first great 
world war, most of us have begun 
to clamour for disarmament, Lut how 
to bring it about has remained a 
dilemma. Weare practically unan- 
imous in ou? emand that future 
wars must be prevented and that a 
powerful Inzermational Authority 
must come iato existence to settle 
disputes between the Nations. But 
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we do not yet see any clear’signs of 
the emergence of such an authority 
or of the atmosphere guaranteeing 
security against any future war. To 
solve zhis dilemma the best brains 
are still fully absorbed without any 
promise of success. . 

If we but care to find the real root 
cause of this vexing situation we 
will nct fail to trace it to' the wrong 
basis cf our conduct and beliefs. It 
must dawn upon us that we have 
deliberately ignored the simple and 
obviovs basis of human conduct 
revealed to us by the seers and 
prophets and that if we but faithfully 
follow it and persuade our fellow-be- 


_ ings to do the same, these dilemmas 


can, be prevented at the source. 
This is no other than ‘‘ non-violence” 
in thought, word and deed. But for 
centuries we have believed that the 
way of non-violence is all right for 
saints Dut is not practical for worldly 
people. 

Gandhiji reintroduced the doc- 
trine as the basis of human conduct. 
He has experimented and developed 
it on a very wide scale for the last 
nearly fifty years and demonstrated 
its boundless potentialities in all 
fields >f human activity. Still the 
hypnotisation of many of us by 
our long-formed beliefs has been so 
thorough that up to this moment 
the practicability and the efficacy of 
non-vidlence are being questioned 
from different points of view even 
by some highly learned persons. 
Some ‘others who dare not challenge 
the doctrine outright, in view of the 
concrete results achieved by Gandhi- 
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jis grand-scale experiment, would 
yet describe its limitaticns. 


‘“Tndeed it is difficult to see,”’, 


they argue, “how a person can 
practise absolute non-violence ex- 
cept in an ideal world. We only 
want to emphasise that non-violence 
and universal love can be an ideal 
only with the Sanyasi. Even Yogis 
and Sanyasis fall far short of the 
ideal, for a being with the sense of 
having a body to feed and maintain 
in health will not -be able to be 
always fully non-viclent. The very 
processes of: growth imply violence 
or destruction or death of some liv- 
ing thing or other. A healthy body 
implies the ability to kill inimical 
germs. Even at a generous estimate 
seventy-five per cent. of mankind 
are at heart predominantly Tamasic 
and Rajasic. Greed, anger, lust and 
violence are the warp and woof of 
their being. Therefore the Tamasic 
and Rajasic forces have to be effec- 
tively neutralised by counter Tamas- 
ic and Rajasic forces, if what is 
valuable in civilisation is to be sav- 
ed. The use of violence in maintain- 
ing a righteous cause is a virtue. ” 

If these arguments are taken to 
be the unchallengeable last word in 
the code governing human conduct, 
then mankind cannot hope to escape 
the formidable dilemmas that are 
every day confronting it and the 
ideal world will ever remain a day- 
dream. : 

First, therefore, we must, once for 
all, come to an irrevocable decision 
as to whether it is et all within the 
power of man to bring an ideal 


society into existence. Or whether, 
because we are after all imperfect 
human beings, we are destined to 
remain for ever imperfect and all 
our struggles towards perfection, if 
we make any, are going to prove to 
be nothing better than running after 
a mirage. If thinking persons come 
to a unanimous conclusion on this 
point, one way or the other, it will 
then be easy to decide upon the 
goal to be pursued and the means. 
for achieving it. 

It can safely be assumed that 
thinking persons in general will not 
be prepared to admit that it is 
absolutely beyond the power of man 
to bring about the ideal world, or 
the ideal society. But most of them 
cannot give up the idea of the means 
to which they have long been accus- 
tomed, and when new means are 
suggested they are prompted to rule 
them out as impracticable. They 
are keen to attain the goal of an 
ideal world, but how they fail to 
understand that such an attempt 
as theirs is like boarding a train 
bound for Madras and yet hoping to 
reach Delhi, I, for one, cannot 
imagine ! 

It is recognised human psychology 
that a revolution in public belief 
takes place very slowly at first, just 
as an empty pot lowered into a well 
takes in water very slowly in the 
beginning but, when it becomes . 
sufficiently heavy with the water 
already taken in, it gets filled in no 
time. The fact that more and more 
people have begun seriously to think 
about the potentiality of non-vio- 
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lence is an indication that non-vio- 
lence is sure shortly. to become a 
universally accepted creed.. 

Let us now critically examine the 
arguments against non-violence that 
are being even now advanced. includ- 
ing those quot2d above. Can we 
expect an ideal society or <n ideal 
world to fall from heaven ? In other 
words, must an ideal world first 
come into existence for a man to be 

-able to lead an deal life? Or is it 
only an increasing number of men 
leading ideal lives that is going to 
convert the existing world into an 
ideal one? It has been proved 
beyond the shadow of-a doubt, by 
ample historical evidence and also 
logically, thet counter-violence has 
not succeeded and will never succeed 
in neutralising violence. The last 
war, like previous wars, was fought 
to end all wars, but has produced 
the atom bomb, creating one, more 
dilemma—how to control it ? 

‘+ Who is to decide, and how, what 
a righteous cause is? And, once 
you use violence for the so-called 
righteous caase. who can prevent 
_ you, and how, from using it for other 
than a righteous cause? If you try 
to answer these cuestions, the fallacy 
of these arguments will be self- 
evident. 7 

As far as present governments are 

concerned, they are machineries of 
. violence, supposed to derive their 
power to use violence from the law- 
ful consent of che ruled. This is 
inevitable sc long as society is 
violence-minced. To prevent or 
check violence in-society, govern- 
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mental violence is considered to be 
the lesser evil. But it is after all an 
evil and universally admitted to be 
such, It is also universally admit- 
ted that, because of the existence 
of this evil in our midst, the greater, 
all-destructive evils, wars, spring up 
as its inevitable climaxes. 

‘We must not forget this. We 
must also not forget that mankind 
is unanimous in denouncing wars 
and is anxious to remove all possibil- 
ities of their recurrence. If wars 
are considered unavoidable evils and 
regular features of human life, then 


-mattezs will stand on an altogether 


different footing.. But are we-going 
to consider the law of the sword the 


‘final deciding factor in any dis-' 


pute ? If so, then, as is admitted, 
the natural outcome will always be 
that those who are better armed 
will w-n ; “ the stronger will always 
get the best of the affair, and the 


-weaker will have often to go to the 


wall irrespective of the justice of 
their cause, ” and might will estab- 
lish itself as right. Will the “ right- 
éous cause ” have any meaning un- 
der those circumstances ? Whatever 
one ccnsiders to be one’s rights, if 
one is able through the use of force 
to get them, will have to be accept- 
ed as a righteous cause |! 

lt is being claimed that violence 
has al along held sway ; that the 
moral basis of -non-violence has 
always broken down in this imperfect 
world ; that non-violence has to be 
preserved at the point of the bayo- 
net; that Christ’s insistence on non- 
violence, love -and peace have not 
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found many followers in Christian 
lands ; that, a thouzh Islam is said 
to be a religion of peace, it is doubt- 
ful if the adherents of any other 
religion have teen eddicted to such 
unrestricted violence ; that precept 
and practice have seldom kept pace 
with each other and that even 
Buddha, Chris: and Chaitanya have 
been able to irfluence their enemies 
but slightly. ‘These and countless 
other such claims that are being 
made are worthless as evidence that 
mankind is incapable of pursuing 
the path to perfection. 
prove, if anything, that men in 
general have chosen to commit a 
continuous default ty failing to abide 
by the law of <heir own being. It is 
no wonder therefore that they are 
undergoing the punishment for that 
breach. 

To prove the impracticability of 
non-violence either for common 
people in their wor_dly affairs or in 
some, fields of group life, such as 
economics or politics, the authority 
of-the Vedanta and the Gita even is 
sought, in the belief that it would be 
held to be unimpeachable. As the 
doctrine, of non-violence has its origin 
in the religious injunctions, how can 
such an authority be had? The 
fun of the matter, however, is that 
these critics of “ non-violence ” have 
no alternative to so misinterpreting 
the teachings as tc suit their own 
meaning. The follcwing quotations 
are given :— 

The soul is mever born, nor does it 
die. It is eternal and is not killed. 
Weapons do noz destroy it. Any work 
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or occupation suited to one’s nature, 
whether it involves violence or not, 
will be a means to freedom, if it is done 
in a non-attached spirit. He who does 
the duty ordained by his own nature 
incurs no evil provided he develops 
non-attachment. 


What a gross misinterpretation it 
is to say that these quotations permit 
violence! These and similar argu- 
ments are in the nature of the Devil’s 
quoting scripture- to defend his 
actions. One will not fail to notice 
in these quotations that the most 
essential condition, in which no 
blame can be attributed to a person 
resorting to violence, is that the 
performance must be “in a non- 
attached spirit.” To detach from 
the context this prerequisite condi- 
tion of reaching a state of non- 
attachment and to tell a man of 
passions that there is -scriptural 
authority for him to practise vio- 
lence, is an utter distortion of the 
scriptures. When a’man reaches a 
state of non-attachment, his actions 
are not prompted by any feeling of 
enmity, hatred, revenge or violence 
and he incurs no sin for what he 
does because he does not remain 
conscious that he himself is the doer. 
The state of non-attachment and 
non-violence are practically synon- 
ymous. The realisation of the soul 
as being eternal, not subject to 
birth or death and immune from 
destruction by weapons, is the high- 
est state of human perfection which 
it is the only mission of human life 
to reach. By mere theoretical 
knowledge of it, can we kill a person 
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and yet hope -o escape the sir ? Let 
us see what the Gita actually nas 
said :— 


Hold alike pleasure and pain, gain 
and loss, victory and defeat, and gird 
up thy loins Zor the fight; sc doing 
thou shalt not incar sin. 

He who is free from all sense cf ‘I, 
whose motive is untainted, slays not 
nor is bound, even though he slay all 
these worlds. 


33 


As the critics of non-violence 
acknowledge the authority of the 
above scripttral statements they 
obviously belizve man capable of the 
effort to reack such perfectior. How 
is it then that they deny his capacity 
to act non-viclertly ? 

Is there any necessity for advocat- 
ing violence ? Is that not a brute 
instinct easily exhibited by man? 
Are we to pecpe:uate our imperfec- 
tion by making provision for it? 
Man does not pcssess the power to 
give life to the dad. What author- 
ity has he, therefore, to put a person 
to death? Again, “Man is not 
capable of knowing the Absolute 
Truth and thezefore is not competent 
to punish.” We often revise our 
opinions. Hew can we say with 
certainty what is absolutely justifi- 
able and how can we use v-olence 
for its achievement ? 

The whole trouble with the critics 
of non-violence is that withoat any 
serious effort to remove the deep- 
rooted beliefs from the minds of the 
mass of averege men, they expect 
immediate and solid results from the 
superficial influerce Gandhiji’s non- 
violence movement has exerted on 
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the mass mind. Are not the results 
visible even from the superficial 
observance of non-violence, and that 
too by < comparatively small number 
of persons out of the vast population 
of ndia, enough to indicate to any 
unbiased observer the boundless 
potentialities of the practice ? 

If by beating a drum we are able 
to prepare lakhs of men to commit 
slaughter, why should we consider it 
impossible to prepare an equal 
number to practise non-violence, 
wh.ch guarantees well-being and 
peece to all? Is it difficult to con- 
vince tie people that whatever good 
one does to another without selfish 
motive never goes in vain? Can 
we not impress upon them that 
whatever thoughts they send out 
retirn to them with redoubled force; 
thet when they wish well to others, 
even tc their enemies, the thought- 
forces of wishing well invariably 
retirn to them; that the sword of 
forziveness is “ the soft heart-pierc- 
ing non-metallic weapon” and is 
prcof against evil; and that we must 
not do to others what we wish others 
shculd not do to us ? 

Ever for impressing people with 
the utility of a product, continuous 
advertisement and practical demon- 
stration are required. Similarly, 
enough and continuous preaching 
and p-actice of non-violence are 
necessary if ever larger numbers of 
people are to be made to understand 
its valce and to take to it. It is the 
only efort worth making. For cen- 
turies we have glorified the bravery 
of zhe sword, individual competition 
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and the accumulation of riches, all 
three of which are in effect the 
negation of regard for our fellow-be- 
ings. If we are really honest in 
our intention to solve our present 
dilemmas, to prevent future wars, 
to bring about the uaiversal brother- 
hood of man-znd an ideal world in 
which all mankind can live in har- 
mony and happiness, is it not in- 
cumbent on all rigat-thinking per- 
sons all over the world to join 
together for propaganda for making 
the people non-violence-minded, by 
glorifying acts of utmost regard for 
one’s fellow-being, of love even of 
one’s enemy and of the bravery of 
selfless sacrifice fcr the good of 
others? This change in the basis of 
human conduct is in turn the basis 
for changing the existing structure 
of society and also the existing re- 
lations between nations. 

When we keep be“ore our eyes the 
highest ideal and mankind is persuad- 
ed to try to reach it, all will succeed 
at least in approaching much nearer 
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ween er creer ree rr ttre 


That is how unity will 
automatically be brought about. 
Tolstoy has said that it is not neces- 
sary for one man to run after another 
to bring about unity; let everyone 
move towards the light and all will 
come together. 

When violence is thus removed 
from society, the governments which 
are today institutions of organised 
violence will no longer be necessary 
and society can reach an ideal state 
of anarchy—not in the sense of 
chaos, but in the sense that without 
the help of any government men can 
manage their affairs harmoniously. 
In the intervening stage the reign of 
non-violence will facilitate the com- 
ing into existence of an International 
Authority. Let all our intellect, 
energy and efforts be directed to- 
wards making world-wide propa- 
ganda for non-violence as the only 
worthy basis of human conduct ; and 
all the evils from which society is 
suffering today will vanish. 


N. B. PARULEKAR 


MALAVIYAJI 


We are glad tə learn that a Commit- 
tee has been set up far the purpose of 
publishing an authentic biography of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
illustrious founder of the Benares 
Hindu University and one of the makers 
of modern India; for his life, crowded 
as it was with acts of selfless service to 
the country, will be an abiding inspira- 
tion to the people. The Committee, 
of which Professor Trilochan Pant of 


the Benares Hindu University is the 
Secretary, has requested, therefore, all 
those institutions, associations and 
organisations with which Panditji was 
connected and those individuals who 
knew him intimately, as well as the 
editors of the periodicals and papersin 
which articles on him appeared, to 
co-operate with it in its project by 
sending all the available pertinent 
biographical material to the Secretary. 


WHAT RELIGION SHOULD WE TEACH ` 
OUR CHILDREN ? 


[ Miss Margaret Barr, whose book The Great Unity has recently goné 
into the second edition, writes here on her favourite theme, so important for all 
who aspire to buid a better wcrld. The unity >f knowledge is a fundamental 
and no branch thereof can be neglected in our educational curricùla without peril 
to the whole. The Knowledge of religion as a Science, in both the theoretical 
and the applied səctions, should be imparted and the development of the subject 
should follow treatment similar to the one given to any other subject. If the 
Hindus of today aad known the beauties of Islam and its influence in the social 
sphere, the cry of Pakistan perhaps would never have been heard. Equally 
true is it that the ignorance of Muslims, not only the illiterate but also the 
educated, about Hindu religicn and philosophy has narrowed their views, 
tarnished their patriotism and deflected their loyalty to sectarian channels. 
In the future India, as in Pakiszan, the problem of religious education for the 
young should occapy the promzt and careful attantion of the lėgislatùres.—ED.] 


The question bf religious instruc- 
tion for children is always before the 
public mind, anc it would seem that 
the majority wh> have any views on 
the subject incHne to one =f two 
camps. 

On the one hand are the secular- 
ists who feel that the harm done by 
religion throughout history so far 
outweighs the good, that the best 
thing would be for us to wash our 
hands of it completely and by leav- 
ing children entirely without 
religious instruczion, leave tham free 
either to live out their lives un- 
touched by religion or to evolve a 
faith for themselves when they reach 
the age to do so. 

On the other aand are those who 
believe that their primary duty in 
life is to prosely tise for the faith to 
which they happen to belong and 
who consequent y make the most of 


every opportunity that comes their 
way for influencing the unformed 
and pliable minds of children and 
young people. 

If a tree is to be judged by its 
fruits ı and how else can it be. judg- 
ed?) :t would appear that both of 
these attitudes are tragically wrong. 
For surely the absence of any relig- 
ion is one of the root causes of the 
materialism, selfishness and restless- 
ness which prevail throughout the 
world at the present day. Whereas 
communal conflict, intolerance’ and 
bigotry are some of the fruits of the 
dogmatic, proselytising attitude. ` 

Let us look a little more closely 
at both of these. The secularist 
argument is plausible and cogent. 
It is Cifficult to deny that religion 
has b2en either the cause or the 
pretext of many black chapters in 
human history and will continue to 


be 
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be a very dangerots rallying-cry so 
long as the masses remain either 
ignorant and superstitious or bigoted 
and fanatical. Therefore, say the 
secularists, let us be rid of it once 
and for all; and if. as the religious 
people claim, religion has any in- 
trinsic value or importance, it will 
rise again from the ashes of the old 
faiths in the hearts and minds of 
people who have b2en left free and 
unprejudiced in childhood. 

Such a theory rests on the assump- 
tion that religion is in a class by 
itself and differs radically from all 
other activities of the human mind. 
And it is in conflict with educational 
theory in all otker branches ° of 
knowledge. We do not say that, if 


-Mathematics and Science have any 


intrinsic value, people will discover 
them for themselves in adult life 
without any teaching when young. 
Doubtless, in the future as in the 
past, if these subjects were left 
untaught, an occasional rare mind, 
a Euclid, a Galileo, a Newton, would 
arise to make the discoveries all 
over again. But because the average 
human being is noz a gifted creature 
like these, does that mean that 
Mathematics and Science have no 
value for him? How much of the 
knowledge which is put to daily use 
in the healing of the sick by the 
average practitioner would ever 
have been acquired by him without 
guidance and teaching and the 
knowledge of the fmdings of his pre- 
decessors? And sven in the less 
specifically rational and ‘more imag- 
inative activities, such as Art and 


£ 


Music, surely it is only the very 
greatest who can achieve anything 
without instruction and. in utter 
independence of all that has gone 
before, if indeed anybody ever can. 
And in religion also, though it is 
true that saints and mystics cannot 
be made by teaching any more than 
musicians and artists can, it is also 
true that the lives of ordinary, 
average people can be enriched and 
ennobled by contact with religious 
genius just in the same way as by 
contact with the world’s great works 
of art and music and literature. It 
would seem, therefore, that the 
secularists are insisting upon an 
unwarranted impoverishment of the 
educational environment when they 
press for complete secularisation. 

- The people in the other camp, on 
the contrary, believing that religion 
is the most important thing in life, 
leave no. stone unturned in their 
endeavour to persuade or compel 


‘everyone to join their particular 


organisation and profess their creed. 
By them also, though in a different 
way, the accepted canons of educa- 
tional theory are discarded. In all 
other subjects it is the aim of 
education to teach children to think 
for themselves and to understand 
the things that they study, tracing 
the development of a subject step 
by step. But in religion what 
matters is the acceptance of truths 
miraculously revealed in a book 
which under no circumstances is 
to be submitted to the ordinary 
processes of rational criticism but is 
to be venerated blindly as being 
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entirely ‘differen: from all other 
books, the tpsisst-na verba of God. 

Surely it is possible to find a 
middle path between these two ex- 
tremes, one that shall neither dis- 
regard nor contradict the find:ngs of 
enlightened educztional theory. 

The secularists are right :n de- 
manding that children’s mirds be 
left free and unprejudiced. But is 
it not possible tc give them an in- 
troduction to the study of religion, as 
to Natural Science and Geography, 
without either fettering their minds 
or filling them with prejudices ? 
-The other camp is right in assert- 
ing the tremendous importance of 
religion and the harm that is done by 
leaving it out of £ child’s education. 
But that does not mean that religion 
should be presented to the child 
mind as somethirg wholly different 
from all the othe> things he learns, 
something which he must just accept 
blindly and on nc account question 
or seek to understand. 

It is true, of course, that no 
amount of teaching can give relig- 
ious experience to either child or 
adult, any more than it can create a 
poet, an artist or a musician. But 
it is also true that even the least 
zifted can derive great inspi-ation 
from the achievements and example 
of the great. It is also true that 
children are by nature herc-wor- 
shippers and, if eacouraged in their 
arly years, can grow up to revere 
those who are great in spirit above 
zhose who are me-zely great in mar- 
cial prowess—the warriors anc con- 
querors of history s sorry tale. And 


people taught to know and love, not 
one only but all of the world’s great 
spiritual leaders, will have a far 
better foundation on which to build 
their own religious life than those 
brought up in either the secularists’ 
or the dogmatists’ camp. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
approaching the question of religious 
instruction for children, certain basic 
principles should be kept in mind :— 

First, that the capacity for clear, 
honest thinking is one of man’s 
greatest and rarest capacities and 
that, no matter what the subject of 
their study, children should be en- 
couraged to develop this capacity to 
the utmost and to be as honest in 
their doubts and questionings as in 
their beliefs and acceptances. Such. 
honesty will not lead them astray 
but will help them to sift the gold 
from the dross and to distinguish 
between superstition and faith. 

Second, that, great though thought 
is (“the light of the world and the 
chief glory of man” as Bertrand 
Russell has called it) it is not man’s 
only gift, and in the study of religion, 
as of other subjects, imagination, 
idealism and reverence should also 
be allowed full play. Encourage 
children, by all means, to think and 
reason and ask questions about the 
tenets and teachings that have come 
down from past ages, but let them 
be encouraged also to love and revere 
the great souls who have set exam- 
ples of unselfishness and tolerance 
and devotion and courage, of love 
for God and their fellows. For it is 
only such love and reverence that can . 
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awaken in them the desire to explore 
for themselves the path which those 
great ones trod and to test for them- 
selves the truth ol their religious 
message. 


What then is the answer to our 
question, ‘‘ What religion shall we 
teach our children? ” Far be it from 
the present writer to attempt any fi- 
nal or dogmatic answer. And before 
attempting even a tentative one, let 
me first reiterate and stress some 
negative points that must never be 
lost sight of. 

First, that we should not confine 
our teaching to anv one of the relig- 
ious and theological systems of the 
world. Second, that when teaching 
children we should avoid everything 
controversial. And, third, that the 
teacher should remember always 
that, strictly speaking, he cannot 
teach religion at all; that what he 
is will always speak more loudly 
than what he says and that the ut- 
most he can hope to do is, by his 
own example and by the inspiration 
which he can put into his teaching, 
to make his pupils want to embark 
upon the quest for themselves. 


Having made -hese points clear, 
the writer’s own answer as to what 
the content of the teaching should be 
can be summarised very shortly :— 


For young children, suitable sto- 
ries, both scriptu-al and traditional, 
from all the world’s religions. 


At the next stege, outlines of the 
lives and teachirgs of the founders 
of the living religions, and perhaps 
even of the founders of some relig- 


—y 


ions no longer living, such as Akh- 
naton of Egypt. 

At the next stage, studies of out- 
standing passages in the world’s 
sacred books. 

Trees (and religions) must be 
judged by their fruits and, since no 
one of the world’s faiths can claim a 
monopoly of good fruits, children 
should be taught the facts about 
them all, in order that they may 
grow up free from the bigotry and 
superiority complex that cripple the 
minds of those whose early instruc- 
tion is narrow and dogmatic. 

In other words, they should be 
taught, not just this or that partic- 
ular religion, but the perennial, 
universal truths which are at the 
root of all. And since it is useless 
to expect that teaching such as this 
will be given in the home, it would 
seem that all religious instruction 
given in schools should be along 
these lines. , So long as school instruc- 
tion also remains in the hands of 
people whose chief concern is to prose- 
lytise for one particulary faith, just 
so long will children continue to grow 
up either with narrow, exclusive 
notions about religion or with no in- 
terest in it at all, as at present. 

It is unfortunately true that at 
the moment there are almost as few 
teachers as parents with the neces- 
sary interest and knowledge to teack 
in this way, but that is a fault that 
can fairly quickly be remedied if the 
matter is taken in hand by training 
centres and colleges and insistec 
upon in all State and State-aidec 
schools. We teach citizenship as a 
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matter of course these days, but who 
can be said to have had an adequate 
course in that subject if he has keen 
brought up in ignorance of cr with 
distorted ideas about the religion 
and customs of his fellow-citizens ? 
When the State takes the matter up 
and insists on teaching relig-on as 


- There are echoes of William Morris 
n Shri J. C. Kumzrappa’s monograph 
‘The Philosophy of Work,” recently 
published under that title with ‘two 
other valuable essays by the All-India 
Vilage Industries Association at 
“Wardha. But there is also an import- 
ant contribution cf the writer’s own. 
Morris’s was a cry in the wilderness of 
complacent nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism. Since his appeal, catastrophe 
Fas twice overspread the world, Indus- 
trialism is less complacent today. Has 
s.iffering made it also more recepzive ? 

Shri Kumarappa pleads for the 
recognition that the well-being of the 
worker is the proper end of work. 
Culture should be a natural unfoldment 
through work, not something imposed 
from without. Work should develop 
the worker’s intelligence, his character 
aad his artistic serse. He must be 
able to see the sozial aspect ol ios 
ccntribution- 

The creative element—‘ the gern of 
growth ”—and -toil are harmonicusly 
blended in work of the right type, as 
are the constituent parts of a balanced 
dist, They are bot. essential. The 


impartially and thoroughly as it 
teaches other subjects, there will at 
last be. some hope of doing away 
with the rivalry and bitterness and 
misunderstanding that at present 
rend India in pieces and cast such a 
dark cloud over a future otherwise 
bright with hope and promise. 


MARGARET BARR 


WORK=RS AND WORK 


selfish attempt to split work into its 
constituent elements, to take the 
pleasure for oneself and to impose the 
toil on others léads to slavery —whether 
the chattel-slavery of ancient Greece 
and Rome or the wage-slavery of 
modern days. It turns, he says, the 
routine part of work to drudgery and 
makes of its play part, indulgence. And 
it leads inevitably to the concentration 
of power, with all its evils. . 

Division of labour up to a.certain 
point, Shri Kumarappa concedes, is in 
the interest of efficiency but it becomes 
unwholesome when carried beyond the 
point where a man’s work allows no 
intelligent interest, no scope for his 
initiative. 

Shri Kumarappa declares that human 
progress is being checked by indus- 
trialisation and standardisation. By 
ignoring the fact that the providing of 
material needs is not the sole or even 
the highest end of work, 
we may be gaining the whole material world 
but we are undoubtedly losing our soul. Is 
it not time we called a halt and took stock 
and adjusted our mode of living and working 
to cultivate that which is ep Meare and noblest 
in us? 


PROSELYTISM IN FREE INDIA 


[ For years Gandhiji has been pointing to the fundamental weakness in the 
proselytising religion whose missionaries have reaped in India a harvest so 
disproportionate to zbe great efforts made. To him the sole criterion, he said, 
was whether the missionaries were spreading “ihe perfume of their lives.” If 
they had spiritual truth, it would transmit itself, as the rose transmitted its 
own scent, without a movement. ‘All I want them to do is to live Christian 
lives, not to annotaze them.” The denationalising effect of conversion to Christ- 
ianity, which he has pointed out and which Mr. Anthony Elenjimittam brings 
out here, carries in it the seeds of the destruction of official Christianity as a 
power in India, seeds which, as Mr. Elenjimittam makes plain in this article, 
will inevitabiy bear their fruit when India is free. That which the world needs 
is a change of heart and not a change of label. In all religions there is underly- 
ing truth as also stperiicial falsehood or superstition. ‘The wise man is he who 
accepts the common truth they hold and rejects the unique claims and private 


fallacies of all—Er. ] 


In 1932 the Report of the Amer- 
ican Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Inquiry was published—Re-thinking 
Missions. The Report is worth 
studying, because it is the most 
liberal anc universal approach to 
Christianity vzs-d4-vis the historical 
non-Christian religions., There is 
not the slightest trace ‘of clerical 
bigotry or ecclesiastical obscurantism 
in it. Itis a Laymen’s Report, an 
American Report, and hence free, 
positive and realistic. 


The aim of missionary enterprise, 
the Report says, ‘‘is to seek with the 
people of other lands a true knowl- 
edge and love of God, expressing 
in life and word what we have learnt 
through Jesus Christ, and endeavour- 
ing to give effect to His spirit in the 
life of the world.” The mission- 
aries are advised net to try for the 
impossible, vız., the uprooting of 


other religions, but to seek “ con- 
tinued co-existence with Christian- 
ity ” of all other religions, “ each 
stimulating the other in growth 
towards the ultimate goal—unity in 
the completest religious truth.” The 
Report further proclaims that all 
men are seekers after truth and that 
all religions, including Christianity, 
have much to learn from the others. 
The Report adds :— ' 
All fences and private properties ir. 
truth are futile; the final truth, what- 
ever it may be, is the New Testament of : 
every existing faith. l 


The Report is remarkable for its 
breadth of vision, its insight into 
religious truths, and, above all, for 
its all-embracing sympathy and 
really catholic outlook. 

The Report attracted but a few 
thinking minds. Practically it fell 
flat, became a voice in the wilderness, 
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in the midst of the overwhelming 
majority of the official Christian 
churches who are enticing the poor 
and: ignorant of this land to their 
sectarian creeds. But now that new 
horizons are beirg opened up, the 
call to re-think the position of the 
proselytising missions of Church of- 
ficialdom becomes more urgent. A 
thinking Christianity in India has 
‘decome a pressing problem. India— 
>sychologically and in the conscience 
of'the civilised world already free— 
will’ be recognisec as such by the 
British Governmeat by June 1948. 
Will the Christian churches be free 
by-then ? 

The denationalisation process that 
kas undermined humanity in the 
Indian Church is so great an evil 
taat it outweighs a! the educational 
or literary adventages the country 
has derived from the white mission- 
aries. Leaving aside the living and 
Oriental Christ, they preached to us 
tke mechanism of the church official- 
dom, a Christ clad in swaddling- 
clothes or imprisoned within steel 
dogmatic walls. The missionaries 
denationalised us all; demoral:sed 
many and deadenec creative enter- 
prise among the foor fish caught 
within their net. The people of the 
Khasia Hills are today neither 
Indians nor the jovial, simple hill 
tribes that they were prior to the 
missionary trade in that blooming 
part of Assam. Ir India throughout, 
all those Christians who follow the 
leadership of the official Churches of 
the West, are cut off from the 
nationalist forces on the one side, 


and from the redeeming grace of the 
Oriental Christ on the other, The 
bigger the Church, the greater its 
power to grind down originality and 
spontaneity of thought and action. 

All that is worth while and really 
useful in the Western churches: has 
already been accepted and embraced 
by representative Indians like Ram 
Mobun Roy, Gandhi and Tagore. 
We have accepted what is worth 
while in the religions of the West, 
not because of, but in spite of, the 
Christian missionaries. The official 
bureaucrats of the Churches are far 
removed from the heart and soul of 
the Christ of Palestine and the cul- 
tural heritage of India; they also 
stand poles apart from the Gospel 
of “ Jesus and Him crucified.” 
How many among the missionaries 
can say with Jesus: ‘‘The foxes 
have holes and’ the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head” ? How 
many among them have had that 
living experience of God-in Christ, of 
Christ in God; which St. Paul and‘ 
other early missionaries experienc- 
ed? How few missionaries can say, 
“Follow me; I am a follower of: | 
Christ ” ! 

The Indian Christian community 
is cut off from the taproot and. 
therefore from natural growth. The: 
Indian Christian groups are like 
branches cut off fromthe Vine of 
Life, which will wither away in time. 
They claim superiority above their 
own countrymen and their exotic 
scriptures are raised above those 
sources. of the philosophia perennts, . 





sand Vedanta alone, 
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which have formed what is best in 
the lives of representative Indians. 
This indictment is not limited to the 
missionaries’ neglect of our Vedas 
but covers 
almost the whole range of social, 
moral and political life as well. This 
denationalisation can hardly be 
ccompatible with the demand for the 
nationalisation of foreign elements 
inthis Awakened India. 

With ‘the exception of so few 
‘missionaries that they can be count- 
:ed.on the tips of the.fingers, neither 
‘the white ‘missionaries nor their 
‘brown acolytes have really under- 
‘stood the spirit of India’s cultural 
heritage. Sadder still is the fact 
that they have not understood 
‘the .eternal message ‘of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose God-realisation 
made: him: great witha sort.of divine 
‘kinship. The ecclesiastical official- 
„dom is tied with the vested.interests, 
‘with -much of political bargaining 
cand diplomatic ‘manceuvring, a 
condition which will have to end if 
Christianity isto give a lead and light 
‘to benighted humanity. 

Wiser brains both in the East and 
in the West have made suggestions 
along these lines that alone will 
really bridge the gulf between East 
and West. But the officialdom of 
the:Churches has failed*to heed this 
warning. They are.suffocating ; no 
daring leadership has ever come 
from Church officialdom. It is the 
thinkers and.mystics that have given 
vitality .to the Church and have 
‘brought the message ‘of the -Gospel 
to the world .az large. The history 
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of so-called heresies is the history 
of individual adventurers and solita- 
ry martyrs who have sacrificed their 


‘life in quest of creative truth, which 


all great prophets have realised in 
themselves and proclaimed to the 
world as the saving gospel and the 
redeeming message. The “ Gnostic 
heresy ” was nothing but Jnana’ 
marga in Western garb. The “ Arian 
Heresy” was nothing but mono- 
theism and stern asceticism reintro- 
duced into the polytheistic and self- 
indulging official Church. The 
Roman Church has branded Luther 
as the arch-heretic, Luther, a -valiant 
fighter “ior human freedom against 
the.machine-minds of the ecclesias- 
tical profiteers. The papal theolo- 
-gians defined the modernist’ thought 
in the Catholic Church as the “ com- 
pendium of all heresies.” Yet-for 
one acquainted with the compar- 
ative study of religions and philoso- 
phies, men like Alfred Loisy and 
George Tyrrell were the most 
catholic minds within the Roman 
Church, citizens of the world on the 
same level as a Vivekananda or a 
‘Rabindranath in India. Even with 
the keys of the kingdom the Roman 
Church cannot shut the gates of 
immortality or shut out perennial 
inspiration from the hearts of those 
who have had direct experience of 
God. 

‘Do I then advocate a clean sweep 
of Christianity in India? Not a 
clean sweep, but complete adapta- 
tion and integration. The Christian 
West today needs.missionaries more 
than India, China or Japan, who 
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have. more spititual resources to 
redress their past and to build up 
their future. Although we inveigh 


against the igncrance and the su- 


periority-complex of the Christian 
missionaries, we still can pray that 


-they: may be forgiven for aaving 


built up the city of Cesar.in the 
name of the City of God. Those 
churches, that grew in India as a by- 
product of British imperialism. will 
haye to quit their privileged posi- 
tion with the quicting British. The 
mighty ecclesiastical, bureaucrats 
must tumble from their thrones. 
Let those who would remain adapt 
themselves to the national needs 
and adopt India £s their country. 

. Wiser brains ir. this, as in every 
ther century, hare pointed out the 
way to wed the East with the West. 
The missions have discarded that 
way, Christian missions will grow 
zreely only in so far as they. under- 
stand this irresistible urge to nity 
and the changed outlook in -ndia 


“end the world. . 


- Will Christian missions continue 
to proselytise in a free India? The 
enswer is clear. There can be only 


Fee Christianity ir a free India. All. 


the exotic plants will slowly but 
Tre.Church of Eng- 
land will better thrive in England 
tian in India. The Church of Rome 
“Mill be relegated =o Rome and an 
Tadian Church, traly national but 
with an international significance, be 
formed. In centuries gone by the 
missionaries have enticed many 
‘natives ’’ with offerings of Western 


. €ress and teaching them a I:ttle 
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English. The trading with religion 
must end in India with the ending o 
British rule. i 

The time has come for Indian 
leadership in everything concerning 
the vital problems of the Indian 
people, whether the citizens of new 
India are labelled Hindus, Moslems 
or Christians. The changing of labels, 
called conversion, will have no mean- 
ing in a free India and an enlight- 
ened world. Only the deepening of 
racial, national and human con- 
sciousness is needed. Then a Catholic 
from Italy, an. Anglican from Eng- 
land and a Lutheran from .Germany 
will join hands with their soul-mates 
from Hindu India, Moslem Arabia, 
Shintoist Japan or Confucianist 
China. Differences and quarrels are 
only on the surface. On deeper 
levels all religions meet. Mutual 
help in realising the common God of 
all through the way best suited to 
each will be welcomed. But mere 
te-labellmg and denationdlising of 
Indians by Western missionaries and 
their Indian clerks will be resented 
and resisted by a free and responsible 
national government of India. 

The Indian genius is essentially 
free and, loyal to our religious 
‚traditions, we can hardly brook re- 


ligious authority from outside. The — 


official Caristian churches are essen- 
tially based on the authority of either 
Bible or tradition or both. : The 
Indian religious genius is creative, 


whereas the. official . Christian 
churches are mechanical, author- 
itarian and spirit-stifling. It is for 


this reason that most representative 
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Indians have shown disinclination 
towards proselytizm. When the 
Foreign Government goes, the 
foreign capital of the missionaries 
also will greatly weaken, which will 
affect the churches’ pomp and show. 


With them much of the aggressive . 


superiority-complex also will fade 
away. The official churches have 
only bad omens from everywhere 
even before the quitting of the 


British. How much more when rep- 


resentative Indians will be entrust- 
ed with the task of running their 
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country, of preserving what is lasting 
in their national heritage and of 
enhancing and integrating it with 
what is lasting and worth while in 
all civilisations! So, missionary ac- 
tivity in its official sense will prove 
uncongenial and un-Indian in a 
politically and economically free 
India, in a spiritually and morally 
awakened India, however welcome 
in, a spiritually regenerative and 
redemptive sènse, in a way compat- 
ible with the Indian genius and 
Indian self-respect. 


ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 
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That practice must be squared with 
profession if the latter is to carry any 
weight is brought cut by Frank S. 
Loescher in Pathways to Understand- 
ing: Overcoming Community Barriers 
to International Cultural Co-operation 
(Pamphlet 15, The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut). 


Race attitudes in the United States are , 


of world importance today, when inter- 
national understanding is so essential, 
and the crowding of foreign students 
to America’s shores offers a golden 
opportunity for promoting it. 

That American racial practices and 
the tendency to think of other peoples 
as inferior are directly opposed to the 
basic ideal of ‘American life must be 
admitted. As Mr. Loescher writes, 
“the dichotomy between the American 
creed and the American deed cannot 


be hidden.” 


White Americans sooner or later will find 
out that people of colour are a majority of 
the world’s population and that the United 
States cannot go on perpetuating anachronist- 
ic customs and at the same time try to sell 
democracy to the world. 


Mr. Loescher urges frank admission 
of ‘our national sin.” Its recognition 
as such must precede effective Amer- 
ican participation in the “gradually 
developing world effort to eliminate 


` discrimination based on race, colour 


or creed.” That effort will not be 
served by  creedal-prejudice-ndden 
India’s or -ideology-bound Europe's 
taking a “ holier-than-thou” attitude 
towards the weakness of our American 
brothers. It is for the men and women 
of all countries to declare an all-out 
war on prejudice of every stripe. 
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“HOLLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 


EUROPEAN CULTURE ; 


[How much the poorer culturally the world would be without -the-con- 
‘tribution of the-smaller nations is brought out again in this article by Arnold 
*D.'‘Lissauer, who since the wer has served as London correspondent of a‘group 
` of Dutch newspapers and as tke editor of a weekly which ‘started underground 
during the ‘last war. -He shows ‘again, as has “been previously shown in our 
pages’in articles‘on ‘Hungary, Belgium and Switzerland, ‘that quantity and 
quality are quite independent factors. The world, bemused and overawed' by 


-size ' and :numbers, will do'well ‘to-substitute the criterion of cultural achieve- 


‘ment in assessing worth.—Ep. ] 


-Dutchmen often-humbly apologise 
to foreigners that their country is 
only very small. That is indeed the 
case, when we refer to its geograph- 
ical size and its nine million inhab- 
itants. They are, however, wrong 
when they mean by the word “ only ” 
that from abroad the Dutch nation 
is looked upon with a certair: degree 


of pity, because of its physical 


smallness. 

The world has heard much ‘of ‘the 
Dutch achievements—the -never- 
-ending struggle against the water— 
the dikes and br-dges, the reclaiming 


of the Zuiderzee—Holland’s in so. 


many respects magnificent work in 
the overseas territories and ‘finally 
its fight agairst the uapedtable 
“German occupation. 

But the Dutch are not merely a 
people of technicians, merckanis or 
‘soldiers. They are ‘reliziously, 
spiritually and culturally a highly 
educated. peop:e, many of whom 
„know three or-four foreign lar guages. 
The country’s smallnéss was, after 
all, an advantage-for the individual 


development of the people. 
Dutch never knew the adoration of 
force, displayed throughout history 
by the big nations. They fortunately 
never became a militaristic power, 


` although their navy conquered many 


overseas areas on behalf of a flourish- 
ing Dutch ‘trade, But the fighting 
was not the main concern of the 
Hollanders, because it was always 
counterbalanced by a peaceful-spirit 
of constructiveness. 

So Holland became one of the 
-most modern.and, progressive nations 
in the world and its way of life was 
‘and still is an -example and an in- 
spiration for others. 

Its geographical situation between 
‘Germany, England and France and 
its flatness meant an invitation to 
the outside world, not ‘for conquest, 
because its rivers and waterways 
were, even in the last war, as difficult 
to overcome as the Alps (!), but 
for a positive human intercourse. In 
the same way as the large rivers, the 
Rhine and the ,Maas, carried their 
fertile silt to Holland’s shores, the 
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minds of its population were con- 
stantly stimulated by the ideas 
which prevailed over the frontiers. 
By this productive confrontation 
Dutch culture and philosophy got a 
unique opportunity to develop and 
they found their way all over the 
world, 

This explains that, although 
Holland _is “ only’ a small country, 
its contribution to European and 
~ world culture is amazingly large. 
Culture never exists im vacuo. It is 
always interlocked with economic 
and social activities. 

Leaving aside the older times, in 
which there was a living unity 
between the greater part of. the 
European peoples under the Church 
of Rome, and turning to the most 
important period of the Renaissance, 
the actual beginning of the modern 
conception of iite and of the national 
differentiation, the Dutch character 
was challenged to the utmost degree 
by the Spanish invasion'in the 

‘sixteenth century. The eighty years: 
struggle against Philip of Spain, 
whose gréat-grandmother, Mary of 
Burgundy, because of her marriage 
to Maximilian of Hapsburg, had 
brought the Low Countries—now the 


separate kingdoms of Belgium and 


Holland—under his crown, made the 
Dutch love fre2dom more than ever. 
The new religion, Calvinism, which 
came into shape in the same period, 
was another factor which promoted 
the consciousness of their own 
individuality, although. it restricted 
by, its contempt of all earthly. things 
the development of culture, or tried 


to doso. ‘The revolt against the 
Spanish invaders and their térror 
was successful in the Northern half 
of the country, which became an 
independent state. 

The main. feature of the Dutch 
way of thinking was the dignity of 
the human individual and this is the 
basis of the Netherlands culture 
with its spirit of freedom and 
independence. Moreover, Holland 
became the classical asylum for all 
those who were persecuted elsewhere, 
such as the Spanish, Polish and 
German Jews, the French Huguenots 
and the Flemish Protestants. Among 
them were many great scholars and 
spiritual leaders such as John Locke; 
Descartes and Spinoza. Books, 
which at one time were forbidden im 
other countries, were printed in 
Amsterdam and other centres. The 
great Dutch humanist Erasmus, a. 
close friend of Sir Thomas More, was 
the product of Dutch tolerance. His 
ideas about world peace influenced: 
the whole of Europe and they are 
still of high importance in our day. 

In the period following the Spanish 
war Holland was, it may be said 
without exaggeration, the very 
centre of European culture and civil- 
isation. Its language was even 
understood far beyond the Dutch: 
borders. 

The world still owes its gratitude- 
to the famous Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of international law. A- new 
relationship was growing. in inter- 
national affairs. Foreign countries. 
were no longer exclusively, consider- 
ed as potential enemies, but as 
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_-members of the world family. His 
‘importance may not be under- 
estimated, because they who under- 
stand .the course of history are 
~ convinced that his ideals wil be 
‘translated into reality in the years 
to come. ng 
Holland’s ‘‘ Golden Century,” as 
the seventeenth .s called, was a most 
exceptional period of wealth and 
culture such as hardly any sther 
country has known. ` Enormous 
amounts of golc and silver ponred 
into the Dutch territory as a result 
of its world trade. At the same 
time we see a tremendous develop- 


ment in cultural achievements. This | 


clearly demonstrates that always a 
certain degree cf economic welfare 
happens to be a condition “o> the 
flourishing of crltural life. Artists 
got orders by the hundreds. Never 
has there beer. another ture in 
Western Europe that people en-oyed 
_ life so much. After the slumbering 

Middle’ Ages they awoke and 
discovered a new ‘world of tright 
colours, of human beings, ož the 
beauty of Nature, of wide seas and 
exotic, lands. Science discovered 
the laws of Nature, the planets, the 
stars. Whoever mentions Dutch 
culture always frst thinks of the art 
of ‘painting, foz which the Dutch 
seemed to hav2.a special ability. 
The works of the Dutch Masters, 
with their own character, belong to 
the treasures o mankind. I: was 
Holland’s bright colours and etmo- 
spheric condition, with the wander- 
ful effects of sunlight, that especially 
invited pictorial expression. 
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The self-conscious citizens of the ` 


wealthy merchant and intellectual 
class not only wanted to have’ their 


„portraits painted or to enjoy pic-- 


tured scenes from daily life and of 
Nature, but also sought objects and 
paintings, furniture and other forms 
of applied art for investing their 
capital. The cultural standard of a 
people always can be judged from 
its objects of use and so it must be 


“admitted that, the Dutch, also’in 


modern times, have a very highly 
developed culture. 

In the age of the Renaissance men 
had turned away from the merely 


religious concentration of medieval . 
- times. 


And it seems that there were 
hardly enough means to express 
their heightened feelings. 

The art of painting in Holland 
dates from the Middle Ages, when 
frescos were made on the church 
walls, but as a result of the damp 
climate most of -these have dis- 
appeared. The art of glass painting 
played an even more important rôle, 
as was the case with the weaving of 
tapest-ies. Famous was the paint- 
ing of book miniatures, which pre- 
ceded those on cloth. l 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Dutch painters were invit- 
ed to the French courts. In that 
period the Dutch paintings already 


`showed - their own character. The 


Dutch painters were more realistic 
than their contemporaries. They 
already made use of a certain degree 
of perspective and displayed a fine 
contrast between light and shadow. 
Huibert and Jan van Eyck are re- 
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garded as the founders of the Dutch 
art of painting, but it is difficult to 
separate the Northern and Southern 
art of` those days. The Northern 
paintings show a more exact repro- 
duction of the landscape and their 
colours are -brighter than those of 
the South, 

In the fiiteentk and sixteenth 
centuries the most important centres 
of painting were Amsterdam, Leiden 
and Haarlem. Many painters from 
the South went to Holland as a 
result of the Spanish War. 

Rembrandt Harmenszoon van 
Rijn, often regarded as the greatest 
Dutchman of all time, was a painter 
of superb genius. His way of ex- 
pression, especially the contrasts 
between dark and light, the golden 
light, his approaca to the soul of 
men, is up till now incomparable. 
The way in which the painters of 
those days created this deep and 
moving atmosphere is lost. Their 
technique, apart from their creative 
power, was a moncpoly of the seven- 
teenth-centtry masters, who were 
able to express the dynamic element, 

in the art of painting. Rembrandt's 
` paintings, etchings and drawings are 
of monumental dramatic greatness. 

Other famous masters were Franz 
Hals, Jan Steen and Johannes Ver- 
meer. The last in his pictures of 
home life reached Rembrandt’s level. 
Jacob van Ruysdael was the greatest 
painter of landscapes of all time. 
The art of painting of the Golden 
Century still exercises its influence as 
a source of inspiration. One of the 
greatest masters cf modern times is 
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Vincent van Gogh (died 1890 ), who 
together with the French .painters .' 
Cézanne and Gauguin brought new 
life into the European art of paint- 


ing. There are still numerous paint- -. 


ers in Holland. Among them is. 
Queen Wilhelmina herself. 

As important as painting was the 
art of wood-carving as displayed in 
the most beautiful church interiors. 
As regards pottery we only have to 
remember the Delft-blue ceramics 
still being produced. 

Calvinism unfortunately was in 
many respects’ a drawback to the 
magnificent cultural development of 
those times, because it frowned upon 
the graven image. Because of it also 
music declined from its seventeenth- 
century greatness. Many Protestants 
were opposed to the use of organs 
in church ceremonies. The greatest 
Dutch composer, the father of 
organists, Jan Sweelinck, preceded 
the rise of Calvinism. Music 
flourished in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when Dutch musi- 
cians gave performances far abroad. 
Dutch choirs even went to Rome 
and Florence. -The most famous 
composers of those days were Dufay, 
Ockeghem, Obrecht and Josquin. 
Many of their works influenced even 
the highly developed Italian music. 
Several times new techniques were 
introduced by Dutch musicians and 


_ it is said that they invented counter- 


point. It is funny to notice that in 
some churches organ playing was 
only allowed after the service in 
order to’keep the people out of the 
pubs! House music, aş the paint- 
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ing8 show us, waes practised to a large 
extent. In mocern times Holland 
with the famous Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra and its former 
conductor Willem Mengelberg, who 
became a world celebrity, is a centre 
of music again. Composers such 
as Bernard Zweers and Alphons 
Diepenbrock are well-known abroad. 

One of the {nost important of the 
modern sculptors was the late J. 
Mendes da Costa à 

The other cul:ural achievements 
of modern Helland are still impres- 
sive. Among them architectcre, as 
also the design of technical con- 
` structions suc; as river bridges and 
modern factories, takes a high rank. 
Many modern architects founc their 


inspiration in the old art of Egypt, > 


Persia, Babylonia and Assyria. The 
Amsterdam Eoucse by the most 
famous modern Dutch architect 
Dr. H. P. Berlage opened a new era. 
Dther modern architects’ are Dr. 
P. J. H. Cuypers, the creator of the 
National Museum in Amsterdam and 
che Central S:at:on in that city, 
X. P. C. de Bazel and M. de Klerk. 
W. M. Dudok is the builder cf the 
zamous Hilversım Town Hall. They 
all make ‘use of bzicks, which are a 
product of the Dutch soil. 

The city of Amsterdam is a real 
open-air museum of old and new 
architecture. A great achievement 
was the building cf beautiful work- 
ers’ quarters, which are among 
the finest of Eurcpe. Fortunately 
Amsterdam was hardly affected .by 
tie war. Its saventeenth- and 
e ghteenth-century merchant palaces 


along the tree-shadowed zanals are 
irreplaceable. So are tie seven- 
teenth-century Town Hall, which 
now serves as a Royal Palace—the 
Queen’s residence is in the Hague— 
and the numerous clock <owers, all ° 
built Ey famous architects. In all 
small zowns of Holland you find 
‘the traces of the former prosperity 
in the torm of nicely shaped facades, 
weigh-houses, warehouses, gates and | 
“churches. The Gothic cathedral in 
Bois-le-Duc (’s Hertogenbosch) is 
a monument of fantastic r.chness of 
details. The magnificent Renais- 
sance Town Hall of Midde-burg was 
seriously damaged in the war. Hol- 
land’s bridges are in many cases also 
the work of architects and belong to 
its cultural assets. 

Dutch literature forms also an 
important aspect. of the arts but, 
owing to its language, is |.mited to 
Holland, Belgium, the Irdies and 
South Africa, although many books 
have been translated into English, 
French and German, and some into © 
Russian and Spanish. 

Two writers have had an influence 
throughout Europe and beyond, 
namely, Multatuli (Eduard Douwes ° 
Dekker was his real name), who in 
the seccnd half of the nineteenth 
century introduced a new way of 
writing end was the first to protest 
against the Dutch’ colonial régime 
in the East Indies; and the great 
religious-socialist woman writer 
Henriett Roland Holst, who at 
seventy-six still takes an active part 
ir the contemporary spiritual and 

political life of Holland. Henriette 
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Roland Holst, poet and essayist, 
belongs to the circle of “ Friends of 
India.” With Gandhi she believes 
that Western civilisation ought to 
understand the life and thoughts of 
India, because it needs so much the 
spiritual values of the East. 

Troelstra, the founder of Socialism 
in Holland, was a Frisian poet. 

In the “Golden Century” the 
scientific development was as 
tremendous as the cultural one. 
Boerhaave was suck a famous phy- 
sician that it was sufficient to put on 
a letter: “ Boerhaave; Europe. ” 

The period countzd many inven- 
tors and discoverers of the first order. 
Zacharias Jansen invented the 
microscope, Hans Lippershey the 
telescope, Anton ven Leeuwenhoek 
discovered bacteria, infusoria, blood 
corpuscles and sperms. Christiaan 
Huygens was the inventor of the 
pendulum clock and Simon Stevin 
invented a sailing carriage, discover- 
ed the parallelogram of forces and 
found practical use Jor the decimals. 

Holland produced several out- 
standing theologians who displayed 
an original mind, such as Geert 
Groote (fourteenth century ), Wessel 
Gansfort (fifteenth century), Adriaan 
Florisz, who became Pope ( fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries) and ‘tried to 
improve the Koman Catholic Church, 
and Menno Simons (sixteenth cen- 
tury ), the founder cf the Anabaptist 
church. k 

Philosophers numbered only a few, 
such as Geulincx (seventeenth- 
century, rationalism ) Hemsterhuis 
(eighteenth century, the so-called 
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enlightenment philosophy), Van 
Hemert and Kinker (nineteenth- 
century, Kant), van Heusde ( Plato ) 
and J. van Vloten (Spinozism ). 
Among modern thinkers of un- 
usual greatness and influence were 
P. J. Bolland (Hegel) and Tj. de 
Boer, an international authority in 


` the field of Arab thought. H. J. Pos 


connected the phenomenologist 
philosophy with the science of lang- 
uages. Others are G. Heymans, 
the creator of psycho-monism and 
his brilliant pupil Leo Polak, who 
was murdered by the Nazis. 

During the German occupation 
not less than 200,000 men, women 
and children, half of them‘of Jewish 
origin, were massacred. Among 


them was a high percentage of emi- 


nent scholars and artists, who played 
such a significant rôle in the resis- 
tance movement. This loss can 
never be made good. 

Other scholars of world fame are 
the Nobel Prize winners Lorentz, 
Zeeman, Van der Waals, Kamerlingh 
Onnes (all in Physics), Van’t Hoff 
and Debije ( Chemistry ), Einthoven 
and Eikman (Medicine) the latter 
being the discoverer of the anti- 
beriberi vitamine. The lawyer Asser 
won the Nobel Peace Prize. The 
great botanist: Hugo de Vries ( died 
1935) originated the mutation 
theory. 

Summarising, one is entitled to 
say that Holland’s contribution to 
European culture and world thought 
is of the utmost importance, espec- 
ially when the country’s smallness is 
taken into account. Throughout 
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the world the vcice of the Nether- 
lands is heard. It always appeals 
to constructiven2ss, common-sense, 


freedom and peace, without which 
Dutch culture as an indivisible part 
of Holland’s life cannot exist. 


ARNOLD D. LISSAUER 
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THE WHY OF THINGS 


When a scientist asserts that “ the 
why of things is the cardinal scientific 
problem,’ as C. Judson Herrick, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus cf Neurology of the 
University of Chicago, does in ‘Seeing 
and Believing ” in the March Scientific 
Monthly, he has tutned towards 
metaphysics. He pronounces both 
traditional idealism and tracitional 
materialism scientifically unt2nable, 
holding that the validity and the 
primacy of neither subjective nor 
objective experience should be denied. 


Not only, he balieves, are all vital 
activities directed towards some end, 
but even in the inorganic realm ‘there 
seems to be an end to be achieved and 
an orderly process directed -oward 
that end.” 


The meaning of an~ natural thing or event 
cannot be fully grasped or explained scientif- 
ically until we discover its relations to the 
ather components of the orderly flow of 
process that we call our cosmos. 


Cosmic events teking a spiral course, 
discoverable directive trends make 
prediction possible. He sees the task 
of science as being to discover the laws 
of the natural order and ‘‘to shcw how 
to adjust‘our human affairs ‘in eccord- 


ance with them. ’’ What he calls “the. 


mechanism of this apparent teleology ” 
he maintains 

is intrinsic to the natural system in operation; 
it is not imposed upon ‘it from without. This 
is what we mean by, saying that it is natural, 
not a mystic thaumaturgy . 

If by “ mystic thaumaturgy ” he 
means some miraculous performance, 
or external intervention, every thinking 
man will agree, though some might 
quarrel with his choice of terms, But 
a mechanistic explanation is ruled out 
by his admission of inward impulses 
for external acts. “Every purposeful 
act,” he writes, “is motivated and 
directed by affective and rational mental 
acts.” Surely if, as he says, “all 
natural processes are interrelated in 
an integral orderly system”: analogy 
requires that the visible cosmos must 
be similarly worked and guided from 
within without. 

To ask “the why of things” is 
ultimately to seek the source of the 
primary impulse of the evolutionary 
process and the informing, ever-present 
moving-power and life-principle taught 
by arckaic science. For it is ‘only 
metaphysics, embracing psychic and 
spiritual nature as well as physical 
within its ken, which can make modern 
science an integral whole, 


“I MEET ANANDA K. GOOMARASWAMY 
THE TWENTY-SECOND OF AUGUST 


[ S. Chandrasekhar’s article is most appropriate for publication in this 
issue, for the great savant celebrates his seventieth birthday on the 22nd of 


August. 


His views on numerous topics such as Pakistan and Maharajas, 


Gandhiji and Nehru, Indian students in the U.S.A. and American Indologists, 
ancient castes and modern progress will be read with more than ordinary inter- 


est. 


We salute this great son of Mother India and wish him the joy of a true 


contemplative after his return to this country.—ED. ] 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Dr. Coomataswamy, who is well 
known here, in Europe and in India 
only in scholarly and learned circles, 
has consistently shunned publicity 
and the American craze for personal 
exhibitionism. Though he has been 
living and writing in the United States 
for the last thirty years, he is not as 
well known as any cheap politician— 
Indian or American—who may cham- 
pion the cause of India, or as the 
author of an average best seller, because 
‘Dr. Coomaraswamy speaks and writes 
with such care, precision and scholar- 
ship that his utterances are like terse 
mathematical formulas, far beyond the 
comprehension of even the intelligent 
lay reader, not to speak of the unin- 
formed but articulace politician. And 
even those scholars that know about 
him or have read his writings know very 
little about his career or his background. 
Yet some knowledge of his background 
if necessary for the understanding of 
his thought. Most students of Coomara- 
swamy’s writings may not know that 
his middle name is Kentish and that his 
mother was British. Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamy was born seventy years 
ago this month in Colombo, the son- 


of Sir Muthu Coomaraswamy, the first 
Hindu barrister and a scholar in Eng- 
lish, Pali and Sanskrit. Unfortunately 
Sir Muthu died before his son was two 
years old and the young Ananda was 
brought up in England by his British 
mother. He received his education 
first at Wycliffe College at Stonehouse 
in Gloucestershire and later at the 
University of London from which 
institution he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Science in Geology. At 
twenty-two he began contributing 
articles to learned periodicals and at 
twenty-five he was appointed Direct- 
or of the Mineralogical Survey of 
Ceylon. ; 
It was while working in Ceylon 
that he, discovered the tragedy of the 
imposition of Western culture and 
‘civilization ” on Oriental life, arts 
and crafts. Since then Coomaraswamy 
has described, defended and champion- 
ed the cause of Oriental arts and crafts 
which were fast disdppearing in the 
face of Occidental, machine-made, 
mass-produced cheap manufactures, 
From 1905 to 1g17 Dr. Coomara- 
swamy travelled extensively both in 
Europe and the Orient, observing and 
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studying the tragic results cf the 
inevitable impact of twin cultures. 
When in 1917 he was appointed Re- 
search Fellow in Indian, Iranian and 
Mohammadan Art at the Boston 
Museum of Fine arts, Dr. Coomara- 
swamy had already become well known 
as an outstanding scholar in studies 
pertaining to a dozen fields and coun- 


On reaching Boston, I telepnoned 
the Museum of Sine Arts for Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, but was told that 
he had not come to the Museum that 
day because of a slight indisposition. 
On phoning him et his residenze, he 
said he was sorry that he was rot 
ieeling well, but was kind enorgh to 
suggest that we go for a drive and 
aaye a discussior in his car, if I 
promised “to asx no biographical 
details,’ for Coomaraswamy is one 
of the most modest of men. 

I had met Coomaraswamy once 
defore when he delivered a most 
‘earned lecture at the New York 
Metropolitan Mus2um of Art co an 
admiring but lost audience, bat on 
seeing him again I was reimpressed 
by his slim and stately figure of six 
eet two inches, his crop of flowing 
white hair, clear clive complexicn, 
>rominent nose and short grey >eard 
—a combination of Mahatma Gan- 
Jhi and Bernard Shaw. While 
Mrs. Coomaraswany (Doña Louisa 
oomaraswamy ), ais brilliant Argen- 
~ine wife, who is a linguist and a 
scholar in her owr. right, sat at the 
wheel, Dr. Coomaraswamy and I 
discussed various zhings. 


tries ranging from ancient Greece and 
India down to the human problems of ` 
modern Asia and Europe. Since 1917, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has written and 
lectured, expounding all that is truest,e 
nobiest and best in the world’s great 
religions, philosophies and arts. He is 
the author of more than sixty books 
and monographs. 


As that morning’s newspapers 
were full of Pakistan—it‘was a few 
days before Mountbatten announced 
the plan for partition—I asked Dr. 
Coo naraswamy what he thought of 
it. “I suppose partition is inevit- 
able,” he said. “ Perhaps it would 
be tetter if India were divided into 
a number of independent states or 
entizies for the present, if a sufficient 
nur ber of subjects were reserved for 
the Central Government. As for 
a corridor between Eastern and 
Western Pakistan, it is simply fan- 
tast c and impossible. Looking at 
our Moslem problem objectively I 
must sey that Moslem grievances 
are not legitimate. It is largely a 
British creation and we have become 
ready victims. Partition is a step ` 
backward, though we may not be 
able to avoid it now. To me the 
who.e tragedy is that Jinnah is not 
a real Moslem. Were he a real 
Mos.em he would recall the past 
centuries when the Hindus and 
Moslems lived together peacefully 
and the times of Dara Shukho. 
Wer2 Jinnah a cultured Moslem and 
not a Western-educated Mussalman, 
he would not clamour for this vivisec- 
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tion. Look at Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Heisa real Moslem and well 
versed in the Moslem spiritual heri- 
tage and a scholar of world renown. 
He has no quarrel with the Hindus. 

“The Hindu-Mcslem question is 
a political problem. Itis not a relig- 
ious problem ; it seems so only to the 
superficial Americans. Jinnah is a 
Moslem only in name. The Hindu- 
Moslem problem is a cultural prob- 
lem only in the sense that Indian 
Moslems are not educated as are the 
Persian Moslems. ”’ 

Tasked Dr. Coomarswainy whether 
after partition the Moslems might 
not return to a united India, having 
discovered that Paxistan was no real 
answer for grievances—real or 
imaginary. “ Perhaps,’ ‘he replied, 
“if somebody like Azad, who under- 
stands Islam, can lead the Moslems, 
there may be a possibility of a 
unified India. Even Jinnah might 
find that the economics of Pakistan 
is simply suicidal. Pakistan or no 
Pakistan, I hope they make the 
archeological surv2y of the present 
Government of India a kind of a 
central subject, undisturbed by these 
plans for partition. ” 

“What about the Princes?” I 
wanted to know. 

“I am not against the Princes.” 
Dr. Coomaraswamy was emphatic. 
“ Ask them to live up to our tradi- 
tional Rajadharma. It is true that 
we have only a few Indian Princes 
living up to the classical ideals of 
monarchy, like the late Maharaja of 
Mysore. My plan would be to let the 
Indian Princes rule, so long as they 
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behave themselves; judged by the 
canons of Indian rulership. And if 
they don’t come up to the mark, 
why, just throw them overboard. 
The trouble with the Indian Princes 
today is that they do not know 
their responsibilities, because they 
are not educated in their own 
culture. Once the British leave they 


‘will not have to pretend to be Anglo- 


Indians. If they behave as true 
Hindus or Moslems they can estab- 
lish successful and popular admin- 
istrations.” 

We then discussed the recent 
piece of legislation of the Madras 
Government permitting Harijans to 
enter Hindu temples. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy was in favour of the legisla- 
tion, though he added that’ nobody 
in India understood the real and 
classical significance and objectives 
of the Hindu caste system. 

“If anybody understood this 
institution hé would know that every 
Hindu ts born casteless. And a man 
can be a Brahmin only if he has 
proved himself to be one. According 
to this definition, I wonder whether 
there are many Brahmins left in 
India. Caste is not to be based on 
birth—was never intended to be so, 
—for if one becomes a trader he must 
be called a Vaishya. I would like 
to see, not the abolition of caste, 
but the intensification of caste in this 
direction. In this sense, only the 
discoverer of truth, the creative art- 
ist and the teacher can be Brahmins, 
and not the Brahmin cooks, the 
Brahmin clerks, and all the other 
so-called born Brahmins.” If I under- 
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stood Dr. Coomaraswamy aright, 
7 stands for th2 abolition of caste 

at is today. 

A He deplored the abolition of the 
departments of philosophy and 
‘humanistic studies in Indian colleges 
and universities, as well es the 
great importance given of late to 
technological studies. He said ‘he 
was shocked to find that no: even 
ter per cent. of the Indian students 
ccming to the United States on Gov- 
ernment of Indie scholarships were 
pursuing culturel and ‘humanistic 
studies. 
be studying chemical engineering. 
I suppose they will make India a 
storehouse of explosives | © 

. “I have met several Indian stu- 
dents,” he continued, “but they 


- _ seem to bring nothing to this ccuntry, 


not an iota of Indian culture. They 
are ignorant of taeir own country’s 
heritage. They wake up only after 
coming here and zhen they learn it is 
too late to learn or understand their 
own culture. How can these students 
urderstand Indic? They hire like 
unorganised barbarians, com:ng ,to 
, the United States trying to learn the 
American trick, which is beneath 
contempt. J am against the concept 
of raising the standard of living 
endlessly. There will never be a 
pessibility of contentment. Life is 


larger than bath tubs, radios and. 


refrigerators. I am afraid the higher 
the standard of living, the lower the cul- 
tive. Why, more than fifty per cent. 
of Americans have never bought 
a book in their life-time and the 
Americans have the highest standard 
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“Every student seems to` 


of living in the world ! Literacy is ' 
not education and education is not 
culture. ” 

I asked Dr. Coomaraswamy whe- 
ther he was against raising India’s 
percentage of literacy. ; 
` He drew my attention to bis, 
rec2ntl7 published book, Am I, My 
Brcther's Keeper? in which he, has 
dealt with this subject on pages 21, 
27, 31 and 32. 

‘We next discussed the profound 
ignorance of even fairly educated 
Americans about Indian affairs, not 
to speax of the abysmal ignorance of 
the average American. I asked Dr. 
Cocmaraswamy what he thought 
of the handful of American scholars 
who teech Sanskrit or head depart- 
meats of Oriental studies in certain 
large American universities. To be 
spesific_ I asked him what he thought 
of American scholars like William 
Norman Brown of the University, of 
Pernsy_vania, J. C. Archer of Yale 
Unc:versity and others at Harvard, 
Colambia and California. “ They are 
all able scholars,” Coomaraswamy 
admitted, “ but American Indologists 
are only philologists, and to them In- 
dic studies are not a living experience. 
For an American to teach Sanskrit, 
or =o do research in Indic studies, 
may shew a love for quaint things or, 
whzt is even worse, be just a calling. 
What this country needs isa depart- ` 
meri of Oriental studies in every 
college and universily, staffed by 
schclars to whom Oriental studtes are 
a living experience and not just an 
academss discipline.” 

_I asked him what he thought of 
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the need for a cultural atlaché in 
all of our embassies and consulates, 
now that we are organising for the 
first time the Indian Foreign Service 
and opening embassies and consular 
offices in the major countries of the 
world. 

“Tt is very important,” Dr. 
Coomaraswamy replied. ‘ Like 
France and cther countries, we need 
a cultural attaché in every embassy, 
and the men who are sent for this 
work ought to be men who are 
Indians, first and last, and yet cap- 
able of being citizens of the world. 
I hope Pand:t Nehru dees not over- 
look this.” l 

Speaking of Pandit Nehru, he 
observed, ‘‘ Nehru is the man of the 
hour and of the moment, because 
we have been caught unawares and 
unprepared, and ke speaks a lang- 
uage that the West understands; 
Gandhi, despite all his errors, is the 
man of the age—our age. Gandhi 
is great because he has dared to 
speak of non-violence in a time 
of violence, of peace and brother- 
hood in a time of degradation and 
human destruction. He has spoken 
of man’s highest inner quality, and 
though we, who are of limited vision, 
cannot. expect to follow him, we 
cannot refrein from admiring and 
even worshivping him—a man who 
is showing us a way which cannot 
perhaps be followed until mankind 
is tamed. We in the West want 
Gandhi’s India and no other. Don’t 
think that by imitating us in the 
West, monkey do as monkey see, 
you are doing anything but monkey 
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tricks. The greatest tribute I can 
pay the Mahatma is that he is the 
only unpurchasable man i the world,” 

Lack of space prevents me from 
recording completely here even a 
few of the views and expositions of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy on various sub- 
jects. But I must: mention that he 
thinks very highly of Nandalal Bose, 
Jamini Roy, Baba Herur, and Stella 
Kramrisch, in the realm of Indian art. 
He paid a glowing tribute to Stella 
Kramrisch’s recent monumental 
study of The Hindu Temple. It is diff- 
icult to do justice to Coomaraswamy’s 
views on art in this brief article, for 
he has written about art, not just 
Oriental art, in the last four decades 
with such mastery and understand- 
ing. He expounds the traditional 
philosophy of art as exemplified in 
the traditional arts and crafts from 
the classical Oriental and medieval 
European times. “What is the pur- 
pose of art?” one mightask. His 
answer is simple. “Effective com- 
munication, as ever.” “ But what can 
works of art communicate?” “Let 
us tell the painful truth,” retorts 
Coomaraswamy, ‘‘ that most of these 
works are about God, whom nowa- 
days we never mention in polite 
society ! ” 

Our discussion turned briefly to. 
music and Dr. Coomaraswamy was 
glad to be assured that the harmon- 
ium is coming into disrepute in 
India. He said, “ Apart from its 
being the least musical instrument, 
it also has the misfortune of being 
an alien-manufactured and Indian- 
imported commodity.” Dr. Coomara- 
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swamy continu2d, ‘The vzena 
and the thambur are not only instru- 
ments of good masical standing but 
are also of Indian manufaczure. 
If India would regain her soul she 


must go back tc her classical art,- 


music, handicrafis and dance, above 
all to her sages and her scriptures. 
We need more Radhakrisnrans, 
Bharatan Kumerappas and Das 
Guptas, men wko can unde-s-and 
and expound the spirit and culture 
of ancient India. ’ 


Regarding the problems raisec by 
the contact between East and West, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has a great Jeal 
to say. On that point too te has 
fully expressed his views in his -ecent 
publication, Am I My Brotker's 
Keeper ? on page 96, et seg... 


In a word, th2 British atzitude 
towards India hes been like taeir 
attitude toward the Irish, “ appoint- 
ing British schoolmasters who knew 
no Irish to teach pupils who knew 
ao English. ” In other words, at bast, 
zhe whole attitcde of the West 
toward the East bas been, ‘‘ We are 
oth serving the same God, you in 
your way, I in His. ” 


As we drove bak to Dr, Coorrra- 
swamy’s country resideùce e in 
Needham, Massachusetts, he to.d me 
he would be retiring next year from 
the Museum and that he was pln- 
ning to return t> India after an 
ebsence of thirty years, to setle 

. down and to enter into what he call- 
ed his “vanaprastha and sar.yasa 
ashramas.”’ I asked him where he 
was likely to settle. “ Perhaps at 


the foot of the Himalayds or in 
Tibet ; some spt where I shall be 
least accessible. ’ 

I asked the Doctor whether, after 
having lived thirty years in Boston, 
accustomed to all the myriad com- 
forts and conveniences of the 
American way of life, he would not 
find life in the Himalayas difficult ? 
He answered, ‘‘ These comforts are 
beneatk contempt! Look at this 
house. I don’t have a radio because 
I can’t stand one. The longer -} 
have lived in the United States the 
more Indian I have become, and 
therefore I shall be happy nce I 
settle down in India.’ 

As Mrs. Coomaraswamy showed 
me the Doctor’s large, well-furnish- 
ed, boox-littered study upstairs, I 
noticed that his library contained 
books :n some ‘dozen languages. 


Mrs. Coomaraswamy explained that 


the Doctor worked every day, in- 
cluding Sundays, from seven in the 
morning until ten in the evening, 
permitting himself very little relaxa- 
tion. 

In the midst of EENT 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, books 
and ‘manuscripts, almost hidden 
away, w2re two typewriters. Point- 
ing to them, Mrs. Coomaraswamy, 
explained, “That is the Doctor’s,, 
and this is mine.” I saw a pile of 
typed manuscript next to her 
machine and Mrs. Coomaraswamy 
added tnat she was completing a 
large book’ on the history of Indian 
thought, which she hoped to finish ’ 
before she accompanied her husband: 
to India. 


“> 
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As I went downstairs to bid’ Dr. 
Coomaraswamy good-bye and thank 
him for sparing me his time, he ask- 
ed whether I had studied Plato’s 
Republic anc Marco Pallis’s Peaks 
and Lamas. I said I had read the 
Republic but not Peaks and Lamas. 
He showed me a copy of the book 
and described it as ‘‘one of those 
very rare books which it is al- 





e 


most impossible to overpraise. ” And 
as for Plato’s Republic he advised, 
“Read it again. ” , 

Mrs. Coomaraswamy further ex- 
plained the Doctor’s views with a 
zeal and understanding befitting an 
ardent disciple, as she drove me to 
the station where I was to catch the 
train back to New York. 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


That thirteen disinterested men of 
standing shoald indict the press for 
failure to meet society’s needs should 
carry more weight than charges brought 
by individual critics; and they leave 
no doubt of their conviction that 
“the preservation of democracy and 
perhaps of civilisation may now depend 
upon a free and responsible press.” 
Mr. Kenneta Stewart, analysing in 
The Saturday Review of Literature of 
5th April the report of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, recently 
published in the U.S. A., finds it dis- 
appointing in that it diagnoses without 
prescribing adequate remedies. The 
Commission charges the press with 
failure to accept its full responsibility 
and to provide an open forum for 
diverse views, and also with obscuring 
the normal and the significant by 
emphasising the novel and the sensa- 
tional. 

The American press is largely in the 
hands of gigantic business units and its 
monopolistic structure is recognised as 
a greater menace to its freedom than 
Government regulation, though the 
Commission recommends the repeal of 
legislation against revolutionary ex- 
pressions that do not incite to violence. 


-editorial opinion so labelled. 


Mr. Stewart is dissatisfied with the 
Commission’s having dealt so largely in 
generalities. They have found personal 
forces at work to monopolise men’s 
minds, but “ do not point the finger,” 
though a conspicuous example, Mr. 


te 


Stewart shows, is offered by the “ in- 
creasingly evangelical tone” of Time, 
in spite of its purporting to be a 
strictly factual record, offering no 
In this 
connection, one of the Commission’s 
most important and widely applicable 
findings is that “the identification of 
fact as fact and opinion as opinion and 
their separation as far as possible” are 
as important as reportorial accuracy. 

Much of what passes for public discussior 
1s sales talk....Sales talk should be plainly 
labelled as such; whether for toothpastes o1 
tariffs, cosmetics or cosmic reforms.... 

It should be recognised as an un- 
ethical journalistic practice to smuggle 
propaganda past the reader’s defences 
disguised as an uncoloured statement 
of fact. The misleading caption should 
have no better standing than misstate- 
ments. 


Here in India we are witnessing the 
press passing into the hands of money- 
making business men. The Swadesh: 
Government now at work should watch 
this unhealthy development if it does 
not want to become a paw of big 
capital’s cat. . ; 


“NEW BOOKS AND ‘OLD 


A GREAT INDIAN POET * 


` No literature worth the name can 
ever develop on sound lines without 
being purified in zhe fire of cr:ticism. 
Disinterested evaluation of a poet alone 
can grant him a long lease of life Some 
of us, lovers of Or-ental literature, are 
so intolerant that we cannot tolerate 
any views differeat from ours. We 
attribute all sorts of motives to the 
critic even when hrs criticism is balanc- 
ed and fair. Dr. Sinha has the generos- 
-ity to state that ‘above all this book 
-is a plea for tolerazion of views. ” 


This point of view the readers bf this 
book and the admirers of Iqbal should 
bear in mind and jadge the book in the 
light of this noble <deal. 

Since the demise of Muhammac Iqbal 
a large number of appreciative articles 
and books in both English and Urdu 
vave been published but none of them 
-s sufficiently criticel and free from pre- 
conceived notions and religious pre- 
dilections. Not ore writer has tried 
-o estimate Fqbal’s literary, pcetical 
and philosophical works critically and 

‘disinterestedly. Dz. Sinha, ex-Vice- 
,-Chancellor of the Fatna’ University, a 
‘veteran journalist of about fifty years 
standing, a statesman and a scholar of 
vast learning and deep erudition, has 
cevoted a good deal of his time, labour 
and energy to collacting all possible 
material regarding Dr. Iqbal’s life and 
poetry, philosophical knowledge, zelig- 
ious tendencies, political views and, last 
but not least, his deep and abiding 


interest in Islam and its influence on 
the civitization of the world. The re- 
sourcefulness and vigilance with which 
he has managed to lay his hands oh 
every article on, or obituary notice of, 
the poet, published either in India. or 
in England, is marvellous. 

He sezms to have read and utilized 
almost all the books-that have been 
published on Iqbal, in Urdu as in 
English. He has studied Iqbal’s com- 
plete wcrks in both Persian and Urdu 
critically and carefully. He has made 
use of trem in a fair and frank manner. 
He has taken every possible- care to 
furnish euthentic proof for every state- 
ment he nas made and for or against the 
position he has adopted in arguing and 
developing his theme. We donot know ` 
of another scholar and critic who has 
taken sc much pains in presenting 
every pcssible point of view held in 
various Cuarters. ; 

Dr. Sinha has made sufficient room 
for difference of opinion, which he is 
ever ready to welcome. In order to 
maintain his right to say frankly and 
fearlessly what he honestly thinks in 
regard to Dr. Iqbal and his message he 
has given us a scholarly and valuable 
book. It would serve as a model for 
researchers in the field of literature. It 
is a magnificent performance. 

Having stated the right of every 
critic to express his opinion fearlessly, 
we presume Dr. Sinha would welcome 
some of tne points of view which the 








*Iybal: The Poet and His Message. By Sachchidananda Sinha. (Ram Narain Lal, 


Allahabad. Rs 8/-) 
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present reviewer considers it his duty 
to place before him and other readers. 

Iqbal has a permanent place in Urdu 
literature. His poetry has a special 
appeal for one who knows Islamic 
history, religion and philosophy. Being 
a true and devout Muslim he did his 
best to awaken interest and pride in 
the higher teachings of Islam. His one 
aim was to unite the Muslims of the 
world, His desire was to consolidate 
the disintegrating elements in Islamic 
society and to inspire the Muslims to 
rise again as the prosperous and victo- 
rious people which they were at one 
time. He had a deep-seated conviction 
of the vitality of the teachings of Islam 
which, according to him, did not a 
little in elevating and civilizing semi- 
barbarous races and placing them 
among the first-rank people of the 
world. 

Iqbal may not be acclaimed an 
Indian poet of the rank and prestige of 
Tagore and others ; he may not occupy 
an enviable position among the Persian 
poets of today and may not have 
influenced their trend of thought. This 
much is certain, however, that his 
inspiring poems have played no incon- 
siderable part in infusing in the mind of 
the rising generation of Muslims natural 
pride in their cultural and spiritual 
traditions. No Muslim who reads his 
poems intelligently can help being 
deeply impressed and inspired by them. 

Iqbal’s writings have done not a 
little in reviving the Islamic cultural 
tradition and fillirg the Muslim’s mind 
with fervour and zeal for its ideal. This 
is no small service to a large number of 


people professing the Muslim faith. He - 


had a definite message to convey to his 
co-religionists and to the world at large, 
which he did well in his own way. 


Iqbal was not only a didactic poet 
but also an inspirational one. Assertive 
every daring thinker always is. So 
was Iqbal ; but he never was aggressive 
or polemic in his appeal. Maybe his 
sphere of. influence was limited, and 
yet it was sufficiently far-reaching. 
There is not the least doubt that the 
Indian Muslims and almost all the 
Persian-speaking people were greatly 
impressed by his message. He had also 
‘the good of humanity at heart, as some 
of his poems reveal. 


It is acknowledged by literary critics 
that he was richly endowed with poetic 
gifts; the flight of his thought was 
high, his diction pure and sublime, his 
boldness of conception and his imagery 
were original, fresh and charming; 
he really deserves to be placed in the 
first rank of Indian poets. 


In many quarters Iqbal is admired 
as a philosopher also, It is true that 
he studied philosophy in Europe and 
was well-acquainted with Eastern and 
Western philosophical thought; but he 
cannot be looked upon as a creative 
philosopher in the sense that he con- 
tributed anything substantially orig- 
inal. One cannot help agreeing with 
Dr. Sinha’s criticism that Iqbal was. 
tied down to the dogma of Islamic 
theology to such an extent that he 
could not encourage .free-thought, or 
think out a problem independently 
Iqbal looked upon Plato, in the words 
of Mr. Anwer Beg, as “the leader o? 
the old herd of sheep,” and Mr. Surwar 
reminds us that the poet was a deadly 
foe of Platonism. If this was the fat> 
of Gréek philosophy at the hands of 
Iqbal, says Dr. Sinha, one is not likely 
to be surprised when told by Mr. Bez 
that the poet ‘equally , depreciated 
Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. ” Thet 
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may well be taker for granted, for is 
not philosophy the result of, free- 
thought, and did not Iqbal declare in 
one of his poems that “ freethinking is 
the invention of tha Devil ” ? 

It may be added that no attempt 
should be made to prove Iqbal < phil- 
osopher-poet. He was essentially an 
Islamic poet who tried his utmost to 
‘emphasize the Islamic point of view 
and to spread the message of the true 
spirit of Islam to the Muslim world. 
One who has avowedly pinned his faith 
on any religious dogma cannot possibly 
indulge in free-thought and give ex- 
pression to his views freely. ` 

But Iqbal, like sc many other poets, 
although professing the faith of Islam 
implicitly, was mored by the prevail- 
ing mood at differ2nt times when he 
gave expression to his poetical musings. 
If this changing mood be accept2d as 
a psychological fact, one should not 
accuse Iqbal of holding divergent views 
and giving expression to contradictory 
theories. Occasionally he wrote poems 
which were patriotic, at other times he 
harped on pan-Islamic brotherhood 
and at yet other times his sobering 
reflections were revealed on humanisn 
and universal idealism. ' 

It is said that Iqbal should not have 
resorted to Persian and neglectec tke 
claim of Urdu as a vehicle of his poetic 
- thought. It may be remembered that 
Iqbal’s mother-tongue was Punjab: and 
that he learnt Urdu -n the same way as 
he learnt Persian. As already stated, 
Iqbal had a definite mission in life and 
that was the resuscitation .of true 
Islamic ideals, awakening the Muslim 
world to the recognition of its ancient 


glory and inspiring the Muslime to . 


march forward in the name of God 
to atrain worldly horour and prosper- 
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ity. If he had confined himself to 
Urdu h2 would have appealed to a 
limited number of Muslims in India 
and his message would not have travel- 
led beyond the borders of India. One 
of his main objects in adopting Persian 
as: the medium of poetic expression was 
to appeal to a wider circle of Muslims 
and to convey his message to a large 
number >f his co-religionists in differ- 
ent parts of Asia, Afghanistan, Iran, 
etc. Once he wrote to Sir Ali Imam, 
with whcse help and encouragement he 
was able to publish his famous book 
Asrar Kaudi, as to why he had taken 
to writing in Persian in preference to 
Urdu. The reason was that just stated. 


Dr. Sinha has rightly pointed out 
that Iqbel was not in active sympathy 
with Islamic mysticism. As an admirer 
of Rumi he could not have disbelieved 
in the mystical lore of Islam but he 
ardently desired to revive Islamic viril- 
ity in its pristine purity. One of the 
effects of mystical life is to dry up 
man’s ambition for worldly progress 
and advancement; and if Iqbal had 
promulgazed Islamic mysticism the 
Muslims of his day would not have 
been ready to muster their courage, to 
pool their resources and to be up and 
doing in tae field of action. 

Iqbal did not claim to know modern 
Persian as well as the Iranians do. He 
had no’arr bition in that direction. His 
Persian poems may not be up to the 
mark so fer as the idiom and diction of 
modern Persian are concerned. But it 
cannot be denied that he had a good 
command over the classical Persian 
through wiich he made himself under- 
stood by all Persian-knowing people. 

There are many other points in this 
book with which: one does not agree; 
there are some with which one cannot 
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help agreeing. Enough has been said 
to show that there are certain aspects 
of Iqbal’s teachings which should have 
` been presented in a better light. What 
is given us in this learned thesis is 
enough to show that Iqbal’s poems and 
writings are not above criticism and 
that they should be studied with an 


Hinduism and Modern Science. By 
M. A. KAMATH. (The Author, Planters’ 
Lane, Mangalore. Rs. 4/8). 


Muslim Contribution to Science 
and Cullure. By Mohammad Abdur 
Rahman Khan, (Muhammad Ashraf, 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Re. 1/8 ) 


In the tense atmosphere prevailing 
in the country it is good for one’s 
mental balance to pause and consider 
what the other community has done 
for fostering the common culture. 
These two books, by authors who are 
not well known; draw our attention to 
what the ancient Hindus and Mus- 
lims contributed to ‘the common pool 
of human knowledge. Dr. Kamath 
looks at the origin and develop- 
ment of Hindu civilisation through the 
eyes of a medical practitioner. He 
discusses Hindu social -organisation, 
daily practices, religious ideals’ and 
rituals, yogic discipline and the concep- 
tion of final liberation, with enthusiasm 
rather than with critical insight. Quota- 
tions from original sources are given in 
an abundance out of proportion to the 
expository and evaluatory parts of the 
book. We may not. agree with the 
author in his whole-hearted approval 
of certain social institutions, for in- 
stance, the caste system., We welcome, 
however, his modest attempt to broad- 
cast the Hindu spirit of tolerance, 


open and unbiassed mind. Dr. Sinha’s 
services to this aspect of literature 
cannot be sufficiently praised. It is an 
exemplary literary effort which needs 
emulation. We heartily felicitate him 
on the accomplishment of this great 
task. ` 

M. Hariz SYED 


catholicity and universality. 

The Hindu has never burnt any heretic, in 
fact he has never looked upon anyone as a 
heretic. His land has been the land of Free- 
dom for all religions....A Hindu will readily 
part with a piece of land for the building of a 
mosque or a church as he thinks that man 
must giow by his Dharma. 

These words need incessant repetition 
at the present moment, The author 
of the second book has taken pains to 
ferret out the “Arab” sources of 
mediciné, mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, mechanics, history and philos- 
ophy. It is refreshing to find him 
acknowledging the indebtedness of the 
Arabs to the ancient Hindus in the 
realms of mathematics and astronomy: | 
Sometimes extravagant claims are 
made, as, for instance, the claim that 
the-Arabs were the first nation to use 
charts for maritime navigation! All 
told, however, this tiny monograph is 
sober in its presentation of Muslim. 
claims to science and culture. But the 
author’s vision is oriented towards the 
West, as he is all the while speaking of 
what the Arabs have contributed to 
the advancement of Western culture. 
This outlook is to be regretted because,. 
had he presented the contribution of 
Muslims to Indian culture, he would 
have rendered a greater service at 
the present moment. 

' P. S. Nau, 
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KAHLIL GIBRAN’S PHILOSOPHY * 


The wisdom of zhe Ancients—of all 
countries and of all ages—is the proud 
common possession of mankind thoagh 
unfortunately the modern man, pano- 
plied in the glitter:ng pride of his cwn 
superficial accomplishments and up- 
start pretensions, is often indiferent 
to the voice of ancient wisdom. But 
that voice asserts itself every now end 
then through some poet, philosopzer 
pr prophet, throug men whom Carkyle 
characterizes as “ the fire-pillars in this 
dark pilgrimage of mankind who stend 
as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses 
of what has been, prophetic tokens of 
‘what may still be, the revealed, em- 
aodied possibilities of human nature.” 
These hold aloft the burning torch 


of wisdom to help the mortal ‘olbw. 


the path of light. To this noble band 
belongs Kahlil Gitran—though he is 
not so universally Enown and read as 
he deserves to be. . 

- Kahlil Gibran ( 1383-1931 ) was bern 
in Bsherri, Mount Lebanon. Ate very 
early age he published several Socks 
end contributed prolifically to leading 
Arabic journals. 
cf his life, due to persecution at home, 
ke settled in’ the J.S.A., and began 
writing in English. Soon these books 
and the English rencerings of his Arabic 
writings were read Ly millions of eager 
men and women who hailed him as 
‘the Dante of the twentieth century ” 
and as the savant of the age. These 
two books are transkations of Gikrar’s 
Arabic originals and are typical cf Hs 
ripe ‘wisdom and fzarless expression. 


Tears and Laughter was written when 





-m rr te Pots. 


Towards the clcse 
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the author was scarcely twenty years 
old, and very appropriately does 
Gibran call it the “first breeze in the : 
tempest of my life.” It contains, 
couched in beautiful poetic prose, the 
musings of Gibran on some of the 
serious complexities of existence, such 
as Love, Fortune, Life, Death, Soul, 
and also philosophico-poetical reflec- 
tions on rain, poets, waves, flowers. 
In all these is spread for the reader a 
rare feast of advanced thought, in the 
form of parables at times, and always 
simple and highly nutritious to the 
spirit. The keen metaphysical- prob- 
ing, the wise understanding of the 
intricate phenomena of life, and the 
tremendous philosophical significance 
exhibited by Gibran elicit our un- 
stinted admiration. Who would not be 
set thinking when Gibran declares: 
“It is my fervent hope that my whole 
life on this earth will ever be tears and, 
laughter °? He realises the value of 
both for he knows that they are 
naturally and inextricably intertwined 
in human life as well as in the life of 
flowers, waves and clouds. What is 


_ Specially praiseworthy is the universal 


sweep of Gibran’s mind, the lucid 
perception of his inner eye, and the 
delicate. and allegoric wisdom of the 
ancients which seem to be his 
birthright. 


' Spirits Rebellious, first published 
nearly half a century ago, deals with 
three defnite problems—of love ahd 
marriage (in ‘‘ Madame Rose Hanie”); 
of social, legal and political injustice 
(in “The Cry of the Graves ’’), and 
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of religious bigotry and priestly 
arrogance {in ‘Kahlil the Heretic ” ). 
On its first publication, the book creat- 
ed a sensation among state and church 
officials, and was publicly burned in 
the Beirut market-place. The book is 
a powerful cannon-shot aimed at the 
citadel of all types oi tyranny and 
orthodoxy—social, legal, political, 
religious. In the name of tradition 
and conventions the worst types of 
offences are perpetrated by those in 
power against the ignorant and 
illiterate masses. And, when people 
like Madame Rose Han‘e or Kahlil the 
Heretic stand upright to protest, they 
are misunderstood, misrepresented, 
maltreated and persecuted. Neverthe- 
less, the spirit of such, martyrs is un- 
broken, and they continue to hold the 
light for others. The three parables 
are a passionate plea of Gibran for the 
eradication of all meaningless customs, 


The Essence 

DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI. 
dhist Society, 106, Great Russell St., 
London, W. C. I. 1s. 6d.) 
_ Dr. Suzuki’s Command Address to 
H. M. The Emperor of Japan on April 
23rd and 24th, 1946, here translated 
by himself, is, Mr. Caristmas Hum- 
phreys explains in the Preface, the 
first of several lectures by experts in 
their fields arranged “to provide the 
Emperor with information on various 
aspects of Japanese life with which his 
previously secluded position had made 
it difficult for him to become familiar. ” 
This is a most remarkable address. As 
clear as universal mysticism can be 
made to the intellect, it lifts a veil from 
that which lids within, above and 
beyond the reasoning mind. 


of Buddhism. By 


(The Bud-, 


codes and conventions that stifle human 
freedom; for a recognition of the 
dignity and self-respect of the poor 
and the downtrodden; for the temper- 
ing of authority with love; and for the 
upholding of truth and justice at all 
costs and against all odds. And, indeed, 
the plea holds good even today. 

Both these soul-stirring volumes are 
beautifully produced, and I would not 
hesitate to make the suggestion that 
The Philosophical Library of New York 
seriously consider the publication of a 
uniform edition of all Gibran’s works. 
In doing so they will surely be render- 
ing an inestimable service to aspiring 
humanity. For Kahlil Gibran is a 
writer who takes his stand with Socra- 
tes and Tagore, a sentinel at the dut- 
posts of human consciousness, one 
whose speech is song, whose wisdom is 
light, and whose word is revelation ! 


V. N. BHUSHAN. 


Professor Suzuki shows the physical 
and spiritual worlds to be both real but 
interfused. : 


The ‘ocean of non-distinction expresses 
itself in the waves of distinction, and distinc- 
tion is possible only in the ocean of non-dis- 
tinction. 


For him who awakens to the spiritual 
world of non-distinction, the world of 
multiplicities itself becomes the Pure 
Land. The spiritual man moves 
naturally, undisturbed by outward 
circumstances, self-forgetful, free. 
“ ...our own self is a self only to the 
extent that it disappears into all other 
selves.” The Buddhist aims at self- 
perfection to be able to help others, 
and this is the essence of the great Compas- 


sion. Yet perfection ın helpfulness 1s only ' 
reached when the helping has become yn- 
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conscious. So long as onè is conse.ous of 
helping others this very consciousness inter- 
feres with the flow of the great: Compassion, 
and only when Compession flows while drink- 
ing tea and walking in the street will even 
drinking tea and walling in the street be the 
actions of the great Buddha heart of the All- 
Compassionate One, 3 


Lack of understanding of the Great 
Compassion, , which flows from the 


1 


The Double Image. By RAYNER 


HEPPENSTALL. ( Sacker and Warburg, 
Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

. ` In this study of four contemzorary 
French Roman Catholic writers Mr. 
Heppenstall describes himself as a 
* curious outsider.’ Such an angle of 
approach does not promise any par- 
ticular intimacy but it has at least the 
negative advantage of ensuring to some 
axtent against prejudice. Mr. Heppen- 
stall is neither for nor against the faith 
of Roman Catholics. He is concerned 
only to reveal its literary effects in the 
work of three novelists and one play- 
wright. The chief effect-would seem 
zo be an incitement to extremes. If 
“iberal bourgeois culture drained human 
life of tragic realicy, Catholicism, in 
-hese writers at least, preserved ii with 
a large mixture o> melodrama. Mr. 
Heppenstall writes of “the deformed 

, genius of Bloy, the dreadful, <urgid 

and effortful talert of Mauriac, the 

narrow violence, the lightning illumina- 
tion, which is neith2r genius nor talent 
but atavistic clairvoyance, of Berranos 
and, of Claudel, tke talent with the 
emplitude of genics.” The chapters 
which he devotes to each of them 

“ peinforce at length on the whole these 

descriptive summaries. But tó what 

extent Bloy would have been obsessed 
with destitution-poverty or Mauriac 


Great Wisdom, and vice versa, is com- 
mon to <otalitarianism and individual- 
ism and may make even modern science 
“a misery to mankind ”: 

...even democracy, of which we in Japan 


have late y heard so much, must, if it is to 
succsed, be founded upon it.... i 


E. M. H. > 


witk sin or Bernanos with the idea of 
the scap2goat, whether they had been 
Catholics or not, it is impossible to say. 
Certainly their religion intensified these _ 
precispositions. Indeed Mr. Heppen- 
stall believes that ‘ within the pattern 


- of Chriscianity, only sin, despair and 
_ heresy release the imagination.” This 


is'an overstatement. But a sincerely 
Christiar. novelist must obviously see 
human Hfe as a redemptive mystery 
or even as a crucifixion in one way or 
another. He may, of course, as Mr. 
Hep>enstall suggests, cultivate a secret 
doctrine in conflict with the official 
teaching. But if he isa Roman Catholic, 
it is likely to bear the outward stamp 
of authoritative dogma. And though 
intersity of ‘a kind is gained by view- 
ing ife within a prescribed religious 
framework, the work of all sthese 
writers, with the possible exception of - 
Claudel, reveals not only a certain 
creative bias, but often an unhealthy 
distcrtion. Imaginative truth easily de- 
clines into sensational extravagance in | 
a wr.ter who for any reason is prevent- 
ed from combining the force of personal 
interest with a profound disinterested- 
ness. This is certainly borne out by 
Mr. Herpenstall’s account of these 
writers. He has not written, on his- 
own 2dm.ssion, a profound or searching , 
book and too much of it consists of 
summaries of plots. But it is often 
suggestive and pleasantly vivacious. 
HuGu T'A. FAUSSET 
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` Chapekar Commemoration Volume. 
(Marathi). (S. R. Tikekar, Secretary 
of the Chapekar Commemoration Com- 
mittee, Saraswat Bank Bldg., Bom- 
bay 4. Rs. 6/- ) 

This volume in Merathi is in honour 
of Shri N. G. Chapekar on his comple- 
tion of fifty-one yeers of devoted ser- 
vices to Marathi literature. Although 
Shri Chapekar has consistently written 
in Marathi, all his writings, which com- 
prise some fifteen volumes on a variety 
of serious subjects ranging from 
economics to the study of a Hindu sub- 
caste (the Chitpavan Brahmins) and 
from accounts of pilgrimages to a 


sociological study of life under the, 


Peshwas, mark him out as a research 
scholar of great erudition and balanced 
views, in no way inferior to those who 
choose to present their studies in 
English. His magnum opus "My 
Village—Badlapur ’' (in Marathi ) is a 
unique work in a modern Indian lang- 
uage, giving a complete picture of all 
the traditions and activities of all the 
communities in that village, complete 
with a systematic record of all the 
relevant facts and figures, 

The volume contains papers by 
thirteen friends of Shri Chapekar. 
Though it is not possible to give even a 
brief account of these in such a short 
review, a few salient ones may be men- 
tioned. ` Shri S, R. Tikekar’s paper is a 
refreshing study of society in Kumaon 
in the United Provinces. After briefly 
alluding to its traditional history, 
in which Maharashtrians are reputed 
to have played some part, he gives 
information, gathered directly from the 
priests, of the feasts and festivals 
observed throughout the ‘year by the 
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Brahmins in Kumaon. One is surpris- 
ed to note that some of the social 
customs, in that far-away tract border- 
ing on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, closely resemble those 
current inthe Maharashtra. Prof. D. D. 
Vadekar’s learned paper on the Psychol- 
ogy of Personality shows incidentally 
how his Marathi equivalents for 
technical terms in Philosophy and 
Psychology can be successfully used 
without detriment to the treatment of 
the subject. Prof. K. P. Kulkarni’s 
lengthy paper is mainly concerned with 
a somewhat detailed account of the 
methods of teaching in Ancient India, 
some of which bear comparison with 
those propounded by modern Western 
educationalists. Shri K. B. Gajendra- 
gadkar’s paper points out how the 
Customary Law of the Hindus was, 
even in ancient days, liable to be 
modifed from time to time with the 
changing conditions and for the good of 
society. Shri C. G. Karve’s paper, based 
on original documents, gives glimpses 
of some social practices of the lower 
stratum of society and the. judicial 
decisions thereon under the Peshwas. 
The prefatory essay by Professor 
Vadekar is an eloquent and warm 
appreciation of the literary and social 
activities of Mr. Chapekar. While it 


’ gives an admirable portrayal of Mr. 


Chapekar the man as he appears to his 
admiring friends, Mr. Chapekar’s own 
paper which closes the volume ‘gives 
some inkling of the ideas and ideals 
that move the inner Chapekar. One 
wishes that it were more personal and 
less generalized. ‘ 

The printing and get-upof the volume 
are quite pleasing. 


N. A, GORE 
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2 A. 


Blake: A Psychological Study. ` By 
W. P. Witcutr. (Hollis and Carter, 
London, 8s. 6d.) i 


The author has applied the key of 


Jungian psychology to unlock th2 door- 


to .Blake’s symbology and, like other 
keys, it serves to raveal several corre- 
3pondences but it will not serve for a 
satisfying “interpretation of Blake. 
Jung, of course, admits of super- as well 
as sub-conscious levels to the human 
mind and the treatnent of Blake from 
these two aspects by Mr, Witcutc is a 
thoroughly sympazhetic study. He 
shows Blake to be a most valuabie 
guide to one desirous of understanding 
his own states of consciousness: Mr. 
Witcutt remarks that Blake is the only 


one of the poets who has ventured far- 


into the inner regions of the uncon- 
scious and yet remained sane, atle to 


report what he hai seen. Why did. 


Blake return in peace from that terra 
incognita where so many stumble and 
fall? Maybe in the answer lies a 
clue to a deeper understanding of 
Blake in which his symbols would 
yield a meaning pertaining to the 
Ligher tetractis of ran and not merely 
to his fourfold lower nature. 
According to Mr. Witcutt’s applica- 
tion of Jung’s psychology, Blake’s 
“Four Zoas” become merely the Zour- 
fold division of thə “psyche” into 
intuition, thought, teeling and sensa- 
tion, and their ‘‘Emanations’”’ and 
“Spectres” simply aspects thereof, 
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Surely this is to reduce the “ Mighty 
Ones” to a fraction of themselves. 
These “Zoas” are to be found in all 
the great scriptures and refer to 
Universal Man, as well as to their 
correspondences in the human being. 
That the fall of man so-called does not 
take place till Night VII in Vala shows 
that the preceding visions of the separa- 
tion of the Zoas had reference chiefly 
to spiritual and cosmic manifestations 
anterior to the appearance of dual- 
sexed humanity. As Blake shows, sex 
is only a terrestrial differentiation. , To- 
give spiritual reality to sex was to 
Blake the real Fall; in fact to.speak 
of the psychology of sex is a misnomer 
and only shows how far the term has 
been degraded in its meaning. Real 
psychology should be the science of the 
soul, inte which sex does not enter. 
The redemption according to Blake 
comes when life is seen with the Divine 
Imagination and spiritual identity 
free from sex is realised. This explains 
why Blake was able to live out his full 
and happy life in humility and sim- 
plicity, <ble to control his pride 
and lower nature because his four- 
fold vision, as he wrote his friend 
Butts, enabled him to see not merely 
past the physical objects but also past 
their images in the lower psychic world 
of supersensuous perception and to 
reach to the spiritual prototypés 
beyond, ` 

J. O. M. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Since we last wrote on the Ist of 
June a very quick change has taken 
place in the political scene of this great 
country and the tragedy of “ division ” 
of the one truly indivisible has taken 
place. We agree with the view ex- 
pressed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his 
speech at Madras on the 2nd of July. 

Anyway the partition is a fact and we have 
to approach it in a comradely spint and make 
the best we can of tha situation into which 
we have been led either by the weakness of 
the Congress, or by the intransigeance of the 
Mushm League, or by the subtlety of the 
Bntish. 

How is the comradely spirit to be 
manifested and what is implicit in mak- 
ing the best we can of the unfortunate 
situation created ? The primary concern 
of those who can rise above political 
animus and ambitions and who take a 
moral view of history will be to refuse 
to be swayed by the partition and to 
continue to regard themselves as Indians 
whatever their domicile. In the Indian 
Union there are everywhere large 
numbers of Muslims as there are in 
Pakistan Hindus and others and we 
must continue to regard all as Indians. 


We must try to remove from our 
minds and hearts the forces which 
create minority problems. Communal- 
ism has been allowed to do great mis- 
chief in the past and so has religious 
creedalism, which must, however, be 
exposed in its true colours and called 
a weapon for murder and bloodshed. 
Muslims and Hindus are of one race 


a ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


and blood and so are Indian Jews 
and Christians and Parsis; Sikhs like 
Jains also are of that race and blood. 
The culture of India has within it 
the heritage derived from the Turkish, 
Moghul, Iranian, Afghan and other 
comrades. Neither the Inidiam Congress 
nor the Muslim League nor the British 
Quitters can perform a miracle and take 
away from the blood, the mind and the 
heart of ‘peoples their Indian-hood, 
however many be the dominions and 
“sthans” they or any one else may 
carve out, Our primary concern, there- 
fore, should be to keep alive in our 
countrymen from Karachi to Calcutta 
and from Allahabad to Trivandrum, the 
intuition that they are sons and 
daughters of one Mother. 

Has the non-violent and satyagrahic 
revolution started by Gandhiji in rg1& 
in this country failed ? Has it con- 
tributed much or anything to the 
changes which are now taking place : 
At first sight it looks as if the Indiar. 
National Congress face to face with 
violence has failed. That Gandhiji 
was not fully supported by the Congres3 
in his plan and policy of 2gth May is 
an open secret; that in spite of th2 
rejection of his methods and views 
Gandhiji has, so far, chosen to shepherd 
the Congress membership implies that 
he has still hopes of carrying with hin 
in his non-violent way of life a fair- 
sized minority if not the vast majority 
of Congressmen. In the Indian Uni 
the Moral Force of Culture, which 
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sompels brotherhocd in actu, mast be 
ziven its full expression and Corgress- 
nen, Hindus, Muslims and others must 
set an example in unity and solidarity 
among themselves The rulers and 
administrators of the Indian Union 
must show in practical application the 
power of the Gandkian ideology, which 
È of supreme value not only for India 
but for the world a: large. We doubt 
rot that whatever happens Gandhiji 
will continue to carry forwarc the 
revolution of whick he is the author 
and creator, and to support him in that 
task is to undo the evil of vivisection. 
‘Let political and eccnomic planning be 
inspired, guided and executed by Moral 
considerations and Soul principles. 
. We write this on the American Day 
o} Independence. The Promoters of 
the Revolution of 1776 did their work 
fcr their own country and for Human- 
ity. A profounder evolution, not in 
Irdian but in World history has been 
taking place and it must continua its 
motion till we have once again our 
ccuntry, a united whole, crownec by 
the Himalayas and washed by the 
waters which meet ¿t Cape Comaorin, 
part of the One World from which war 
has vanished and in which prosperity, 
born of peace, abides 


4ik: July, 1947. 


At the first meeting of the Senat2 of 
the newly-started Sind University, 
held June last, at Karachi, Professor 
Haleem, the Vice-Chancellor, observed 
rigatly in the course: of his speach 
(The Daily Gazette, 25th June) :— 

A complete divorce -batween secular and 
religious learning has affected adversely our 
national character and ev2n the development 
of Muslim and Hindu cniture. It is Ligh 
time to rectify this error and to frame courses 


ae 


a 


{of studies ) which would enable Muslims and 
Hindus, es well as members of the other 
communit.es, to be conversant with the great 
teachings of the faiths they profess. Studies 
of this kind, it may well be hoped, will tend to 
develop more harmonious personalities than 
our seats of learning have been producing 
for some time past and to diminish that 
extreme individualism which has become’ the 
bane of mcdern society. ' 


Indeed, the glaring omission of real 
unsectarian instruction in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges has all along 
tended tc make the students egocentric 
and ambizious and thus deprived them 
of an opportunity to cultivate the: 
virtues of compassion and charity. And 
the sad results of this mistaken policy 
of our educationists are only too- 
painfully evident in the present-day 
schisms and sectionalisms which have 
brought «bout the most, regrettable 
division of’ modern India. However, 


‘even now it is not too late to bridge 


the gulf between the worldly and 
the spiritual, in our lives as in our 
labours, by stressing the truth of all” 
life’s being one in more than one sense. 
But particular care will have to be 
exercised :n framing the courses for 
instruction in Religion so that the 
points of ccmmon agreement among the 
various faizhs, and not the differences, 
which are usually superficial, are 


emphasisec and integrated in the minds ` 


of the young. In this way alone will 
the latter begin to perceive the under- 
lying unity of mankind and, collat- 
erally, to Cevelop a spirit of mutual 
affection ard esteem, best expressed in 
acts of altruistic service. 


“Other civilisations were destroyed 
by barbarians from without. We breed 
our own.” Thus Chancellor Robert. 
M. Hutchins of Chicago University in. 
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Peace Aims Pamphlet 41 (National 
Peace Council, London). In The Atom 
~ Bomb and Education he describes the 
new barbarians, many of them sharp- 
witted, technically skilled, even learned 
in specific disciplines, but lacking that 


“ mastery of a system of ideas ” which . 


is culture, having “no conception of 
the nature of the world or the destiny 
of man” because isolated by private 
preconceptions and fractional views. 


“The motto of contemporary econ- 
omic life is ‘Get all you can.’”’ Instead 
of combating this doctrine, fatal to 
world government which “can live 
and last only if it institutionalises the 
brotherhood ef man,” contemporary 
education denies the value of compre- 
hension of the whole and offers’ special 
techniques that confér advantage in the 
struggle with fellow-men. 


The ‘‘fundamental problems of our 
time are philosophical,’’ but the pres- 
tige of philosophical studies is declining. 
A truly liberal education ought, among 
other things, Mr. Hutchins suggests, to 
impart understanding of “the ideas 
and ideals which have animated man- 
kind ” ; ability to distinguish between 
good and bad, true and false, beautiful 
and ugly; knowledge of the ends of life 
and the purposes of organised society ; 
and training “ to become a member of 
a community which shall embrace all 
men.” Integration, unification, syn- 
thesis, order and intelligibility, these 
are among the aims. i 


He tests the relevance of education 
by its potential contribution to the 
necessary world change in the minds 
and hearts of men, the ' moral, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual revolution ” which, if 
civilisation is to be saved, has to ‘‘ match 
the scientific, technological, and econ- 
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omic revolution in which we are now 
living. ” 

To try to get all we can, to breed more 
barbarians, to regard one another as so many 
animals, rational or not, will lead us m- 
evitably to the final catastrophe. 


' 


But the revolution he demands “is 


.necessary, and therefore possible.” 


There are many ‘examples of the- 
intimate fusion of West and East in the 
medieval medical field, thanks greatly 
to the Moslems, declares Leonardo 
Olschki in “ Medical Matters in Marco 
Polo’s Description of the World, ” a re- 
print from the Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine (Supplement 3, 1944) 
which reached us recently. There was 
Orientalism in medical literature before 


. Marco Polo’s travels in the late thir- 


teenth century. From antiquity, most 
of the “superstitions” about herbs, 
drugs and balms as well as stones, 
minerals and gems had been of Oriental 
origin. 

Marco Polo, a layman writing for 
laymen, gives “ only indiscriminate and 
occasional details about curative meth- 
ods and superstitions’’ in the East, 
where, as in medieval Europe, medicine 
aas an occult science. He deals more 
with China than with India. He de- 
scribes accurately the symptoms of 
sufferers from the goitre still prevalent 
in Chinese Turkestan and astutely 
ascribes it to “some quality in their 
drinking water. ” 


In South India he observed a custom 
stimulating to the salivary glands and 
supposed “to be very good for the 
health, ” though followed mainly for 
the pleasure “ of gratifying a certain 
habit and desire.” 
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People there continually chew a certain 
leaf called Tenibul which the lords and gentle- 
folks have prepared with camphor aid other 
aromatic spices, and also, mxed with quick- 
lime. 


He ascribed the Brahmans’ “ capital 
teeth’’ to the ch2wing of that invig- 
orating herb, and their alleged ‘ongev- 
ity not to the fabled “elixir of life,” 
which he also mentions, but quite 
simply “ to their extreme abstin2nce in 
eating.” — f 

He mentions also “a stuff called 
Tamarindi,” as'in use as a purgative 
by ‘‘ the pirates of Gozurat,” described 
as a kingdom onthe West Ccast of 
India. 

He lists many d-ugs and where they 
are produced and exported, without 
describing their medicinal properties, 
‘but sometimes connects them with 
attractive stories. , i 

The East has veluable medical lore 
today, handed down from ancient 
dimes. Some of it has already found 
its way into Occidantal practice. We 
have no doubt far more of it will do so 
when a more open-minded ‘attitude 
` >revails among the orthodox medical 
-orefession of the West and especially 
ef India. 


a 


Dr. Bharatan Kimarappa, a mem- 
ber of a prominent. Indian Christian 
family, recently issaed a strong appeal 
to the Hindus to rezurn to the Univer- 


Sal.sm bf the Upanishads as the only 
wa; to anity and brotherhood in India. 
In Bhavat Jyoti of 15th June he re- 
minds Fis countrymen that not all the 
blane for India’s disunity can be laid 
at Britain’s door. Both major commun- 
ities tod readily fell victims to the 
Gorernment’s divisive policy. India’s 
traditional genius for tolerance and 
assimilation was betrayed in the inter- 
est of nerrow sectarianism. Dr. Kumar- 
appa ses the Muslims’ demand for a 
separate land as the reaction to the 
‘caste Hindus’ shrinking from contact 
with them. , g 

In sucl. exclusiveness is the seed of dıs- 
content end disruption which the political 
oppertunist can use for his own ends. So 


Jong as the seed remains, the plant can be 
grown with a little nurturing. 


I the philosophy of the Upanishads 
there is no room for invidious distinc- 
‘tions be:ween man and man, because 
all are -ecognised as embodying the 
Ultimate Reality. 


If only this had been kept in mind by the 
nation through its long history, India would 
have been the greatest force for peace and 
reconciliation in the world. 


Bat caste, as the rigid hereditary 
frame it has become, is a divisive force. 
“We cannot cling to caste and yet 
clamour for the unity of India.” 
Happily :t is not yet too late to revolu- 
tionise ‘‘ canons of conduct and bring 
them in line with the Universalism of 
the Upanishads.” 
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“ Way "however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Stlence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ On the 7th of this month the entire Hindu world will celebrate the Natal 


Day of Krishna, the Master who gave us the Bhagavad-Gita. 


Below we extract 


a fragment from His life as recorded in the Shrimad Bhagavata,—ED. ] 


Uddhava, the wise, minister and 
friend of Krishna, was charged* in 
these words by his Master to pro- 
ceed to Vraja, to Gokula : 


“ Friend, oblige me. Go to Vraja. 
My kin and companions feel lone- 
some. Convey my love to Nanda, 
Yasoda, Rohini. Next, give my 
message to the Gopas and the Gopis 
and give it so that their suffering 
due to separation from me is remov- 
ed. Do that for me, O amiable 
Uddhava.” 


Thereupon Uddhava repaired to 
Vraja. When Nanda and the others 
saw him, they welcomed Uddhava 
as if the servant was the Master 
himself. 


Nanda salid: 
. remember us? 


“Does ‘Krishna 
Does He speak of 


His calves and cattle? Does He 
recall Vrindavan sometimes? And 
ihe Mountain Govardhana? Will 


He, will He come to us for a while? 


We are His kinsmen, are we not ? 
We repeat and remember Krishna’s 
exploits; we recapitulate them all, 
one by one; and more—do we not 


talk about His sportive, side-long ‘ 


glances? And how He laughed anc 
made us laugh? And all His tricks 
of speech? And when we do tha: 
our work goes slack! -Ah ! true our 
work goes slack, but our minds” 
We become full with His Life when 
we behold the places where He 
sported, the forest and shore where 
His Feet wandered. We become 
full, full of Him. ” 

Then Uddhava said: Nanda', 
Yasoda!, you are blessed ones; d> 
not feel pain; Krishna will come— 
nay, has come. Like fire within ths 
wood, He is within your heart. Hs 
has overcome the sense of separa- 
tion; because He has no “I,” no 
“my,” no “ mine” ; He has no one 
especially dear to Him, and none to 
whom He is inimical; He is equar.- 
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imity embodied end, therefore, He 
does not see anyone as superior or 
inferior, Nanda !, Yasoda!,’Krishna 
is not the son of you two only. He 
is the son of all, father of all, mother 
of all, Master of al—Why ? How? 
He is the Inner Soul of everyore. ” 
Having visited the home of Krish- 
na’s kinsmen, Uddhava proceeded 
to ‘the Gopis; all of them flocked 
round Uddhava and exclaimed: 
“He has sent you to His parents ; 
we are lonely and have only them to 


look at. We feel so lonely tha: we 
can hardly, remember anything 
else.” : 


Then Uddhava said with a benign 


smile: ‘“ You dear people, you are 
persons who have achieved vour 
purpose. Do you not see that you 
are the persons whom the w-ole 
world worships? Your minds Lave 
become one with tie Master ; your 
` offering has been accepted by Hin ; 
your mind is His; He is there. By 
a variety of ways, by devotion, by 
study, by sacrifice, by prayer, and 


KRISHNA ! 


The dawn had drunk ceep 
Of the spirit of silence ; 
So like a toper of trutL ` 
She lay listless. 
Nota leaf stirred ; not a bird sang, 
And yet her bosom 
Heaved happily in rhythm. 
Involuntarily my soul salled out, 
ki Krishna I”  Krphnal’’ 


in other ways you have sought the 
Master ; you have secured His Grace. 
I have trought a message from Him 
for you. .Listen to His own words. 
They will make you happy. He has 
instructed me to repeat to you this ; 
listen now:—‘I am your Master, 
beloved of you. To your sight I am 
very far away. This should spur 
you to use your mind, thinking about 
me. Ani when you do that you 
come close to me, you feel me, you 
know me and you aspire to realise 
me all the time, continuously. Mor- 
tal minds. forget their dear ones 
when thcse dear ones are present ; 
but mortal minds long for the absent 
kin, absent friend, absent lover. 
Therefore. I am within you but not 
within your sight. Make your 
minds receptive, let your ‘minds 
absorb me and you will be with me, 
as I am with you now.’ ” 

After delivering this message, 
Uddhava, took leave of the kin and 
companions of Krishna at Vraja and 


returned to the Master at Mathura.. ` y 


KRISHNA !. 


The nightingale burst into song. 

The dawn awoke 

And tke out-spread boughs shed Saini 
When the wandering wind 

Touched them into music. 


The sun rase, 
The dcor of the house opened, 
And out came a child, 
Ard my soul, in ceaseless joy, sald, 
** Krishna!” “ Krishna!” 
GuRDIAL MALLIK 


\ 
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. SHAKESPEARE, THE MASTER-BUILDER 


[The many-sidedness cf Shakespeare’s genius is attested not only by his 
works but also by the spontaneous homage he evokes from men of every calling, 
every race, The range and extent of his knowledge are only less remarkable 
than the depth of his insight into human nature and his consummate hterary 
skill. His legal and medical knowledge, for example, are so wide that it would 
be an interesting study’ to go through his works for evidence of his acquaintance 
also with the engineering field. Mr. Thomson King, an American engineer, 
writes of him as the Master-Builder of word structures. There is a level on 
which the arts merge. Madame de Staél well called architecture frozen music; 
and in such plays as Shakespeare’s beSt the architectonic and the dramaturgic 
blend and the lost canon of proportion used in the mighty structures of 
antiquity is recalled by the perfect balance in plot development which the 


master playwright only can achieve.—ED. ] 


Ho had as large a charter as the wind: 
His morument shall be his gentle verse 
He built a forted residence against, 

The tooth of time and rasure of oblivion. 


I have been asked to write of 
Shakespeare as an engineer, but I 
think the request was made because 
I am an engineer of sorts; not be- 
cause Shakespeare was any sort of 
engineer. He was a master-build- 
er, but his materials were not those 
used in engineering. They were 
more vital, more enduring. He 
built for all mankind and ior all time 
structures of words made imperish- 
able by their meaning, by harmony, 
by beauty that is a joy forever. 

He created characters that live 
today, that will be loved and hated 
as long as man continues to’ climb 
the upward path, so long as he can 
feel and think of love and hate, of 
triumph and despair. Above all he 
created dramas, those colourful tap- 
estries woven of the threads of human 
life and character, whose patterns 


truthfully portray with infinite pa- 
thos and understanding the struggle 
and travail of our lives, the eternal 
conflict between good and evil. He 
attained a pre-eminence that is 
unique among the creative artists ol 
the world, 

If it were possible to assemble a 
jury composed of persons familiar 
with all the creative art of all the 
world and ask them to vote for the 
greatest name in sculpture, in paint- 
ing, in music, in dramatic poetry 
and the other great divisions of art. 
I believe there would be a grea: 
diversity of choice, except that the 
selection of the greatest name ir 
drama would be unanimous. I hope 
the noble and sympathetic Euripides 
would be given second place, but foz 
first Shakespeare would have no 
rivals. 
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Let us try to ezamine very briefly 
the foundations upon which this 
assurance of pre-eminence rests. 
What is it that irfuses, inspires and 
lifts the work of Shakespeare above 
that of other greet writers? What 
do we know of the man himself? 
If we begin by asxing if he was born 
a perfect and irspired writer the 
answer is a clear and positive no. 
There are many faults to forgive, 
Darticularly in his earlier work. 
When he was learning his craft he 
requently violated the three great 
fundamental idecls every writer 
musi remember : Erevity, clarity and 
eupkony. There are times when he 
5 rhetorical and diffuse. The two 
‘long poems and che earliest lays 
would never have raised him above 
his great contemporary, - Marlowe. 
During his apprenzice period he was 
experimenting, developing his fac- 
ulties, testing his genius. The assur- 
ance of the master craftsman ir the 
fallness and perfection of his powers 
came later. - 

If we ask how this master worked, 
the scanty records of his life can tell 
us next to nothirg: Perhaps the 
most revealing bit of evidence-comes 
from Ben Jonson, who tells us that 
it was said of Shakespeare that he 
never struck out anything he had 
written ; he adds that it might have 
been better if h2 had done so. 
Whether this amazing statement is 
true or not, it is certain that he must 
have’ written readily and rapidly. 
In about twenty years he produced 
two long poems aad one hundred 
ard fifty-four sonnets, and wrote or 
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collaborated in the writing of at least 

thirty-s2ven full-length plays, if we 

count the parts’of Henry IV and VI. 
. If we would know more we must 
_ find it in his work itself.. 

It has been said, and it is a true 
saying, zhat Shakespeare was a mir- 
ror in which men might see them- 
selves and all nature. In a sense 
this is true of many great writers, 
and espscially of Shakespeare, but 


it is not the whole truth or the key . 


‘to an understanding of his greatness. 
The simile is too passive. Others 
have described and depicted both 


man and nature with fidelity and , 


exactitude. The man who is su- 
premely zreat in any form of art must 
be more than a mirror or faithful 
recorder. The master-builder must 
be an originator, a creative genius. 
He sees more in nature and in life 
than the ordinary man, and through 
the magiz of his art he makes what 
he sees visible to ordinary mortals. 
This is the essential difference be- 
tween a good photograph and a 
portrait by Rembrandt. - 

In the building of word structure 
and the creation of characters 
Shakespeare - showed tremendous 
creative power and rare originality. 
When he began to write, the makers 
of plays thong the Western nations 
were still dominated by the ideas 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. Tragedy and comedy were 
separate and distinct and never the 
twain should meet. A tragedy was 
unrelieved by any lighter interlude. 
In his earliest period Shakespeare 
wrote, or at least collaborated in a 
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play that is all stark tragedy without 
one iota of the other side of life. It 
is Titus Andronicus and his worst. 
It is so bad that we wonder how it 
can be his work, yet the evidence 
seems conclisive that he wrote at 
least a good deal of it. J think the 
reason it falls so far below his other 
work is that he was trying to imitate 
the style of others. His genius was 
benumbed and subordinated. The 
play is wooden, lifeless, drab and 
terrible. 

Very early he broke the shackles of 
the classic traditicn and disregarded 
the oracles by showing tragedy with 
interludes of comedy. His feeling 
for and fidelity to life were so great 
that the older method seemed un- 
naturel. He began io write of life 
as he saw or imagined it. He follow- 
ed no man or fashion whose dictates 
were foreign to his genius. His 
building of drama is characterized 
by a glorious originality and fresh- 
ness. As the Parthenon and the 
Taj Mahal have been the inspiration 
of architec-s and the despair of im- 
itators through the centuries, so the 
word buildings oi Shakespeare have 
stood the supreme tests of time and 
change to enthral us today with 
matchless grace, dignity and beauty. 

In the work cf all great writers, 
teachers and philosophers we find 
something transcendent, almost di- 
vine, in the master’s knowledge and 
portrayal of human nature, coupled 
with very human qualities. ‘‘ Gods 
for they knew the hearts of men; 
men for they stooped to fame.” 
Frequently Shakespeare gives us the 
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whole summation of a character or 
a situation in one unforgettable brief 
sentence. Old Lear, hopeless, wit- 
less, broken in body and spirit by 
“the slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune ” hears Gloucester ask, 
“Ts’t not the king?” The question 
strikes something submerged, but 
still alive; for a moment memory 
and pride return and he replies, 
“ Aye, every inch a king.” In those 
five words we see what he has been, 
what manner of man he was, with a 
clarity and an intensity that no 
elaborate description by a lesser 
man could produce. : 

The builder of words and drama, 
to an even greater extent than the 
builder in stone, must choose his 
materials from the common mass 
available to all. The grace and dig- 
nity of the completed edifice, the 
beauty of workmanship, come from 
the brain and skill of the architect 
and builder. The combinations of 
words, of sound and sense, the crea- 
tion and delineation of character by 
words and actions, are found in the 
mind and imagination of the writer. 


‘In this respect Shakespeare is the 


superb, supreme prodigal of all time. 
There seem to be no bounds to his 
fancy, no exhaustion of his coinage 
of expressions, so apt and pertinent 
that they have become the heritage 
of every man, and are used every 
day by thousands without an idez 
of their origin. How many who say 
“To make assurance doubly sure” 
know they are quoting Macbeth ` 
Who says “ And none so poor to do 
him reverence” with the thought 
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that he is augn Antony ? Itis this 
quality that fills us with cont:nuous 
admiration and amazement. We 
read and reread him all ‘our lives and 
in the end can cay “Time cannot 


wither, nor custom stale Ais infinite. 


variety!” In eaca play he pours out 
such a wealth of thoughts and obser- 
vations, such wiscom and fancy that 
one feels the treasure-house must 
aave been emptied, but the next is 
aqually rich with “ewels of fancy and 
zhe refined gold 02 wisdom. 

This master-builder of drama, 
otherwise the most original of wri- 
ters, did not invert the plots of his 
plays. He preferred to use incidents 


trom history, the old chronicles or . 


old stories and p-ays. He has not 
told us his reascns, he was not 
interested in autobiography. Per- 
Taps it was becatse there was no 
such thing as a nev plot. The asic 
emotions and situations in htman 
relations are limited in number. 
The details, the way they may be 
presented and described are of infin- 
ite variety. Perhaps his audiences 
could better understand and appre- 
c:ate plots of whica they had some 
previous knowledge. : 

So he took the pilots and principal 
characters of his historical plays 
from Holinshed’s Chronicles : and 
P.utarch. For non-historical plays 
he drew on Boccaccio and others 
wio had in turn taken them from 
eerlier sources. He took these plots 
ard characters as a great sculptor 
takes a block of marble that other 
men have taken from the querry 
ard hews and shapes it into a statue 


of beauty and meaning to adorn a 
_ Stately capitol or temple. Let any 
person of understanding read Plu- 
tarch’s story of Antony and Cleo- 
patra and then Shakespeare's. The 
bare bones of the story are in Plu- 
tarch, Eut,the life, the interest, the 
passion, the beauty and the pathos 
are Shakespeare’s. Compared with 
his writing, Plutarch’s “ Is as moon- 
light urto sunlight, as water unto 
wine.” It is not the stone of the 
building, or the plot of the drama 
that compels our interest and 
admiration; it is the design and 
workmaaship of the master-builder. 


The range and scope of Shake- 
speare’s Dower to picture and express 
covers zll that man has felt and 
thouzht. He is no pessimist, but 
Macketh amid’the ruins of the 
ambitious schemes for which he sold 
his honoar and his soul, utters the 
most pessimistic words ever spoken: 

7 Tomorrcw, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 

Cre2ps ia this petty pace from day to day, 

Till the ast syllable of recorded time; 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death Out, out, brief 


cancle | 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player, 

That straits and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 


And them is heard no more; it is a tale 

Tole by an idiot, full of soynd and fury, 

Signifying nothing.’”’ 

After the black despair of this, 

: consicer Romeo’s description of the 

dawn full of the freshness of the 
morning :— 

‘© It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 


No mghtingale: look, love, what envious 
streaks 


t 
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Do lace the severing clouds in yonder 
east: j i 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty’ mountain 
tops. ” 7 


He knew the well springs of human 
conduct and pictured all sorts and 


conditions of men and women, who 


live forever in his plays :— 


The generous spirit of Antonio, 
The cunning avarice of the envious Jew, 
‘, Who would feed fat the ancient grudge he 
bore. 
The simpering, effeminate Osric, 
Old Siward, rugged, sharp and few of 
words, r 
_ Bitter remorse that only death could end 
Of him who loved not wisely, but too well 
His Desdemona, innocent and sweet | 
To the last gasp of truth and loyalty. 
The wanton, wily serpent of old Nile, 
The chaste and noble matron Brutus loved, 
Adonis cold and Venus hot with lust. 
The pompous statesman, tedious old fool, 
The soul of wit, who jested as he died. 


pa 


All lovers of Shakespeare desire ` 


greatly to know more of the man 
himself, but they are always baffled; 
we have no private papers, no 
memoirs, not a letter. The plays 
tell us nothing directly. The son- 
nets may be more revealing, but 
we are never quite sure whether’ he 
is really writing about himself or 
about an imaginary character, or 
perhaps an imaginary self. Then 
there is the impenetrable riddle 
as to why hé seems to have cared 
nothing about the correct: publica- 


tion of his plays. The master’ crafts-: 


man knows that his work is good; 





almost invariably he is intensely 
anxious that it should be preserved 
for posterity without mutilation 
or alteration. During Shakespeare’s 
life-time many quarto versions of 
single plays were published. They 
abounded in errors and omissions. 
So far as we know he made no effort 
to have a single play printed as his 
own correct and authentic work. It 
was not until seven years after his 
death that two of his fellow players 
collected his works and published 
the Folio. In this respect he had 
something in common with several 
great teachers who, though they 
felt they had a vitally important 
message for the world and could 
write, so far as we know, left no line 
„of writing. We think of Christ and 
‘Socrates. ' 
So we come to the end of a brief 
study of Shakespeare as the Master- 
Builder. After three hundred years 


- of the most comprehensive and 


searching study, comment and 

criticism, what he builtin words and 

drama stands firm-based and fair 

for all the world to see. The man 

himself will remain forever an 
“ enigma. 


From-the dark backward and abysm of 


time ‘ 

“He brought the master spirits of each age, 
That eyes not yet created might o’er-read 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 
His words compel attention like deep har- 

mony. 
The rest is silence. 


THOMSON KING 


. 


THE DOG, THE FERRY-MAN AND 
THE DEVIL 


[Mr. Sacath Ali Khan cÍ the Hyderabad (Deccan) Public Service has 
had varied experience at the B.B.C. in London and contributing to British 
periodicals. F-om. 1939 to 1945 he “saw a good deal of the war and its reper- 
cussions upon society.” In tkis essay he has confined his consideration to 
Western views, arcient and modern, on the after life and especially on hell. 
Other religions than the Christien also have their hells and purgatories. And 
` the concepts of heaven of the mzdern Spiritualists as of uneducated Christians 
and Muslims ar2 equally materialistic if less unplecsant. If, as all religions teach, 
the human soul always receives according to its deserts, must not post-mortem 
dreams be in tarms of correct beliefs or of illusions held or created by oneself 
during life? anc where can zhe reactions from man’s evil deeds be justly 
reaped save in the field where thzy were sown? Is not earth-life the greatest of 


all hells ?—-Eb. ] 


It is a strange reflection that man 
should describe with sadistic delight 
and cruel satisfaction the sorrows 
and sufferings -ather than the telic- 
ities of life hereafter. Perhaps the 
-Enottiest problem since the day 
when Cain slew Abel has been the 
problem of death and of life after 
death. Some of the most acute 
brains and most imaginative minds 
tave in the past tried to pain= the 
existence beyond the gravé -a a 
language which caa hardly be called 
temperate. Dante knew the topog- 
raphy of hell as well as if not better 
taag the streets and byways of his 
mative Florence. But what amazes 
one is why the sorrows of the Inferno 
bave been described so vividly at 
sich painful lengtk rather than the 
luxuriés and spirizual happiness of 
the soulin heaven. The reason is per- 
haps that there lurss in the human 
mind a deep-roctec’ desire to irdict 


`~ 


pain not only upon others but upon 
one’s self, thus “ making fear longer 
than life” as Plutarch so succinctly 
puts it. 


In the story of Circe’s enchanted 
palace Homer tells us how Odysseus 
visited the world of the dead and 
saw ther> his dead mother who had 
been alive when he sailed from 
Ithaca. He inquires about her fate 
and wonders what lingering disease 
has brouzht her there. She answers 
giving him news of his home-land 
and of his aged father who, she says, 


“has given up sleeping in laundered 
sheets and blankets on a proper bed. 
Instead, be lies down with the labourers 
at the farm in the dust by the fire and | 
goes about in rags. But when the 
mellow autumn days come round he 
makes himself a humble couch of fallen 
leaves anywhere on the high ground of 
his vineyard plot. There he lies in his 
misery nursing his grief and yearning 
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for you to come back, while to make 
things worse old age is pressing hard 
upon him. That was my undoing too; 
it was that that brought me to the 
grave.” 


On hearing this sad news of his 
parents, filial love wells up within 
Odysseus and he stretches his hands 
to embrace his mother. “Thrice 
like a shadow or a dream she slipped 
through my arms and left me har- 
rowed by an even sharper pain. ” 

Now Odysseus was known in 
Ithaca for his wisdom and cunning 
and he had in his time tricked many 
a monster successfully but, alas, 
here he is made to play the fool and 
to chase vainly the shadow of his 
dead mother. How deeply the wise 
` Odysseus must have felt the humilia- 
tion! Later, having interviewed a 
host of’ spirits, he meets Achilles 
“who in stature and in manly grace 
was second to none of the Danaans.”’ 
Odysseus comforting him speaks of 
the glory and fame of former days, 
but the hero who had fought with 
such distinction on “ the windy fields 
of Troy” finds little consolation in 
the memory of old times. 

Speak not soit words concerning death to 

me, 

Glorious Odysseus . rather had I be 

A thrall upon the acres to a man, 

Portionless and sunk low ın poverty, 

Than over all the perished day below, 

Hold lordship. 

From this it would seem that 
Achilles was not having a very 
enjoyable time in Hades after all! 
Indeed how could he find comfort in 
a place where “the dead live on 
without their wits” ? 


The tortures and sufferings inflict- 
‘ed upon Orion, the great Hunter, 
Tityous, son of the earth, and 
Tantalus who suffers the pangs of 
eternal thirst seem commonplace and 
mild when compared with the sor- 
rows of Dante’s Inferno. The fate of 
the classical dead seems rather sad 
than horrible. Hades is a dull place 
like a reformatory where spirited 
children pass their days unevent- 
fully. Imagine Tom Sawyer or 
Huckleberry Finn in a reformatory, 
living a life of eternal boredom! 
The humanism in Homer and the 
poetic rhythm and grandeur of his 
story capture the heart and the im- 
agination of the reader. The dead 
in Hades are: not so very dead. 
Even after departing from the world 
of affairs and the hurry and bustle 
of life, they take an intelligent inter- 
est in those whom they have left 
behind. 


“The mourning ghosts of all the 
other dead and departed passed round 
me now, each with some question for 
me on matters that were near his 
heart.” 


The catalogue of horrors in 
Dante’s hell is too long to be quoted 
here. The feverish imagination of 
Gustave Dore has left for posterity 
the illustrations of Dante’s poem. 
The Inferno abounds in references 
to the political squabbles of the day 
and Alighieri, whose malice has a 
very sharp edge to it, has thrown in 
blackest hell not only those of his 
contemporaries who opposed his 
political and religious inclinations 
but also, it seems, some of his friends 
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_ and acquäintanœs. We come across, 
„among the blackest souls ia hell, 
'Farinata, Tegghzārio, Arigo, not to 
speak of Francesca de Remini, 
Cardinal Ubaldini and Dante’s own 
tutor Brunetto Latini, who arz treat- 
ed with scant consideration. Besides, 
Dante’s Inferno is of considerable 
zoological interest. It is tzeming 
with a large population of nimal- 
-monsters of all varieties who me- 
chanically perform their unsavoury 
duties. There is Cerberus with triple 
gullet, “his beard” greasy and 
black, and red ais eyes, and belly 
big and fingers clawed. He is called 
the fierce and monstrous animal— 
a very noisy, slamorous monster 
placed there to punish the gluttons. 

The administration of hell is well 
planned, the classes of sins: and the 
distribution of tne damned are de- 
fined with great care. In Canto XI we 
are told that because God lzathes 
fraud more than any other ‘sin 
tkerefore the fraudulent are placed 

-beneath and astailed with greater 
pain. Thus Dante has punished 
all the importunate tradesmen and 
crafty money-lenders of Florence at 
whose hands he certainly did suffer. 

In the matter of sheer torture 
Dante has not much to learr from 
_the Nazis. The Inferno is, as some- 
one has suggested, a vast medieval 

- kitchen where the devils practise 
their culinary ar: with grim deter- 
mination. The Tuscan poet has even 
invented a place, neither hell nor 
nc-hell which is -nfested by h=rnets 
and wasps. Here he has placed 
those whom he despised :— 
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Wretches who never were alive and who 
were slowly stung upon their bodies nude 
by hornets and wasps that thither flew. 


In the last analysis it seems quite 
clear, regardless of the beauties of 
Dante’s poem, the width of the 


` canvas upon which he painted his 


great picture and the force of his 
imagination, that two basic but 
very human emotions were the main 
factors in the conception and execu- 
tion of his work, namely, personal 
animosity and intolerance. It is the 
lot of the mute and the unimag- 
inative to hate in silence but hate be- 
comes a great creative force in men 
The idea that God is 
love and that the act of forgiveness 
is “divine ” seems a huge jest to 
the reader of the Inferno. There is 
no reprieve, no respite from eternal 
punishment; the devils presumably 
are never in need of a holiday and 
no one can persuade them to take a 
day off from their grim occupation 
if they do not wish to do so! 


Milton’s hell has been made famil- 
iar to generations of school-children 
by the indefatigable toil of editors 
and commentators such as Verity, 
Browne and Wright. Such is the 
malignity of Milton, says the good 
Dr. Jdhnson rather severely, that 
hell grows darker at his frown. In 
spite of what the genial Doctor has 
said, Milton’s Paradise Lost with 
all its “ever burning sulphur,” 
“ doleful shades ” and “ fiery deluge” 
is in a sense less physical and the 
spirits of evil are less corporeal than F 
in the Inferno. .There is real, con- 


yincing sorrow—not purely physical, 
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—in the speech of Belial during the 
great debate— 


...Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair ; we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 

And that must end us, that must be our 
cure— 

To be no more, 
lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through 
eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 

Devoid of sense and motion ? 


Sad cure! for who would 


This seems like an echo from 
Shakespeare. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To he in cold obstrrection and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod , and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round 
about 

The pendant world; or to be worse than 
worst 

, Of those that 

thoughts 

Imagine howling :—‘ tis too horrible ! 

The weartest and most loathed worldly hfe 

That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature 1s a paradise 

To what we fear of death 


lawless and incertain 


Claudio, that windy rogue, ex- 
presses in picturesque language the 
fear of death. The references to 
_ classical and medieval aspects of 
hell in this passage are worth 
noticing. 

But not all descriptions of hell are 
either so terrifying or so melancholy. 
The terrors and tribulations of an 
after life have been wholly lost on 
some eminent writers and poets; 
others have found consolation in the 
fact that as only children between 


° . 


the ages of seven and twelve and 
idiots of all descriptions will go to 
heaven, there will at least be good 
society in hell. This notion cannot 
entirely be discredited. The names 
of some of the most distinguished 
personages in the history of the world 
appear in the list of the damned, who 
are made to suffer eternal pain or 
only ennui in the Inferno. 

Rabelais gives a very jovial ac- 
count of hell in Pantagruel. It is, 
indeed, extremely refreshing to come 
across this piece of healthy vulgarity 
after the sad and sombre descrip- 
tions of hell. The account of 
Inferno given by Epistemon is too 
interesting to be left out. He said 
“that he had seen the devil, had 
spoken with Lucifer familiarly and 
had been very merry in hell and in 
the Elysian fields affirming very 
seriously before them all that the 
devils were boon companions and 

~ merry fellows.” The punishment 
meted out to the damned is as 
interesting as it is novel. For once, 
they are put to work and are not 
allowed to pass the slow hours of 
eternity either in boredom or in 
ludicrous suffering. Alexander the 
Great spends his time mending and 
patching old breeches and stockings, 
Xerxes is a crier of mustard, Cicero 
a fire kindler, Pope Alexander a rat- 
catcher, Cleopatra a crier of onions. 
So, it seems, great Lords and Ladies 
and Princes of the blood eke out “a 
poor, scurvy, wretched living there 
below,” but on the contrary the 
niggardly philosophers who walkec 
in rags on earth appear attired in 
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‘shining raiment. Diogenes ( perhaps 
the reader will recall this excellent 
philosopher who passed his days 
lying in a tub) wearing a rich 
purple gown ard with a golden 
sceptre in his right hand ; Epictetus 
gaily dressed in the French style 
sits in the company of handsome 
- ladies frolicking, drinking, dencing 
and making good cheer. The only 
pain which is inflicted on a large 
number of the inmates of the Infer- 
no, says Epistemon, is “a certain 
disease” which those who did not 
get it in this world would get in the 
other. 

Shelley, in his poem “ Peter Bell,” 
has also made irreverent fun ci the 


LEADERSHIP 


The responsibility of leadership rests 
not alone upon those recognised as 


leaders, since each in the meastre of . ; 
= the times. 


his equipment and capacities shares it. 
There is none so humble gr so isclated 
that he exerts no influence on ozhers. 
But formal leadership of the right type 
is a pressing need tcday. 

An extensive ottline:on ‘‘ Leader- 
ship” by Raleigh M. Drake of the 
Mary Washington College at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, U.S.A., classifies 
leaders according to degree and kind 


of contact with' those led, by mezhods' 


of selection and by their interests and 
type of dominance He finds of the 


utmost importance to social prcgress 
an ‘increasing numer of leaders of 
‘wisdom and high social morality, ” 

serving as guides anc counsellors, work- 
ing for the betterment of their own 
groups’ position without explciting 
others. Mr. Drake discusses the part 
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of 


tortures and stench of hell, offering 


thereby a contrast to other hells of . 


t 


literature. 


Hell is a City much like London— 

A populous and a smoky city; 

There are all sorts of people un-done ' 
_ And tkere is little or no fun done; 

Small justice shown and still less pity. 


Here, in the end, is the incom- 
parable Wordsworth in a half-seri- 
ous, half-jesting mood :— » 


It is a partyin a parlour, 


/ 
Crammed just as they on earth were 


crammed, 
Some sipping punch—some sipping tea; 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All silent, and all—damned ! | ' 


SADATH ALI KHAN 


i s 


which environment playsin the produc- 
tion of leaders, who to some extent both 
are products of the times and make 
He also analyses factors 
in leadership from physical to psycho- 
logical and mental qualities. It is 
discouraging but not surprising, in our 


day of' blind leaders of the blind, to , 


find intelligence taking rank after 
energy, strength, power, verbal ability 
and self-assurance among the qualities 
prominent in most leaders, with under- 
standing of human nature and prestige 
bringing up the rear. 

Mr. Drake might well have made 
more of the force of conviction as the 
source of enthusiasm in both leaders and 
followers. The quality of both leader- 
ship and following largely depends upon 
the deptk and nature of the convic- 
tions shared and upon the level of the 
appeal, #.e., whether to self-interest or 
to altruism and whether for material 
benefits o> for such moral and spiritual 
principles as tolerance, justice and 
universal brotherhood, ; 


4 
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PARENTAL FEELING—IS IT LESS TODAY ? 


[If, as Miss Elizabeth’ Cross believes, the natural fondness jor children 
in the normal adult, to say nothing of the normal parent, has suffered a decline 
in recent years, the fact constitutes a threat to the very basis of society—the 
home. Where is the explanation to be sought? So drastic,a modification of 
emotional instinct cannot be wholly due to changes in food habits, though these 
may play their part. May the change, if it is fairly general, not be laid even 
more at the door of the ferocious selfishness encouraged by over-emphasis upon 
the separated individual and his “rights ” in a world where unity remains the 
fact, however denied, and self-sacrifice the condition of self-fulflment? Religion, 
with its teaching of the primacy of individual salvation, science with its emphasis 
upon material well-being, and the political, social and economic thinking that 
sets that interest of the nation or the group above the commonweal—all these 


must share in the :ndictment which Miss Cross brings in this article.—ED. ] 


Are people becoming less fond of 
children than they were in the past ? 
Some would put it more strongly and 
say that, as a general rule, British 
folk are becoming distinguished for 
their dislike of chilcren. There is 
much evidence that points this 
way, even leaving out the shocking 
cruelty revealed in the Curtis Report. 
For instance, there is the difficulty 
in finding rooms or a house for a 
family with child: en. The momenta 
baby is expected also young parents 
may expect from their landlady a 
notice to quit. The landlady is not 
entirely to blame, for she has found 
that babies mean trouble in lots of 
ways. The other lodgers complain 
and, in addition to this, she may 
find herself landed with a lot of 
extra work when the parents go out 
at night leaving their baby to her 
mercies. 

Many parents behave extremely 
well to their children but this moral 


behaviour is very often more the 
result of a sense of duty than the 
expression of natural parental feel- 
ing. Many parents fuss over their 


children, examine their reactions, 


worry them with overmuch atten- 
tion, nearly always because, in their 
hearts, they don’t really like them at 
all and wish they hadn’t to bother 
with them. At one time this dislike 
of children seemed to be the pre- 
rogative of the middle classes (the 
upper classes didn’t count so muck 
as they very rarely looked after their 
own children anyway) but now it 
seems as if the main bulk of the 
population is affected. Children are 
hurried off to school the moment the 
teachers can find room for them, 
often they walk a long way at ar. 
extremely early age, while thei- 
mothers are not particularly busy az 
home. Midday meals are provided 
at most schools and no one grudges 
this to the children in the least but 
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Jt can be taken as just so much more 
2vidence that the school (and the 
ceachers) are becoming more than 
ever a second home. The teachers 
must now take on the job of training 
in table manners as well as in the 
more general character training that 
has become more and more their lot. 

One result of this shedding of 
responsibility is that children behave 
worse at home, know their parents 
lass well and so become more urpop- 
tlar with the average adult. Very 
few parents today seem to know how 
to take care of their children; they 
must have advice on the simplest 
problems, not only in the matter of 
general psychology but in general 
health and mazters of upbringing. 
The truth is that Darents and chil- 
dren see so littl2 ož each other that 
they are almost strangers. The kindly 
parents are apt to become more and 
more easy-going, allowing the chil- 
d-en far too mach latitude and so 
helping them to become general 
niisances (and drawing a breath of 
telief when they aze packed off to 
school), while parents of the other 
-ype alternate between bribes and 
slaps, and they, too, do their best to 


see as little of the children as possi- ` 


ble ; witness the long queues of chil- 
dren outside the cinemas, especizlly 
or, the special days for children. 

In fact it is quite a surprising 
sight, and one that is but rarely seen 
erywhere but in zhe remote country- 
side, to watch two parents and their 
children out for pleasure together. 
Here in this tiry village you zan 
sometimes see motl:er and children 


and the family dog, setting off for-a 
picnic, cr to go to meet father com- 
ing aome from work. You may also 
see them going out on a Sunday for 
a picnic, or father taking the children 
out on bicycles. In the towns you 
may see mothers out with very 
young children (in prams), shopping, 
because they cannot leave them. 
You rarely see older children with 
their parents and there is a constant 
demand for ‘‘sitters,” that is, ~ 


‘people who will sit in at home and 


listen fo> the children so that the 
pareats can go out together in the 
even ng, while the less responsible 
do not bother about “sitters” but 
just zo cut and leave the children. 
(Mar.y tragedies, such as the chil- 
dren’s being burnt to death, have 
resulzed. | 

This is not meant as a condemna- 
tion of parents or of the average 
adult, who often feels very strongly 
that chilcren must be taken care of 
and safeguarded from harm. In fact 
there has rarely before been so ear- 
nest an interest taken in the welfare 


of. children, as most educated and 


intell-gen= Westerners realise that- 
the fatur2 of the world lies in the 
hands of today’s children, and that 
unhappy, insecure children. mean 
trouble tomorrow. No, it is merely 
desirel to draw attention to the fact 
that we se2m to have lost our parent- 
al feeling This “parental” feel- 
ing, for want of a better name, 
shoul surely be present in every 
normal adult, whether he or she be 
a parent in reality or not. The 
normal adult should feel kindly 
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towards young things, human or 
animal. Th2 average adult animal, 
dog or cat or other creature, has 
this kindly jeeling and will put up 
with a lot cf trouble and nonsense 
from all young things. The average 
dog stands no end of rough treat- 
ment from the human baby, and 
few big animals will hurt a young 
one. What is more, the adult should 
find pleasure in watching and helping 
young things, whether they belong 
to him or not. 

Some of ts do still find this pleas- 
ure, but as a general rule we might 
say that, so far as pleasure is 
concerned, chilcren are just not 
wanted today. They are a nuisance, 
they get on our nerves, they get in 
the way, they make too much noise, 
in fact we haven’t room for them in 
our machine age. 

How many people (including 
parents ) enjoy making toys, dress- 
ing dolls, for children ? How many 
would ask children to a party, toa 
picnic, for a ride, because they enjoy 
their company ? Yet those of us who 
had some experience of childhood, 
however brief, before the 1914-1918 
war must remember being made quite 
welcome by a host of grown-ups who 
had no possible reason for wanting 
to see us -eyond the fact that they, 
quite inexplicably, liked children. 
Our parents, too, all say that they 
were welcomed by their own parents, 
aunts, uncles arid adult friends. My 
mother, when a child, was always 
out visiting grown-ups as well-as 
childish friends, she was taken for 
rides in the doctor's dogcart, out in 


boats by bachelor uncles and so on. 
I, too, had a host of grown-up 
friends, and can remember a con- 
stant succession of social occasions 
in which adults and children seemed 
to mix happily—picnics, walks, visits 
to tea and so on, to say nothing of 
shopping excursions, when the shop- 
people were so kind. These people 
liked children, there was no doubt 
about it. 

What has caused this gradual 
decline in kindly feeling towards 
children? It had begun many years 
ago, but has been accentuated 
sharply during the past decade. 
There may be many reasons but one 
theory seems to be of peculiar in- 
terest and well worth further in- 
vestigation. This is the idea that 
our whole personalities are changing 


owing to a change in our food habits. . ` 


There can be but a brief reference to 
the idea in an-article of this length, 
but for those who are at all inter- 
ested I do most heartily recommend 
a fascinating book, Thoughts on Feed- 
ing by Dr. L. J. Picton, published 
by Faber and Faber. This book 
includes the Medical Testament of 
Chester’s Local Medical and Panel 
Committee. This comprehensive 
book gives us, in a most convenient 
form, a very great deal of informa- 
tion on the effect of feeding habits 
on personality as well as on health. 
There are references to the work of 
Sir Albert Howard and very full 
accounts of many scientific experi- 
ments dealing with focd values and 
nutrition in general. What is more, 
the author gives evidence that should 
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convince any dis nterested reader, 
on the vital imporzance of reformed 
“egriculture. ‘He shows just how 
important is the proper cultivation 
cf the soil and Aow fertilisers affect 
growth and the food value of the 
vegetation. He stows too how im- 
proper cultivation of the soil affects 
animal health and, consequezxtly;,' 
human health. 

It is clear that improper feeding 
habizs (and th> use of devitatised 
and processed fcods which are lack- 
irg in vitamins; stc.) cán cause 


-nferzility in animab and man. This. 


infertility, in the last stages, means 
a complete inability to breed. It is 
also quite possible that improper 
fesding can effect our whole emo- 
. tiona! outlook, anc that, although 
we may still be able to have child-en, 
yet the desire for them is absent and 
the normal reaction towards thern is 
lacking. The normal adult should 
te ready for children, although in 
many circumstances prevented from 
having children of his or her own, 
and an adult attizude of mind would 
show kindly feelings towards young 
creatures in general. 

if cur whole perscnality is altered 
through wrong feeding it is perfectly 
reasonable to suppos? that our emo- 
tional attitudes will de affected first 
of all. The emotions are, surely, 
part cf our mote slementary, or 
bodily heritage.. We may build up 
an elaborate moral code, which will 
prevert us from any crude behavicur 
in the way of cruelty, whereas.those 
less educated are more apt to break 
devn and exhibit their fundamental 
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feelings, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that these fundamental 
feelings of dislike rather than affe¢- 


‘tion or tender regard towards the 


young are becoming more wide-- 


spread. Our food habits have been 
changing very rapidly during the 
past years, more particularly when 


-it comes to our cultivation of the 


soil. Food today is more and more 
cultivated by the use of artificial 
fertilisers. vegetation is becoming 
more anc more a prey to diseases 


and parasites which are in their turn, 


combated by chemical sprays. In 
fact, the whole balance of nature is 
being tampered with. 

Remarkable yields of this and that 
quantity are recorded but little is 
said of the nutritional quality of 
these yields. Those who criticise 
this “ Progress ” are too often brand- 
ed as cranxs, and yet even those who 
feel that mechanisation in farming is 
necessary begin to feel, vaguely, 
that something is wrong somewhere. 

No, >ne will deny that the quality 
of the food we eat affects our bodies, 
so why cannot we go a little further 


and consider its effect on our minds’ 


and personalities ? Many behaviour 
problems might be solved if we went 
back to tke fundamentals of right 
living which must, logically, depend 
on correct food habits. It is worth 


thinkirg over in the hope that more. 


light may be shed on this problem 
by those who are in a position to 
watch different peoples. Incident- 
ally, in the book on feeding, Doctor 
Picton gives an example of rats fed 
on a diet used by the Sikh people, 
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and shows how excellent the results the Sikhs feel towards their children 
were. It would be interesting to and just how their family pattern is 
hear, from a first-Land observer, how formed. ' f 


ELIZABETH CROSS 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


[ Miss Elizabeth Cross’s reference in her closing paragraph to the Sikh 
diet and its possible bearing on the problem she has been considering above 
prompted us to seek the reaction of a prominent Sikh educationist, Principal 
Teja, Singh of the Khalsa College, Matunga, Bombay. We print his views 


below.—ED. ] 


The article of Miss Cross has left 
me unconvinced. The evidence she 
produces for the indictment of 
parents for their lesser clinging to 
their children shows only a trans- 
formation in the care they bestow 
on them. This is the age of the 
child and its welfare. The test of 
civilisation used to be the care for 
women. Now it is the care for chil- 
dren. In Russia the State has taken 
over much of the duty towards 
children which used to belong to 
parents. The same thing is happen- 
ing in other civilised countries, where 
the child’s upbringing is no longer 
left entirely to the idle coddling of 


parents but society in general has” 


begun to share this grave respon- 
sibility. 
Childhood is no longer considered 
an age of stupid nothingness, to be 
whiled away in embracing and kiss- 
ing, but is looked upon as a period 
of the greatest importance. Nobody 
ever studied childhood and its prob- 
lems so carefully as now. Even 


Shakespeare did not know what to dc 
with children. His little Mamilliuses. 
Macduffs and Edwards talk like 
grown-ups. Even biographers of 
saints and prophets make them talk 
in childhood like wise adults. Tc 
most of them childhood is totally 
denied, as if it were a stage of life 
noted for nothing but puling and 
whimpering. Good and great men 
are supposed to have had no child- 
hood. Guru Nanak and Buddha 
are given no childhood. It is omit- 
ted from the story of Christ. Col- 
eridge says that he never had anv 
childhood, and what unhealthy man- 
hood he had as a result | 

It is only recently that the child 
has come into his own. He is 
endowed with his own personality, 
claiming our attention for his owa 
sake, and getting his due as a being 
at least as significant as any growr- 
up. This is the reason why h:s 
nursery, his pram, his school, h:s 
picture-books and his play have ac- 
quired so much importance. Th:s 
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ts the reason tha: the task af his 
aptringing—as that of a prince—has 
grown beyond the capacity of his 
parents and is being entrusted more 
end more to a well-equipped school, 
which to serve its true purpose must 
become a second home. It is not that 
the parents have kecome less fond of 
kim only his care has become more 
iavclved and more responsiblé, and 
requires to be placed in more expert 
hands. 


I agree, however, with Miss Cross 
that in some cases in the West there 
is scme wearing off of affection in 
pareats on account of changed ccndi- 
tions in modern life. Too much gov- 
„erty and squalor Co not encourage 
atfeccion. Well-fed and healthy 
clildren invite more love from 
grow.-ups. 

_ Food does have something to do 
with the formation of the ‘mind. In 
old Eindu books food is divided -nto 
' Setvic, Rajasic and. Tamastc kinds. 
The Saivic or true kind of food pro- 
motes healthy feelings and thougats, 
and the Tamasic oc dark kind of 
food gives gloomy and viridictive 
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thoughts. In this way food plays a 
great pa-t in developing or retarding 
our affections.- 

The S-kh food is supposed to be 
the most nourishing kind of food in 
India. It consists of wheaten bread, 
butter, lassi (a preparation of churn- 
ed milk) and vegetables, varied 
now and then with meat. It gives 
good heelth and plenty of healthy 
normal affections. The Sikh parents 
love thei- children, and the modern 
conditions have not diminished their 
love. Only mothers do not want to 
have mary children, and they take 
care to space them properly, so that 
they may have health enough to 
look after them. Still more daugh- 
ters die anong them than sons, who 
seem to have more care from their 
parents. Mothers bestow much at- 
tention or. the toilette of their sons, 
who are decked out like girls and 


are taker out with great pride. | 


Educated parents, however, are 
as fond of their daughters as 
of their sons. Only their love is less 
foolish and more wise. 


TEJA SINGH 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA * 


It is with great pleasure that we 
recommend Mr. Jennings’s great work 
on Buddhism to the public. He has 
sifted the essence from the chaff, and 
presented the teaching of Buddha 
more or less in the words of Buddha 
himself. This teaching is not divorced 
from the life of Buddha. What Mr. 
Jennings has presented is the living 
Buddha, moving among men and him- 
self living what he taught. Even an 
outsider, of a different persuasion, 
cannot fail to fall in love with this 
historical Buddha, and come under the 
influence of his austere and yet most 
human and kindly personality. The 
book may truly be said to be pattern- 
ed on the Christian Bible where the 
life of Christ and his teaching are 
intermingled and reinforce each other. 
Only there is nothing supernatural or 
miraculous to lend a false halo to the 
completely human Buddha. 

Buddha is touched quite in a human 
way by the suffering, disease, old age 
and death inherent in all life. He 
seeks deliverance from this. This is 
for him the problem of all problems. 
He has no guide or guru. He does 
not believe in any scriptural revela- 
tion of a supernatural being like a 
personal God. His, only guides are 
reason and the earnestness of his own 
purpose. 

He seeks deliverance, not only for 
himself but for all life. When the light 


} 
dawns upon him, he can no longer sit 
quiet and enjoy a kind of personal 
blessedness. He goes out to teach and 
to deliver. For him all life is one. 
His message is essentially ethical, not 
metaphysical. 


The things which knowingly I have not 
announced to you are more, and those which 
I have announced are few....[The former] 
are without profit, are not concerned with 
the essentials of the holy-life, and do not 
lead to detachment, to absence of passion, to 
cessation, to tranquillity, to tighest knowl- 
edge, to fall enlightenment, to Peace. 


(p 555) 


Mr. Jennings has tried to construct, 
on the basis of the sifted Pali texts, 
the consistent teaching of the real 
Buddha in his Introduction and the 
various appendices. His views appear 
most plausible. He distinguishes an- 
cient Buddhism from later accretions 
by a simple test,—there is no individ- 
ualistic karma in the former. Neither 
is the individual reborn (which is the 
view of popular Hinduism ), nor is his 
karma communicated at the time of 
his death to another individual wha 
may be said to step into his shoes 
(which is the view of later Buddhism). 
The karma is not annihilated either. 
The good and the bad consequences of 
what we do continue inexorably, and 
they may be said to infect the body 
politic or, more generally, humanity at 
large. 





* The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha. 
from the orizinal Pali and edited by J. G. 
University Press, London. 42s) 


A Collection of Histoncal Texts translated 
JENNINGS, (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxfori 
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Ic is all the werld ..that suffers or gains 
by the deeds, words and thonghts cf every 
fleeting individuality that manifests for a 
brief life-time the prenomenon of separate 
seing. (P 573) 


There is such a thing as collective 
karma. This view of karma follows 
necessarily fron Buddha’s teaching 
that thereʻis no p2rmanent soul—the 
doctrine of at-afa (not-Self). All 
cndividuality is transient and of the 
nature of the rot-Self. 


Whether Buddhism in its derial of 
rebirth and its msistence upon collect- 
ive karma is a kind of reformed 
Brahminism, as Mr Jennings suggests, 
is, however, another question. Bud- 
dhism does not Jeny personal respon- 
sibility for our actions. If there is such 
personal responsibility, then personal 
self-identity is a nesessary presupposi- 
tion. The Hindu doctrine is more 
consistent in this respect. The personal 
self-identity mar not be real, but only 
ilusory, and yet. it is a necessary 
presupposition for :he sense of moral 
responsibility. 

According to Vedanta, there is a 
confusion of the Sef and the noz-Self 
cit-acit-grantht ). The real Self or dfman 
does not act and is not reborn. But 
tirough our ignorance or error we 
transfer to it the attributes of the 
transient individuality or the ego; and, 
with this false attrikution, there grises 
the appearance of -ndividual respon- 
sibility, individual suffering, indiv:dual 
rebirth and individual liberation: In 
truth, all such language is delusive. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. 
Jennings’s statement that “the illusion- 
ist or idealistic v-ew of life is that of a 
refined egoism szarching for its own 
‘purification.’ (Introduction, p. xvii) 
We have not reeched the truth if we 
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retain any trace of egoism, however 
refined, 

The t.tle of the book suggests that 
there is something in common between 
Buddhism and Vedanta. This is an im- 
portant Soint which has been brought 
out by Mr. Jennings. Buddha was not 
an atheist. He disbelieved only in a 
personal and finite God. Mr. Jennings 
says :— ; 

The somewhat puzzling and difficult word 
amata, which occurs in various parts of the 


Canon, may perhaps be rendered “ the imper-" 


sonal (Eternal).’’ It is this impersonality 
which remains when the personal, super- 
imposed upon the impersonal, perishes. As 
one reads the Suttas one becomes conscious 
that in Gotama’s theory the Soul, though 
individually it 1s transient, is essentially 
divine....(p. 506) 


In other words, Buddha does not 
deny the reality of what we call in 
Vedanta “Brahman,” the Absolute. 


[Where] no origination is perceived, no 
decay ıs p23rceived, no separation from the 
steadfast i3 perceived,—these are the three 
signs of the unity of the uncreated ...When 
thou knowest the destruction of individuality 
thou knowest the uncreated, O Brahman, 

(p. 578) 

Buddha went further. He even 
identified although only indirectly, 
the unity of all life and being with th 
Self or the atman. : 


When one regards all material-form what- 
soever...amd thinks “This is not mine, 
this I am not, this 13s not my permanent self,” 
then one regards it with right insight as it 
really is. ( E. 522) 


The implication is plain that the 


changing and the transient is not my 


real self. The real self can only be that 
which is unborn, unchanging and eter- 
nal, Lastly, it may be noted that the 
joy of liberation is something very 
positive. Nibbana is not negation or 
nothingness. The one who is liberated 
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knows that “ closed is individual exist- 
ence, lived is the holy-life, done is 
what ought to be done, there is noth- 
ing beyond this state.” (p. 70) With 
a slight difference, these are the very 
words in which Vedanta describes the 
feelings of one who has attained to 
moksa, 

The similarity between Buddhism 
and Vedanta 's thus very striking. So 
much is this the case that Sri Sankar- 
acharyya is even regarded as a conceal- 
ed Buddha. But there is an import- 
ant difference about the way. That 
individual and finite existence is the 
root cause of all the sorrow and pain 
of life is common to both systems. 
But how can this individuality be 
eliminated? According to Vedanta, 
the cause of it is mere ignorance; and 
ignorance can only be cancelled through 
right knowledge. Thus knowledge alone 
ts the way. 

According to Buddhism, ignorance 
is only the first hurdle. We wrongly 
take the separate individual for a per- 
manent self that is born and reborn, 
while in fact it ıs impermanent and of 
the nature of the non-self. This igno- 
rance leads to craving (tanha), the 
craving for sense-pleasures, the craving 
for individual existence, the craving 
for super-existence, etc. It is . this 
craving that leads to sorrow. What 
we need therecore is not only knowl- 
edge, but also ethical or altruistic 
activity basec upon that knowledge. 

This method of Buddhism may 


appear more reasonable to some peo- ’ 


ple, as it does to Mr. Jennings. But 
it involves, in our opinion, an inade- 
quate understanding of Vedanta. It 
raises the whole question of the realism 
of Buddhism. Ethics does require a 
realistic metaphysics—the world is real 
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‘and so are other individuals, But is 
such metaphysics consistent with the 
ultimate monism, which is the common 
ground between Vedanta and Bud- 
dhism? Mäāyā-vāda or the theory that 
the world is illusory may be repugnant 
to practical-minded people and to 
common-sense. But the rejection of 
it reduces the ultimate monism of 
Brahman to a myth. Certainly a 
monistic or non-dualistic reality cannot 
exist side by side with a real world and 
a real multiplicity. We cannot have 
it both ways, a real unity and a real 
multiplicity. Mr. Jennings says :— 
Buddhism, which is often regarded as bas- 
ed on the Sankhya philosophy, is rather a 
development of both Vedanta and Sankhya, 
being both monistic and reahstic in that it 


accepts the reality of the visible universe and 
finds a fundamental unifying force in it 


(PP 583-4). 

This is to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
There is no middle position between 
Sankhya and Vedanta, and if Bud- 
dhism stands for such a position, it is 
self-condemned. 

An important question arises, why has 
Buddhism been driven away from its 
homeland? Because it was unortho- 
dox? But Jainism was unorthodox 
too; and yet Jainism continues and 
thrives on the Indian soil. Mr. Jen- 
nings has given a reply which is some- 
what evasive. Where Hinduism has 
encountered other religious philoso- 
phies in prolonged conflict, he writes, 
the reasoned self-transcendence of Buddhism 
has been overcome by the disciplined hier- 
archy of caste and by the fervour of mono- 
theism With other opponents it has met 
and compromised. ( pp. 582-3) 

That Hinduism has triumphed be- 
cause of its caste system and its con- 
sistent monism, is not the whole truth. 
We ourselves can only attempt a guess, 
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Unlike . Jainism, Buddhism combined 
the most orthodox ideas of the Upa- 
nisads, teaching the non-dualism of 
reality, with unorthodox ideas about 
the method of liberation. This tended 
to produce confusion in people’s minds 
and a lack of faith in the scriptures. 
Small wonder, then, that the coacealed 
fce was mercilessly exposed and was 
ultimately driven 2ut from the Land of 
its birth. 

Buddhism was a product of the soil 
and grew out of Hinduism. It accept- 
ed the general ideas then prevalent, 
and then proceeded to change them. 
It accepted the karmic theory and 
then modified it out of shaze. It 
accepted the ultimate unity of being, 
but it was not disposed to car-y this 
belief to its logical conclusion and con- 
fused it with a realistic outlook upon 
things. There cen be nothing but 


praise for Buddhism’s high and noble 
ideals of altruistic conduct, and its 
preaching of love, kindness and com- 
passion for all living beings; but its 
over-ert phasis upon the eightfold path 


or zhe nethod of ethical activity chal- - 


lenzed orthodoxy and brought about 
a revolt and a reaction. 

Mr. Jennings has shown real appre- 
ciation of both Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, vith a certain leaning. towards 
the latt2r. This is quite intelligible 
when w2 compare the wholly rational- 


istiz ottlook of Buddhism with the - 


transcerdentalism of a revealed religion 
like Hmduism. But whatever the 
merits ef ‘the two systems, Mr. Jen- 
nings’s work has been most painstak- 
ing, accurate and thorough. He has 
done a distinct service to the cause of 
Buddhism. 


G. R. MALKANI 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


The very fact that an abridgment of 
Professor Toynbe2’s bulky Sisdy of 
History has been thought désirable is 
evidence of the -esponse which this 
monumental analysis of historical 
growth has found =verywhere. 

Like everything in our time, histori- 
ography is passing through a revolution 
of outlook and approach, The nine- 


teenth century had approached Łistory | 


as a mainly descriptive disciplina, from 
the angle of national politics, waich in 
most cases meant those of the Euro- 
pean nations. -Since then the approach 
and outlook have widened immensely. 
European history has grown tc world 





history, comprising all nations and races 
down tc the “ primitives ” of the jungle 
and of prehistoric periods. The con- 
cepzion of history has expanded from 
political action to economic and social 
proolercs, religious, artistic and literary 
manifes:ations. Historical methods de- 
veloped from sheer description to anal- 
ysis wita the methods evolved in each 
of czhese individual fields of research. 
Earlier er later these discoveries and re- 
interpretations, dispersed in innumer- 
able spacialized studies, had to find 
another synthesis. 

The lest decades have, therefore, seen 
a series of much-discussed attempts at 
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a “ philosophy of history.” Such syn- 
thetic interpretations are, of course, 
not new; they go back to Burckhardt, 
Marx, Hegel, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Bossuet, Macchiavelli, Ibn Khaldun; 
but notwithstanding many excellent 
observations these lacked breadth of 
outlook and of approach. Quite a 
school of historians had therefore dis- 
couraged the resumption of such an 
interpretation of history as unsci- 
entific, because, unlike physics or 
chemistry, historiography has no 
opportunity to check the analysis of 
such complicated processes by simple 
experiments, The very postulate of a 
restriction to completely certain results, 
however, is unscientific because science 
never knows an ultimate certainty. It 
knows at best merely a maximum 
probability, a working hypothesis, 
correct within its limits, but always 


pregnant with illimited undiscovered - 


vistas. Modern natural science has 
achieved amazing discoveries originally 
merely postulated as working hypoth- 
eses, and history can become an analyt- 
ic science only by the same proce- 
dure, provided, of course, the unavoid- 
able gradation between unquestionable 
facts, probabilities and possibilities is 
never lost sight of. 

It is characteristic of all these new 
syntheses that they are in terms of 
world civilizations. The nation has 
proved too small and ephemeral a unit, 
race a protean bastard of feudal preju- 
dices, and mankind one organic unit, 
an inarticulate colossus defying a more 
than superficial analysis. Of the various 
constructions attempted, Kroeber has 
not progressed beyond a statistical 
analysis of phases of development. 
Spengler and his follower H. Piper have 
apprehended behind that periodicity 
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of phenomena a rigid, inexorable des- 
tiny imposed on the individual civiliza- 
tions, and have forced their interpreta- 
tions in order to demonstrate that iron 
mechanism driving each of them in 
lonely isolation. 


Though accepting the same periodic- 
ity of historical types, Toynbee is far 
from such a mystic fatalism. Not 
isolation, but interaction, not fate, but 
challenge and response, not rigid curves 
of evolution, but all the variety of 
success and failure, of arrest after tem- 
porary success, of successful return 
after failure. The laws of history lie 
in man’s own soul, in his creative 
reaction to the problems confronting 
him; tragedy lies in man’s own creation, 
the growing social structure which 
earlier or later defies adaptation and 
breaks up into an imperialism of the 
dominant minority and a “ church ” of 
the proletariat, both seeds for another 
civilization to come. Thus Toynbee’s 
interpretation of human history be- 
comes a picture of the working of ethic 
forces, a vindication not of the moral- 
ity of the obedient child or citizen, or 
of the saint and ascetic, but of creative 
responsibility and maturity. Aware 
of all the tragedies and horrors of 
history, it is, in the last instance, a 
philosophy of optimism and acceptance 
of life. 

Though most fascinating reading, 
Toynbee’s first six volumes dealing with 
the genesis, growth, breakdown and 
disintegration of civilizations, fill more 
than 4,000 pages full of learned foot- 
notes and appendices; and yet they 
represent hardly more than a third of 
the stupendous work envisaged by him. 
How many people can afford the leisure 
to work their way through such an 
encyclopedic survey ? Mr. Somervell’s 
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careful abridgmeat, which hzs the 
approval and blessings of the author, 
cannot be applauded enough. For both 
a too limited, superannuated cutlook 
on history and inability to make sense 
of the recent revolution not only in 
Western civilizat.on, but also in the 


Modern Islam in India: A Social 
Analysis. By WILFRED CAXTWELL 
SmiTH. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 
Revised Edition. 15s. ) ’ 

To write history without assumptions is 
nowadays recognized-as neither posnbie nor 
interesting This present took is definitely 
written from a point of view. I am a Socialist 
with pronounced e-hical convictioas; and I 
believe in the scientific method. 

In his “ Defirition of Terms” the 
author states clearly “the main con- 
scious assumpticns °? from which he 
starts. In the >ropaganda-fed world 
of today this scrupulous honesty 
cannot go unrecognized; the author 
adheres to it from the first paze to the 
last; he does not hesitate to criticize 
any person or ary movement, or even 
a phase in the developmen: of one 
person or one movement. Even the 
great Iqbal does not escape the author’s 
penetrating ‘Social Analys.” His 
analysis of social, political and religious 
trends in modera Islam in India, from 
the days of Sir Sayyid Ahmzd up to 
the winter of =945, is objective and 
dispassionate, end therefore exact; it 
is sympathetic, without being in any 
sense partisan. Very definitely this is 
one of the few recent books of intrinsic 
merit which must be read carefully by 
any one who <eally wants :o under- 
stand the background of zhe sorry 
spectacle that is India today. The first 


part of the book deals with “ Intel- 
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cultura. life of other races with which 
it has œme in contact, are among the 
principal psychological reasons of the 
crisis oi our time. A modern mankind 
needs also a new conception in time 
and space of human civilization. May 
this book serve that end !- 

H. GOETZ 


lectual Movements” in faveur, respec- 
tively of : (x) contemporary British 


culture; (2) Islamic culture of the past ; , 


(3) a new culture of the future: Pro- 
gressive ; and (4) a new culture of the 
future Reactionary. The second part 
deals vith various political movements, 
from Pan-Islamism and Communalism 
to the new “Islamic Nazionalism. ” 
Especially valuable is the author’s 
interpretation of the interaction of 


‘ Muslin movements with contemporary 


non-Muslim movements. In the third 
part is given a very brief account of 
“Some Organized Theological Groups.” 
This may well be dilated upon in the’ 
next edition in view of tke fact that 
the hcld of such groups on the Muslim 
masses is still tremendous. 

The author has had the inestimable 
advartage of close contact with Muslim 
youth and Muslim intellectuals of all 
shades of thought and has brought his 
undotbted powers of close observation 
and shrewd analysis into full play in this 
remarkable book. In fact he has done 
a sigral service to the cause of, dispas- 
sionaze understanding of the contem- 
porary situation in India, and its 
appreciation in the wider context of the 
present explosive world situation, yet’ 
pregrant with idealistic possibilities, 
More careful proof-reading. by the way, 
is caled for in the next edition. 


A. G. CHAGLA 
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DARK CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT * 


The bibliography at the end of this 
book lists over four hundred books on 
the subject of witchcraft, and its con- 
tents suggest that the author is familiar 
with the contents of as many. That 
is the first impression one receives 
from this erudite exposition of that 
mania which seized the people of 
England in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth and continued to inflame dark 
passions and dethrone sound judgment 
for four hundred years. 

Witchcraft may have two parents, 


namely, the dogma of a personal devil | 


as author of all evil and a contender 
with God for supremacy in the Uni- 
verse, which is the central thesis of the 
Manicheans’ co-eternal Satan ; and, for 
other begetter, that lust which seizes 
man in the mass to satisfy his appetite 
for cruelty under whatever social, polit- 
ical or religious cloak may offer. 

With the latter aspect of witchcraft 
this author is not concerned, for he is 
preoccupied with the historical aspects 
of witchcraft and concerned to measure 
the réle of the mania in the articula- 
tion of the Great Rebellion. 

Since witchcraft has ceased to influ- 
ence events outside a few remote 
villages where the evil-wisher is still to 
be found, the caster of spells and the 
vendor of love philtres, the thesis of 
this book has an interest midway be- 
tween the historical and the antiqua- 
rian and is of little value for tomorrow. 
It does, however, serve to remind the 
research student of the importance of 
bringing under review the picture, and 
the whole picture of any period that is 
the subject of historical enquiry. 


London. 15s.). i 


‘ Mr. Trevor Davies comes to no ` 
definite conclusion as to the part of 
witchcraft in the rise of the Common- 
wealth. But his suggestion, and the 
evidence he adduces in support of it, 
constitute a brilliant piece of imag- 
inative research, leaving on the mind of 
the redder the thought that elsewhere, 
unmeasured and forgot, may lie buried 
in the libraries of the world clues to — 
much that is now obscure, or merely 
the subject of speculation on the part 
of the specialist. 

It is a matter of regret that the 
author has not probed further back to 
add a chapter on the origins of witch- 
craft, and in particular, on the influence 
of the Manichean teaching. Nor does 
he deal anywhere with the psychol- 
ogy of his subject, one, surely, full of 
interest to an age which has witnessed 
the rise and fall of Hitlerite Germany, 
with its manifestations of ‘ witch- 
hunting ” under the form of racial hate, 
in turn the,masked expression of that 
latent sadism which disfigures human 
nature when confronted with its own 
infirmities. i 

But even more notable an omission 
is the side-stepping of the central issue,. , 
namely, whether witchcraft is the 
merest mumbo-jumbo or a manifesta- 
tion of the powers of the spirit of evil. 
We leave the book without any knowl- 
edge of the author’s own personal 
opinion here, and it would have been, 
worth having. 

There is a wealth of cases quoted 
and authors are cited extensively in 
these crowded pages; the whale builds 
up in the reader’s mind into a picture 
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ofa humanity bereft. Not least in this 
gallery of fanatics and fanatical crime 
and cruelty is the story, once more 
told here, of the notorious Matthew 
Hopkins, between whose obsessizn and 
the hard-hunting squire and the Jew- 
baiter the psychoiogist may fina some 
element in commoa. 

A word upon the book as object. | 
There is scarcely a pleasant page in 
the 203 and, upon many, a quarter, a, 
third even, of the type area is made 
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up of foot-notes and references. Many 
of these, indeed the majority, could 
with prcpriety have been incorporated 
into the text. As it is, the appearance 
of these pages is repulsive to any reader 
for whom a pleasant page is good breed- 
ing in a book. 

Probebly few books are more stuffed 
with ercdition than The Goldzn Bough: 
yet the-e the foot-note is used spar- 
ingly, and- the page comes pleasantly 
to meet the enquiring eye. 

GEORGE GODWIN 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SUPERMAN * 


In his latest book of Shakeszearian 
interpretation Professor G. Wilson 
Knight gives a penetrating description 
of the poetic process, and also of the 
function of poetry—commonly 30 little 
understood :— 

Poetic language s itself an incarnation, 
not a transcription af thought: it is a seimng 
on truth beyond the writer’s personal think- 
ing through submiss on to the object. Such 
submission conditioms the deepest <¢elf-real- 
isation, since what normally pesses for 
thought is merely 2 cheap currency drawn 
from and touching tne mental cent-ss only; 
and in its terms n> deeply-felt sabjective 
emotion or knowledge can be handed on. 
` Thus, poetry alone can be tristed to 
convey truth. It is probably precisely 
because it has tais power thet it re- 
mains neglected by a world which 
cannot, as Jesus said, receive the Spirit 
cf Truth. Professor Knight's approach 
to poetry and great literature is, 
finally, the only type of “ criticism ” of 
value, since it alone works from within, 
from the source of artistic creation. 
An essay in this volume on the writing 
of Pericles recal.s Professor <night’s 





remarkzble analysis of the creating of 
Macbet?. in one of his earlier books, 
Principles of Shakespeartan Production. 
In discounting the mental centres, in 
the refsrence to thought zs “ cheap 
currency, ” he is near the teachings of 
Easterr philosophy, where the mind is 
equated with Avidya. Unless fertilis- 
ed by the deeper self, it is ignorant 
and destructive. 


- « Ths crown of life ” is wisdom, and 
Prospe-o, in the finest essay of the 
collection, “ The Shakespeazian Super- 
man,” is seen not only as Shake- 
speare’s creative self, but as a “ god- 
man, or perhaps the god-in-man...the 
accomplished personification of that su- 
per-state hinted in Hamlet, but which 
Hamle: himself never attains.” Con- 
ceivab y, the creative self of the great 
artist ss the ‘‘superman ’’; it remains 
to ive that superhumanity, a very 
different matter. ,Hamlet had ac- 
quired through suffering the power 
to see deep into life, but not deep 


‘enough. There is a stage in inner 


* The Crown cf Life. By G. Witson Kniout. {Ozford University Press, London, 18s. ) 
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development when the consciousness 
producing sharpened vision becomes a 
grave danger, and unless the transition 
to the further stage is successfully 
effected, madness and death can ensue. 
But since in this evolution to a higher 
consciousness lie the seeds of super- 
humanity, the risk has to be taken. 
Prospero passed to the stage beyond 
suffering, and became a sage, transcend- 
ing the delusive and destructive ego. 
Here again we are implicitly directed 
to the wisdom of the East, though 
actually, in every age and race, the 
“supermen ” are working towards the 
same end, and the creative self of 
every great artist holds the master- 
key. Both the wisdom of the ages 
and the spirit of true religion transcend 
all geographical and racial boundaries, 


Am I My Brother's Keeper? By 
ANANDA :K. CoomaraswamY. (The 
John Day Company, Asia Press, New 
York. $2.25 ) 

The pains taken by Robert Allerton 
Parker .in his Introduction to these 
collected essays, and by the publishers 
in their blurb, to dissociate Mr. 
Coomaraswamy’s philosophy from 
“the pseudo-occultism and syncretic 
theosophistry that are volatilized by 
the self-appointed prophets of the 
‘cults,’’’ are supererogatory. It is as 


. obvious that it has no connection with 


the phantasies of pseudo-theosophy as 
that it is in general in striking harmony 
with Madame Blavatsky’s restatement 
of the “ Perennial Philosophy. ” 

Modern civilisation with its false 
values, its ‘‘ blind faith in literacy, ” 
its illusion oi progress and its frenzy 
of proselytising to the very institutions 
that have bred calamity, holds no 
glamour for him. “ Yaur ‘Christian’ 
civilisation is ending in disaster—and 
you are bold enough to offer it to 
others!” 
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and Mr. Knight wisely calls attention 
to Shakespeare’s use of Christian 
phraseology as “smplemental to his 
purpose’ as “great Apollo,” “great 
Nature” and “ pantheism " were also. 
In their breadth of apprehension, the 
greatest poets cannot submit to any 
narrow religious sect, but must, like 
Ramakrishna, “ belong ” to all relig- 
ions. 

Similarly, in the last paragraph of 
the book, there is more than a hint 
that Shakespeare may have been in- 
tuitively working towards that “ great- 
er peace, ” a world-peace transcending 
nationalism, which his own nation has 
at last to serve in a world where a true 
brotherhood ‘of man is recognised as 
the only hope for the survival of 
humanity. 

DALLAS KENMARE 


There is “a modernised, uprooted 
East with which the West can compete ” 
but only with the East ‘‘that has 
never attempted to survive by bread 
alone ” can the West co-operate. ‘‘ Our 
mortal part, ” he writes, “ can survive 
‘by bread alone,’ but ‘it is by the 
Myth that our Inner Man is fed. ” 

The backward East, ın so far as it is still 
“ backward,” is very much happier, calmer, 
and less afraid of life and death than the 
‘forward '’ West has ever been or can be. 

As it is the West which has turned 
from the metaphysics which “ still 
survives as a living power” in that 
unspoiled East, the West must make 
the first move towards rapprochement. 


Incidentally, Mr. Coomaraswamy 
casts a doubt upon the anthropologists’ 
assumption that “ primitive ” peoples’ 
peculiarities are of local origin. They 
may, he suggests, be “ provincial or 
peripheral survivals of theories held by 
some or all of the more sophisticated 
communities from which the primitive 
peoples may have declined. ” 


E.M. H 
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Muslim ‘Coniribation to Geography. 
By Naris AHMAD, M.A. (Muhemmad 
Ashraf, Lahore. Re. 1/8} 

This small bcok attempts to d2scribe 
in a concise end sometimes, in an 
unduly compressed manner,'the work 
that was done by Muslim scientists in 
the realm of zeozgraphy. The geog- 
rapher as such. hardly existed prior to 
the nineteenth century and the Muslim 
‘scientists who aave contributeé most 
to geography are :hose on whom the 
claims of other departments of science 
and learning are al-eady well establish- 
ed. “the most outstanding of these is 


Al-Biruni and an appendix summarises. 


Al-Biruni’s descrip:ion of India. 

The book commences with a general 
survey and then the main part is 
divided into thre2 chapters Leaded 
“ The Geographers,” ‘‘ Cartography” 
and “ Astronomical and Mathematical 
Geography.” The chapter on the 
Geographers is a mere list of names; the 
author should have confined himeelf, in 
this small work, <o mentioning and 
describing the work of a few leading 
Geographers, waich would have been 
not only more readable but also more 


Jane Boyd Ases Questions and Thanks 
Mrs. Hester Dowden. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Londor. Gd, ) 

It is hard to take seriously accounts 
of after-death states which so s<spic- 
iously resemble objective conditions, 


Surely it stands to reason that states. 


after death can be no less subjective 
than one’s consciousness in sleep. This 
Summerland runs true to form with 
minor embellishments like halos for 
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informative. The more interesting por- 
tions of zhe book are those dealing with 


Cartogrephy and Astronomical and 


Mathematical Geography. - 

The Muslims came surprisingly near 
measuring: the true circumference of 
the earta, and the view that the earth 


was.spherical was widely held, though 
no proo: of its shape that could be | 


called scientific had been discovered. 


The work of the extraordinary Arab 


navigators is mentioned. Long prior 
to ard all through the-middle ages 
there was extensive trade and inter- 
course between the Muslim centres and 
the Far East, through the Indian Ocean 
and the China Sea. There is little 
doubt that fairly accurate charts of 
these areas existed and were extensive- 
ly used. It is surprising ard unfor- 
tunate that no specimens of them have 
come to light., There was no doubt 
an element of secrecy about these 


.charts, which were handed dcwn from 


father to son, and the secrets were kept 
within the same family or guild, and 
this has srobably been the reason why 
none of the charts have come down 


‘to us. 


\ , Sair F. B. TYABJI 


nurses’ caps; a B.B.C. “but of a dif- 
ferent type, which is somewhaz promis- 
ing; a dsturbing obsession with the 
value of time, from which one might 
reasonab_y expect release by death; 
and—most depressing—medsums, more 
accurate and highly honoured, for 


communication with the next higher 


‘Sphere! The style is early adolescent 
and platicudinous. 


E. M. H. 
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Sri Aurobindo Circle : Third Number. 
(Sri Aurobindo Circle, Nair Hospital 
Compound, Bombay. Rs. 5/8 ) 

This valuable miscellany of poems, 
letters and literary criticism makes 
good solid reading, all centring round 
the literary work and teaching of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose. ‘It opens with the 


first canto of Book II of his epic poem, ' 


Savitri. In magnificent blank-verse 
reminiscent of Milton and Shelley Sri 
Aurobindo explains the upsurge of the 
Spirit-Self in matter. Selected “ Pray- 
ers and Meditations of the- Mother” 
make moving reading. Her message 
“To the Women of the World ” stresses 
‘the need for awakening the intuition. 

The new school of mystic poetry 
which has grown round the central 
figure of Sri Aurobir.do is next present- 
‘ed. Poems by Nirodbaran, Sethna, 
Dilip Kumar Roy and others all 
breathe sincerity of spiritual effort and 
intensity of poetic perception. 

Eight valuable letters of Sri Auro- 
‘bindo’s follow. In masterly limpid 
prose a dignified example of contro- 
versial writing is provided, in the 
course of which important conceptions 
of Sri Aurobindo’s are lucidly explain- 
ed. Any spiritual aspirant will find 
considerable help in Letter III, wherein 
valuable practical advice is given by a 
master of yoga. The last letter, on 
“ Greatness and Beauty in Poetry, ” is 
a remarkable exposition of the meaning 
of inspiration. This section is the most 
valuable for its stimulating effect. 

The volume contains, besides, a series 
of articles by writers belonging to the 
Aurobindo Circle. Haridas Chaudhury 
gives a cogent and informative account 
of the system of Integral Yoga as prac- 
tised and expounded by Sri Aurobindo; 
the main feature is not the mere real- 
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isation of the Divine but a transforma- 
tion of the nature, by a special tech- 
nique, in order to manifest the Divine. 
The steps are clearly explained, in con- 
trast to other systems. The short letter 
by Pavitra, written under direction, 
gives an insight into Sri Aurobindo’s 
work as a practical teacher of Yoga. 

Nolini Kanta Gupta, in an article on 
“ Poetry in the Making, ” analyses the 
respective parts played by spontaneous 
creation and self-consciousness in good 
poetry ; the poet needs the breath from 
higher altitudes, a spontaneity of 
vision. 

K. D. Sethna expounds the special 
achievement of Sri Aurobindo asa poet 
who has wielded blank-verse with great 
success, though the frankly adulatory 
tone of the essay is likely to take away 
from its value as literary criticism. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar makes a 
study of one of Sri Aurobindo’s greatest 
poems, Ahana, explains the metrical 
skill displayed in the successful hand- 
ling of the hexameter and expounds the 
symbolism of the poem as embodying 
a vision and a dream. He considers 
Ahana the Gita of Sri Aurobindo’s 
teachings. 

Kapali Sastry, with a wealth of 
Vedic learning, works out the Mystic 
Quartette, the fourfold nature of the 
human being. 

Taken as a whole the volume gives 
a cross-section of the varied and valu- 
able work done by the great seer, Sri 
Aurobindo, and his circle oi followers. 
One may not accept the tributes by 
the disciples at their face value, but 
there is no gainsaying that Sri Auro- 
bindo is one of the major factors in the 
renaissance of India. A study of the 
volume will amply repay the reader, 

i D. GURUMURTI 
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Nervotts Disorders and Character: A 
Study in Pastoral Psychology and 
Psychotherapy. Ey Jonn G. McKen- 
ZIE, M.A., D.D. (George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., London. 5s.) 

Psychoneuroses “have their roots 
in character-defect,’’ declares. Dr. 
McKenzie in these Tata Lectures, deliv- 
ered at Manchester College, Oxford, in 

-1g44. It is not frastrations that make 
neurotics, but reactions to them. 
Neurotics, he show's, are such not from 
lack of intelligence but from refasal to 
perceive their own mental processes. 
The faults they will not recognise in 
themselves they think others have. 
They rationalise their actions by giving 
themselves good reasons which are not 
the true reasons. He has not succeed- 
ed in showing the value of psycho- 
analysis to outweigh its dangezs, but 
he has proved the need of hones? self- 
examination. : 

Dr. McKenzie makes out an excellent 
case for the importance to mental 
health of a sounc philosophy =f life, 
though Pastoral Psychology, begging 
the question of apparent injustice and 
encouraging acceptance of one’s own 
weakness and reliance on an outside 
God, cannot suppl? it. A constructive 


Mozari—His Character, His Work. 
By ALFRED EINSTEIN, translated by 


ARTHUR MENDEL and NATHAN BRODER. 


(Cassell and Co., Ltd., London. 21s.) 

To lovers of Mozart Dr. Alfred 
Eiastein’s book skould prove worthy 
of study. The author’s reverence for 
Mozart does not overbalance his crit- 
ical judgement. He portrays Mozart 
the man faithfully: and it is a depres- 
sing picture! To balance it, Mozart 
was an absolute genius as a musician, 
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suggestion offered is that theré are in 
man two centres from which to react, 
one whclly moved by inclinations, one 
by will, the latter being the “ real self ” 
which * cannot be coerced” and is 
“ the, firal arbiter. ” 

Eringing behaviour tendencies under 
self-con:rol, Dr. McKenzie writes, “is 
the solution of moral problems. ”’ Only 
the fully mature individual, with all 
his menial processes and drives under 
conirol, “directed by adult demands 
and adult ends, ” is fully adjusted to 
life. The rest of us, mature perhaps 
in certa.n aspects, may be adolescent 
or infantile in our weaknesses. 

I: is well to stress love of good more 
thar avoidance of evil. An oppressive 
sense of guilt is obviously morbid, but 
surely it is wiser to recognise errors ag 


debts incurred to the law of cause and 


effect, to be offset by countervailing 
action, than to live in a fool’s paradise 
of tnearned “absolution, ” which en- 
couzages man to go and sin again. 

The took will do a further disservice 
if the dread it inculcates of “ repres- 
sion ” of undesirable tendencies encour- 
ages the fallacy that entertaining evil 
thoughts, under however firm denial of 


expzession, can fail to pollute character, 


E. M. H, 


possessed of an unerring judgment on 
music and musicians and gifted with a 
perfect dramatic sense. There is’ a 
curbus disconnection between the 
events m Mozart’s life and Mozart’s 
music. : 
Dr. Einstein’s commendable pene- 
traton and analysis, his thorough 
kno wledze and his constructive treat- 
mert erable him to present the life 
and work of his subject im a manner 
that is illuminating to the serious 
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student. This book is no light read- 
ing. Only a Mozart enthusiast and a 
knowledgeable one at that, could read 
through in detail Dr. Einstein’s master- 
ly treatment cf Mozart’s music. The 
book has a gocd index but would have 
gained considerably if the musical 
illustrations ir the text were in larger 
print. 

Mozart’s key-note seems to have 
been perfection. Whatever the subject, 
the composer’s genius clothed it in the 
right musical form and gave it perfect 
expression, The person who could 
play the clav-er so beautifully at the 
age of four, and compcse perfect little 
pieces from the age of six onwards, 
was an unusual being. He accepted 
the tradition of his day. He did not 
seek to be a musical Prometheus but 
was content to let what divine light 
illumined him. shine steadfastly. Not 
all his music, therefore, was written 


Logic for the Millions. By A. E. 
MANDER. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. $3.00. ) 

By its lucid and non-technical ex- 
position, this book creates an interest 
in the principles and problems of Logic 
and may be recommended to the stu- 
dent and the general reader. Even 
the science of Logic, said F. H. 
Bradley, is in motion; we seem to- 
forget this; and we continue to teach 
the old Aristotelian logic in the old 
way. How much of the Aristotelian 
Logic is to be retained and how much 
is to be combined with modern develop- 
ments in Logic is not easy to determine 
without experimenting. But the top- 
ics discussed in Mander’s ten chapters, 
such as ambiguity of language, be- 
liefs, observazion and evidence, general- 
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for eternity. Out of his vast output of 
instrumental works, ońly four or five 
symphonies, a dozen or so of the 
quartets, a dozen of the piano sonatas 
and a few other works are monu- 
mental. His piano concertos mark the 
peak of his achievement and almost 
all of them belong to the first rank. In 
his operatic works, he is, of course, a 
supreme master. 

To read Mozart’s life makes one 
unhappy. Fate dealt meanly with him. 
Why did she cast tke events of his life 
in a petty mould—ensnared by the 
intrigues of petty women, the victim 
of the jealousy and fraudulence of 
small characters, cursed by stark pov- 
erty and deprived of the position due 
to his genius? Yet Mozart produced 
immortal music. One's heart aches for 
Mozart but‘ gives thanks to God for 
sending him without whom our world 
would have been the poorer. 

P. D. M. 


ization, explanation, theories, deduct- 
ive reasoning, fallacies in reasoning, 
cover most of the topics with which 
the general reader should be acquaint- 
ed if he is to be a “ skilled ” reasoner. 
In the discussion of terms that do not 
denote extstence, I would include a 
brief discussion of the ‘‘theory of 
descriptions.” But I agree with the 


-general plan and purpose of Mander’s 


book and with his thesis that thinking 
is “ skilled” work, that we are all 
capable of it, but that it cannot be 
learnt without practice. It is true, as 
Mander says, there is “ need for clarity 
in modern life ” ; I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that “ clarity ” in modern 
life is dependent upon “sanity” in 
modern life. 


v 


N. A. NIKAM 
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Russia Is No Riddle. By ECMUND 
STEVENS. (Central Book Depot, 
Allahabad. Rs. 5/-) 

The author is an American wer-cor- 
respondent who has lived six years in 
Russia, including the years of the War, 
and has a Russian wife. His main 
purpose in this book is to intarpret 
Russia to Americars in such a way as 
to bring about understanding and 
friendship between the two countries. 
What he records B what he h-mself 
gathered, saw and heard during his 
stay and extensive travels in Russia. 
Innumerable incideits are graphically 
described, leaving zhe reader to form 
his own impressions, Fluent in Rus- 
sian, he accomparied Churchill to 
Moscow from Cairo as the latter's in- 
torpreter. 

He covers in this book his vis:ts to 
var-devastated areas and German- 
occupied territories in Russia, to 
_ Teheran where he went as press cor- 
raspondent for the conference of the 
Big Three, to Kharkov where he 
attended the trial amd hanging of war- 
criminals, to Roumania, and tc the 
United States’ air bases in the Ukraine. 

Nor does he omit to tell us some- 
thing about social Hfe in Russia. the 
new attitude to marriage, divorce, 
parenthood and family life, tolerance 


The Tables of the Law. By THOMAS 
Mann. (Secker and Warburg, London. 
Ics. 6d. ) 

A reader who first meets Thomas 
Mann in the course of reading this 
small book may be at a loss to under- 


stand how he achieved so high a, 


reputation or how he could possibly 
heve won the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1929. The book (published 
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of religion and the like. 

He explains various important meas- 
ures such as Russia’s new policy of 
decentralisation which confers self- 
determination on its member states in 
regac-d to their foreign affairs, the 
Finrish peace negotiations and the 
attitude of Russia towards Poland, 


Japa, Germany, Italy, Britain and 


the U.S.A. In regard to what to an 
outsider looks very much like imperial- 


ism, our author assures us that Russia’ 


is not interested in acquiring new 
territory but only in safeguarding her- 
self from attack by hostile nations. 
He is convinced also that it will take 
some decades for her to rebuild what 
has heen destroyed in the last war, so 
that she will not ‘easily rush into 
another war in the near future. 

Ths book is opportune, as now more 
than ever it is necessary for us to 
understand Russia and her policies 
sympathetically. While appreciating 
our <uthor’s attempt from this point 
of visw, one wishes that he had less 
hatred for the Germans. He appears 
also to be full of prejudice against the 
Japamese. In the post-war world there 
is much need to wipe out bitterness 
and -ll-w:ll. Otherwise there can be 
no peace, 

BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


in a Limited Edition) is a retelling of 
the siory of Moses, aud the Bible 
stories are retold in a style much too 
najve for the Children’s Hour. Mann, 
moreover, treats the Mosaic wonder- 
workings from a rationalistic view. 
The waters were divided, so that the 


Israelites might pass over, because the. 


wind sudcenly blew from a changed 
quarter. The manna was “a sugary 
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tomentum, round and small, looked 
like coriander seed and like bdellium, 
and was highly perishable.” Aaron’s 
Rod was a serpent which, being con- 
stricted about the neck, became rigid. 
Small children would probably prefer 
less rationalism: adult readers would 
certainly prefer a less naive style. 

The new publishers advertise ‘‘ the 
richly evocative prose of Thomas 
Mann.” The best that I can do is to 
give the reader some samples. (1) 
“How great was their bewilderment ! 
They were not even allowed to cut 
their faces in mourning, not even al- 
lowed to tattoo themselves a little bit. 
They realised now what it meant by 
the invisibility of God. It meant 
great privation, this business of being 
in league with Jahwe.” (2) Moses, 
rebuked for taking a black concubine, 
says ‘‘ What God has commanded me 
to be I am. How ugly of you, how 
very ugly, that yoa envy my pleasure 
and my relaxation on the breasts of 


Is the Roman Catholic Church a 
Secret Society ? A Correspondence with 
the Late Cardinal Hinsley and Others 
About Parental Rights. By Joun V 
Sımcox. ( Watts and Co., London. 2s.) 

This small book, two editions of 
which appeared in 1946, is a danger- 
signal from within the Church ranks. 
Dr. Simcox, a Roman Catholic priest, 
for over twenty vears Professor at an 
ecclesiastical seminary, makes a brave 
stand for Truth against Authority. He 
protests against Churchmen’s misrepre- 
senting Church doctrine in propaganda 
for parental rights in the education 
campaign of 1942-43. Meeting evasion 
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the Ethiopian. For it is no sin before 
God, and there is no prohibition among 
all the prohibitions which he gave to 
me which says that one may not lie 
with an Ethiopian. Not that I know 
of.” (3) “It is very strange and 
peculiarly embarrassing if you are on 
the point of breaking out into a rage 
and the Lord takes the words out of 
your mouth and himself breaks out 
much more mightily than you yourself 
could have done it (stc).” (4) “I 
shall not go before them, ” said God, 
“to lead them into the land of their 
fathers. Do not ask this of me—I 
cannot depend on my patience. I am 
a jealous God and I flame up, and you 
shall see one day I shall forget myself 
and T shall devour them altogether. ” 

The Bible narrative is at least digni- 
fied and never ridiculous. Let me add 
that the book has been very badly 
proof-read as the publisher will recog- 
nise if ht turns to page 38, ae 8, or tc 
page 24, line TI. 


CLIFFORD Bar 


of his open inquiry whether the Church 
recognised the “ moral right” of non- 
Catholics to bring up their children im 
“religious error, ” he apparently resign- 
ed his duties as a priest in protest. 

All due honour to the moral courage . 
of Dr. Simcox and his supporter Mı. 
Warren Sandell, but they do not cha~ 
lenge the Church’s actual teaching 01 
the point, which seems as dangerous 
as the deception charged. Quotatiors 
included show one “infallible ” Pope, 
Gregory XVI, describing ‘liberty of 
conscience” for all as “madness.” 
Pope Leo XIII pronounced it “ quire 
unlawful” to defend or grant “ uncon- 
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ditional freedom of thought; of speech, 
of writing or of worship, as if these 
vere so many rights given by. nature 
z0 man.” Couple these with the 
Droclamation of Pope Pius IX tkat 
“outside the Apostolic Roman Church 
mo one can be saved” and the stage 
seems set for another Inquisit:on if 
the Church is ever in sufficient power. 
Meantime, expediency may, as Pope 
Leo XIII conceded it sometimes does, 
cictate the Church’s not forbidding 


Lights on the Upanishads. By T. V. 
KAPALI Sastry. (Sri ` Aurobindo 
L-brary, Madras. Rs. 2/-) 


Mr. Sastry interprets the Upanishads,- 


perticularly the important Vidyas of 
the Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka 
in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s meta- 
pkysics and his Integral Yoga. The 
traditional view that the Upaniskads 
are more important than the ritualistic 
sections of the Vedas ( the mantras and 
the Brahmanas) is not accepted. The 
Upanishads, according to Aurobirdo, 
are not mere books of wisdom but are 
psrchological and ethical disciplines 
for the attainment of spiritual real'sa- 
tioa. They are not 
“phibbsophical speculations of the intellzct- 
jal kind, a metaphysical analysis which 
labours to define notions, to select ideas and 
disc-iminate those that are true, to support 


the nind in its intellectual preferences by its 
dialectisal reasoning ” 


Jn the contrary, the Upanishads 


r 


“ public authority to tolerate what is 
at variance with truth and justice. ” 
Apparently the best-protection against 
an ‘infallible’? Church bent on soul- 
saving is its minority status. 

A hopeful note is struck, however, 
in the speech of a Catholic layman, 
Raymond Winch, upholding con- 
science as supreme and repudiating 
the Church’s working through the tem- 


poral power. 
E. M. H. 


are the creation 

“of a revelatory and intuitive mind and its 
1lumined experience and all their substance, 
structure, phrase, imagery, movement are 
determined by and stamped with this original 
character, ’’ 


Mr. Sastry argues that the Upan- 


ishads are not a radical/departure from 


” Vedic thought, but 


“a continuation and development and to a 
certain extent an enlarging transformation 
in‘the sense of bringing out into open expres- 
sion all that was held covered in the symbolic 
Vedic speech as a mystery and a secret. ”' 


All the chapters except one have 
already appeared in the journal devot- 
ed to the study of Aurobindo, The 
Advent, under the title “ Readings 
from the Upanishads.” Mr. Sastry’s 


exposition combines panditic profund- ' 


ity with deep devotion ‘to his guru 
Aurobindo’s interpretation of the 
Upanishads. 
P. NAGARAJA RAo 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE SIKHS :.. A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION ” 


I.—EY JOHN CLARK ARCHER 


Thank you for the copy of THE 
ARYAN PATH of April 1947. The book- 
review which Teja Singh contributes 
takes me by considerable surprise. My 
book was not “writter. in a hurry ”, 

-nor can it be accounted for by “a 
couple of months at Amritsar. ” This 
1s a most un ust observation. It took 
seven years to compose this volume. 
My acquaintance with India began in 
a personal way in 1908, and Sikhs were 
among the Indians with whom I enjoy- 
ed contacts. I had intimate relations 
with the Sikhs during World War I in 
Irag and elsewhere. I lived in India 
several years to star: with. I have 
been a student of things Indian during 
forty years India is for me far from 
“a strange land,” nor are her people 
“strange” to me. 

The book is not intended to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the Sikhs, I 
sketch their history in minimum 
fashion as an outline of the compar- 
ative study. I am using Sikhism as a 
field within the scope of my professor- 
ship of comparative religion.’ In so far 
as the Sikhs as such are concerned, I 
have at hend all the necessary sources 
for their history and religion, together 
with unlimited materials on India as a 
whole. I could show Teja Singh stores 
of material beyond anything he himself 
has ever dealt with. 

There are mistakes. slips, etc. in the 
book. I alone must bear the respon- 
sibility for what the book contains, for 


it is my work and none other’s. Only 
after its publication have I consulted 
others about it. I am sorry Teja Singh 
had not read the book before I visited 
him in Bombay last September. Our 
time together was spent, instead, on his 
own research, in which, as I discovered, 
he has recourse to some very dubious 
historical procedure. Incidental his- 
torical items are of less account than 
the trends and explanations of general 
situations, The mistakes in my book 
have very little bearing, if any, upon 
the general thesis which is developed. 
Teja Singh, it appears, has failed com- 
pletely to comprehend the objective of 
the volume. For one thing he took it 
to be a history of the Sikhs (thus his 
Macaulay-mindedress, as he terms it ). 
For another thing, he over-emphasises 
the marginal errors. But eyen so, he 
indulges, I fear, in some extreme 
hyperbole when he intimates that 
“ mistakes of fact ” may be “ found oa 
almost every page.” 

I am prepared to offer corrections 
for many pages, including 14 (correc:- 
ed in part by p. 174), 23 (the Clock 
Tower lis gone), 24 ( Iraq, not Persia), 
33 (Kaka was not of Atari stock), 43 
(not |tashdid, but tashahhad), 65 
(Nankana for Rayapur ), 96 ( Batala is 
east of Amritsar), roo (rasulullah, ef. 
pp. 43, 99), 188 (mine years), IJI 
(thirty-three), 195 (“as well as,” in 
place of “instead of”), 199 (Ear 
Gobind for Teg Bahadur), 225 ( Dhir 
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Mal, etc. shoud be deleted; Har 
Gobind for “him” in line 20), 227 
(sirgum, or hair-plucked), 232 ( delete 
“wife and” frcm line 10), 235-236 
(sev eral geograpt ical corrections ), 280- 
281 (delete “and the Masandis ” and 
“and Gobind Singh”), 283 (tllustra- 
tion is taken from a’ gurdwara now 
torn down ), 2¢3 (Ganda Singh belongs 
to the Khalsa College, not to the 
missionary college ), 366, (jagu, not 
“jaru” ), 341 (patti, merely slate). 

As I leaf through the book tkese 
alterations catch my eye, some two 
dozen pages in all—and there are 353 
. pages in the book.' I have not listed 
all the correct.ons—the Japjé needs 
some revision here and there—but I 
‘ave wanted tò satisfy myself that 
nowhere is the main thesis of the book 
at stake. These items are mostly 
incidental, as any one may see wno 
examines them in the light of the real 
argument. I do kope to bring out 
another edition of the volume some 
t me, and shall try to make even these 
small items corform with accepted 
- fect. For this reason I should be 
_ gateful to Teja Singh or any other 
who might point ut such items tc me. 

I must bear witness meanwhile to 
tke miscellaneity of Sikh sources, to 
tke carelessness and inaccuracy of 
many Sikh writers. Sikhism really 
has not been sudjected to thorcugh 
analysis and summation by apprceved 
scientific method—br the methoc of 
historical and tex:ua. criticism which 
has been applied to Western religions, 
forexample. Teje Singh merely hints 
at the composite character of che 
Grenth. And apparently he is try_ng 
to make something ou: of a theoretical 
resemblance of the misal to the ancient 
Greek city-state. 
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And then a word about the national 
and international aspect of the review. 


Why does Teja Singh cast reflection - 


upon “ American ” books ? I am sorry 
that he vents his spleen in such direc- 
tion—and quite unjustly, I am not 
sure to what extent he is acquaint- 
ed with America and American book- 
making. But I do not want him to 
persuade any Indian or any one else 
that America is at all unfriendly to 
India and would allow misrepresent- 
ative books to be published within 
universicy circles. (I have only sincere 
apology ‘to offer for many so-called 
“popular” books published about 
India. I’d like to strangle some of 
the authors!) I want India and 
America to know one another truly 
and to co-operate in every legitimate 
way. I am glad that Teja Singh con- 
cedes that my ‘‘heart is in the right 
place.’. I shall wait to see what con- 


tributions he may yet make to Sikhism, i 


to real scholarship among the Sikhs— 


for it must be Sikhs themselves who - 


will do this. 

In any event I stand in peculiar debt 
to Sikhs of many sorts, am eager to 
remain on the friendliest of terms with 
them. I have too many friends among 
the Sikhs to name any one especially. 
My visit during this past year was most 
enjoyable and profitable, and I am 


grateful toa multitude, Sikhs and other 
Indians besides. I desire for the Sikhs, 
as for the members, also, of any of the 
great religions, that they make the 
most of‘ their own inheritance and 
opportunity, all the time in sym- 
pathetic co-operation with men of faith 
and good-will everywhere who are striv- 
ing toward the ngae good. 


. JOHN CLARK ARCHER 


New Haven, Connecticut, 
May 20, 1947. 
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IIl._BY TEJA SINGH 


The author consoles himself with the 
thought that the errors in his book 
are few, involving about two dozen 
pages, and only incidental, not affecting 
the main thesis. I still maintain that 
mistakes are found on almost every 
page and that they give a very dis- 
sorted view of Sikhism. Let me give 
a few examples. 


Akal to him is a warrior deity, and 
the Akalis are supposed to have scant 
respect for Allah. (In fact, the Gurus 
themselves addressed God many times 
as Allah in the Holy Granth.) He 
holds that there is little truly con- 
gregational worship at the Golden 
Temple. (From 2 to 6 in the morning 
and from 6 to 8 in the evening regular 
congregational service is held and 
hundreds, if not thousands, from all 
quarters of the globe attend it. And 
this has been going on for centuries 
without a break.) He says Nanak and 
his wife separated because he did not 
love her and was other-worldly. 
(Nanak went out, abandoning home 
and wife, just to teach the world that 
asceticism was bad and that man’s 
dutv lay in the domestic circle!) 
Nanak is said in one place to have left 
no group of followers in any village 
( p. 77) and yet on p. 73 he is said to 
have established a definite following of 
disciples, including his own son, Sri 
Chand. Lakhmi Das, his younger son, 
is described as “ dissclute,’’ without 

“any justification. A very interesting 
origin of the Udasi sect is given. He 
says that Sri Chand, on being rejected 
by his father, began to mourn about 
it. Hence he and his followers were 
called Udasis or mourners! He thinks 
Japj1 to be the only composition of 
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Guru Nanak, and calls it a book of 
“ Psalms, ’’ which it was never intend- 
ed to be, as no tune is attached to it. 

He flies iu the face of all history 
when he says that “ Arjun himself had 
had more than one wife.” To him 
this Guru, owing to a defect inherited 
by the Sikhs from their Hindu origin, 
had a consciousness that the so-called 
“ untouchables ” were outcastes. On 
the contrary, Guru Arjun’s free kitchen ` 
was open to all classes, including 
untouchables, and he was so much 
against untouchability that he went 
out of the common way to include in 
his Granth the sayings of untouchables 
which were to be revered to the extent 
of worship. 


This friend of the Sikhs repeats all 
the absurdities ever invented by the 
enemies of Sikhism, e. g., that the sixth 
and the tenth Gurus took up service 
under the Mughals, that Guru Har 
Rai kept a concubine, and that the 
Sikhs had leagued theselves with a 
Muslim zealot named Adam Hafiz. 
Here he is following Malcolm and 
Cunningham, who, basing their allega- 
tion on a wrong translation of Sytar 
wl-Mutaakhirin done by Raymond, 
accuse Guru Tegh Bahadur of living 
on plunder and making common cause 
with a Muslim zealot named Hafiz 
Adam, in extorting money from Hindus, 
as his colleague did from Muslims. A 
look at the original reveals that there 
is nothing like this in the text. But 
our author improves upon this baseless 
assertion and hauls in many Sikhs to 
boot. ` 

Here are a few more statements of 
historical import, which are not merely 
incidental, but have a direct bearing 


s . 


on the relationship between Sikhs and, 


their Guru. Guaru Hargobind ‘was 
once captured by a band of irregulars, 
whether they w2re Sikhs or Rajputs, 
and was detained by them in Gwalior 
fortress until a ine was paid for his 
release.” (A band of Sikhs capturing 
their Guru and hclding him for ransom !) 
“He (Guru Hargobind ) ‘himself slew 
two rivals to his office.” In connection 
with the appeal of- Kashmir Bzahmins 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur, Professor 
Archer says, ‘‘ The Sikhs declined the 
Brahmins’ invitation.” 

He derives * Ahluwalia’? irom 
« Akl,” which is Arabic for ‘* pzople. ” 
“ Bhangarnath”’ he spells “ Bhang- 
anaih,’’ and interprets it conveniently 
as “ lord of bhang. ” “ Harmandir ” to 
him means “ ever /body’s temple.” 

He writes, ‘‘ Nanak himself came of 
stock which was predominantly if not 
altogether Hindu ” What does he 
mean? Does he think that there is 
any doubt about the Guru’s having 


OUR CONCERN NOW 


Shri C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andhra University, in his message 
entitled “August 15” has some wise 
thoughts to offer. We have space only 
for the following :— 

The most foolish and futile thing t= do is 
to indulge in criticism of the past and spec- 
ulate on how things would have been, had 
the course of events been otherwise. The 
past is dead, never to >e revived. We won't 
think of it except for drawing lessons with 
caution and with the understanding that 
they could never be more than probables. 
We must prepare for the future on the basis 
of the present. Thereai no other basis / 
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come =rom purely Hindu stock ? And 
he bu:lds his theories of Shaivism and 
Vaishnavism on the mere chance of 
the neme Shiv Ram occurring in the 
family of Nanak! Who could guess 
the meaning of the following ? - 

The Sikhs, therefore, have had their 
‘classical ” language in its own alphabet, 


and a vernacular, besides, which may be 
called Panjabi 


There is no use piling on such in- 
stances, found on almost every page. 
I am not the author’s enemy. I want 
to improve his book, for the sake of 
readers and writers of books on Sikh- 
ism wo want a true view of things 
presented to them, and in this task I 
am ready to do everything I can. But 
mistakes are mistakes, and no amount 
of protest can deter me from doing my 
duty. 

TEJA SINGH 
Khalsa Tollege, i 
Matunga, Bombay 
8th Juae, 1947 


In view of the troubles, internal and 


\ 


y 


extemal, that are very likely to assail our F 


security and freedom, unity and discipline 
must be maintained. Internal differences 
would be there, they won't vanish in a day: 
ameliorations can’t be completed at once: 
but unless we act.as one body, under one 
efficient command, all of us would go down, 
sinking into indescribable miseries. 


Unless the whole 1s saved, the parts can’t 
survive and without the whole, the parts can 
have no power tosurvive. Law and order are 
our concera now: the armies and police are -` 
our nationel agencies : no need to hesitate to 
employ force’ and there 1s every need to 
organise it to its maximum efficiency. 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


In our May issue ( pp. 231-233 ) was published a short article introducing 
the plan, under development, of the Indian Institute of Culture at Bangalore. 
On Thursday th ryth July the Library of the Institute was declared open by 
the Chairman of the Advisory Committee, Rajadharmaprasakta T. Singaravelu 
Mudaliar in a fe-icitous speech. Sir J. C. Ghosh, Kt., D.Sc. Head of the Indian 
Institute of Science, delivered the Inaugural Address. Extracts from the 
reports of both of these are published below.—Eb. 


I.—SHRI T. SINGARAVELU MUDALIAR’S SPEECH 


Being very much interested in an- 
cient Hindu c-vilisation, I believe, 
from what little = know of it, that India 
1s the place where culture was very 
highly developed. I cannot quote a 
better authority on this point than 
Professor Max Müller who says :— 


If I were to look over the whole world to 
find out the country mest richly endowed 
with all the wealth, power and beauty that 
Nature can bestow, ın some parts a very 
paradise on earth—I should point to India. 
If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest probleras of life, has found solu- 
tions of some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant—I should point to India, 
Afd if I were to ask myself from what lt- 
erature we here in Europe—we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of the Greeks and the Romans and of 
one Semrtic race, the Jewish—may draw that 
corrective which 1s most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfezt, more com- 
prehensive, more universal, in fact more truly 
human, a life, not for this only, but a trans~ 
figured life, again I should point to India 


It is also stated by another great 
authority that “India is the source 
from which not only the rest of Asia 
but the whole Western world derived 
their knowledge and their ‘religion.”’ 


We learn that the Hindus’ civilisation, . 


whose antiquity is placed thousands of 
years B.C.—as also revealed by the 
recent excavations in _Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa—was cairied to the dis- 
tant parts of the world—so far as even 
America, Scandinavia and Australia— 
by their colonisation of those parts. 

The advancement of this civilisa- 
tion was hindered by various circum- 
stances—some say that the hindrance 
was due to providential circumstances 
and others say that historical occur- 
rences in India also stopped further 
development. Weare the descendants 
of those Highly civilised people but 
have not inherited fully their rich 
endowments. But what little we have 
inherited has enabled us to withstand 
the invasions of other nations and to 
preserve intact some of their high 
qualities, if not in spirit, at least in 
form. 

Recent occurrences in the world have 
opened the eyes of the leading nations 
of the present-day world to the fact 
that they are not focussing their atten- 
tion on right lines of development and 
it looks as if India will have to play 
her part again in pointing out the right 
path. 

It is therefore in the fitness of things 
that this Institute is established in 
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India and particularly in Mysore which 


‘offers asylum to all institutions for the ` 


development of kr owledge and religion. 

I would like tc mention briefly the 
work that has so far been done by the 
Institute to achieve its aims. A hostel 
called the William Quan Judge Hos- 


tel has been stacted and is ‘working, 


on non-communal, non-sectarian lines. 
There young men receive attent:on, not 
only for the develcpment of theiz badies 
through a planned, healthy Get but 
also for that of tkeir minds ‘and souls. 
‘It is common knowledge that our 


colleges educate, and universities con- 


fer degrees on young men but that real 
culture which broadens the horizon 
and deepens the perception of young 
men has not been emphasised. To 
achieve this objest, lectures by com- 
petent speakers are given as they 
broaden the mental horizon of the 
_ student. In order to deepen percep- 
tion, daily Devctional Meetings ate 
held for 15 to 20 minutes. These 
lectures and the Devotional Meetings 
, are also open to the public. The co- 
operation of tke public ^in these 
activities is most welcome. 
This Hostel and the Library which 
is to be opened :oday are parts of a 
wider scheme to which a reference was 
already made by Mrs. Sophia Wadia. I 
may mention for vour information that 
in the village of Yediyur a plot of land 
has been purchased and the premoters 
have spent alread Rs. 35,000. On this 
plot, buildings for Hostel, Library, Lec- 
ture Hall and Ladies’ Institute will 
be erected. Sinc2 it will take time for 
the building sch2me to mature, this 
bungalow has keen rented jor’ the 
Library and 700 choice volumes have 
already been collected. Another set 


of books selected is on its way from. 
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abroad. We are planning to get new 
books every quarter. These books are 
selectec by members of the Advisory 
Commi tee and we have appointed a 
special subcommittee for the manage- 
ment of the Library under the Chair- 
manshi> of Mr. D. V. Gundappa who is 
evincing very great interest in the 
activitizs of the Institute. For the 
running of the Library adequate funds 
are already provided by the promoters, 
who heve set apart Rs. 20,000/- for 
building and hope to contribute more. 
I am sure that the public will co- 
operate and lend their support to such 
a grea: endeavour and I appeal to 
them fcr generous monetary contribu- 
tions aad personal service. 


Ther2 cannot be a greater act of 


charity than the one undertaken by 
the Institute. Toa Hindu, charity is 
one of -he modes which is ordained for 
It usually takes 
the forn of building chatrams for des- 
titutes to take shelter in or watering- 
troughs are constructed for quenching 
the thirst of dumb animals. Here is 
an Inst tute which provides for enlight- 
ening Eungry and thirsty souls. As I 
said, there cannot be a greater form of 
charity than this. The door of this 
Institu-e is open to all who seek 
enlightenment. ; 

Let me not keep you any longer. I 
know you are eager to hear Sir J. C. 
Ghosh. It gives me great pleasure to 
declare open the Library of the Indian 
Institue of Culture; may the Most 
High guide us and enable us to fulfil 


the nokle objects of the promoters of 
the Indian Institute of Culture for 


-which, I am sure, the public are very 


grateful. You will have an opportu- 
nity tc look at the Library after you 
have heard the Inaugural Address of 
Sir J. >. Ghosh. I now request him 
to give us his address. 


mm 


$ 
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IL—SIR J. C. GHOSH’S 


-I am very glad that the Indian 
Institute of Culture will soon have a 
kome of its own planned on an ade- 
cuate scale in Bangalore. The State 
of Mysore has been very generous to 
tae Indian Inst:tute of Science, and I 
hope she will be as generous to this new 
institution. I em glad that you rec- 
cgnise that science may have some- 
taing to do witk culture and that you 
consider that the Director of a Science 
Institute may not be a square peg ina 
round hole when asked to give an 
address to the members of your Insti- 
tute, 


A man of science generally likes to 
dafine a thing accurately ; but culture 
is something which baffles definition. 
It is a result of man’s creative activity 
and expresses itself in a variety of ways 
—through language, music, 
art, through ph-_losophy and religion, 
through social habits and customs, 
through political and economic organ- 
jisations, and last, but not least, 
ttrough the pursuit of Science. Not 
one of them is separately culture, but 
ccllectively the} represent what we 
call Culture. It presupposes the exist- 
er.ce of civilised society where men do 
nct live by bread alone, but have suf- 
ficient leisure for the cultivation ‘of the 
m.nd, where individuals are free to 
pursue their ways of life subject only 
to‘well defined laws, where toleration 
of values and ideals of life other than 
one’s own is practised, as normal be- 
haviour. Such civilisations have often 
in the past throwa up, as efflorescence, 
if I may use a chemical term, charac- 
teristic types cf culture. Due to 
difficulties of intercommunication, each 
such type of culture has mostly influ- 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


enced men limited to certain geogra- 
phical areas. Thus Indian civilisation 
and culture were primarily the concern 
of India and the countries which we 
call the Far East. The Chinese civil- 
isation had little influence outside its 
immediate orbit. The Roman, Greek 
and Hebrew cultures were mostly con- 
fined to the Mediterranean basin. 
Decline of civilisation and culture in 
the past was a regional calamity but not 
a world-wide disaster. There was the 
possibility that other countries would 
take up the torch of civilisation and 
maintain human progress. But things 
look different today. In the pursuit 
of science, man has made conquest of 
time and space; the world has shrunk 
with disconcerting rapidity. One can 
talk across it in a second and travel 
round it within a week. Modern science 
has also brought about changes in the 
last two centuries which have made a 
greater difference to human life and 
culture, than the changes which occur- 
red in the whole of previous recorded 
history. With increasing control over 
Nature, conditions are being created 
which make it possible for one human 
civilisation to function on a global 
scale—one world, one civilisation, one 
culture. Can man rise to the height 
to which this vision beckons him? I 
admire the wisdom of calling this place 
Indian Institute of Culture, and not 
Institute of Indian Culture. 


If science has created the problem of 
a global civilisation, it has also fostered 
a global unity of intellectual life. It is 
commonly recognised that Science rep- 
resents the great attempt of the 
human mind to discover the truths and 
laws of Nature. But it is not so easily 
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recognised. that Science is something 
more than the discovery of facts and of 
principles correlating them. Science 
represents a method, a confidence, a 
faith. 
observations and experiments recorded 
with absolute hcnesty. It is a confi- 
dence that trath can be discovered. It 
is a faith that truth is worth discover- 
ing. ` 

The contribution which this aspect 
of Science car: make to the sohition of 
human problems is too often overlook- 
ed. Confronted by a problemn, what 
does a man of science do? He begins 
by sorting cut pertinent facts. He 
discards the irrelevant critically. With 
infinite patience, -he describes the 
known «facts, classifies them, and, if 
possible, discovers correlations in’ the 
process. He then constructs a guiding 
hypothesis which explains tke facts, 
but always tests its accuracy by design- 
ing new experiments and is always 
ready to discard or modify such a 
hypothesis ir the light of new facts. It 
is the essence of the whole prc<ess that 
judgment is suspended when facts are 
being gathered, and that disp=ssionate 
intellectual honesty is always maintain- 
ed. Surely such a mental Ciscipline, 
which always enjoins the highest stand- 
ards of intellectual honesty, 2as some 
meaning in the confused issces which 


are facing the world. ‘They say that: 
Truth is the fist casualty in 2 war. 


Two global wars have left behind so 
many warring 2lements all the world 
over that mankind today hes. almost 
forsaken Truth. Science teaches that 
it is a crime tc declare a moratorium 
on intellectual honesty even, in times 
of war. Its method teaches patience; 
it stands for dezachment and suspend- 
ed judgment; iz, emphasises the value 


It is a method of ccntrolled 


of both imagination and doubt. In a 
world swayed by emotion and passions, 
it shows us what the weighing of 
wisdom means, A scientific outlook 
in a people is a guarantee against 
wholesale misleading by propaganda. 
I am sure this Institute will vaiue 
intellectual honesty above everything 
else ard claim kinship with the Indian 
Instittte of Science at least on that 
basis. ' stg - 


The progress of science has often . 


demonstrated the fundamental unity 
-of mocern intellectual life. Its discov- 
eries are often the result of sustained 
thinking and skilful observations of 
many minds in many countries striving 
towards a common goal. Take, for 
instanze, the discovery of atomic 
fission. Fermi in Rome cogitated on 
the problem—why 
(atomic weight 238) be the heaviest 
elementary particle in nature? Is it 
not passible to outwit nature and in- 
-troduce into the core of the atom of 
uranium a particle which we call neu- 
tron with mass unity and electric 
charg: 280? This was done and two 
new -ransuranium elements obtained 
called neptunium and plutonium: This 
work was taken up by Hahn and col- 
laboretors in Berlin, who showed that, 
on bombardment by`a neutron, the 
nucleas of the uranium atom some- 
times breaks up into two parts which 
in thsir turn undergo a series of dis- 
integration, liberating `an incredibly 
large quantity of energy and, what is 
‘equally important, many fast neutrons. 
These neutrons should be available for 
producing fission in a neighbouring 
uranium atom; and Hahn wondered 
why the areas of earth containing 
uranium in high concentration had- not 
blown-up. Bohr in Copenhagen show- 


should uranium , 


Ke 
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ed that’ it was not the abundant ura- 
rium of atomic weight 238 which under- 
goes fission, but its rare companion 
cf atomic weight 235 which behaves 
tais way ; and if Uranium 235 could be 
obtained in a concentrated form, it 
could form the ingredient of an atomic 
bomb. 

The sequel to this international col- 
laboration which led to the discovery 
of atomic fission forms a very signif- 
icant chapter of human history. Fermi, 
Bohr, and Madame Lise Mietner, a 
distinguished scientific colleague of 
Hahn’s, after many adventures, reach- 
ed the U.S.A. in war-time; all deter- 
mined to go to any length to overthrow 
the Nazi-Fascist domination of the Old 


World. They were mainly responsible > 


fcr Einstein’s meeting President Roos- 
evelt and persuading him that*the col- 
laboration of American engineers with 
the refugee scientists from Europe 
might produce a weapon of warfare 
which the Axis Powers would not with- 
stand. As a result of three years’ in- 
tensive effort, atomic energy was 
brought under the control of man; and 
its first manifestation was the destruc- 
tion by an atomic bomb, in a few 
minutes, of the city of Hiroshima, with 
ite population of a quarter million, in 
1945. Š 


The atomic scientists are now appal- - 


led at the evil consequences that may, 
result from their researches. They 
have formed*themselves into an Inter- 
national Committee for Maintenance 


of Peace and Einstein as their chairman - 


has issued the following appeal :— 


Through the release of atomic energy, 
our generation has brought intc the world the 
most revolutionary force since prehistoric 
maa’s discovery of fire. This basic power of 
the universe cannot be fitted :nto the out- 
moded concept of narrow nationalisms. For 


there is no secret and there is no defence; 
there is no possibility of control except 
through the aroused understanding and 
insistence of the peoples of the world. 

We scientists recognize our inescapable 
responsibility to carry to our fellow citizens 
an understanding of the simple facts of atomic 
energy and their implications for society. In 
this lie our only security and our only hope 
—we believe that an informed citizenry will 
act for hfe and not for death. 

Sustained by faith in man’s ability to con- 
trol his destiny through the exercise of reason, 
we have pledged all our strength and our 
knowledge to this work. -I do not hesitate to 
call upon you to help. 

It would be madness to turn a blind 
eye to the inexorable logic of events 
that are now shaping human destiny. 
The common man may not know, the 
intelligentsia may not appreciate, the 
wily politician may ignore, but the 
currents of human history are moving 
at a terrific speed with the advent of 
the atomic age. The atomic energy is 
a challenge to man. Our future civili- 
sation will depend on how this chal- 
lenge ismet. It demands a new world 
order in which all the nations must 


‚strive for concord in feverish haste 


against time, will have to live together 
if they ‘are to survive, as one human 
family in mutual interdependence. It 
is now one world or no world hereafter ! 

There was a poet and seer in India 
who had the vision of one world of 
the future long before the two global 


«wars had forced this idea into the 


mental make-up of the world’s states- 
men and thinkers. Culture, no doubt, 
is difficult to define, but when we see 
one who is the embodiment of Culture, 
it is very easy to recognise him. Such 
a person was Gurudeva Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. He looked back through the 
windows of History, and discovered 
that the mission of India had always 
been that of a hostess who had to 
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provide proper accommodation for 
numerous guests. Her civilisazior: and 
culture had, cherefore, the appearance 
of a mosaic-—the richer and the more 
picturesque, ihe more numerous the 
elements tha: have entered into its 
composition. A spirit of underlying 
unity, however, informs the diverse 
expression of her cultural life. But 
this unity. Fas never been a dead 
uniformity—<e living unity rever is. 
Conflicting crltuces have struggled for 
supremacy here; they have, however, 
in the end joined together in < mighty 
strain of new. synthesis, each such 
entry marking a new level of achieve- 
ment of the haman spirit. Tagore 
recalls how a confluence of mighty 
rivers is regarded in India as zhe most 
appropriate place for divine worship, 
and transfers this imagery to the world 
of culture .and sings passionately :— 
Hey More Chita, ¢tc., the irst few 
lines of which may be given the 
following somewhat ineffectual English 
rendering :— 

' Awake, my sleeping mir d, awake in this holy land of Ind., 
At this sacred confluence of streams of many people, 

Here on the shore cf vast and complex humanity 

Do I stand with arms ottstretched to salute Man divine 

And sing his praise in many a gladsome paan. 

He wanted mankind not merely to 
pay lip-service to this ideal, but to live 
it in everyday work and worship. 
Hence he fcunded, about forty years 
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ago ic a corner of Bengal, Santi- 
niketan-Viswabharati—Yaira Viswam 
Bhavats Ekaneedam—where the whole 


“world dwells, as it were, under one 


roof,—an international centre of learn- 
ing ard culture where people from 
many Darts of the world live in amity, 
engage themselves in scholarly pur- 
suits, >reach and practise the gospel 
that Humanity is the only religion; 
Justice the only worship and love and 
reason are the two torches. One hopes 
that Santiniketan Viswabharati . will 
continue to attract pilgrims from all 
over the world, who will congregate 
there co breathe in the atmosphere of 
this roble aspiration and recall to 
memory a devoted soul who lived there 
in harmony with all creation and often 
held estivals in which people from 
many lands joined to discover one 
another. 

What better wish can I have for the 
Indiar. Institute of Culture in Banga- 
lore than this—that its members may 
learn to live in harmony with all 
creation as the Gurudeva did, that the 
young folk here may receive an educa- 
tion which not merely gives them 
knowledge, but brings them up in 
sympathy with all existence! May 
they expand in love of Nature, of 
Beauty and of God, and attain fulness 
throuzh His Grace | 


a 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It was a great speech which Pandit 
Nehru delivered to the Constituent 
Assembly on the 2and of July. It was 
retrospective but it also held out to 
the view of the entire world the pros- 
pect of what India aspizes to achieve. 
He pointed out how for long ages India 
was 
an international centre, sending out her 
people abroad to far countries, carrying her 
message, and receiving the messages of other 
countries in exchange, But India throughout 
was strong enough to remain embedded on 
the foundations on which she was built, 
although many changes took place. 

But those ages were followed by a 
cycle of degeneration : 

India’s periods of decay are those when she 
drew herself in and refused to look at the 
outside World, 

Turning to tne future Pandit Nehru 
hoped that in their newly gained free- 
dom and new-found strength Indians 
would not copy imperialistic kingdoms. 
Hesaw that danger, and that of India’s 
becoming “just like other nations, 
which seem to live in a kind of succes- 
sion of conflicts. ” To be different from 
the conflicting imperialisms of the 
entire Occident, from Moscow to San 
Francisco, this great country should 
plan its internal administration and 
its foreign policy ir accordance with 
the fundamental ideal of Universal 
Brotherhood. The Occident is still in 
che grip of the devil of competition 
and each power group is obsessed by 
zhe false notion that might is right. 
These powers cannot free themselves 
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ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
“ HUDIBRAS 


from their militarisation, industrialisa- 
tion, party-politics. 

Is India going to repeat the blunders 
and reap the misery which has envelop- 
ed Europe? Some omens are visible 
on the Indian political horizon and we 
hope that Pandit Nehru and his col- 
leagues will secure the active co-opera- 
tion of Gandhiji who can show how 
they can be dispelled. In matters of 
sanitation and hygiene, of labour legis- 
lation, of -town-planning, etc., Gan- 
dhiji’s, Hind Swaraj will provide the 
right basis for making future plans. 
India was truly great when her sons 
and daughters were inspired by the 
world of the Spirtt—when the leaders 
of the country were philanthropists, 
free from the lure of lucre, of name and 
fame; when the Kshattriyas were 
chivalrous and protected the realm; 
when the shopkeepers and the men of 
big business were honest, regardful of 
the good name of their clan and coun- 
try, and had in mind the service of the 
Community through trade and com- 
merce; and when the peasants and the 
labourers did not live in hovels and in 
ignorance but lived by the sweat of 
the brow, making our villages smile in 
green profundity, in fine simplicity, 
and in striking beauty. The ghastly 
poverty of today is but a reflection of 
the terrifying adversity of the soul 
and the spirit. India stands now at 
the crossroads—one road will lead to 
chaos through competition and war; 
the other, rooted in Plato’s World of 
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Ideas, to the foucfold prosper.ty of 
body, mind, soul and spirit. ` 
This speech ot Pendit Nehru’s, which 
strikes the not2 for a new cyzle in 
India’s long history, was made on the 
occasion of the umfurling of the New 
Flag of the Mother-and. 


The month o? July seems to te aus- 
picious to lovers of liberty. The U.S.A. 
celebrates the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Day every year on the 4th ; on the 
14th the French Republic commem- 
orates the fall of the Bastille. And 
now on the, 22nd, 2very year, Indians 
all over the world will salute the Flag 
of India. The Ccnstituent Assembly 
has put the sea. of official sanction on 
the National Flag. The Flag is tri- 


coloured, saffron-white-green, with a 


blue Chakra on the white. As Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru passionately and 
pertinently obs2rved in presenting the 
Flag to the Hoase. ` 

It is not, I hope and trust, a flag of empire, 
a flag of imperiahsm, a flag of domination 
over anybody but a symbol of freecom not 
only for ourselves, but for all’people who may 
see it, ' 

Indeed, India’s aspiration always 
has been to live ard let live, ‘ani so to 
be on terms of equality and amity with 
all the nations of the world. Tais has 
now been re-emphasised by- placing in 
the centre of the Flag the Wneei' of 
Righteousness asscciated with Asoka’s 
ever-memorabl2 eign. As Fanditji 
exclaimed, 


The Asokan perioc in Indian history was 
anessentially internetional period ol Indian 
history. It was mot a narrow naticnal per- 
iod. It was a period when India’s messengers 
went abroad to fer countries, not in the way 
of empire and imperialism, but as messengers 
of peace and culture and good-will. 


The colour scheme of the Flag too 
was interpreted ia the same light by 
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Sir S. Redhakrishnan who said that 


in the centre of the flag was white, the path 
of light, truth and simplicity." The wheel of 
Asoka rep <esented virtue, dharma, and satya, 
and these were the controlling principles 
which would guide all our work under the 
flag. The saffron colour represented the spirit 
of renunciition and humility and green rep- 
resented our relations with the soul. Under 
the flag ll communities would find a safe 
shelter. 


All Irdians will express their deep 
appreciation to Chaudhry Khaliquaza- 
man, Leader of the Muslim League 
Party, tor his words of support to 
Pandit Mehru :— 

I hope that the people of India will forget 
the bitterness of recent months and work 
jointly zo carve out a new history for the 
country ix which every individual will enjoy 
a place of respect The flag, although it is 
only a pce of cloth, really represents the 
aims ani Sbyects and the moral and splritnal 
aspiratiors of the Nation, There is no room 
for difference of opinion on this matter I 
am confid=nt that every Mushm and Christian 
who 1s a citizen of India will take pride in 
hoisting the flag and honouring it. 

And, as Shrimati Sarojini Naidu said, 
while asking the House to honour the 
Flag, ‘“There is no division of the 
heart of India ” ; nay, we may add, no 
division of the heart of humanity. 

May India, then, under the egis of 
the National Flag acquit herself once 
more as a harbinger of world harmony 
and hopes ! 


From times immemorial the cow has 
occupied a central place in the village 


economy of India, for she has been the - 


foster-rrother and mainstay of the 
farmer’s family ; hence the almost filial 
sentiments which the latter cherishes 
for her, But ever since the introduc- 
tion of the machine—of which war is 
the cnlmination and crown in these 
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days—she has been dethroned from 
` Ker rightful position. The Second 
World War, moreover, played havoc 
with the cattle in our country, the 
army having literally mace mince-meat 
of them on a surpassingly large scale. 
Perhaps this could not be prevented, 
because India was forcibly dragged into 
the sorry business of killing brother- 
men, against her own honourable and 
holy ‘wishes. But, now that she has 
come into her own, she should enact a 


law and incorporate it in the Constitu- - 


tion, that the cattle wealth. of the 
country shall on no account be permit- 
ted to be dissipated either for the 
purpose of providing food or for’ the 
sordid object of bringing more silver 
to the coffers of the ingenious but often 
unethical tradesman. In this way 
alone could our cattle wealth be kept 
intact and the cow in particular be re- 
stored to her previous position in the 
home of the peasant. Seth Rama- 


krishna Dalmia, therefore, has done ' 


well in bringing the matter to the fore- 
ground of the public mind. Inaugurat- 
ing the formation of the Govadh 
Nivarak Sangha, an association for the 
purpose of preventing cow-slaughter, 
at a gathering in Delhi in July last, 
he appealed for the banning of the 
pernicious practice by law, even in 
the areas which have seceded from 
India. Incidentally ke observed, “ To- 
day, in China too, cow-slaughter is 
prohibited,” as it was in India in the 


time of Kings like Akbar, Humayun 


and Babar, 


But, while the urgency and necessity 


of penalising ccw-slaughter by legisla- 
tion is obvious, it is equally incumbent 
upon the farmer to treat the cow in 
a more considerate manner than he 
usually does. It was to draw. the 
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earnest attention of the sons of the soil 
to this callousness on their part towards 
the animal that some years ago Gandhiji 
sponsored the Go Seva Sangha at 
Wardha—the association for the service 
of the Cow—the work of which has 
been conducted so efficiently, first by 
the late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and then 
by his worthy yie Shrimati Janaki 
Devi. 


“ The geographical division of India 
is a small thing compared to the psy- 
chological division, ” Shrimati Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., declared in her con- 
vocation address, delivered in Hindi, 
at the Indian Women’s University, 
Bombay, ón July 12th. She emphasised 
the part that the women of the country 
could and should play in bringing about 
a reunion of estranged hearts. 

It is up to you, young women, to bring 
about a social revolution`in this land, and 
thus let the mNlions live in a‘spirit of good 
neighbourliness, in unity and in social equal- 
ity, ` 

Without social freedom, national 
freedom would be a farce, she said. 
For our people to`live in honour and 
in dignity, for India to take her place 
among the great nations, Independence 
would bave to permeate Indian society 
„and the Indian home. 2 

It was in the homes that freedom 
and progress must begin, she said, 
spreading from thé home to the neigh- 
bourhood and in an ever-widening circle 
ultimately to the world. 

The responsibility rested especially 
upon the educated in this country to 
improve the condition of the masses 
and to show the world the way to 
‘peace. 

The time will come, in the not too distant 


future, when the West will look to us for the 
message of peace in a troubled world. 
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But for the message of our ccuntry 
to be sought or h2eded, requires the 
application of the truth we preach ! 


For . centuries in the West the 
‘smphasis has been on doing rather than 
on being, on actiors rather thar. upon 
ideas. The dynamic power of thought 
has been borne in upon'the wozld by 
the havoc to which perverted ideologies , 
have led. UNES O’s recognition of 
how vitally it matters how men think 
was well brought cut by Mr. Archibald 
MecLeish, Chairman of the Program 
Coordinating Committee, in his report 
to the UNESCO General Conference at 
Paris last December, which Dr. Eoward 
E. Wilson of the Carnegie Institute for 
International Peace includes in hisstudy 
of “The Development of UNESCO” 
( International. Conciliation Nc. 431, 
May 1947 ):— 

..what passes ia the minds of men is a 

reelity—and a reality which may well affect 
the great issue of peace and war—of life and 
death. ; 
He perhaps overstresses the dangers 
of educational inequality among’ the 
nations, in urging the world’s cuty to 
the less educated peoples. It is not 
illiteracy that thzéatens world peace 
but false information, prejudiced teach- 
ing imparted in che guise of history. 
A blow is aimed at the root of the 
latter evil by the proposals to spread 
knowledge of the distinctive rational 
cultures and to stimulate sympathetic 
respect for the iceals and aspirations 
of othér nations and appreciation of 
each other’s problems. 

Whether modern science on tne pres- 
ent materialistic lines will justify its 
votaries’ faith ir it as the principal 
field for activity directed to the 
“ increase of men’s knowledge ci them- 


! 


aspèct altogether. 


selves, their world and each other ” 
is very doubtful. But it is hopeful 
that rel:gion and philosophy_are not 
outside :he purview of UNESCO. Mr. 
MecLeisk defined ‘ the ~ philosophic 
problem of UNESCO ” as “ the prob- 
lem of finding common ground for 
understanding and agreement between 
diverse philosophies and religions. ” “It 
is as cer-ain that this is an “ important 
problem for philosophy directly relat- 
ed to- tke cause of peace ” as that it 


is not, as Mr. MacLeish calls it, ‘‘ new.” 


It was a problem recognised and tack- 
led by Ammonius Saccas and his Phila- 
letheians in the third century of the 
Christian era as it has been by modern 
Theosorhists for the last seventy- -odd 
years; 


We deeply regret to learn, as we go 
to press, of the death at Bombay on ' 
August 18th of a valued contributor 


and friead, Sir Bomanji Wadia, former 


Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Uni- 
versity and former President of the’ 


‘Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society. Sir Bomanji was a lover of 
the bes: in English literature, a deep 


student of Shakespeare and an admirer 


of Milt. He was a man of deep con- 

v.ctions and of much quiet strength. 
In his “ast Contribution to our pages, 
in April 1946, he made a firm stand 
azainst “ the materialistic values that 
at present vitiate our problems and 
politics” and declared that “ if human- 
ity wer2 to devote even half the time, 
the energy, and the wealth which are 
spent cn the material embellishments 
of life, in realizing the latent possibil- 
ities of its own spiritual force, many of 
‘cur problems would wear.a different 
” That attitude is 
needed very much today. 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[We have culled a few pregnant ideas from the writings of Gandhiji, 
whose good counsel we fervently hope will prevail with all who are labouring for 
the Cause of Human Freedom. We offer them’to our readers for reflection.—Ep.]} 


There is an indefinable mysterious 
power that pervades everything. I 
feel it though I do not see it....It 
transcends the senses...sense per- 
ceptions can be, and often are, false 
and deceptive, however real they 
may appear to us. 

—Young India, 11th October 1928. 

To realize God is to see Him in 
all that lives t.e. to realize our one- 
nsss with all creation. 

—Harijan, 14th May 1938. 


It is good enough to talk of God 
whilst we are sitting here after a 
nice breakfast and looking forward 
to a nicer luncheon, but how am I 


to talk of God to the millions who © 


have to go without two meals a day? 
—Young India, 15th October 1931. 


Spiritual laws, like Nature’s laws, 
need no enacting, they are self-act- 
ing....‘' As with the individual so 
with the Universe” is an unfailing 


principle which we would do well to 
lay to heart. 
—Young India, 14th January 1920. 


The sum-total of the experience of 
the Sages of the world is available 
to us and would be for all time to 
come. 

—Young India, 21st April 1927. 


I believe in the essential unity of 
man and, for that matter, of all that 
lives. Therefore I believe that if 
one man gains spiritually, the whole 
world gains with him, and if one 
man falls, the whole world falls to 
that extent. 

—Young India, 4th December 1924. 


Mere sacrifice without discipline 
will be unavailing. 
—Young India, 20th October 1920. 


Yajna means an act directed to 
the welfare of others done without 
receiving or desiring a return for 
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it, whether of a temporal or spirit- 


ual nature. “Act” here must be 


taken in its widest sense and in- 


cludes thorgh- and word, as well 
as deed» ‘ Others” embraces not 
only humanity, but all life. 


—From Yeravda Mandir. 


I bave never lost my optimism. 
Th seemingly darkest hours hope has 
turni bright within me. I cannot 
kill the hope myself. I must say I 
cannot give an ocular demonstration 
justify the hope. But there is no 
cefeat in me. 

—AHarijan, 25th January 1935. 


THE CALL 


? Thy flickerless purpose how zan I fulfil 
Un.ess thy hidden flame tha wilt reveal ? 
For every friendless spark born ia my heart 
Is chine albeit I claim its scence and art. 


Thy melody thoi showerest «Avisaly 

O kone Composez of all eupkony, 

Frcm carols of birds to moaning monsoon thunders 

Tis thou, Lord, sing’st when ife feals out thy wonders. 


. Frcm the green of sprouting Eaves to the ocean’s blue, 
Frcm the maid’s shy blush to.sundawn’s garish hue, 
Frem firefly glints to lightning’s lurid gleams, 

Through lustre’s endless gamut ’tis thy love streams. 


x 


But far transcending all thy earthly moods 

Thy sentinel timeless Self ovr earth o’erbroods 
And, poised beyond thy gale of glare and grace, 
Salis Soul to un:on—marvellous; fathomless. 


Dire Kumar Roy 


es 


REVOLUTION—EAST AND WEST 
I.—BY GORDON CLOUGH 


{Here is a real and penetrating analysis of the prevailing world chaos, 
cut of which a cosmos can be fashioned by the plan outlined by Gordon 
Clough. The virile stand of the young American who writes this article must 
challenge the respect of even those readers whose conviction it may not 
altogether command. The trend to authoritarianism is strong but the ultimate 
check to unjustifiable encroachments, political, economic, social, ecclesiastical 
cr scientific, upon the dignity of the individual, is the dower of the will focussed 
in one small human frame. There is hope for the modern world while there are 
young men able, like our contributor, to think things through without fear or 
favour, firm ir. demanding a revolution in human standards and prepared to 
maintain, if need be, against the world “the moral potentiality of the human 


soul, ’’—Ep. ] 


India appears to have reached a 
successful culmination of the first 
stage of a Good Revolution. What 
has been revolitionized—and this is 
why India’s revolution is good—is 
the hitherto accepted belief that the 
power of the State must inevitably 
rule over the aspirations of the 
individual. Behind the scenes of 
political organ:zation Gandhi taught 
two key doctrines—individual as- 
piration and individual fearlessness 
—and non-violent revclution was 
therefore possible. The only way 
tc be revolutionary in respect to a 
superior physical power is to cease 
being afraid of it, a lesson actually 
learned by the Gandhi-inspired devo- 
tees of freedom. ` 

Whether political independence in 
Irdia will become the corner-stone 
of a “ continuing revolution ’’ which 
perpetually demands that the State 
be physically impotent instead of 
physically compelling, is a matter to 
be decided in the next quarter of a 
century. In concrete political terms, 


the alternatives would seem to be— 
will the new, independent Indian 
State choose to implement the equit- 
able distribution of Indian resources 
by a highly developed centralized 
power or will the revolution continue 
to be sut generis as it began, with 
revolutions in the various provinces 
rendering large land holdings inoper- 
able through local non-co-operation ? 

The intent of this presentation is 
to suggest that the most effective 
factor in producing needed social 
change is a revolutionary attitude 
of mind rather than military and 
police power. And it is only if 
Gandhi’s performance for the former 
becomes a philosophic impetus to 
changes yet to come, that India’s 
example can be clearly seen to have 
a direct bearing upon the “ revolu- 
tionary ” needs of the United States 
and England. 

The acceptance of the authority 
of force is a policy made respectable 
only by the length of time which 
has elapsed since it was effectively 
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questioned. Tkis doctrine is at 
present accepted by the majority'in 
the United States, as in Eng-and, in 
a manner similar to the pre-Gan- 
dhian acceptance of subservience to 
British rule in India. The problem 
in all instances has been conscription. 


Just as Britain conscripted Indian _ 


resources and, through more subtle 
means, Indian man-power, so the 
present citizens of Western countries 
feel that there is no satisfactory 
alternative tc accepting as inevitable 


conscription into a peace-time army, ~ 


and, except for a few remnants of 
anarchic opinion, there dces not 
exist much courage to openly defy 
any laws of the State at which the 
individual conscience wishes to rebel. 

The predicament of the individual 
in the U.S. A. viewed in political 
and social terms, is: not essentially 
different from the former predica- 
ment of Indians in a vassal State. 
` Due to the intense centralization of 
economic power, as well’as the ever- 
present threat of military control 
by an enlarged War Depertment, 
each person, as a person, finds that 
fewer and fewer decisions are his to 
make. The “Machine”? becomes 
larger and mar becomes significant 
only to the cegree that he lubricates 
its operation, wnether the ‘‘Machine”’ 
be the Army, the Navy, General 
Motors or Standard Oil. People, 
as a columnis: said recenily, are 
“those strange bipeds who can be 
pushed around indefinitely as long 
as you just tell them that they are 
being made free’’—and the forces 
inimical to ‘haman progress and 


‘forms of 


enlightenment have long thrived on 
the use of this knowledge. Today, 
the State in every land except India 


»—and the danger there is by no 


means successfully passed—is an 
overbearing moral monitor. Further, 


modern society in the “wealthy ” 


Western nations has become so 
tightly routinized that it assumes 


‘ the character of a mechanism which 


grinds on without human conscious- 
ness or control. 
things happen fo people. 

In zhe United States a conscrip- 
tion bill is passed—due to various 
political manceuvring 
completely beyond the understand- 
ing of the average citizen. But the 
average citizen is none-the-less re- 


quirec to relinquish his individuality ` 


and s2rve a term under the direct. 
control of the War Department. He 
:s told that it is his duty to shoot, 
bomb and otherwise incapacitate 
numan beings whenever so ordered.. 
An atom bomb was produced which 
utilized the labour force of 125,000 
construction and factory workers— 
none >f whom knew what they were 
working on—not that if they had 


they would have had an opportunity , 


to determine whether they would 
approve its use in securing the 
capitulation of a “ national enemy ” ! 
The trend in its direct relationship 
to the responsibility of the individ- 
ual has been succinctly summarized 
by Dwight Macdonald, Editor of the 
radical magazine Polstics, who writes 
of “ all this emphasis that perfect 
automatism, that absolute lack of 


human consciousness or aims which . 


More and more,’ 
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our society is rapidly achieving, ” 
and adds that 


the elements of our society act and 
react, regardless of ideologies or per- 


sonalities, until The Bomb explodes: 


over Hiroshima. The more common- 
place the personalities and senseless 
the institutions, the more grandiose the 
destruction. It is Gotterdammerung 
without the gods.... 


A materialistic civilization rises 
from the belief that the fittest are 
those who wield the greatest tem- 
poral power, and that those who 
wield the greatest power will survive. 
The attainment of sufficient “ sur- 
vival power” makes strenuous de- 
mands upon all the vital energies of 
the human beings concerned, pro- 
ducing the familiar characteristics 
of the modern militarized State. It 
is necessary to examine this broad 
social consequence of modern mate- 
rialism in some detail, for it is rapid- 
ly becoming the most obvious focus 
for the play of the collective karma 
of the twentieth century. The peo- 
ples who become the “‘ strongest ” 
must devote themselves to protect- 
ing their material guarantees of 
strength, and this, in the course of 
Nationalistic history, has always 
meant vigilant and effective mili- 
tarization. In the process it is nec- 
essary for the individual citizen to 
relinquish a large portion of in- 
dividual judgment in.the interest of 
“ military necessity ’’—else he weak- 
ens the military power upon which 
he depends. Therefore the most 
important question which can be 
asked the modern man who has 


—- w- 


sought security or protection through 
organized might, is whether or not 
he can have a life of moral growth 
while supporting a highly organized 
form of society which tends to make 
all crucial decisions for him. 

This problem is objectively focus- 
sed in modern warfare, because social 
opinion does not encourage the in- 
dividual to decide on moral grounds 
whether or not he should join an 
army or pay taxes for the main- 
tenance of military institutions. The 
individual has a certain specious 
type of choice—he can refuse the 
military, but he cannot do so and 
retain a respected place in society. 
And, unless he is dedicated to a 
philosophy which gives genuine pre- 
eminence to spiritual realities, he 
will think his “ place in society ” is 
his only refuge. 

The prevailing trend is toward 


‘reduction of the individual to a 


moral cipher. This predicament is 
well expressed in the remarks of a 
twenty-two-year-old Lieutenant in 
the Army Air Force, holder of the 
D.S.C. and the Purple Heart, who 
was selected at random for a ‘‘ pro- 
file” in The New Yorker the sum- 
mer before last. ‘‘...It boils down 
to this. Iam a cog in one hell of a 
big machine. I don’t particularly 
like it, but there it is... . Whenever 
I get set to do something, some- 
thing a lot bigger than me comes 
along and pushes me into place.” 
Of similar significance might be 
the case of the two Tibetans who 
were conscripted first into the Rus- 
sian and then into the German 
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army, success:ully “being fought” 
as matériel without being able to 
speak the language of either‘ coun- 
try ” they were supposedly fighting 
for, and being entirely at a loss to 
know what everything was about. 
From the conventional military point 
of viéw, these men were our allies 
when they: were “ fought” for 
Russia, our enenties when they were 
“fought” for Germany, anc. allies 
once again when the British finally 
secured possessicn of them on the 
Western Front. Obviously, this is 
an extreme example of the thesis 
presented, a reductio ad absursum— 
yet to the extent that many fight- 
ing men of the d2mocratic countries 
fought for no otter reason then that 
they were pushed into place, an 
amoral similarity exists between 
them and the unfortunate Tibetans. 

It is doubtfu whether any one 
would have the temerity to sey that 
this world trend -s desirable, tnough 
it is forcefully defended on the 
ground that it is necessary. The 
" necessity was clearly stated by Nor- 
man Angell ( who, curiously enough, 
was a Nobel Peace Prize winner) 
in his book Let the People Know. 
His key passage is as follows :— 

It is the right of a nation as of 
every living tainz to commit injustice 
to defend its existence. 

The Indian revolution raises a 
question out of Mr. Angell’s context 


which might be paraphrased “ What 


part of my existence as an ind-vidual 
do I wish to defend ? ” If we are to 
place exclusive emphasis upor insur- 
ing our physical protection; the 


world has long been on the right 
track. But, if real human existence 
res:des in the moral awareness of the 
human personality or individuality, 
we are instead on the road to liqui- 
dating the concepts of conscience, 
of creedom, and of responsibility. 

If we think that man, as man, 
touches reality in stper-physical 
terms it is necessary to start a revolu- 
tion, for the world is against us. 
Gandhi seemed to have some such 
plan in mind despite the fact that 
the immediate goal was national 
independence. While it is obvious 
that Gandhi could not manufacture 
B-zg’s and atom bombs on spinning- 
wh2els, the more important fact is 
that he would not have used them 
even had he cornered half the 
wozld’s supply of these commodities. 
Gaadhi led “his people” to an 
escape from the dehumanization of 
authoritarian government. And he 
led them on with a philosophy of 
‘decentralization ’’ which needs rev- 
olutionary application in the Unit- 
ed States. The American people 
noi only need a similar “ escape ” as 
the centralization of their own 
Government becomes tighter, but 
are secretly aware that they need it. 
Ths State, in popular consensus, is 
no longer the revered Stars and 
Stripes—( or Washington and Jeffer- 
sor. clasping hands over the Declara- 
tion of Independence )—the State 
has. gradually come to be regarded 
as something akin to a tornado or an 
earthquake—which does unavoid- 
able things żo you. 


TJnless the generalized contentions 
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hitherto developed have no basis in 
fact, India needs tc continue and to 
clarify her revolution, while Individ- 
uals in the United States need to 
start one. Of course, starting a 
good revolution is not an easy proj- 
ect. There is one kind you can 
start by jcining the Communist 
Party, but your perseverance in this 
direction will only bring another 
and different authoritarian State 
which also must be revolted against. 
The only revolution which can 
promise anvthing definite is the 
revolution oi one man. This kind 
of revolution can be accomplished 
at once, though this variety, even 
more than the Marxist concept of 
overthrowing Capitalism, requires 
perseverance, thought and planning 
beforehand. It can, however, bring 
immediate and continuing success 
for the Individual in terms of an 
ever-widening range of opportunities 
for the development of integrity. 
Socrates staged a revolution of 
this variety in Athens. He seemed 
to be much more pleased with its 
results than were the guardians 
of the Athenian State when they 
proved they were bigger than Socra- 
tes’ body by admiristering the form 
of poison then most popular in sub- 
duing recalcitrants. Henry David 
Thoreau had the same idea, although 
his generation was too kindly to 
do more than incarcerate him briefly 
in the Concord Jail. Gandhi start- 
ed in the same way. In order to 
illustrate that a consistent revolu- 
tionary attitude, at least, is possible 
in the United States a small docu- 


ment known as the “ Independents’ 
Manifesto” may be appropriately 


‘ quoted—the result of the delibera- 


tions of a small pacifist-socialist 
group in Los Angeles. 


THE INDEPENDENTS 


1. We are not a political party— 
we are not even an organization. We 
are “ revolutionary ” in varying degrees 
—but only as individuals, not as a 
group. 

2. We profess no interest in any 
specific religion, and are in favour of 
the substitution of individual creative 
thought for theological belief. 

3. We are not looking for members, 
nor for endorsement. We are simply 
interested in knowing how many friends 
we have—ifany. Some day we might 
want a temporary organization, for 
instance, in order more successfully to 
combat or defy military conscription; 
we might want to start a new educa- 
tional institution; we might want to 
establish centres of community living 
for men of like minds ; we might even, 
God forbid, feel that we had to form a 
new political party in 1970. 

HERE Is WHAT WE SEEM TO 
BELIEVE IN COMMON 


I. The trend of the modern world 
is to reduce the individual human 
being to the réle cf a cog in a big 
machine called The State. The chief 
agency for this reduction of the signif- 
icance of the individual is State con- 
scription for armed service. This was 
true in Germany—it was and is true in 
Russia—it is true wherever there are 
bureaucracies and armies, 

2. We decline to be impressed by 
either powerful bureaucrats or powerful 
militarists. We plan to refuse any and 
all military conscription, 
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3. We realize zhat the war-making 
power of the modern State—which we 
intend to challenge directly as individ- 
uals—is not the fault of a few “evil” 
men. It seems clearly the compounded 
result of our entira culture. We ques- 
tion all, or nearly all, of the supposedly 
established values of that culture. 


a. We question conventiona: values 
and attitudes in respect to patriotism 
—in so far as patriotism manifests in a 
competitive or violent manner vs, other 
nations. 

b. We questi the value of any 
and, all sectarian religions, though we 


may ourselves be, for all we krow, 


rather deeply religious people. 
-c. We question the theory of purely 
“ private” property. 

d. We question the theories of State 
Socialism, and regard with disfavour 
its presentation zs an alternative to 
Capitalism. ” 


e. We questior. conventional values. 


and attitudes in respect to sex and 
family relationships—since these con- 
ceptions do not seem to have helped 
us become more himan. 

f. We choose, nso far as we hold 
ourselves to be capable, to live as free 
individuals, making our own =hoices 
on the basis of pur own considered 
judgments and regarding as irrelevant 
to our ends any censure or punishment 
‘which our ‘‘revo.utionary_’ iceas or 
actions may bring us. We are not 
“against everythirg ” because we relish 
the predicament as such, but simply 
because we wish to find better vaiues 
to assert in our ovn lives. Our ~“ revo- 
lution” is an attempt to learn how 
to become socially responsible by learn- 
ing how to become free. 


We would be in-erested in responses 
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—including either criticisms or approv- 
als. 

Similar exhortations and argu- 
ments never fail to appeal to some- 
thing in the nature of most human 
beings. The fact that they usually 


fail tc achieve actual results is due l 
simply to the fact that such councils . 


of action require a surety of belief 
that the real man is a moral man 
and not the highly advertised assort- 
ment if bones and organs he walks 
around in. If man is to act individ- 
ually, he has to believe that there 
is somsthing about the individual 
humaa soul that is important. 

Wes-ern civilization has arbitrar- 
ily detied that there is any ground 
for such an assumption on two not- 
able hstorical occasions. First came 
the teaching that man was inherent- 
ly sinul and unimportant, his only 
chance being in establishing a satis- 
factor; personal relationship with 
the B g Power—which in medieval 
times was designated by the word 
God. The next variation of this 
mater-alism was a supposedly scien- 
tific version: that man was a some-: 
what slimmer and taller ape who 
could expect the best from the 
“cosmic process,” which had bred 
him, orly by fighting and biting his 
way tc a larger apportionment ‘of 
physical sensations than that of the 
man.next door. 

Partially because he was the native 


son of 3 land that retained traditions. 
assertizg the real existence of ‘soul 


and tie subsidiary importance of 
things physical, Gandhi was able 
to bekeve that it. was possible to 
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‘evolutionize materialistic human 
standards. He had faith in the moral 
otentiality of the human soul. This 
s the only corner-stone upon which 


t is ‘possible to build a revolution | 


‘hat will last, because all revolution- 
sts who do not hold this view, if 
confronted with the misfortunes of 
political reverses, become frighten- 
2d; and when a revolutionary be- 
somes frightened another reactionary 
is born. 

The American or the Indian who 
feels that he must assert the neces- 
sity of a thoughtful revolution comes, 
therefore, face to face with a “ new ” 
form of religion: a religion that has 
vitality precisely because it is based 
upon a real belief in the dignity 
and importance of the individual 
man rather than upon the awesome 
might of any coercive authority. 
Conversely, the man who becomes 
philosophically convinced that life is 
for the purposes of the soul rather 
than the purposes of the body imme- 
diately becomes a part of the polit- 
ical and social revolution described— 
whether he planned to do so or not. 
If man is a soul and not a body, all 


“One of the most astonishing phe- 
nomena of our time is the propaganda 
of slavery carried on among the masses, 
not' only by governments who profit by 
it, but by men who advocate socialistic 
theories and regard themselves as 
champions of freedom. 


“These men affirm that the snela 
tion of life and the adjustment of the 
facts of life to our sense of what ought 
to be, will come about not by the 
personal efforts of individuals, but 
spontaneously by a violent reconstruc- 
tion of society by somebody. They 
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of our institutions are based upon 
an incorrect premise and are there- 
fore perverted. In this realization 
real religion and real politics meet, 
and here, it might be suggested, lies 
the only salvation for Modern Man. 

It could be hoped, therefore, that 
the modern man of India become 
not too modern lest he have to re- 
trace the same unnecessary steps 
taken by the majority of his West- 
ern brethren. For those who are 
not sure that there is any such thing 
as ‘‘soul” a certain admonition 
might none-the-less be considered: 
If by any chance spiritual and moral 
reality should prove to be more 
“real” than physical “reality ” he 


‘will have all his psychological in- 


vestments in a failing enterprise. 
And things begin to look this way. 
The only potentially helpful news 
that the atom bomb actually brings 
is that if we persist in believing that 
our well-being must be protected 
by physical might, we will eventual- 
ly lose every vestige of even the 
physical security the West prizes so 
highly. . 

GORDON CLOUGH 


say that people need not go on their 
own feet to where they wish to go and 
ought to go, but that some kind of a 
floor will be placed under them which 
will carry them where thẹy ought to 
go without their having to use their 
own feet. Accordingly all their efforts 
should be directed not to proceeding 
as far as their strength will allow 


towards the spot they wish to reach, 
„but towards arranging this imaginary 


floor, without. moving from the spot 


where they are standing.” 


; ` LEO Toistoy 
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IL.—EY KISHORLAL G. MASHRUWALLA 


[ Shri Kishorlal G. Mashruwala, whose reaction to Mr. Gordon Clough’s 
article on “ Revolution East and West ” we publish here, has served as President 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangha, an order of service known throughout India. 
He has been a close associate of Gandhiji’s for many years but he would like 
it understooc that the views which he expresses here are his independent’con- 
sidered opin:ons and are not to be taken as those of the great Indian leader. 
Shri Mashruwala would like the interested reader’s attention drawn to the 
" Prefatory Observations ” whick he wrote for Shri R. R. Diwakar’s Satyagraha: 
Its Technique and History, obzervations which >ear directly on this subject and 


are highly interesting.—ED. ] 


It does not seem to me zhat the 
laws governing the birth anc growth 
of a revolution are different for East 
and West. Men appears to me to 
be fundamentally the same every- 
where, acting and reacting to like 
impulses and si-uations in the same 
manner, if we examine him deeply 
enough. Differences of civilization, 
very wide and -rreconcilable as they 
might seem, cre more superficial 
than we are apt to believe. 

The ordinary man—that is, a very 
large majority of human beings—is 
generally too much occupizd with 
his personal worries to afford to have 
a very delicate conscience or a 
hypersensitive nature. He is prepar- 
ed to toleraie evil to a considerably 
larger exten: tkan sensitive men can. 
If, for the time being, the evil is 
essential for his personal well-being, 
he will even support and abet it. 
Not that he do2s not want it to be 
removed. Not that he does not com- 
-plain against it. But, except at 
certain psychological moments, his 
will is too weak to take or actively 
support radical measures to remove 
it. This is particularly so, if the 


resort to radical measures would 
require him to make heavy sacrifices 
or alterations in his routine way of 
life. He wants delivery from evil, 
provided that the delivery is painless, 
or that the reform gets well establish- 
ed beore he is called upon to imple- 
ment it, or that the sacrifices or 
alterations. demanded for the purpose 
are levied upon all generally. 

Wkile this is the general attitude 
of the masses, there are always some 
men in every society who feel the 
evil more keenly than others. This 
may be due to two causes :—the evil 
has hit them personally in so bitter 
a manner that it is impossible for 
them to get used or adjusted to it; 
or, they are men with abnormally 


` 


“ 


+ 
+ 


delicate conscience and sensitiveness ` 


and ¿re either less worried by their 
personal affairs or endowed with a 
spirit of chivalry and adventure and 
a stemm purpose in life, which enables 
them to disregard all personal and 
private discomforts. 

There is no nation as there is no 
age in which such people will not be 


found. Everywhere it is these peo- © 


ple who, under proper conditions, 
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become the pioneers of a revolution. 
Mr. Clough says, ‘‘ Gandhi taught 
two key doctrines—individual aspira- 


tion and individual fearlessness— 


and non-violent revolution was 
therefore possible.” I think this is 
not well put in respect of “ individ- 
ual aspiration.” The pioneer revo- 
lutionaries, to my mind, are not— 
ought not to be—fired with an 
individual aspiration in the ordinary 
sense, that is, desire to attain to 
some position of power or prosperity 
in society. If this exists, it is hardly 
a healthy sign for a revolution. If 
it is an other-worldly individual 
aspiration, it is a different matter. 
The other-worldliness might be al- 
together fanciful from the point of 
view of a rationalist. But such 
individual aspiration can become a 
helping factor in a revolution. I do 
not, however, think that its ‘exist- 
ence is an indispensable condition. 
In the words of Mr. Clough, it is 
possible for a revolutionary “to 
question the -value of any and all 
sectarian religions though he himself 
may be, for all he knows, a rather 
` deeply religious man.” But, as far 
as matters of this world are con- 
cerned, the aspiration which must 
move him should be to see others 
delivered from an evil. So far as he 
is personally concerned the evil 
might be even advantageous to him. 
The spirit or aspiration which moves 
him is that of a seed, which consents 
to destroy itself in order that a 
noble tree may grow out of it. 

Then Mr. Clough puts down -the 
above two doctrines as conditions 


precedent for a “ non-violent ” reyo- 
lution. It seems to me that all 
revolutions are non-violent at the 
time of their conception and for a 
considerable time during their 
growth. Whether and how far they 
‘continue’ to be so after they have 
become strong and gathered mo- 
mentum depends upon several 
factors which cannot be foretold. 
Whether a revolution germinates in 
the form of a religious movement, 
such as Christianity, Islam, Bud- 
dhism, Jainism, Vaishnavism etc., 
or of a political movement—as in 
France, Russia and modern India— 
‘or of a social movement, such as the 
abolition of slavery in the U. S. A., 
or of untouchability here, the first 
‘man who gave the idea and his 
followers did so non-violently ; they 
suffered without a thought of retalia- 
tion. They might have tried to save 
themselves by fleeing or otherwise, 
‘but they never struck back, even 
when there was an opportunity. 
Perhaps, instinctively, they knew 
the futility of, violence. But, not 
knowing that it was a wise‘instinct, 
they might have made a principle 
and a doctrine of it and adhered to 
it faithfully. But when these move- 
ments became powerful enough for 
achieving their purpose, or when 
their labours had come to a success- 
ful end and the season for fruit- 
gathering came, most of the mem- 
bers of the revolution generally bade 
good-bye to the doctrine, while a 
few faithful ones retired or took to 
social and humanitarian activities. 
The instinct having disappeared, the 
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doctrine—the rzetionalization’ of the 
instinct—could not stand. There 


need be no worder if this happens, 


in India too. India should not be 
regarded as a ccuntry of exceptional 
human beings. 

A few words about the “ Inde- 
pendents’ Manifesto ” reproduced by 
Mr. Gordon Clough. With deference, 
it seems to me that the signatories 
are labouring under some miszoncep- 
tions. It is clear that they are all 
agreed on the following proposition : 
They are not satisfied with the 
political organization, the various 
religious sects and their beliefs, and 
the educational, social and econom- 
ic institutions of their country, and 


they would nct tolerate military. 


conscription. They have some cther 
views also inccmmon. They want 
far-reaching chenges in human soci- 
ety, but are nct quite clear about 
their form. 

Read in this light, it will be seen 
that all the seecs of an organization 
are present. In fact they are al- 
ready organized, though loosely. 
The fact that their views are not 
crystallized in zhe form of set: doc- 
trines does not matter. They are— 
or possess the characteristics of 
being—what they want tc resist, 
namely, “a cog in a big machine.” 
At present ther thoughts are in a 
fluidic state. But they do not wish 
to remain in tiat unsettled condi- 
tion always. They seek light ; they 
await the appearance amidst them 
of a master mind, who will find 


hi 


appropriate language for èxpressing 
their sentiments in the form of per- 
fect principles and harnessing their 
energizs for systematically imple- 
menting them. When such a master 
appears on the scene, they will 
gladly and religiously throw in their 
lot with him and become the mis- 
sionaries of his and their cause. Their 
present frame of mind is like that 
of John the Baptist and his disciples 


“awaiting the arrival of Jesus. In 


spite of themselves, they wish to be 
“cogs” of a machine, provided it is 
one of their own choice. 

In < way we are all “ cogs” and 
will always remain so. Even the 
Master who seems to devise and set 
the naw machine—the founder of 
the new era—is himself a superior 
cog of a machine planned by a 
Super-or Master. We cannot escape 
that destiny. But if the machine 
in which we are at present set has 
become fit to be discarded, it has got 
to be done away with and replaced 
by a better one. The master, who 
plans and sets the new machine, and 


his cclleagues are willing cogs. A ` 


willing cog is a_live soul; the un- 
willing one, one forced to be a cog, 
is an automaton.. The soul cog, 


_ being the sound part of the machine 


that has to be discarded, gets out of 
it before its removal ; the other ones 
share the fate of the machine. A 
majority of them might be saved 
and made parts of the new machine, 
but as mere automatons. 

K. G. MASHRUWALA 


ar 


SANTINIKETAN AND SEVAGRAM 


[ Shri Gurdial Mallik declares himself a disciple of Rabindranath Tagore 


who has been called Gurudeva. 


having retired from active work there early this year. 


He was at Visva-Bharati for some years, 


His love of song and his 


aspiration to the world of the spirit enable him to pen this fine appreciation of 
two of modern India’s greatest leaders.—ED. ] 


The idealism and aspirations of 
modern India, broadly speaking, are 
summed up in two symbols: Santi- 
niketan and Sevagram. Both these 
institutions came into being as a 
protest against the late-nineteenth- 
century values of the West: 
individualism, industrialism and 
imperialism, more particularly as 
these were reflected in the systems of 
administration and education in- 
troduced in this country. 

Santiniketan rose Minerva-like 
from the head of a poet. For, the 
very first day on which Rabindra- 
nath Tagore sat down in a sâl 
avenue to be a playmate to three 
little children during the whole gamut 
of their youthful growth in the 
presence of Nature and their neigh- 
bours—the primitive people, the 
children of the human race—he 
presented to the professional school- 
master an ideology in instruction 
which had on it the stamp of 
synthesis. 

Sevagram, or its predecessor, 
Phoenix Ashrama in South Africa, 
or Sabarmati, on the other hand, 
was built brick on brick by an artisan 
who held honest manual labour as 
the primary principle of human 
existence, knowing as he did by faith 
that such labour gives both dignity 


and depth to man. 

The poet had a vision of the one- 
ness of all life and this he aimed at 
implementing in his forest hermitage, 
albeit adapted to changed conditions. 
Whatever stood in the way of the 
evolution of the inherent sense of 
unity, which dwells in the heart of 
every man, was therefore eliminated 
through study, self-discipline, service 
and song. 

The ploughman, as Gandhiji may 
well be metaphorically called, with 
his philosophy, at once pragmatic 
and practical, of ‘‘ One step enough 
for me,” began with a conscious 
cultivation of every attribute which 
would aid him in effacing his ego 
gradually till he touched what is 
common to all. 

In short, the motif of one was 
mysticism, while that of the other 
was asceticism. 

And it is obvious that in the ardu- 
ous task of regeneration, whether 
individual or collective, both these 
views and ways of life are absolutely 
necessary. For we need liberty as 
well as law, vision as well as virtue, 
the watch-tower as well as the work- 


' shop. 


The mystic is like the dower which 
grows in sunshine and in shower. 
Therefore, he accepts everything, he 
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rejects nothirg. He is a kind of a 
- witness to the 2ver-unfolding pag- 
eant of life. 

_ The ascetic. on the other hand, is 
a sort of a servant who scrubs and 
scours one by one the pots and pans 
of the scullery till each one ož them 
shines. Or he s a warrior, ‘ who 
struggles at every step to go nearer 
to the goal of ais heart’s desire or his 
soul’s dream. 

The impact cf the intellectual 
ethos of England, though confined 
to a microscopic minority cf our 
educated countrymen, had -brought 
in its train scept-cism, softness and 
snobbery. Thus, a sort of “moral 
proletariat ” had sprung up in our 
country. It was cut off from the 
traditions of tke past, which govern 
a people’s character and conduct in 
araythmic manner. And following 
che precedent initiated by their like- 
minded fellow-countrymen , of. the 
previous generztion, both the Singer 
of Santiniketan and the Spinner of 
Sevagram raised their banner of 
revolt against the “ proselytising ” 
of the young by the politics and 
polish of the money-minded civilisa- 
tion from across the seas. This 
entailed their g-virg up their respec- 
tive careers of cashioned comfort 
and big bank balances. The poet 
exchanged his fute of beauty in the 
environs of his aristocratic upbring- 
ing and activity, for the sword of 
duty. The pleader left the premises 
of the law-court, with all its pros- 
pects of the proverbial goose that 
leys the golden* aggs, to plough 
the stubborn, sandy soil. 


But doth 


were ectuated by a spirit of self- 


sacrifice akin—to compare small’ 


things with great—to that of Gau- 
tama Buddha and Jesus Christ, who 
surrencered the “ kingdoms” pro- 
mised to them, for the sake of 


‘service of the-“ great orphan human- 


ity.” Once again, thus, the truth 
of the ges and the sages was illus- 
trated that sacrifice is the seed of 
the evolution and advancement of 


mankind ; nay, of all Life. 


The poet sang :— 

“ When one knows thee, then alien 
there is aone, then no door is shut. Oh, 
grant me my prayer that I may never 
lose the bliss of the touch of the One in 
the play of the many. ”’ | 
And he revealed and radiated this 
“touch of the One ” in the fields of 
literature and art, education and 
rural reconstruction. 

And the ploughman-cum-spinner 
confirmed the perpetual presence of 
the “ Ore in the play of the many ” 
from his side :— 

‘ He (God ) is there where the tiller 
is tilling thé hard ground and where 
the pathmaker is breaking stones. He 
is with trem in sun and in shower, and 
his garment is covered with dust. Put 
off thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil!” , 

Both cast away the crown,—and 
who does not covet it ?—of personal 
paradisiacal salvation and engag- 
ed themselves in the work of the 
world with a view to making and 
leaving :t better than they had 
found it. 

“ Deliverance? Where is the deliv- 
erance to be found? Our master him- 
self has joyfully taken upon him the 
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bonds of creation ; he is bound with us 
all for ever. ” 

In short, Santiniketan and Seva- 
gram deepened the inherent human 
urge for perfection as against what 
passes muster under the protean 
term “progress.” And the best 
and truest expression oi perfection, 
in spirit as well as in substance, is 
simplicity. As the Poet has said 
somewhere, ‘‘ Simplicity is the phys- 
iognomy of perfection. ” 

And has it not always been so? 
The prophet or the poet has found 
himself, while passing through the 
corridors of history, side by side 
with the priest or the ploughman. 
In our times the priest has failed to 


LET US BE TRUE TO OUR HERITAGE! 
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fulfil his holy avocation and the 
prophet has not as yet appeared. 
In their place, however, we have wit- 
nessed the sublime spectacle of the 
poet and the ploughman travelling 
together to the Temple of Truth. 
And Truth has generally been 
approached along the avenues of 
ananda-—joy—and asceticism. This 
may be the explanation of the 
observation which the Poet made on 
one occasion: “Santiniketan rep- 
resents the ananda of Truth, Sabar- 
mati, the tapasya of-Truth.” And 
is not Truth the Beautiful Bird with 
two wings or the Tree with two birds 
sitting on its branches ? 

GURDIAL MALLIK 


LET US BE TRUE TO OUR HERITAGE! 


A strong appeal to all Indians to 
“be true to our heritage” was made 
by Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Bombay, 
in The Bombay Chronicle Freedom 
Supplement, on August 15th. Political 
liberty attained, he wrote, meant only 
that the decks had been cleared for 
action against all the forces and ten- 
dencies that had held India back, 
including moral inertia, and for which 
the blame could no longer be placed 
upon our foreign rulers. We could, he 
said, realise the promise of the great 
opportunity that is now burs 


only if we can keep cur hold steadfast on the _ 


great moral and spiritual values which give 
meaning to hfe—an uncompromising passion 


for fairness and justice, a willing tolerance of - 
differences, a sensitive soctal conscience, 
belief in the ultimate triumph of right, and 
the balanced vision of a life-pattern in which 
the material and the spiritual, the moral and 
the economic do not clash as irreconcilable 
antagonists but fuse into an integral unity. 
These values, now in eclipse, were 
those which our finest spirits had 
always cherished and “ for which, in 
recent years, men like Tagore and Iqbal 
and Gandhi and Zakir Husain ” had 
laboured, “ practising them in their 
life and urging them in poetry and 
prose of unforgettable power.” It is 
that community of great ideals whick 
makes our India one and which must 
in the long run set at naught the 
artificial barriers made by politics. 


i 


THE CHALLENGE OF VIVISECTION 
INDIA’S GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


2“ I abhor vivisection with my whole soul. ”—GANDHIJI. 


[One of the most paradoxical features of our age of contradictions is the 


deliberate doing cf evil in the hope that good may come, the perpetration of > 


fiendish cruelty upon helpless creatures in the name of benevolence towards 
man. In a world united by life and governed by law it is impossible that good 
long-run results sould come, tc life at the human level, from torturing the life 
in less developed forms.’ Men’s sensibilities have been blunted by long in: 
doctrination with the lie that the fruits of cruelty are indispensable to human 
, health. Immunisation is a medical superstition, a fetish, a passing fad of which 
the men of future zenturies will speak with the abhorrence it deserves, not only 
for the cruelty to animals which it encourages but also for the human misery 
it has caused and must cause. Humanity can never hope for lasting peace while 
vivisection is tolerated. We shere the hope which Mrs. E. Westacott expresses 


here that free India will set her face inexorably against the perpetuation of 


this iniquity.—Eb. ] 


M. K. Gandhi is reported to have 
condemned Vivisection as * the 
blackest crime of civilization ” and 
the years have justified his state- 
nent. Í 
_ _The dissection of the living body 
_—sometimes of men, but more 
usually of animels—has persisted 
down the centur:es from Roman 
zimes, and William Penn saw the 
opening of a living dog at Oxford in 
the seventeenth century. With the 
invention ’of the microscope and the 
discovery of the zell, scientific ex- 
“perimentation upoz the living organ- 
ism received an immense impetus, 
‘but the gigantic proportions to which 
iz has grown during the past certury 
tave resulted largely from the teach- 
ing and example of Louis Pasteur, 
-ho used dogs and rabbits to 
establish his treatment for rabies. 


Many French and German scientists 
sacrificed holocausts of animal 
victims in the mad search for germs 
popularized by Pasteur, and sus- 
picion was aroused in England that 
gruesome experiments were being 
introduced from the Continent into 
British laboratories, which led to 
the appointment of the first Royal 
Commission in 1875. 

The influence of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
transformed the measure for animal 


. protection, framed by such anti- 


Vivisectionists as Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe and Lord Shaftesbury, into 
an instrument to protect those who 
performed the experiments, so that 
the Vivisection Act of 1876 legalized 


these experiments by the grariting 


of licences under certain restrictive 
conditions relating to anesthesia and 
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the prevention of suffering. Sub- 
sequently these conditions could be 
annulled by the grant of special 
certificates ! 

At that time 400 experiments were 
being performed in Britain per year 
and anti-Vivisection witnesses warn- 
ed the Commission that legalization 
would enormously increase the num- 
ber. This is exactly what happened. 
When the second Royal Commission 
met thirty years later the figures 
ran into hundreds of thousands and 
public opinion had correspondingly 
hardened. The Commissioners de- 
clared that as people generally con- 
doned the slaughter of animals for 
food it was not possible to prohibit 
their use for the advancement of 
science. Since then (x912 ) figures 
of Vivisectional experiments have 
mounted year by year, until the 
total for 1944 reached its highest 
point—r,323, 983—for Britain alone, 
while the hardening process cul- 
minated in the Bikini atrocity in 
which, by authority of the United 
States Government, atomic bombs 
were dropped upon animals in target 
ships. 

The total of over a million experi- 
ments in one year is made up chiefly 
of those so-called “ pin-prick”’ ex- 
periments, without any anesthetic, 
which are in truth amongst the 
most terrible of the agonies inflict- 
ed by man upon his ‘ younger 
brothers ” in the scale of evolution. 
The hypodermic syringe has proved 
to be the means of producing in the 
physical bodies of all kinds of living 
creatures conditions of disease and 
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suffering admitted by witnesses 
before the two Royal Commissions 
to be severe and prolonged. Other 
long-drawn-out periods of anguish 
have been those in which the vic- 
tims have been kept for weeks 
without food till they died from slow’ 
starvation. 

Vivisection has been closely asso- 
ciated with the false systems known 
as vaccine and serum therapy. The 
fear of germs—most of which are 
beneficial—others being of the na- 
ture of scavengers—has led to the 
abuse of animals in the production 
of lymph, antitoxin and other 
morbid substances. These, when 
passed through the horse, as in diph- 
theria antitoxin, or through rabbits 
or guinea-pigs, are finally injected 
into the human blood-stream, often 
with fatal results, as medical history 
has proved again and again, or with 
lifelong injury or invalidism, as the 
sequel to forcible blood-poisoning. 

Biological experiments have in- 
volved the use of radium and radio- 
active rays, electrical devices and 
the testing of drugs upon the organs 
and life-processes of the creatures 
subjected to them, whilst later these 
same experiments have been applied 
to human patients with a resulting 
increase of suffering. 

The folly and futility of cancer 
research, taking the form of ingeni- 
ous methods of torture to promote 
tumours in rats and mice, cannot be 
over-estimated, and has not brought 
nearer either relief or cure, as is 
proved by the ever-rising cance? 
death-rate. 
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The way of science has not been 
uncontested. In all lands thinkers, 
who have beer. also possessed of 
knowledge, imagination and great- 
hearted sympathy, have denounced 
Vivisection for the evil thing it is. 
Since John Ruskin gave up his Slade 
Professorship of Art at Oxford when 
a laboratory was established in the 
University, men and women have 
laboured individally, and in Socie- 
ties, to bring abcut what they knew 
to be the only satisfactory goal— 
the total abolition of exper-ments 
on all living animals. Such a So- 
ciety has been The World League 
Against Vivisection and For Pro- 
tection of Animals, which, orig- 


inating with humane workers in, 


Germany, formed an English Branch 
in 1900 that has “been combating 
the evil ever since. 

. All anti-Viviseczionists owe a debt 
of gratitude to Gecrge Bernard Shaw 
who, in season and out, has exposed 
the vivisecting scientist as the dull- 
rd who is too stupid to creete a 
humane way of obzaining the knowl- 
edge he wants, anc therefore go2s on 
repeating the cruel actions of other 
men. Shaw has likewise exposed 
tae crudity, the ruthlessness and the 


iatility of Pavlov’s experiments on 


dogs, and through the lips of the 
“Black Girl” has asked the vital 
question :— — 

“How much better will the world 
be when it is all knowledge anc no 
mercy?” 

The Sixth Report of the Second 
Royal Commission contains this 
paragraph :— 
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Brit sh India. There is no legislation 
restricting Vivisection in British India. 
..-In the scientific institutes over 
wich -he Government has any control, 
the lines of the English Act are followed. 

Whet a challenge and what an 
opdortinity do these lines contain 
for the New India! The old India 
has possessed more than one Pasteur 
Institute—a “Temple of Science ” 
where animal sacrifices take place 
in zhe aame of Science. In 1939 a 
British anti-Vivisectionist made ap- 
plication to visit the Pasteur Institute 
at 3hiLong and was invited to tea! 
When che requested ‘permission to 
see the animals, the reply of her host 
was “ I can’t show them to you.” 

Eere is her description of what 
followec :— 

“I welked straight out...and was 
just in trme to see a couple of Indians 
hurrying away with two small cages. 
I called cut in Hindustani “Stop, come 
here,” end saw a wretched living 
rabb.t in each cage, with a hole bored 
in eazh litle head. I have never seen 
anything more terror-stricken than 
their eyes.” 

It is -o be presumed that these 
creatures had been the victims of 
Pasteur’s method of preparing anti- 
rabies serum for hydrophobia, by 
injeccing the saliva of rabid’ dogs 
into the brains of rabbits. 

A historic instance of blundering 
with disestrous consequences was 
dealt with towards the close of the 
Second Foyal Commission by Sir 
George K2kewich, K.C.B., M.P., the 
Hono-ary Secretary of the Parlia- 
mentery Association for the Aboli- 
tion of Vivisection, who spoke of 
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‘the hopeless coniusion and an- 
omalies of present-day medical 
science.” 

Sir George went on to explain that 
the question of plague in India had 
come before his Association inas- 
much as the serum used for the 
inoculations was prepared by the 
inoculation of animals. Cultures had 
been made at Abbasiek in Egypt 
from bacilli of bubonic plague obtain- 
ed from Bombay, and inoculations 
tried on gtinea-pigs, white rats, 
mice and horses. The witness said 
that thousands of animals had suffer- 
ed in these experiments, and he 
proceeded to show what the result 
had been on the plague-stricken 
people of India. 

The epidemic had lasted, not seven 
months, as was usually the case, but 
ten years and seven months (from 
September 1896 to the end of April, 
1907), increasing in violence with 
every year till the number of 
deaths from plague had reached 
5,325,000. He issued a challenge toa 
previous witness { Mr. C. J. Martin) 
to dare to say that without Haff- 
kine’s and Yersin’s serums there 
would have been a higher total 
of deaths than five and a quarter 
million. 

Sir George spoke of the “ signif- 
icant coincidence that never within 
the memory of man has plague been 
of such immensely long duration, 
and never within the memory of 
man has plague been treated by 
inoculations of plague serum.” A 
duration o: seven months was expect- 
ed and predicted, but with the ar- 


rival of Dr. Yersin’s serum, and 
others, “all hope of the epidemic 
keeping to its wonted period of 
activity wasat anend. A manufac- 
ture of plague was established ” and 


‘the deaths of millions as reported by 


Mr. Morley in the House of Com- 
mons on June 6th, r907, was the 
result. In the British Medical Jour- 
nal, June 15th, 1907, Dr. Ruther- 
ford showed that plague was one 
of the causes of unrest in India, that 
it was preventable, that'it had been 
brought under control in most coun- 
tries, and that only in India had it 
had such awful effects. 

Sir George Kekewich pointed out 
further that an outbreak of plague 
had occurred at Alexandria in 1899, 
which was stamped out in seven 
months owing to the fact that a 
Commission sent previously by the 


- Egyptian Government to Bombay 


had reported that “ improved sanita- 
tion is the only method of staying 
the inroads of the disease.” He 
concluded by stating that sanitary 
measures were directly opposed by 
Mr. Haffkine who was not a medical 
man and probably looked upon 
disease “from the laboratory point 
of view.” 

To look at disease “from the 
laboratory point of view ” may, and 
often does, mean to look at it from 
the point of view of personal profit, 
personal ambition and vested in- 
terests. It is a recognized fact 
that these vast interests, taking the 
form of Government Departments, 
Committees, Councils, the Rockfeller 
Foundation, Pasteur Institutes and 
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tae like, often maintained by grants 
from public fumds, look at diseases 
throughout the world and in all 
countries “from a laboratory point 
of. view ” which, as it manufactured 
plague in India from 1896 to 1907, 
so now manufactures disease from 
the bodies of tortured creatures to 
multiply in the bodies of disease- 
ridden humanity 

It is greatly tc be hoped that the 
New India, bearing these facts in 
mind, will for ever repudiate the greed, 
cruelty and ineptitude of the West. 
May medical men in the India of 
the future turn their backs upon the 
superstitions of a false and vicious 
_ science, based on the erroneous find- 
ings of a Jenner and the babblings 
of an impostor named Pasteur. May 
they renounce, as stupid and danger- 
dus, the vaccinations, the inocula- 
=ions, and, above all, the immoral 
Vivisection of th2-(so-called} sci- 
entific laboratories of Europe and 
America, which. have made a trav- 
esty of the healing art. May the 
coctors of the New India draw their 
iaspiration from tieir own ancient 
visdom, and from that system of 
preventive medicine in men and 
animals which go2s today by the 
nameiof Nature Cure. 

The challenge of Vivisection is a 
caallenge to every moral and spir- 
itual value hitherto realized by 
hamanity. The hardening of the 
heart referred to by Shakespeare and 
ccntinually mentioned before both 
Royal Commissions is an inevitable 
result of sacrificing the weak, the 
defenceless, the helpless, to the will 


of the strong. The spirit ‘of the 
laboratory persists in the outside 
world and, given opportunity, pro- 
duces the mental and physical condi- 
tions at Belsen, Dachau, Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki and Bikini. But it per- 
sists also in the Hospital, the Institu- 
tion and the Mental Asylum, where 
patients sick unto death, friendless 
or orphan children, young babies 
and the afflicted in mind are used in 
ordinary daily life as “material” 
for scientific research. 

Sir Henry Dale claimed this year 
(1947) at the British Association 
Meeting that science must be free 
and unrestricted. What then is to 
prevent the higher life of Mankind 
from being undermined by this 
dangerous ascendency of the mind 
over the heart and the soul? Only 
the realization by men, and by 
nations, that the principle of Love 
and Mercy—universally applied and 
embracing the whole realm of creat-“ 
ed beings—can save Humanity from 
direst calamity. 

The Sunday Express of July 24th, 
1927, published an article by the 
late H. G. Wells defending the prac- 
tice of Vivisection, and on August 
ath, 1927, the same newspaper print- 
ed a reply by George Bernard Shaw 
in which he declared : 

He (tke Anti-Vivisector ) does not 
say that physiologists must not seek 
knowledge and make experiments. He 
says that they must not seek knowledge 
by criminal methods. 

Here is our answer to Sir Henry 
Dale and to those who maintain, 
that anti-Vivisectionists are ‘‘ ene- 
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mies of knowledge.” Cornelius, the 
physician, replied to the Queen’s 
suggestion that the effects of poisons 
should be tried upon animals by 
saying 

“ Your Highness 


Shall from this practice but make hard 
your heart.” (Cymbeline, I. 5) 


And we know that he was right. 
We know, also, beyond doubt, that 
it is better for mankind to do 
without a scientific fact extorted 
from the suffering of any creature, 
than to lose its soul in the process. ` 


E. WESTACOTT 


ONE CLASS 


In Towards a Classless Soctety, a 

Discussion Pamphlet ” of the Fabian 
Society, Mr. H. D. Hughes, M. P., ex- 
amines the ideals of social equality and 
economic democracy and the progress 
made towards them in Britain. By a 
graded tax incidence some progress has 
been made towards reducing income 
discrepancies. The professions and 
army commissions are no longer the 
preserve of the privileged classes to the 
same extent as before. A serious 
attempt has been made to democratise 
educational opportunity. And yet class 
distinctions are there, as caste is here 
in India, and must in some form persist 
because, for all the perversion and 
abuse of both, they rest on the undeni- 
able fact that differences do exist and 
that all men are not equal in the 
development of the potentialities which 
all have in latency. 

Mr. Hughes shies at the idea of 
“a new class structure based...upon 
real distinctions of intelligence and 
character” as “fundamentally anti- 
democratic.” Not so, if hereditary 
transmission of a status which is pure- 


ly individual is recognised as a fiction. 
Whatever the outward form of govern- 
ment it is of the first importance to 
secure its actual direction to those of 
highest character and intellect. It is 
for the sake of discovering and foster- 
ing themembers of that natural aristoc- 
racy of individual development that 
the selective basis of educational 
opportunity is most important. 

The retention of economic incentive 
while aiming at insuring the require- 
ments of a happy and healthy life to 
all seems necessary at this stage and 
should not handicap the strengthening 
of the sense of social unity. But the 
time must come when even Mr, Herbert 
Morrison’s recent idealistic declaration 
will need broadening in terms of a 
united world. Substitute ‘“‘ world ” for 
“country” and then his statement, 
quoted by Mr. Hughes, is a true formula 
of universal brotherhood :— 

Every day we are beginning to realise more 
fully that our individual problem is no longer 
a struggle for a larger share in the wealth of 
the country, but a struggle to increase the 


total wealth of the country for the benefit of 
all 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


I.—A STUDY IN CONTRASTED ATTITUDES 


[ Mr. Melv-lle Chaning-Pearce analyses in this articlé, the first part of 
which we present here, two fundamentally opposed approaches to philosophy— 
those of the “ Yogi ” and the “ Commissar,” or of the mystic and the man of 


affairs. —Eb. ] 


In his Autotiography Professor 
R. G. Collingwocd said of the Oxford 
professors of the period between the 
two world wars that “they were 
proud to have excogitated a philos- 
ophy so pure from the sordid taint 
of utility that tney could lay their 
hands upon their hearts and say 
that it was of 20 use at all” It 
was all too true; here was an open 
avowal of that betrayal of life by 
the learned which Julien Benda 
called the “ trakison des clercs.” It 
is not surprising that the common 
man should return the compliment 
by ceasing to kave any use for a 
philosophy which had no uss for his 
life. It is an ettitude toward phi- 
losophy, a divoce between thought 
and life, which :s now very general. 
For the great majority of men and 
women philosophy has no relevance 
for the life they know and live. How 
far is that general judgment a just 
jadgmient ? 


It is one witi which many, who, 


in their own way were wise, have 
always been inclined to concur. 
“Do not all charms fly,” asked 
John Keats, “ t the mere touch of 
cold philosophy ?’’ “ Philosophy, ” 
he said, “ will chp an Angel’s wings. ” 


Much modern philosophy certainly. 


does. “ Hang up philosophy, “says 
Romec, that type of all lovers, 
‘“unless philosophy can make a 
Juliet. ” The philosophy with which 
we are familiar today seems very 
far ffom such a miracle. 

For the average man and woman 
of affairs philosophy has always 
seemed an irrelevance for the real 
business of life. Their typical atti- 
tude was expressed in a classic form 
in the famous remark of a certain 
Mr. Edwards, “a decent-looking 
elderly man in grey clothes and a 
wig of many curls, ” so Boswell tells 
us, tc Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ You are a 
philosopher. I have tried too in 
my time to be a philosopher : but, I 
don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.” 

Such is the common man’s reac- 
tion to the pretensions of what he 
supposes philosophy to be. And 
most women, that more realistic sex, 
seem to share this sense of the irrele- 
vance of philosophy for real life. 
At all events there are few who will 
not scout its findings if they conflict 
with those found in their own pe- 
culiar fashion. ‘‘ A’ woman who is 
confuzed is never convinced,” said 
Churton Collins: it is a fact which 
most men will endorse. 
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This indifferent or antagonistic 
attitude towards philosophy, always 
prevalent among the “ Philistine, ” 
“practical”? mass of men and 
women, has been fomented in our 
day by a fashionable hatred of 
“ high-brows ’’ and the cult of the 
“common man ” and, in more learn- 
ed circles, by a tide of irrationalism 
which has swept through the uni- 
versities of Europe and, with an odd 
irony, begott2n an apparently anti- 
philosophical philosophy called ex- 
istentialism. 

Yet this much-abused business of 
philosophising has and always has 
had its no less zealous devotees. 
In Greece, whence all Western 
philosophy derives, it was the very 
crown of human achievement: the 
sages, lovers and pursuers of that 
elusive divinity, Sophia or Wisdom, 
were the most esteemed of men. For 
the medieval world, the philosophy 
which flowered so luxuriantly and 
splendidly in such majesties of the 
human mind as the Summa of Saint 
Thomas, Aquinas or the Divina Com- 
media of Dante, though the hand- 
maid of faith, was yet the most regal 
of human enterprises. And even for 
that staunch anti-Romanist, John 
Milton, philosophy was not only a 
duty but a delight. 

How charming -s divine philosophy . 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose 
But musical as :s Apollo’s lute. 

This is thus a matter upon which 
the mind of man is, and to some 
extent always has been, divided. 
But today this has become a division 
of consciousness, even, as the psy- 


chologists call it, a schizophrenia 
which is much more momentous than 
any mere academic issue. For we 
know now all too well that the 
disasters which have come upon us 
‘are directly due to some previous 
philosophising, that, for example, 
Hitlerism can be directly traced to 
philosophy such as that of Fichte 
and Nietzsche and Russian total- 
itarianism to such philosophers as 
Marx and Engels. Dachau and 
Belsen and the rape of Europe were 
born in the brains of apparently 
amiable philosophers. In face of 
that common knowledge the secluded 
paradise of a futile philosophy be- 
comes, not a wise man’s, but a fool’s 
paradise. We have found that phi- 
losophy and behaviour are indissolu- 
bly linked; as we think, so we 
behave. 

But the feud between philosophy 
and life has driven far more deeply 
into our modern life than the level 
of ideas alone. That feud is aflame 
in the world of action as well as of 
thought. For this antagonism be- 
tween the man of thought and the 
man of action is precisely that con- 
flict between what Mr. Koestler has 
called the “ Yogi” and the “ Com- 
missar ” types, which, he has shown, 
threatens the very existence of West- 
ern civilisation. For the Commissar 
philosophy, in any real or original 
sense of the unbiassed pursuit of 
Truth for its own sake, together 
with all contemplation and mysti- 
cism, is “ anathema ”—an antisocial 
activity to be eradicated root and 
branch. For the Commissar, to 
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quote that terrizle book, Derkness 
at Noon—‘ Truta is what is useful 
to humanity, fabehood is what is 
hurtful. ’’ Therefore all who seek 
or tell the nakəd truth must be 
ruthlessly liquidated; all rea phil- 
osophy is “ Pubic Enemy No. I.” 
Thus a philosophy too pure and 
proud to be of use is confronted by 
a pseudo-philosozhy for which truth 
becomes no more than the tool of 
power-politics. 

That doctrine, as fatal for human 
freedom as for philosophy, :s now 
not only being thought and taught ; 
it is being practised upon a scale so 
vast and appall.ng that the mind 
shrinks from confronting the facts. 
While we watch and discuss, philos- 
ophy and Truth are being systemat- 
ically murdered If that process 
continues it seems all too probable 
that, in a generation, not only phi- 
losophy (in any real sense of the 
word ), but also cur very civilisation, 
rooted, as it is, in a certain perennial 
philosophy or Itfe-attitude, will be 
eradicated from :he Western world. 
This, then, is no matter for detach- 
ed and debonair discussion. 

But one has‘oaly to think clearly 
to realise that this pogrom against 
philosophy is itself, in reality, found- 
ed upon a philosophy—the fhiloso- 
phy which affirms that individual 
man is a myth, that only the State 
is real, that only what is called 
“material substance’? exists and 
that all truth istelative. The horri- 


fying spectacle which we behold is. 


thus that of phlosophy devouring 
itself as, in one cf the most macabre 
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passages of Paradise Lost, Sin sits at 
the gates of Chaos and is violated 
by her own offspring for ever. 

This philosophy which persecutes 
all philosophy and must therefore, 
in the end, destroy itself, is either a 
true or a false philosophy, and the 
“fell clutch of circumstance” as 
well as the claims of our. own 
inner integrity compel us today to 
make cur choice and take our stand. 
It is this realisation which recently 
impelled a distinguished scientist, 
Michael Polanyi, to declare that 
“the most urgent need of the day 
is to oppose this philosophy ( of 
materialism ) with all our might.” 
But if it is to be opposed it can only 
be opposed in the name of a true 
philoscphy. Of so much relevance, 
then, is this problem of the nature 
and function of philosophy for our 
life. 

We are driven to a search of the 
foundations of philosophy in .order 
to find a yardstick with which to 
measure this materialistic philoso- 
phy which thus threatens our very 
life. When we do so we are con- 
frontec with two opposite concep- 
tions concerning the very nature 
of philosophy. By derivation and 
tradition, philosophy is the wooing 
of Wisdom. But where is Wisdom 
to be found? For the Commissar 
it is cnly in humanity, Man writ 
large, that, not Truth, but a truth 
made to man’s measure, is to be 
found. For the secular humanist 
also there is no Wisdom beyond 
the range of human knowledge or 
“ Science. ” : sa 
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On the other hand, and in sharp 
distinction from that dogma of sec- 
ular humanism, we find that all 
the “high religions ” of the world, 
very many of its philosophies and 
the most eminent of its men of 
genius assum2 a quite different 
dogma—that Wisdom is to be found 
ultimately only beyond human wit 
or, in the words of a pithy proverb, 
“at wit’s end. ” 

Thus philosophy, when scrutinis- 
ed, immediately divides into two 
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categories which, in technical terms, 
may be called a philosophy of 
immanence, assuming that Wisdom is 
limited to human knowledge, and a 
philosophy of transcendence, assum- 
ing a Wisdom which exceeds or 
transcends the mind of mortal man. 
These are the fundamental dogmas 
(for neither of them can be proved 
by logic ) between which, at the very 
outset of our enquiry, it is evident 
that we must make our choice. 
MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Can there be cultivated callousness 
to animal suffering on the part of the 
few, and a readiness on the part of 
many to profit by the exploitation of 
helpless creatures, and the natural 
sympathy of man for man be unaffect- 
ed? The horridle excesses of the last 
war, coming in the wake of long dec- 
ades of slaughter, trapping, vivisection, 
give the answer—No. 

Even unthinking crlelty, while it 
does not inevitably cause a bifurcation 
of the consciousness, afflicts its victims 
no less painfully and must react upon 
its perpetrators. The men and women 
of the modern world eat meat, wear 
furs, use serums, without a notion of 
incurring thereky responsibility for the 
suffering of the helpless animals involv- 
ed. It is well that this note of respon- 
sibility is struck in this year’s call for 
the observance of World Day for 
Animals on October 4th, when all are 
urged to ‘‘ Think—Speak—Act for 


Suffering Animals.” The publicity 
material of the World League Against 
Vivisection and For Protection of 
Animals brings out the pressing need, 
in the interest of harmony and peace, 
of leading humanity towards humane- 
ness. 


For a mighty power, which no man can 
evade, rules this universe. It is the power 
of Immutable Law. Cruelty begets cruel 
pain. 


The followers of Buddhism, Jainism 
and Hinduism, which rest four-square 
upon the unity of life, should be ready 
to lend their full co-operation to this 
move emanating from the professedly 
Christian West. The sooner all awaken 
to the fallacy of the lower kingdoms’ 
existing solely for man’s will and 
pleasure, the better for humanity and 
for the world. For truly, as Bacon 
said, “ The nobler a man is, the more 
objects of compassion he hath.” 


TOLERANCE PAYS 


[ It is a sign of our times, and one which heartens all in a world where 
forces of hate are at work, tba: religious preachers of broad sympathies advocate 


respect and appreciation of rel:gions other than their own. 


Rabbi Morris A. 


Skop, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of Florida Rabbis, makes such a 


plea in the following essay.—ED. ] 


People everywhere are beginning 
to realise the challenge of the Atomic 
Age—that “ mankind must kearn to 
live together or they will perforce 
die together.” In spite of marvel- 
lous scientific advances, th2re has 
not been a corresponding advance 
in social relationships between peo- 
ples. Prejudice, bigotry, hatred 
and misunderstanding still haunt 
the masses. These dark forces stand 
in the way of that universal dream, 
“One World and One Humanity.” 
Living in ‘One World” ‘cannot 
mean forcing people to live in “ one 
way.” Variety is part of tae warp 
end woof of lite and despite their 
differences men must learn to live 
in brotherhood. 

Tolerance pays great dividends 
ir interest and happiness. We must 
but grasp the keys to to-erance: 
“ Know thyself” and “ Get to know 
the other fellow. ” Learn to appre- 
ciate his way of life, although it 
differs from your own.. Understand 
that your fellcw-man differs from 
you for many reasons—heredity, 
-geography, customs and <eligious 
teachings. Gec:ting to know the 
“other fellow” leads to tolerance 
and a deep appreciation which, pays 
in a richer experience of life. Relig- 


ions may preach “love thy neigh- ` 


bour ” for centuries, but until each 
is willing to “ get to know the other 


fellow ” such teachings will bring no 


fruition. 
Tolerance and understanding en- 
rich human life, enlighten the mind 
and lead to a deeper regard for one’s 
own faith. When I was a lad of 
thirteen, I had been taught only 
the beauties of the Hebrew faith. I 
read only Hebrew and Jewish books. 
My entire life revolved about Jew- 
ish customs and ceremonies. All I 
studied was the history of my own 
country, America, and of the Jewish 
people. When I went to the univer- 
sity, I learned that there were peo- 
ple who had never heard of the 
things I believed nor of the interest- 
ing teachings of the Jewish faith. I 
had never heard of their faith. I 
became fascinated with other people. 
I met a Hindu at the International 
House in New York and became 
anxious to know more of his life, 
his beliefs, his background. At first 
I thought him strange and different, 
even inferior. Had I shied away, 
my own life would have been robbed 
ofa stimulating and beautiful ex- 
perience. Instead, I began to read 
about the Hindu faith, I took courses 
in Comparative Religion and learn- 
ed, wide-eyed, that there were other 
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faiths besides Judaism, that had 
different symbols, ceremonies and 
teachings, but also led to the “ good 
life. ” 

I had thought that only Jews who 
lived according to the Torah would 
live the best lives. But after meet- 
ing other peoples and studying other 
religions, I became more tolerant. 
And with this wider toleration 
for others who differed from me, 
who lived differently and dressed 


differently and ate different foods, 


my own life became richer in ap- 
preciation of my fellow-men. Tol- 
erance began to pay dividends in 
greater happiness. I was unafraid 
of meeting persons who looked or 
thought differently. I began to 
realize that, no matter how strangely 
different people lived, they had 
common problems. 

I had learned a great lesson—that 
behind the differing prayers, symbols 
and customs, there were the same 
heart-vearnings, the same human 
problems. 

This opened new vistas for me. I 
was anxious to meet many not of 
my faith and background. Grad- 
ually, the prejudices of race, colour 
and faith died away. I began to 
treat human beings as “ brothers 
under the skin.’ I began to realize 
how utterly hypocritical was talk of 
Universal Peace and Brotherhood 
while hating Negroes, misunder- 

‘standing the yellow man, seeing the 
wide-spread hatred of the Jew. It 
was then that I began to interest 
myself in Inter-Cultural and: Inter- 
Faith work. It dawned upon me 


that no religion is worthy of its 
profession, if it produces followers 
“ colour-blind ” or race-bigoted. As 
a teacher of religion, I began to 
insist that “ Tolerance pays. ”’ 

Tolerance in its deeper sense of 
appreciation of the other fellow 
became an axiom for decent living 
in the Atomic Age. I could see how 
true tolerance enriched my own life ; 
gave me an entrée to new worlds of 
differing peoples, as fine, intelligent 
and good in their way as I was, liv- 
ing asa Jew. 

The more I studied other religions 
—Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism—the 
more I realized that, although these 
faiths differed in theology, ethics, 
world outlook, there was a thread of 
humane teaching common to them 
all. I appreciated more deeply the 
humane outlook of my own faith. I 
became convinced that if peoples 
were to live by their own faiths and 
practise their teachings, they must 
be tolerant of others who differ from 
them. An honest Jew can never 
profess Judaism and hate his fellow- 
man. He can differ, but he cannot 
be intolerant, The same is true of 
a loyal Christian. The fundamental 
teaching of Christianity is “ love of 
fellow-men.” Then how cana loyal 


_Christian hate a Jew or treat the 


Negro as an inferior being? There 
is a serious inconsistency in such a 
life. Having lived in the South of 
the United States, among many 
professing Christians, I have learned 
how deep is this inconsistency which 
warps many otherwise good lives. 
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This irrational belief by profes- 
sing Christians in “ White suprem- 
acy” breeds terrible intolerance 
which gnaws at the vitals of Democ- 
racy. We heve seen what belief in 
“racial supremecy”’ brought about 
in Nazi Gernany. We have seen 
what tragic misunderstanding has 
grown up about the Jews being “ the 
Chesen People ” There are no 
superior races biologically. Peoples 
are inferior or superior only in actions 
and culture tased on their standards 
of civilization. 

Similarly, faiths “ best ” for their 
adherents are aot necessarily the 
best for all. As soon as persons begin 
to insist that they are, the seed of 
intolerance is planted. When one 
lives up to his cwn faith, and seeks 
to understand the faiths of others, 
tolerance ani tnderstanding enrich 
and beautify. The more I studied 
other religions end the ways of life 
of other peoples, the more I appre- 
ciated my own faith. 

It is wrong “or any race or any 
religion to claim superiority. The 
ultimate tesi of any faith is what it 
produces. If ics adherents become 
intolerant, prejadiced and filled with 
hatred of otaer human beings, such 
a religion has no place in the Atomic 
Age. Ifa faith produces adherents 





toerant and understanding, filled 
with the “love of fellow-men,” 
th2n such a faith will help usher in 
the Kingdom of God on Earth, and 
the Brotherhood of Man which will 
give us Universal Peace. 

I suggest the following additions 
to the Ten Commandments as basic 
to our civilization : 
rz. Remember the commandments 

“Love thy neighbour” and 
“ Do not unto others what you 
would not have others do unto 
you. ” 

1z. Thou shalt not kill the reputa- 
tions of decent people with 
hatred, falsehood and misunder- 
standing. 

Iz. Thou shalt not steal the bread 
of the wage-earner by refusing 
him work because of his race, 
colour or creed. 

Ice. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against a group because 
of the vices of one of its mem- 
bers. 

15. Thou shalt not commit the 
crime of Intolerance by teach- 
ing that thy faith is the best 
for all mankind, but realize 
with tolerance that all faiths, 
all peoples have a way of life 
which can lead them to Human 
Brotherhood. 

Morris A. SKOP 


THOUGHTS ON TWO OF SHELLEY'S POEMS 


[Shri B. N. Shama Rao, who is a Lecturer in English at the College ir, 
Shimoga, Mysore State, essays in this short article an appraisal—personal, 
poetic and pkilosophic—of two of Shelley's great poems, ‘‘ Adonais’’ and ‘‘ Ode 


to the West Wind.” 


The former stresses the faith of the poet that “the 


genius who makes loveliness more lovely on earth, is in itself essentially death- 
less and becomes united with the One that sustains life and endures for ever,” 
while the latter dwells on that One’s being both a Destroyer and a Preserver and 
closes on the assurance, “ If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? "—Ep.] 


All sublime poetry is an inspired 
and artistic revelation of the 
personality of the poet. This is true 
even of dramatic and epic poetry, 
but in the lyric we come closest to 
the soul-life of the author. Shelley 
conceived of poetry as nothing short 
of the record of the happiest and 
best moments of the noblest of 
souls. He claimed for the poet the 
rank of the unacknowledged leg- 
islator of the world. Poetry was 
to him the redemption from decay 
of the visitations of the divinity in 
man. His own poetry, therefore, is 
not “the beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain” of “a 
beautiful but ineffectual angel,” but 
the passionate pouring forth of the 
soul melody of an inspired and 
inspiring angel. 

Shelley died very young, in his 
thirtieth year, surviving Keats by 
little more than a year. But in his 
brief earthly existence Shelley pass- 
ed through spiritual agonies and 
ecstasies ordinarily denied to persons 
living twice aslong. Burning with 
a holy passion to rebuild the world 
on the fourdations of Love and Tol- 
erance, Shelley adored intellectual 


beauty all through his life and con- 
demned most vigorously the wide- 
spread tyranny of priest and king. 
Naturally, because of his advanced 
views and his zeal for reform, he 
came into violent conflict with so- 
ciety, established as it was on the 
love of property and on the principle 
of self. The malady of selfishness 
and thoughtless cruelty which had 
affected a decadent society filled the 
poet with sadness as he contemplat- 
ed it in divine discontent. Like the 
moth which aspires to the star, or like 
the night which endlessly. pursues 
the dawn, the poet throughout his 
brief life pursued a glistening but 
receding ideal. The pursuit itself 
was to his soul joy ineffable. But 
thought bestowed on the world as 
he saw it around him filled him with 
dismay. This conflict in his life he 
was never able to resolve. Death 
delivered him from the agony of it. 

His noble lament on the pre- 
mature death of Keats, therefore, is 
more a self-revelation by the ethereal 
spirit than a dirge for the young 
poet who died singing of the identity 
of Beauty and Truth. Though cast 
in the pastoral vein and therefore 
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containing the usual address to 
heavenly powers, the sorrow of Na- 
_ture personified and the long pro- 
cession of mourners for the dead, 
ï“ Adonais” is truly an autobiog- 
raphy of Shelley and a record of 
his inspired conviction as regards 
the immortality >f the soul of the 
virtuous dead. The faith of the poet 
that the genius who makes loveliness 
more lovely while on earth, is in 
himself essentially deathless and be- 
comes united with the One that sus- 
tains life and endures for ever, ‘is 
aloquently set forth in the femous 
nal stanzas of the elegy. 

Here one can clearly see the 
nfluence on Shelley of the idealistic 
chought of Platc.. To him death 
appears to be actually an awaken- 
zng into a world of enhanced 
tight and enlargec freedom, While 
Sarth’s shadows fly and Death 
tramples to fragments the many- 
coloured glass of l:fe, Heaven’s light 
forever shines and the many are 
seen to lose themselves in the One. 
This philosophic faith, bred by con- 
templation on the mystery of ceath 
end the premature disappearance of 
beauty and creative energy from 
the world were nursed in Shelley by 
Lis persistent study of Plato. More 


than.any other single poem of mod- 


ern times “ Adonai ” is a record of 
this saving philoscphic faith of the 
ancient Greek sage.. 

’ But this is not all the appeal of 
« Adonais” to the thoughtful stu- 
dent of poetry. In this poem, while 


giving-an account cf the many gentle. 
saepherds (sensit:ve poets) who’ 


come to shed their tears as mourn- 
ers over their fellow shepherd, 
prematurely called away from their 
midst, Shelley indulges in inspired 
self-pity. These are some of the 
most touching lines in English 
poetry and bring home to us the 
childlike simplicity and the angelic 
purity of Shelley’ssoul. He describ- 
es himself as a frail form, a phan- 
tom among men. In the world 
around him, built on greed . and 
power, he is companionless like the 
last cloud of an expiring storm. He 
seems to have been strangely punish- 
ed for gazing on Nature’s naked 
loveliness, Actzeon-like. He is pursu- 
ed, like Acteon, by the hounds 
of his own thoughts over the wilder- 
ness of the world. He is a pard- 
like spirit, beautiful and swift—a 
Love in desolation masked. He is 
a Power girt round with weakness. 
Hardly can he lift the weight of the 
superincumbent hour. He is a dy- 
ing lamp, a falling shower, a break- 
ing billow, a withering flower. His 
burning cheek hides a breaking 
heart within. Flowers the most sad 
are appropriate decorations to his ` 
burning brow. The pansy, the 
faded violet, the dark ivy-tresses 
rightly adorn his person as he comes 
in the procession of mourners over 
the dead as the very last, neglected 
and apart, even like a herd-aban- 
doned deer struck by the hunter’s 
dart. His very presence silences the 
rest as they gaze on his woe-begone 
visage which is very much like 
Cain’s or Christ’s, and seems to 
proclaim to the world that in mourn- 
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ing over the fate of ‘‘ Adonais ” this 
‘sad poet is mourning nis own im- 
pending doom. 

All this is poetry pure and simple, 
a spontaneous overflow of a sadly 
afflicted soul wandering as a stran- 
ger in a wicked world of wealth and 
power, now feeling most desolate, 
again rising with inspired eloquence 
to reshape things nearer his heart’s 
desire, panting for perfection, sigh- 
ing for Love and singing of undying 
hope. 

It is the same passionate fervour 
of divine melancholy and energetic 
despair which we ffnd in his magnif- 
icent Ode addressed to the West 
Wind. The wild energy of the West 
Wind, the breath of Autumn’s Being, 
makes the pcet recapitulate the work 
of pitiless havoc done by the wind 
amidst the dead leaves of the forest, 
driven like ghosts before an enchant- 
er. At the same time he remembers 
how the same destroying power of 
the wind sows in the bosom of the 
earth seeds which will later rise in 
the shape of buds and blossoms when 
the gentle winds of spring shall 
blow. To him the wind of the west, 
therefore, is both a Destroyer and a 
Preserver. He pictures to himself 
again the commotion in the sky 
among the clouds as the wind blows 
and scatters them over the seas, 
turning the sky itself into a vast 
sepulchre to the clouds despoiled 
of their moisture. He can hear in the 
blowing wind the dirge of the dying 
year. He can again clearly fancy 
the turmoil in the sea caused by the 
powerful wind, as it raises waves so 
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high now and again as to show the 
very floor of the ocean with all its 
hidden treasure. He can vividly 
see the mighty Atlantic cloven in 
two to make a pathway for the 
blowing wind of the west. Then 
suddenly turning his vision inwards, 
and finding in himself nothing but 


‘despair, he appeals to the wind to 


lift him as a cloud, a wave, a leaf. 
For he has lived beyond the light 
and joyous years of boyhood. He 
has fallen upon “the thorns of 


life!” He bleeds. 
A heavy weight of hours has chained 
and bowed 


One too like thee [the wind]; 
and swift and proud 


tameless 


He begs that he might be made a 
lyre to the wind: even as the forest 
is, so that a sweet and sad harmony 
might be born of him. He desires 
that he might be made one with the 
wind, so that his dead thoughts, like 
the seeds scattered by the wind, 
might be borne afar to quicken a 
new birth. He desires that with the 
incantation of his verse his thoughts 
may be scattered among mankind 
and be to unawakened earth the 
trumpet of a prophecy. He feels 
assured, as he contemplates the 
energy of the Destroyer and Pre- 
server, that “if Winter comes,” 
Spring cannot “ be far behind.” 

This inspired Ode, like the elegiac 
poem on Keats, is a passionate and 
poetic record of the spiritual agony 
of this ethereal poet as he groped 
his way, a stranger in a sordid world 
ruled by crazy kings and perverse 
priests, all the time praying for the 
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Ligħt which to him was Lcve, to 
illuminate his path and lead him 
on to serenity aad peace. Shelley 
was nothing if not lyrical. It is his 
noble personality which we meet 


THE BASIS FOR 


us Among the principal causes of 
human miseries and disasters has 
always been the pursuit of vain imagin- 
ings,” says Visccunt Samuel :n the 
Romanes Lecture which he delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theatre on 2nd May 
1947 and which has since been publish- 
ed under the caption of Creative Man. 
And by these “ vain imaginings ° he 
implies what he cals figments and fic- 

. tions, both good an1 bad, of philosophy, 
politics and rel-gion—offspring of 
“that strange facu.ty of imagination. ” 
While disagreeing with this thəsis of 
his we are in entire agreement with him 
in this desire io get rid of the harmful 
figments. This could be done by rules 
of right action. For “the creativity 
of man culminates in the Moral Law. ” 
This moral law is evolved out of the 
2lementary proposition, he opines, that 
men in general desire their own wel- 
žare—which is a whole, built up from 
many interconnected elements, phys- 
ical, intellectual, əmotional and spir- 
tual. 

Is there, however, a fundamental 
sasis for this moral law ? The eminent 
philosopher seems :o doubt as well as 
deny such a “ firm ioundation for belief 
and for conduct.” As he says it is 


with in every one of his magnificent 
poems, which are among the great- 
est in the literature of a country 
justly proud of her poets. 

B. N. SHAMA Rao 


THE MORAL LAW . 


“in the lack of it that many moderns 
have fallen back on instinct and intui- 
tion.” And yet there exists what is 
known as Wisdom-Religion or Peren- 
nial Philosophy or what the author of 
The Friendly Philosopher calls “ univer- 
sal perception” or “ universal exist- 
ence,” which furnishes the needed 
foundation for all true morality ; name- 
ly, the motive of selfless service to hu- 
manity, or Self-activating altruism. 

Further, incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that myths, truly speaking, are 
as different from fictions and figments 
as ideals are from idols. For they are 
archetypal values, only veiled in the 
apparel of luminous imagination which 
therefore is not a strange but a divine 
faculty. 

It is another matter if this founda- 
tional basis of right conduct is not 
followed by a large majority of people. 
But it is there in the heart of man. 
Perhaps he will come to a consciousness 
of it when the same creativity in him 
which has culminated at the present 
stage in the Moral Law, is eventually 
consummated in the Spiritual Law. 
But, as the Viscount says, “ the ques- 
tion is whether our will can rise to 
match our opportunity. ” 
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The Stamp of Nature: A.Study of 
Parental and Family Influences. By 
DasLtas KENMARE. {Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

In this penetrating study of one 
aspect of human enslavement Miss 
Dallas Kenmare combines, as in her 
earlier book, The Philosophy of Love, 
a devotion to religious values and a 
conviction that only through them can 
unregenerate man find personal free- 
dom, with a sensitive and informed 
psychological insight. She is concern- 
ed primarily with the relations of 
parents and children and particularly 
with the fate of the sensitive child, and 
not only with the child but with the 
artist battling against the misunder- 
standing of the world. Her view of 
the artist as “ divine messenger and/or 
prophet ” is true enough of a certain 
kind of genius. But not all artists are 
of this Promethean kind. And she 
tends to overlook the kind of artist who 
makes and contemplates, and who, 
possibly because he is humbler, can 
adapt himsels better to human limita- 
tions, But within the scope of her 
definition she reveals a passionate 
understanding of the artist’s peculiar 
sufferings during earthly life, above all 
of his sense of “ being born with a 
different face” and of the injuries 
which the ignorant and ordinary can 
inflict upon him, particularly in his 
early years. 

One part of her book, entitled “ The 
End Is Madness, ” illustrates this truth 
in the life-stories of Ruskin, Kierke- 


gaard, D. H. Lawrence, Nietzsche, 
Holderlin and Schumann. A subsequent 
chapter contains a number of cases of 
disastrous parental interference which 
have come within her own experience. 
Not all her examples end in death, 
insanity or frustration. But the record 
of emotional blackmail or psychological 
murder, inflicted by possessive relatives 
who believed that they were acting for 
the best, is grim enough. Most of them 
were drawn from the professional and 
commercial middle class in which the 
ethics of acquisitive individualism and 
consequent insensitiveness to all that 
art and the artist mean were most 
pronounced. 

Today, perhaps, the child has less 
cause to weep over its parents than in 
the time of Mr. Moulton Barrett or even 
ageneration ago. But if little remains 
of the authoritarian family to torture 
and mutilate human personality, the 
torturing and mutilation go on through 
other agencies and will continue; as 
Miss Kenmare so movingly insists, until 
the divine nature of personality is rec- 
ognised and reverenced. Her book is 
in essence a sustained plea for this 
recognition in the light of a ‘pure 
Christianity ” to which possessive love 
and the idea of “rights” over human 
beings is as alien as the contemporary 
identification of love with sex. The 
conviction with which she writes, even 
if at times it leads to rather too 
downright assertions, is compellingly 
human. 

Hues I'A: FAUSSET 
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Cultural History from the Vayu 
Purdsa. By DEVENDRAKUMAR RAJA- 
RAM PATIL, M.A., LL.B., PH. D. (Deccan 
College Dissertation Series No. 2, Dec- 
can College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, Poona 1. Rs. 15/- ) 

_ Among the literary records of ancient 

India the Puranas form a rich source 
of information and they have not been 
explored fully yet. They are very 
valuable for the political, dynastic and 
cultural history of ancient India. The 
reviewer took up for investigaticn five 
major Puranas with a view to getting 
light on these three aspects of ancient 
aistory and three pamphlets inc‘uding 
ane on the Lalitha Cult, written by 
che reviewer, were published by the 
Jniversity of Madras in their historical 
series. . 

The author of the present bock has 
done well to seek che cultural history 
of ancient India ir the Vays Purana 
gor it is generally accepted as the oldest 
Purana extant. He speaks of three 
important materials, viz., the archaic 
survivals, the ancient material and the 


accretions, which constitute the Perana. 


Ż& brief outline of political history as 
found in the Vayu Purana is given in 
tae introduction. 

The book is diviced into two parts, 
containing ten parallel chapters, 
Chapter I in both parts has the same 
ttle, and soon. Tke author examines 
in the first chapter cn “Social Organ- 
isation’’ the positior of the Brahmins 
aad the Kshatriyas. Incidentally the 
relations between them are also traced. 


x 


_ The Indian War of Independence, 
1£57. By VINAYAK DAMODAR SAYAR- 
KaR. Ilustrated. (Phoenix Pubiäcą- 
ticns, Bombay 2. Rs. 15/-) 


It cannot be accepted that the Dasyus 
were the aborigines of India. There is 
no justification in the text for accepting 
the absence of any prohibition of eating 
beef. The chapters on “ Woman and 
Marriage ” call for no observation ; but 
it may be noted that the practice of 
Néyoga was a relic of the ancient past. 
The third chapter, on “ Political Institu- 
tions ” is interesting. Though hereditary 
succession was the rule, the election of a 
king was also in vogue. Among the 
popular institutions, Samitht, Sabha 
and Gana are mentioned. Worship of 
Siva is important and the myths about 
that god are striking. In fact the 
Yogin is advised to know Mahesvara 
and achieve final beatitude. The section 
on Vaishnavism is rather disappointing. 
The avatars are not properly explained. 
The system of chronology chalked 
out in Part II is meagre. The author 
has given a descriptive account of the 
villages and towns mentioned in the 
Puranas with their distances. The 
chapters on “Dress and Ornaments, 
Food and Drink,” as also those on 
“ Music and Dancing ” are satisfactory. 
War and weapons are dismissed in a 
few pages while the fauna and flora 
have been examined in detail. There 
are two appendices, the first, which is 
fairly long, on the identification of 
place names, tribes and geographical 
names and the other on places of 
pilgrimage. On the whole the book 
gives a scientific and analytical account 
and is a good addition to books on 

Indian culture. 
V. R. R. DIKSHITAR 


This book was first issued in London 


‘in 1909 and was forthwith banned by 


Authority so that, even decades after, 
the copy at the British Museum could 
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not be borrowed, I remember, except 
by special permission. The lifting of 
the local ban by the Congress Govern- 
ment of Bombay has made the present 
issue possible. 

That the “Sepoy Mutiny” was, in 
its deeper aspect, a war of national 
independence, is no longer a matter of 
doubt save in the wish-thoughts of 
old-school historians. Shri Savarkar’s 
work is of immense popular appeal. 
His writing is forceful and vivid, and 
lit up with imaginative power. The 
story seems to tell itself. The great 
figures of the time come warmly to life: 
Nana-Saheb, Rani Lakshmi Bai, Moulvi 
Ahmad Shah, Tatia Topé and a host 
of lesser people who made “1857” 
possible. One wishes, though, that 
sweeping statements were supported 
by reference tc source material. That 
is an unfortunate omission. 

This work, even if built on a frame- 
work of facts, is far from a calm, 
detached account. Charged with pas- 
sion, it was primarily designed to 
kindle passion. It was incendiary 
material prepared for the Abhi Nava 
Bharat Revolutionary Society, and 
secretly handed out, and so it served 
the purpose of the freedom struggle in 
the teens of the current century before 
Mahatmaji gave that struggle an al- 
together new direction, with a new 


Sphotavada by Nagesa Bhatta. Edited 
by VYAKARANASIROMANI V. KRISHNA- 
MACHARYA with his own Commentary 
Subodhini. ( Adyar Library Series No. 
55, Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 
Rs. 3/12) 

All students of Sanskrit grammar 
will welcome this nice edition of the 
Sphotavada by Nagesa Bhatta, who 
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ideology. The propagandist passages 
in the book have shed their fire today 
because of the snapping of imperialist 
chains. Such passages could well have 
been cut from the present edition and 
the material recast as pure history, 
unless it is meant to be the writer’s 
psychological revelation of himself and 
the movement he so boldly led. 

It is, I think, a mistake to read too 
much significance into “1857.” India 
was then divided against herself. India 
had not then discovered herself. Blind 
forces, often at cross-purposes, bestrode 
the stage with elemental fury. It is 
futile to deny the fact, cruel as it is, 
that Britain’s occupation of India, 
often painful, often regressive, served 
yet a dynamic purpose. (Karl Marx 
noted this.) The nineteenth-century 
Battle of Britain, resulting in the 
dominance of finance capital and the 
final break-up of feudalism, made its 
strong impress, through close contact, 
upon developing Indian economy. 
This process would surely have been 
slowed down if “1857 ” had triumphed 
and all power had gone to a feudal- 
military oligarchy, so many sad relics 
of which persist. 

A word on the get-up of this book. 
The paper and type face, the rich col- 
our plates and the scores of decora- 
tions make it a unique production; 

BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


lived at Benares towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. In the present 
treatise this celebrated philosopher and 
grammarian has expounded the teach- 
ing of the Sage Sphotayana, the tradi- 
tional formulator of the theory of 
Sphota. This theory attempts to link 
up the transient phenomenon of the 
pronounced word to Brahman as Sabda- 
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a SA 
= an 


Brahman, which is the eternal Nou- 
menon of every form of significant 
sound or word, This theory is similar 
to the Platonic theory of -the Logos 
( Word ) and remiads one of the saving 
in the Christian scriptures: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word (Logos ) ; the 
word was with God; and the Word was 
God,” as observec by Dr. Murti in his 
learned Preface. The Word, called 
Sphofa is without parts and eternal. 
From it comes tie whole creation of 
the world with all its manifested 
objects. From tris stand-point, Sans- 
krit grammar beztomes not merely a 
science of linguistics or the art of 


correct speaking or writing, but a.~ 


philosophy with -ts own metaphysics. 
In fact, one who is well versed in Sabda- 
Brahman (the permanent Noumenon } 
attains to the Supreme Brahman. In 
this way Sanskrit Grammar becomes 
the science of Liberation (moksa-Sasira). 
` There are four stages in the transi- 
tion of the eternal Sphota or - Sabda- 
Brahman to the form of the spoken 


Thirty Years of Historical Research, 
or Bibliography cf the Published Wri- 
tings of P. K. GODE, M.A. (Author, 
Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. Rs. 3/-) 

This third edition of Professor Gode’s 
Bibisography brinzs the list up to 1946; 
it gives an account of 134 more papers 
since the second edition appeared -in 
1941, making a zotal of 336 papers of 
original research by Professor Gode. It 
cavers thirty years of indefatigable 
research carried on with single-minded 
devotion to the cause of truth. The 
astonishing variety of the topics dealt 
with, and the minuteness and accuracy 
of the research, testified to by various 


word or sound. These are called (1 ) 
Parā, (2) Pasyanti, (3) Madhyama 
and (4) Vatkhart. The Editor has 
dealt wth the explanation of these and 
other details of the theory of Sphota 
in his elaborate and scholarly Sanskrit 
Introduction of 31 pages, as also in his 
lucid commentary -in Sanskrit called 
Subodhini which accompanies the text. 
The present text deserves to be studied 
by all students of Sanskrit grammar, 
which i3 considered by our University 
students a dry-as-dust subject. In 
spite cf the comparative neglect of 
Sanskrit grammar in our Universities, 
however, this unattractive but essential 
science has been kept alive by erudite 
scholars like the present editor. The 
study of abstract sciences like grammar 
is not an easy task. It is, therefore, 
highly creditable to Pandit Krishna- 
macharya that he should pursue this 
study for its own sake and give us the 
fruit of his selfless study in publications 
like this, which is a valuable addition 
to the Adyar Library Series. 

P. K. GODE 


Indologists, take one’s breath away. 
The topics cover several interesting 
byways of historical, linguistic and 
literary study. 

The major portion of the publication 
consists of the opinions’ of leading 
scholars of West and East on various 
papers of Professor Gode. The bibliog- 
raphy as such occupies only 39 pages. 
The old and new prefaces and forewords 
make interesting reading and give the 
reader an idea of the genesis of Profes- 
sor Gode’s research. It would be a 
fitting tribute to the learned scholar’s 
lifelong work if a board of scholars 
could be constituted to make a selection 
from his-numerous papers and bring 
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out a collected edition of the important 
contributions of Professor Gode for his 
sixtieth year (1951). The versatility 
and accuracy oi Professor Gode’s re- 
search of over thirty years require 


The Indian Concept of the Beautiful. 
By Dewan BAHADUR K. S. RAMASWAMI 
SASTRI, with a Foreword By Sir C. P. 
RAMASWAMI Atyar. ( Travancore Uni- 
versity Series No. 5, The University, 
Trivandrum. ) 

The Travancore University has ren- 
dered a distinct service to current 
studies of Indian esthetics by offering 
these lectures by Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Sastri to the public. The 
author is well known for his wide erudi- 
tion and catholic taste in Sanskrit 
literature in general and esthetics in 
particular. This present effort of his 
gives in simp-e outline the central 
features of Indian art in all its depart- 
ments of architecture, sculpture, icon- 
ography, painting, music and poetry. 
The pioneer wark of European invest- 
igators such as Fergusson, Havell and 
Brown is assimilated but there is effort 
to correct their inadequacies and preju- 
dices. The author is successful in sug- 
gesting that there is a single compre- 
hensive vision of life in Indian art, 
expressing itsel in varied forms. Six 
lectures are devoted to a delineation 
(though in outline) of these central 
features. 

Mr. Sastri does full justice to the 
classical work of Bharata in his Natya 
Sasira in crystallising Indian theory 
and practice by his chiselled s#tra-like 
aphorisms and definitive verses. These 
statements of Bharata’s have not 
merely laid the foundations of Indian 
eesthetics but also have given a direc- 
tion to centuries of thought, analysis 


permanent recognition, as pointed out 
by Prof, K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
in his learned and informative fore- 
word to this Edition. 

D. GURUMURTI 


and constructive effort in art and liter- 
ary criticism. The author illustrates 
this pre-eminent position of Bharata 
by the rôle played by his master sutra 
in the interpretation of esthetic ex- 
perience and the suggestion of- art 
forms. This basic text, viz., vibhava- 
anubhava—vyabhichari-samyogath—rasa- 
nishpatthih, expounds the nature of 
rasa or esthetic joy. It means that 
esthetic joy is born of the union of a 
specific stimulus with a major emotion, 
its physical expressions and derived 
feelings all represented in an appro- 
priate syathesis. 


The learned author gives an attract- 
ive survey of the principal arts of India 
in the light of this central theory. He 
stresses the réle of the philosophic 
intuitions of India in shaping her 
esthetic experience and art forms, 
Rasa or esthetic joy is seen as an 
analogue of Ananda or the cosmic joy 
subsisting at the heart of the universe, 
But metaphysics does not swamp the | 
objective presentation of the fields of 
art so as to obscure their distinctive 
contours. The principal representative 
works of Indian masters in all these 
fields are mentioned briefly so that the 
reader obtains an idea of the exten- 
siveness of the Indian effort in this 
direction through the centuries. In 
architecture he combats the foreigner’s 
theories of multiple inspiration for 
Indian styles, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Greek in Gandhara, etc. In sculpture 
and iconography he points to the 
significance.of yogic practice as explain- 
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ing the unique forms of Indian figures, 
It was not verisimilitude in the sense 
of fidelity to otter appearance that 
was aimed at but truth to the soul of 
the object as revealed in spiritual con- 
templation that accounts for the indi- 
viduality of Indian art forms. S:milarly 
in drama, painting and poetry, the 
author is full of suggestive ideas offer- 
ing the right orientation to a fresh 
study of this fescinating brench of 
Indian culture. It may be that students 


The Poetic Image. By C. Day LEWIS. 
( Jonathan Cape, London. 8s. 6d. ) 

This is a sensitive and discriminating 
study, written witha satisfying balance 
between imaginativeness and common- 
sense. Its only limitation is not one 
which attaches to the gifted perfor- 
mance of its author, but which derives 
from a situation of the most general 
type: what may be described as the 
philosophical background of conven- 
tional literary thought. 

I am reviewing this book in THE 
ARYAN PATH, = journal devoted to 
exploring and interpreting the teach- 
ings of the Ancient Wisdom. It is only 
appropriate, therefore, to consider Mr. 
Lewis’s essay irom this particular 
angle of thought And to do so is to 
be met immediately with the basic 
problem of where literature stops—or, 


more precisely, the respects in which 


an exclusively lizerary culture fails us 
through being insufficiently “ertilized 
and oriented by more ultimate values. 
The criticism is justifiably brought 
against science that it constitutes a 
closed system of concepts. But even 
poetic thought is in some measure a 
closed system in so far as it is concern- 
ed with processzs the deeper keys to 





accustcmed to expect rigour of thought 
and closeness of analysis may not ap- 
preciate the luxuriousness of diction 
and the fondness for cloying epithets 
characterising the author's language. 
But for a first approach and introduc- 
tion tc the main themes of Indian 
esthetics, freed from the distortion and 
superio? tone of foreign scholars on the 
subject the work under review is sure 
to perform a useful service for years 
to com2. 

M. A. VENKATA Rao 


which are revealed only in the realms 
of esot2ric knowledge. To put it plain- 
ly, we have to consider the possibility 
that the poet’s realizations represent 
only an anticipatory order of: vision. 
Behinc his images lie arcane symbols 
to whch the hierophant has more 
direct access. 

Mr. Lewis takes, it is true, a few cau- 
tious szeps in this direction, but finding 
himsel: in the jungle of Jungian psy- 
chology wisely withdraws. But the 
challerge remains: Is the poet re- 
sponding emotionally to that which 
can be known with more directness and 
certairty by an authentic initiation into 
the Mysteries? Such an attainment is 
as rare, of course, as that entailed in 
supreme artistic achievement. But the 
essential point is that a great deal 
depends upon how far men are con- 
sctousty turning to the Gnosis as a 
source of illumination. Mr, Lewis’s 
othervise admirable essay is character- 
istic of a culture in which contact with 
the Spirit is sought almost entirely 
through the medium of physical expe- 
rience The fruits are considerable; 
but it may well prove that the final 
word is with those who turn also direct- 
ly to zhe great Unseen for light. 
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Politics and Ethics. By GRETA 
HERMANN. First Indian Edition. (The 
National Information and Publica- 
tions, Ltd., National House, Bombay. 
Rs. 2/8 ) 

The author, after tracing the causes 
of the economic and political catas- 
trophes of our times to “industry and 
inventiveness, which have almost ex- 
clusively been used as a means to study 
and control the forces of Nature and 
Society,” and the various empirical 
and sociological palliatives tried to 
overcome them, pleads for a considera- 
tion of ethical questions vis-a-vis polit- 
ical aims and activities ‘‘with the 
same careful attention as modern 
scientists apply in their own province,” 
and even for taking office, for, as Con- 
fucius said, ‘‘ It is by taking office that 
the noble do ‘ their duty.’’’ This will 
clarify and confirm periodically the 
ethical convictions of the people, there- 
by bringing a sense of visions and 


The Stones of the Field. By R. S. 
Tuomas. (The Druid Press, Ltd., 
Carmarthen. 6s.) 

These poems “seek to re-affrm 
man’s affinities with the age-old real- 
ities of stone, field and tree,” and in- 
deed‘they use effectively the technique 
of fusing and confusing the forms of 
man and nature—the labourer, gnarled, 
inarticulate, almost an outcrop of the 
harsh mountain land he tends; the 
lean acre ot man’s body with terraces 
of bone and barren blood stream, while 
earth and trees are personalized by 
metaphors drawn from animal and 
human forms. 

It is said the imagery is akin to that 
of early Welsh writers, and some of 
the shorter poems are reminiscent of 
delicately delineated Chinese word- 
poems—“ Frost,” “Cyclamen,” “The 


values actively to bear upon scientific 
research or technology on the one hand 
and the causal relationship between 
objectives and events on the other. 
Thus there will come about “ the true 
union of human morals and enlighten- 
ed human politics,” to quote Dr. 
Benes’s address in London at the 1941 
session of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The book is stimulating though its 
scope is limited mainly to the treat- 
ment—both logical and luminous—of 
ethical principles and less to the 
application of these to the evolving 
social relations and forces and to the 
urges, impulses, interests and instinct 
for expediency obtaining generally in 
the individual. 

Politics and Ethics is a kind of a 
commentary on the Platonic dictum: 
Philosophers must be Kings and Kings, 
Philosophers. 


G. M. 


Question,” “Country Church,” and 
“Summer Evening” being some of 
the most attractive. But though there 
seems a hint of something beyond, the 
level of the poems is not that of true 
spiritual mysticism, but rather that of 
the protean, psychic, dream plane. 
Beauty it may have of its kind, but 
its bitter-sweet sensibility is no true 
substitute for the vision of Spirit that 
sees the Real even through the ever- 
shifting forms of the unreal. Pan- 
theism does not mean that every stone 
and tree in nature is God. That is 
fetish-worship. The eternal, uncreate 
Nature is one with Deity, not the 
“aggregate of flitting shadows and 
finite unrealities.” Man’s soul must 
not stoop to lose itself in this illusion. 
It must raise the soul in Nature to its 
own divine level. Then the image- 
making faculty of the poet will be 
rooted, not in phantasy, but in truth. 


E. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“THS LIMITATIONS 


The essay on ** The Limitations of 
Non-Violence ’ in the August number 
of THE ARYA PaTH which is intended 
to clear “some confusion of thought, 
in respect of both religion and politics ” 
introduced by the “ exaltation of the 
principle of non-violence,” appears to 
me to have scme serious philcsophical 
limitations. Between Philosophy, or 
Religion, as the case may be, end poli- 
tics there is a relation and the princi- 
ple of that relation seems to me to be’ 
found in the utterance: Yad Yad 
acharathi srés:ah tat tadeva tthero jana, 
meaning that, since the generality of 
mankind imizate and follow the lead 
of the great, le: the great beware of 
acting in acy but the best and the 
highest way. Sc let our philosophy be 
svésta, the highest and the best, so that 
our politics may become srésta. The 
greatest sin of that man, in Plato’s 
Vision of Er, who could not choose his 
destiny well, was that“ he had no 
philosophy. ’ 

I pass ovez unmoved the suggestion 
made that “ Hirduism is not a religion 
of non-violerce, ” since, in my opinion, 
no religion is based on violence; the 
confusion here always arises between 
our failure tc distinguish between what 
is preached end what is practised in a 
teligion. If Hirduism was not before 
based on non-violence, the failure of 
Gandhian politics must be counted a 
success for Gandhian religicn; since, 
according to tne author’s ergument, 
non-violence is only “ a religious ideal 
for the ind-vicual” and po-itics and 
religion are distinct, this must mean 


OF NON-VIOLENCE ” 


that the Gandhian philosophy has 
provided Hinduism, ¢. ¢., as a religion 
and as an “ideal for the individual,” 
with = new philosophical basis and 
trensformed Hinduism into Hinduism 
afcer al. 


On page 340 it is suggested that. 


“ violence can be a duty.” Supposing 
it is, ¿c whom isita duty? The author 
se2ms to mean that to repay violence 
with v-olence isa duty. If “ violence 
can bea duty, ” it must be a “duty” 
to star violence as well, since what is a 
atty is a law universal, and so violence 
is a law universal, 4. e., what ought to 
be (and not something permissible 
only), which I suppose is not the 
meaniig of the author. There is in the 
maxim, “ Violence can be a duty, ” the 
crude ethics which defines Justice as 
“doing good to friends and evil to 
enemizs,’’ If history has shown any- 
thing at all clearly and beyond doubt, 
it is that “ doing evil to enemies ” will 
not improve human relations but de- 
teriorate them. 

“ Urmloubtedly he ought to injure the wick- 
ec whe are his enemies. ” 

“ Amd when horses are injured, are they 
improved or deteriorated ? ” - 

"The latter.” i 

“ Deteriorated, that is to say, in the good 
qaalities of horses, not of dogs ? ” 

“Ye, of horses. ’’ 

“Ard dogs are deteriorated ın the good 
qualities of dogs, and not of horses ? ” 

“ OF course.”’ 

* Ard will not men who are injured be de- 
terioreted ın that which is the proper virtue 
oi mar. ? in their proper human virtue?” 

“ Certainly. ” 

( Ths Republic, Book I) 


las 


or 
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So, there is a Socratic justification 
for Gandhiji’s protest against the 
employment of violence against the 
Hurs of Sind, with which the author 
disagrees. 

The author recognises non-violence 
as a religious ideal for the individual ; 
he denies its being a soctal or political 
weapon.” (Author’s italics), This is 
only a manner of speaking. 

“I will tell you, I replied, justice, which 
is the subject of our inquiry, is, as you know, 
sometimes spoken of as the virtue of an indi- 
vidual, and sometimes as the virtue of the 
State. ” 

So is Non-Violence sometimes spoken 
of as the virtue of an individual, and 
sometimes as che virtue of the State. 
Speaking of the parallel between the 
individual and the social aggregate 
made by Plato throughout The Re- 
public, Walter Pater said: Plato “ as- 
sumed rather than demonstrated so 
facile a parallelism.” Now, the separa- 
tion of the incividua. from the social 
aggregate in the distinction made 
between ‘‘an ideal for the individual ” 
and a “social or political” ideal or 
weapon, is alsc ‘‘ assumed rather than 
demonstrated, ’’ and the contrast is as 
facile as the parallelism. In either 
case we have to begin with the indi- 
vidual and go on to that other Indi- 
vidual, the Stace or the social aggregate 
—that great “ Beast.” Ir the paral- 
lelism and the distinction between an 
individual and the social aggregate are 
both assumpt:ons, the question is: 
which is the better of the two ? 

The essay makes a reference to the 
Gita; to that famcus verse which 
declares the immortality of the soul in 
the words: na ayam hanti na hanyate 
(he neither kills, nor is killed). To 
this is added Krishna’s stern rebuke 
to Arjuna and from both the conclusion 


nr 


is drawn that “ violence can bea duty ” 
and that “it is quite consistent with 
the highest form of spiritual life and 
thought.” And the author adds: 


`~ “Knowing all that, on the plane of 


action we cannot get away from our 
duty, however irksome or unpleasant 
it may be.” (Italics mine). 


Now, this passage in the Gita, often 
misunderstood, is the refuge of all who 
either fail to understand the doctrine 
of non-violence or, disagreeing with it, 
seek to found their disagreement on 
the authority of a great text. If 
Arjuna’s reluctance to fight was a sign 
of his “non-violence,” was his part in 
the battle, later, a proof that he found 
in “ violence ” his duty? If those who 
suppose violence a duty and those who 
think non-violence the only duty, go to 
the Grita, as Gandhiji says he does, for 
authority, let us ask, at least, what 
these words, “ violence” and “ non- 
violence’? mean, The “non-violence” 
of Arjuna was no more justifiable on 
the battle-field of Kuruksetra than the 
non-violent non-intervention, the weak- 
kneed economic sanctions, of the Great 
Powers in the Italian invasion of 
helpless Abyssinia. That sort of non- 
violence in international politics is no 
more justifiable than the violence of a 
Hitler in the neighbourly relations of 
individuals. 

Because the soul is immortal, it does 
not follow that killing must be a joy 
and a duty—doing God’s duty on the 
earth—and is an additional proof of the 
immortality of the soul. The fact that 
all are “killed,” that is, that all are 
mortal, whether arrayed on the battle- 
field or not, does not mean that it 

‘should be a matter of indifference to us 
whether we live or whether we let 
others live. The difficulty here, which 
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is very great, is not due to the imprac- 
ticability of a souad metaphysics, since 
any Metaphysics worth the name must 
satisfy, as Bradley said, “the main 


demands of our nature,” the 2reatest — 


of which is synthesis between our theory 
and our practice; while the more ra- 
tional an ethics is, the morz2 meta- 
physical it is in its postulates. 

Arjuna was not a Satyagrali, as is 
wrongly supposed, because he gave 
utterance, more poignantly perhaps 
than anybody else in literature, to 
those mere sentiments of the man of 
mood, irresolute in despair ani dejec- 
tion, abandoning therefore what he 
should have done, as he might have 
given utterance, the very next moment 
maybe, to anger and hatred ard acted 
only in the resolution of those feelings, 
making, in either case, a tragedy of 
action. Prakriti ivam niyokshyats, 
said Krishna to Arjuna: Na-ure will 
‘compel you to act. 


If he had not acted on Krishna’s 
Philosophy of Action, it is zot that 
Arjuna would never have acted. He 
would have actsd, as he had in the 
past, I suppose, as a born Kshatriya, 
i.e., on the instincts and impulses of 
his inborn Kshazriya ( Warrior ) nature 
—for there is the pugnacious in man 
and greed too—in anger anc in vio- 
lence; like a gocnda and unlike a hero, 
4. e., unlike the true Kshatriya that he 
became through Krishna’s Philosophy. 
So there are, rea_ly, two planes of action. 
Inspired and taught by Krishna’s Phi- 
losophy of Action Arjuna, it is true, 
fought; but without “the fever of 
battle”: Vigatj sarah, as it is said. 

Now itis the other way, 4.4, with the 
fever of baitle, in which India would 
probably have ected to attain her in- 
dependence, imitating other revolutions 


in history, and using terrorism, which 
I am willing to admit is a “social or 
political weapon,” one which the Jews 
unfortunately are using now and which 
the goondas have used here; and her 
independence would be yet to come. 
An independence so won would not 
have been Swaraj, but goonda raj. 

Under Gandhi, India chose to act a 
little differently and, though her battle 
for freedom and unity is but half or 
almost won, she has by her little suc- 
cesses and by her noble failures set an 
example to other dependent nations; 
to the Great Powers in their relations 
amongst themselves. This achieve- 
ment, or the philosophy behind it, is 
of such an order that Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy declares in the same 
number of Taz ARYAN Pars: “We in 
the West want Gandhi’s India and no 
other,” 


A little of the Gandhian philosophy 
of action, which is not a “ theoretical 
belief” about Love, will yet save the 
world, since the principle in action 
always is: Svalpamapt asya dharmasya 
trayete mahato bhayat; even a little of 
this dharma saves us from great (and 
imminent) danger, and the danger to 
the world is undoubtedly very great 
and very imminent. 

But the truth is: those who differ 
from the Gandhian creed of non-violence 
as well as those who support it as-a 
policy and not as a creed, have one 
thing in common: they look upon non- 
violer.ce as an exception to a Law of 
Nature and so both deserve the gentle 
rebuke in the Gita: prajndvadamscha 
bhashase: “ you talk as if you know, ” 
and such talk is the ‘greatest obstacle, 
always, either to the knowledge of 
truth or to its practice. To Gandhiji 
Non-Violence is a Law of Nature and 
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not an exception toit. But history, by 
which we mean a record of wars, is not 
a record of the course of Nature but a 
record of “the interruption of the 
course of Nature, ” as Gandhiji said in 


Hind Swaraj. Alluding to the Gan- 
dhian advice: Die like a Satyagrals, 
Shri G. R. Malkani says: “Our 


satyagraha would not make any news. ” 
He is quite right. Satyagraha never 
made any news in history but it always 


was, and is, and will be, in spite of the 
madness and fury of peoples and 
nations. This is a “ Copernican revolu- 
tion” in ovr knowledge of human 
nature and history ; a revolution in our 
minds alone will enable us to judge the 
truth and practicability of Non-Vio- 
lence. 

N. A. NIKAM 
Basavangudi, Bangalore, 
r5th August, 1947. 


COLOUR PREJUDICE 


Prof. Oliver C. Cox maintains in the 
June ARYAN PATH that colour prejudice 
has existed only since 1492, and only 
among the white races. He concludes 
that it is exclusively an outcome of 
economic rivalry, and therefore to be 
put to the account of capitalism. 

There is good evidence that colour 
prejudice existed among the ancient 
Indians, and it is still found among 
their modern descendants. Perhaps 
this early colour prejudice came from 
the white Aryans; but their economy 
was not capitalistic. 


The root of this prejudice is evidently 
more irrational and much deeper, in 
the psycho-analytic sense, than mere 
economic rivalry. First, notice the 
close connection of the prejudice with 
sex. There have been colour riots in 
America on account of economic rivalry, 
but many lynchings have been due to 
sex affairs. Consider, then, the British 
attitude of tolerance towards the 
“ fraternisation”’ of British soldiers 
with German girls since the war, 
although there had been so much ill- 
feeling against the Germans. Contrast 
this with the frequent use of words like 
“taint,” “ pollution” and “coloured 
blood” in discussion of mixed mar- 


riages and their offspring. 

Law or custom or prejudice imposes 
restrictions upon marriage outside one’s 
own group. The difference of skin 
colour seems to emphasise and drama- 
tise reactions to these restrictions. The 
sight of a dark skin calls up with 
special power the feelings underlying 
these taboos, the temptation to sex 
relations and the related feelings of 
guilt and repugnance. To the White 
unconscious, the Negro, or in general 
the dark-skinned person, stands for 
sexual transgression, for sin. 

Notice that dark colours in general 
are associated with evil and danger. 
Doubtless this is because of the darkness 
of night, of thunder-clouds, of dense 
forests, etc., but it is also, according to 
the psychoanalysts, because of fæces, 
pollution with which is one of the 
earliest acts for which the child is 
punished by the parent, and is thus a 
prototype of sin. 

These are the deeper unconscious 
sources of the prejudice against dark- 
skinned people. Normally they produce 
no more than a slight repugnance at 
the sight of a dark skin; but if some 
stimulus occurs to release it, a flood af 
hostile feeling is likely to burst forth. 


This view of co_our prejudice is con- 
firmed by the Zacts of its distribution. 
It is significant that the ancient Indians 
and the modern Eindus, who are con- 
spicuously colour-conscious, are also 
distinguished by the elaborate precau- 
tions they take against pollution, and 
by the multiplicity of their marriage- 
bars. Hutton ag-ees that the fear of 
pollution is an important ingredient in 
caste. 

It is also significant that among 
Christian Wh:tes colour prejudice is 
conspicuously stronger in Protestant 
countries and com munities thar among 
the followers cf the Roman anc Ortho- 
dox Churches. Professor Cox right- 
ly remarks <ha: European colour 
prejudice appears only after 1492, but 
he is wrong in attributing this to 
capitalism: it .s Cue to Protestantism. 
It was the Protestants who developed 
most strongly the sense of 3in,,the 
passion for god end for cleanliness and 
neatness, the horror of waste and of 
fleshly lust, end the conception that 
salvation is only fora chosen few. This 
last led to the multiplication of sects, 
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a decline in the feeling of human 
solidarity and a willingness to regard 
wale groups of fellow-beings as tainted 
w-th sin and condemned to eternal 
fire; while the Protestants’ ascetic self- 


SUT pression increased the aggressiveness 


or occasion turned against the Sons of 
B2ial. 

All these tendencies can find ex- 
pression in hostility to dark-skinned 
people. This is why Africans are so 
mech better treated in Southern Europe 
and South America than in the north- 
exr parts of those continents. 

- have no desire to apologise for 
cclour prejudice. I dislike it and realise 
its dangers. Nor do I claim that the 
siggestion here made as to its origin 
pants to any quick way to cure it. 
AI I would say is that it is better to 
kw what we are up against; and 
that, even if this account of the matter 
is wroag, it cannot be doubted that 
c> our prejudice has deeper psycholog- 
ice] roots than other group rivalries. 


P. SPRATT 
Ecngalore. ` 


INDIA’S FREEDOM AND THE WORLD 


The comment of Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace, former Vice-Presidert of the 
U. S. A., or India’s acquirement of 
freedom, was alfost lost in tae spate 
of messages anc congratulations. It 
deserves to be remembered. “ The in- 
dependence of India, ” he declered, “ is 
an event so Gramatic that it will take 
mankind gen2ra-ions to realise its full 
significance.” 

No one can a-tempt to judge the greatness 
of India’s future ccntributions to the comity 


oi nations. We only know it will change the 
e2zire nature of the world we live in. 


That that change may be for the 
better must be the ceaseless spur to 
effort on the part of all of us. To 
F diars today the words of Lincoln to 
Ls people most forcefully apply, for by 
cur actions, by our measuring up to our 
responsibilities or by our failure, “ we 
shall nobly save or meanly lose:the last 
bəst hope of earth: ” 


AN 


E 


SCIENCE AND WAR 
SIR HENRY DALE’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Sir Henry Dale’s Presidential Address 
at this year’s meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science is inevitably concerned first 
and last with the impact of war upon 
scientific activity. Indeed since the 
Association’s last meeting on August 
30th, 1939, science, it would seem, has 
been concerned with little else but war. 
Sir Henry is now anxious to beat 
“ swords into ploughshares.’’ And this 
phrase was adopted by the Council of 
the Association as a motto for the 
meeting. Nevertheless he is compelled 
to devote much of his address to show- 
ing how in almost all fields of research 
the menace and demands of war provid- 
ed an immense stimulus such as the 
conditions of peace have never produc- 
ed. Sir Henry admits ‘‘ the perversion 
of science which war research involves 
through its particular business with the 
means of slaughter and destruction,” 
but against this he sets a host of 
incidental and compensating gains 
“ both of science itself and of mankind 
through science’’ from researches re- 
quired by war. 

And when, later ir his address; he 
considers the dangers to science arising 
out of its conscription for war, he is 
careful never to suggest that scientists 
were under any moral obligation to 
refuse to feed the fires of destruction. 
This fundamental question he never 
really faces. He is concerned lest 
scientists who have devoted nearly the 
whole of their thoughts and efforts, 
during six years or more, to practical 
problems presented tc them for rapid 
solution should find it difficult to shake 


off quickly “the policy of trading for 
quick returns. ’’ He reminds his fellow- 
scientists that they should give their 
first care “to the extension of funda- 
mental knowledge, unconstrained by 
aim at any practical objective.” He 
believes that 

under conditions now to be faced, the build- 


ing up of our scientific capital of fundamental 
knowledge by those who have the creative 


‘gift, should have a prior claim over its 


practical exploitation and over any cultiva- 
tion of its political influence. 


This is well enough as far as it goes. 
But between this insistence upon the 
creative mission of science and the 
account he goes on to render of the 
part science played in the second world- 
war, in which it became “a weapon 
and a combatant in itself,’’ inflicting 
death and destruction indiscriminately, 
at rapidly growing ranges and on an 
ever-increasing scale, there is a curious 
inconsistency. Of course he proclaims 
the dangers of the atomic bombs and 
of worse to follow, “ if the nations should 
persist in the desperate project of 
using further advances in this or any 
other department of science” for their 
mutual annihilation. Equally sincere- 
ly he declares his own and his brother 
scientists’ hatred of the perversion of 
science which such a policy involves. 
But this would be more convincing if 
men of science had shown any clear sign 
of refusing to be the tools of national 
policies. Sir Henry may fear some of 
the professional consequences of what 
he calls “ a devotion so complete to the 
service of war,” but he never suggests 
that it reflects in any way on the in- 
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tegtity of the kind of science he repre- 
sents. And the gains to science he 
attributes to the st.mulus of war betray 
even more clearly how oblivious he is 
of its fatal one-sidedness. But Zor the 
war, he declares, 

the world might have had to wait fcr many 
decades of unbroken peace to reach a point 
of such possibilities, ior new departeres and 
rapid advances in a whole range of tha funda- 
mental sciences and of their applications in 
medicins and engineering alike. War immense- 
ly accelerated the arnval of this opportunity 
for sciecce, but, in dcing so, compromised the 
peecefu_ enjoyment of it by the hideots threat 
of its fucther abuse 1c war. 

Tha: such acceleration, like the rapid 
pulse cf the fever patient, is noz a sign 
of health, and thar the fact that it was 
induced by war is itself ominous and 
almost ensures its further abuse in war, 
Sir Henry completely overlooks. The 
truth is that by fccussing his attention 
exclus.vely on the material pane in 
disregard of spiritual values the modern 
scientist of the orthodox school has 
discovered many things prematurely 
from the stand-point of the healthy, 
integral development of society or even 
of his own capacity to use and develop 
his d:scoveries for the real good of 
humanity. In that real sense many of 
his discoveries are impious. They re- 
flect, in some degree at least, a pride of 
mind, an acquisi-ive curiosity, even a 
lust for power, irsufficiently redeemed 
by charity and Fumility. Inevitably, 
therefore, they are more destructive 
than creative anc war itself immensely 


stimulates them. Sir Henry Dale is x 


pamed that many people today 
through genuine- misunderstanding and 
confusion of thought, are looking askance at 
science, inputing to science itself the danger, 
wita which a misuse of its gifts to mankind 
stil threatens the future of the world, and 
imegining science to be concerned, in any 
cas, witL material issues alone, and as play- 
ing therefore, no part, or even a negative 
onc, in tke spiritual and cultural equipment 
of mankind. 

He edmits that such ‘ misunder- 
stending ” is hardly surprising after six 
years of complete absorption by science 
in the technical aspects of war, but his 
own efforts to expose and counteract it 
ar2 disingenuous. So long as scientists’ 
ar2 the priests and practitioners of a 
dcctrine which detaches method, how- 
ever patiently and scrupulously pur- 
sud, from the world of ,inner value, 
they are as much a menace to the 
inzegral development of life as their 
opposite, the priests of a rigid religious 
creed. Real growth in knowledge and 
being calls for an integral science, in 
waich ihe split between spirit and 
matter, value and phenomena is healed, 
a science in which controlled observa- 
tion has matured into a creative seer- 
sHip trat reads nature from hidden 
dfvine centre to circumference as a 
wnole, because its practitioners are 
wnole ‘in themselves. Only in such 
science can there be the really benef- 
icent promise to mankind and the 
irtriask beauty and truth which Sir 
Eenry invokes at the end of his address. 

. Huey VA. FAUSSET 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir Mirza Ismail’s call to action which 
appeared in The Bombay Chrontcle’s 
second Freedom Supdlement on August 
22nd was a memorable piece of writing. 
On the eve of freedom Indians were 
dreaming of the new life that was 
beginning, 
and it is in dreams vhat man’s greatest 
achievements are born; but they can come of 
age only ın the kingdoms of creative thought 
and labour—never in any dreamland fantasy. 

From our forefathers, he wrote, we 
have inherited much, but we cannot 
rest content with that. “With our 
own hands we must shape our destiny, 
gaining the more through what we 
already have. ” 

Planning there must be, but all planning 
is futile without action. It is by our deeds 
that our children and grandchildren will 
judge us. Let us, therefore, take up the 


tools and build, like good craftsmen, stone 
upon stone. 


To work! 
be hewn. 


The stones are ready to 


The Great Books Foundation of 
Chicago is undertaking a nation-wide 
community project with great promise 
for the development and spread of 
breadth of outlook. Its programme, 
an offshoot of the Chicago University’s 
‘Great Books ’' seminars, financed by 
the Encyclopædia Britannica, Inc., 
private donors and the sale of the se- 
lected readings, is described editorially 
by Mr. Norman Cousins in his Saturday 
Review of Literature for 21st June. 
There is no ulterior propaganda 
motive; the Foundation proposes 


ti 


ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


merely “to help start and operate 
great-books discussion groups through- 
out the nation to be run under 
community leadership. ” Special train- 
ing courses are offered to prospective 
discussion leaders, each of whom will 
stimulate, not dominate, discussion 
within a group of thirty to forty neigh- 
bours. 

The 432 readings made available in 
booklet form are from some 54 authors, 
‘from Homer to Freud. ” Critics have 
deplored the emphasis in the selection 
upon the past, but Mr. Cousins wisely 
repudiates the notion “that only cur- 
rent books are useful in considering 
current problems.” He declares : 
“.. there are at least a dozen titles on 
the great-books list which provide a 
vital background of perspective and 
historical values for meeting the issues 
of 1947.” 

For our part, we hope the net has 
been sufficiently widely cast to take in 
some of the great writers of the ancient 
East, essential ingredients in a prescrip- 
tion for a true world view. 

The possibilities of such a project for 
an enlightened and tolerant public 
opinion should be most carefully con- 
sidered by India’s educational and cul- 
tural leaders. 


In this connection it will, perhaps, 
interest our readers to know that under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of 
Culture, Bangalore, a Discussion Group 
has been started recently. Since its in- 
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ception in early Jrly, Aldous Huxley’s 
| Perennial -PhilosofAy, Kahlil G-bran’s 
Tears and Laughter and Spirits Rebel- 
lious, Benedetto Croce’s Politics and 
Morals, Mark Schorer’s study in Wil- 
liam Blake’s visicns, entitled William 
Blake: Politics of Viston, and Plato’s 
Four Dialogues with Translaticns and 
Notes by John Stuart Mill (or the 
first time published in book form ) have 
been reviewed, in turn, each fortnight, 
in the form of thirty-minute résumés 
of the contents of the books, questions 
suggested thereby answered and dis- 
cussions on the taemes stimulated, in 
the presence of audiences numbering 
from fifty to sixt? and representing the 
literati and intelligentsia of the city. 
The Group’s per.odical meetirgs thus 
provide the muck-needed vitamins for 
promoting the mental and spiritual 
health of the thinking strata of society. 


“The national balance-sheet may 
begin with an inventory of natural and 
material assets, but the final figure. is 
always based on moral stending,” 
declares Mr. Norman Cousins editorially 
in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
sth July. The various nafions are 
making their “ songs of natior.al great- 
ness,” the difficulty with which is 
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“that they are too easy to strut to; 
and strutting and marching are not far 
apart. ” 

Ifthe setting-up exercises for the next war 
are fo be arrested, some higher quality than 
national egotisms may have to be invoked, if 
humanly possible Perhaps wisdom or con- 
scieuce, cr both; who knows? One suspects 
that the real trouble is not national sov- 
ereisnty but national egotisms—much more 
combustible.... 

The proof of national greatness, 
Mr. Norman Cousins holds, lies in pur- 
poseful leadership. Especially perti- 
nent to India, however, just over the 
threshcld of emancipation, are the 
werds which he quotes from Thomas 
Jeterson, who “never counted our 
blessings without also counting our re- 
sponsibilities,’’ He wrote of the Unit- 
“ This country, which has 
given to the world the example of 


‘pkysical liberty, owes to it that of 


moral emancipation also. ” 

The need for national moral greatness 
is still there and the opportunity lies 
before India no less than before the 
United States—rather more before 
India, in the light of her trusteéship 
ot ancient wisdom— 


to lead the way in a vast liberation from 
national egotisms,...proclaiming larger and 
higher allegiances than we have yet known. 


+ 
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Point out the 


“ Way ” however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening , 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[On 18th November 1575 Jacob Boehme was born. 


A shepherd boy, he 


learnt to read and write in a village school and became an apprentice to a poor 
shoemaker at Goerlitz. He was a natural clairvoyánt of most wonderful powers 
«and wrote valuable treatises. Though his phraseology is Christian, his-ideas 


xare wholly Oriental. 


Appropriately we print in this issue from his Theoscophia 


or the Highly Precious Gate of the Divine Inisition the following short extract, of 
practical value to all aspirants to soul wisdom.—Ep.; ] 


Consider a parable of the sun. If 
a herb hath not sap, the sun’s rays 
scorch it; but if it hath sap, the 
sun’s rays warm it, whereby it grows. 
So also in the life of essence in man. 
Hath that life not ens from God’s 
gentleness and love, viz., from the 
eternal One, then it impresseth itself 
into a fierce, fiery sharpness, so that 
the mind becomes wholly rough, 
hungry, covetous, envious and sting- 
ing. And such false sense and will 
proceeds then from the life into the 
body, and into all its ways and 
works. 


Such a fiery, covetous, envious 
nature with the life's sharp sense 
scatters and destroys all that is good. 
There is danger in all it has to do 
with. For it carries its poisonous 
rays thereinto, and will draw all to 
itself, and bring its poison thereinto, 
viz., hungry covetousness. But if it 


be that the fiery life can eat of divine“ 


y 


love, then it is a similitude how a 
light presses forth from fire: Thus 
the right life presses forth from the 
fiery- nature with a new spirit and 
will of divine love from within ; and 
is no longer taking, as the fire’s na- 
ture is, but giving. For the will of love 
gives itself, as light from fire, which 
gives itself to all things, and pro-- 
duces in all something that is good. , 
The soul is a limus of the inward 
spiritual world from the Mystersunz 
magnum, viz., from the issue and 
counterstroke of the divine know- 
edge, which must receive its nourish , 
ment from the Mysterium magnurs 


‘of the divine power and knowledge. 


Now if it cannot have the ens cf 


divine love for its food, so that it 


breaks itself off from the unground; 
as from resignation or renunciation; . 
then it becomes sharp, fiery, dark, , 
rough, stinging, envious, hostile, 
rebellious, and an entire restlessnéss , 
itself: 


` PARACELSUS—PHYSICIAN AND 
| - PHILOSOPHER 


[Mr. Basilio de Telepnef’s Paracelsus: A Genius Amidst a Troubled 
World was reviewed in our pages in September 1946. His group at Einsiedeln 
is rendering a valuable service iz studying and bringing out the teachings of 
she greatest Occultist of the midjle ages, about whom he writes here, mention- 


:ng many points of great interest which are little known. 


We venture, how- 


ever, to predict that further research will make necessary the revision of his 
~ersion of the cause of Paracelsus’ death, as also of his implication that Paracel- 
cus practised vivisection, even though with anesthetics. Both accord ill with 
what is known of the wisdom, zhe powers and the compassion of the great 


PRs eine —ED. ] 


Theophrastus von Hohenheim, . 


leter-known as Paracelsus, was born 
on November r4th (O.S.) 1493 ia 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, not far from 
tke famous Benedictine abbey. His 
father, a doctor, was a descendant 
of an old noble family whose ances- 
tral home was in Hohenheim, nzar 
Stuttgart. His grandfather, Jörg 
vou Eohenheim, held a high office 
inthe Order of the Knights of St. 
Joan, and became known for his 
adventurous journey to the Holy 
Land in 1468. Paracelsus’ fatzer 
was a natural son, since marriage 
“was, not ‘permitted to a high dig- 
nitary. in the Order. His. Sw:ss 
mother, a humble native of Einsie- 
deln, died beforé Paracelsus was ten 
vears old. 

Shortly after her’ death, father 
and son went to live in the small 


Austrian town of Villach, where. 


Paracelsus’ father remained until 
his death as a. practising physician 
aad as teacher of “ alchemy ” at the 
town’s mining school. It was hera 


in Villach that Paracelsus, under the 
tutorship of his father, first learnt 
to know the healing properties of the 
plant kingdom and received his first 
grounding in the mysteries of al- 
chemical processes. At the same 
time he was introduced to the cur- 
rent medical teachings and got'a 
practical working knowledge of 
chemistry in the mining workshops 
of the Tyrol (especially in those of. 
Sigmund Fuger in the town of 
Schwaz). After that he studied 
official medicine at various univer- 
sities in West and South Germany 
and in 1509 he received the lowest 
academic degree (equivalent to 
Bachelor of Arts) at the University 
of Vienna. In 1513, when he was 
twenty years old, he went to Italy 


by way of the Brenner Pass to study. 
at the well-known University of 
Ferrara which, two years later, conv 


ferred his medical degree upon him. 

Then began a ten-year perambula- 
tion through the countries of the 
then known world, which took him 
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to Lisbon ard to Santiago de Com- 
postela in North-west Spain, to 
Moscow in the east, to Scandinavia 
in the north, and to Sicily, Egypt 
and Jerusalen in the south. In 1524, 
when thirty years old, he went to 
Salzburg, but his wish to settle down 
there as a Coctor was not granted. 
After a few months he had to flee 
during the night. A revolt had 
broken out among the downtrodden 
peasants, for whom Paracelsus, it 
seems, had shown open sympathy. 
As he was not the man to go back 
on his word or to change his opinion 
to save himself, he had therefore to 


flee when the religious and civic ` 


authorities of the town set about 
crushing the revolt. 

He then tried to settle down in 
Strassburg but, almost immediately 
after his arrival, he was called to 
Bale to the bedside of the renowned 
humanist and publisher, Frobenius, 
who was suffering from the effects 
of a stroke. He succeeded in curing 
him after zhe leading doctors of the 
town and university had failed and, 
after a short treatment, Frobenius 
was able to leave his bed and go 
about his usual tasks, As a result 
of this success, Paracelsus was ap- 
pointed town doctor by the city 
council ard permitted to lecture at 
the university. 

Having thus gained the confidence 
of many of the leading men in the 
town—among whom were the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Amerbach 
and others—Paracelsus attempted a 
basic reform in the teaching and 
practice of medicine, both in the 
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town and in the university of Bale. 
But, as can be imagined, he soon 
attracted the opposition of the doc- 
tors, chemists and leading men of 
the city council. As before in Salz- 
burg, he was not willing to compro- 
mise and, as unfortunately his friend 
and protector Frobenius died from 
a second stroke at this time and his 
other friends were not in a position 
to give him the necessary support, 
he was obliged to flee again. 

So began another long period— 
fifteen years—of restless wandering. 
Finally, in the autumn of 1541, he 
was called again to Salzburg, where 
he died on September 24th, 1541, 
when not yet forty-eight years old, 
as the result of daring experiments 
with quicksilver and arsenic prep- 
arations. 

Paracelsus’ influence came at the 
time of the Reformation. In all 
branches of knowledge there was a 
longing for change, for the new; but 
in scientific matters such a yearning 
as yet led only to certain hazy 
notions. No one fought so passion- 
ately for a reformation in the whole 
body of medical learning as did 
Paracelsus, and no one can deny the 
tremendous work he achieved in this 
domain, 

He overthrew the 2,000-year-oli 
medical doctrine of humoralism an 
put in its place an entirely new 
natural science, the result of his 
practical medical and alchemical ex- 
perience and of the nature philoso- 
phy which he cherished. In tke 
place of the primitive and rather 
abstract conceptions of nature, ‘he 
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erected’ a system which opened the 
way to the moder scientific method 
which. studies the specific structure 
and meaning of every object. Even 
more than this, h2 laid the founda- 
tion for the understanding of every 
specific illness and he was the first 
doctor-scientist to have investigated 
3ystematically the possible healing 
properties of the mineral kingdom 
and to use minerals succgssfully in 
his treatments. His brilliant vision 
and deep understanding of alchem- 
ical processes enabled him to achieve 
this pioneering work with success, 
the value and truth of his findings 
Eeing proved by the fact that he 
was the first to have used remedies 
such as quicksilver, antimony, gold, 
s.lver and zinc, remedies which to- 
day are in universel use. 

‘He was also a pioneer in the fight 
to establish hygiene and scientific 
exactness in the preparation and 
dosage of remedies. This endeavour 
naturally brought him into strong 
opposition with tke chemists who 
then, and for a long time to come, 
were anything but useful to the sick, 
for whose well-being they had little 
ccncern. Rather, in order to in- 
crease their material profit, doctors 
and chemists preferred to concoct 
elaborate mixtures containing as 
many different and expensive in- 
grediénts as possible, and without 
acy-regard to their possible efficacy 
in healing. As Paracelsus never suc- 
ceeded in winning. the co-operation 
of the. chemists, he finally decided 
to=prepare all his remedies himself. 

- He -also. undertock - intensive re- 


search in the attempt to find healing 
material in the animal kingdom, and 
in this sense is'a forerunner of 
modern organo-therapy. He made 
drugs out of certain animal tissues 
which he used especially in the 
treatment of wounds. 

During his extensive travels he 
gathered a wealth of practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of the dev- 


‘astating epidemics of the time. 


He has written in great detail in his 
books on the cause and treatment of 
the terrible plagues which ravaged 
Europe during his lifetime. His wri- 
tings show an amazing knowledge of 
them and can only be compared 
to the modern knowledge on the 
subject. E 

Especially interesting are his find- 
ings on the terrible disease, syphilis, 
which suddenly made its appearance 
at the close of the fifteenth century 
and which was then known as the 
“new” illness. 
used a certain guayac wood import- 
ed from America for the treatment 
of syphilis and the chief stocks in 
Europe belonged to an Augsburg 
commercial firm of the name of 
Fugger. Fugger spent enormous 
sums on making propaganda for this 
wood, because he saw a means of 
making his personal fortune out of 
its use. He even succeeded in 
bribing and -corrupting the leading 
medical professors who, under his 
instigation, forbade the publication 
of Paracelsus’ writings on syphilis 
which tended to show that guayac 


was absolutely worthless as a treat- > 


ment. Today, no -doctor thinks: of 


` 


Orthodox medicine - 
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using guayac wood for the treatment 
of syphilis, whereas the heavy metal 
combinations advecated and used 
by Paracelsus, are still the most 
effective aids in the treatment of 
this disease. 

„Paracelsus was also a pioneer in 
the surgical field and was the first to 
Tealize that the infection of wounds 
came from dirt introduced from out- 
side and was not, as was supposed up 
to'the ninetzenth century, the result 
of some prccess within the wound 
itself. One can therefore consider 
him as the orecursor of the famous 
Semmelweis.. He ‘also knew the 
anesthetic ` property of ether, al- 
though he used it only in his experi- 
ments on animals. 

In ‘addition’ to these medical 
achievements, which have been only 
lightly touched upon, Paracelsus also 
took an active part in the religious 
battles of his time. His writings on 
spiritual matters constitute approx- 
imately haf of his entire output, 
though it must be said that, in spite 
of the great significance his ideas 
have, in terms of the spiritual out- 
look of his day, this significance has 
not yet been appreciated at its true 
value. His. was a faith proved in 
his actual experience. 

A great part of his writings dealing 
with magic has only recently been 


studied systematically in Switzer- 


land. Dur-.ng his travels, Paracelsus 
was able ta acquire a deep knowledge 
of occult practices and his writings 
reveal how. true an initiate he was 
in the spiritual mysteries. He un- 
derstood fully the correspondences 


‘between the spiritual powers and 


their physical expressions in nature 
and his exposition of .these corre- 
spondences will be a revelation to the 
serious student, when the reality of 
the world of spiritual force has been 
understood by our present, material- 
istic age. 3 

His interest and studies in occult- 
ism stimulated him to push his 
researches beyond the limits of the 


rational mind and thus to come‘in’ `’ 


contact with superphysical powers. 
Therefore it is not strange to find 
him emphasizing the magical effects 
of hidden spiritual powers in his 
writings on-nature philosophy—a 
philosophy so closely akin to Neo- 
platonism. In his work on philosoph- 
ical wisdom (Philosophia Sagas) 
one finds, a blend of old European 
customs, neoplatonic ideas on: the 
Spiritualization of matter and a deep 
knowledge of alchemy, which last 
enabled him to link up intuitively 
his intellectual grasp of life with the 
wisdom of his “ spiritual ” soul and 
thus to establish a coherent picture 
of the workings of the universe. He 
thus established a synthesis of ideas 
and ideals which one can find ex- 
pressed in the teachings of the 
fifteenth-century Platonists such as 
Ficino, Pico and Cardinal von Cues 
and also in those of ancient Chinese 
and Indian origin. 

Convinced as he was of the reality 
of superphysical powers ‘and their 
action, this great doctor never tired 
of delving ever deeper into magical 
processes. But he also fought con-- 
tinuously against the superficial and 
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materialistic understanding of al- 
chemy, religion, astrology and medi- 
cine and condemred the use to which 
they were put ia his day. Many 
people today believe that he was a 
critic and enemy of astrology and 
quote certain of ais sayings to this 
effect. But once one realizes that 
the central idea of his nature phi- 
losophy is the well-known Hermetic 
doctrine of Macrocosm and Micro- 
sosm: as above, so below-; that 


heaven and earth are in man himself 


and therefore th2re are no limits 
>ossible to his eventual understand- 
rng, it is evident that he was himself 
an astrologer in tke true sense of the 
-vord, for this sarre principle is the 
xey-doctrine of as-rology. 

- Hohenheim explained this .corre- 
epondence not in literal terms but 
eccording to the powers and forces 
of life which are active in all forms, 
whether cosmic, human or terrestrial. 
Thus, where astrology is conce-ned, 
ke explained that one should not 
consider the material bodies of the 
planets floating in space, but the 
powers or life-principles they repre- 
s2nt, both in the heavens and in 
mani. His teaching is essentially in 
the spirit of the ancient Greek nature 
philosophy which stressed the quality 


of the life or the “soul” with which > 


al matter was endowed. 

Like all great men who live before 
their time and whe therefore are not 
qnderstood or appreciated by their 
contemporaries, Pa-acelsus has been 
judged- and is stil. judged by the 
_ zect that he had no great influence 
om people’s though: during his lifer 


time. Apart from the short period 
wh2n he taught officially in Bale 
University, he never had any official 
position in any university of his day. 
Only a fraction of his writings was 
printed during his lifetime and his 
cirde of students was small. The 
reason for this can be found in his 
uns2ttled ‘life and in the fact that 


circimstances, forced him to move, , 


often unexpectedly, from place to 
place and that most of his- pupils 
were not willing to follow him in his 
wanderings. One can only admire 
the tenacity of his endeavours ard 
the courage with which he bore his 
misfortunes, when one realizes the 
continual frustration he experienced 
in bis desire to undertake public 
reforms and to teach his ideas openly 
and officially. 

Hs life and his work followed an 
idencical pattern. No goal was too 


remcte for him, no obstacle too great. . 


He wanted to be a whole person and 
to act out the fulness of. his being 
in all he undertook. This led him 
to great heights, for he had the con- 
fidence of kings and of many leading 
minds of his time, but at the same 
time his uncompromising spirit made 
him ollow a path which led him to 
the depths of suffering. 

The best proof that interest in the 
life-work. of this great man grew 
several decades after his death, is 
founc in the publishing of the first 
editims of his works in Bâle by 
Huser towards the end of the six- 
teenta ceatury. But notwithstand- 
ing his many admirers, Paracelsus’ 
character has been grossly. misunder- 
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stood throughout the centuries and 7 


it is only in our century that research 
into his work has been undertaken 
in a serious and systematic manner. 
But we should not forget the warm 
reverence in which Hohenheim was 
held by the German Romanticists, 
among whom one should mention 
Gérres and the young Goethe. The 
latter studied Paracelsus’ writings 
eagerly and his Faust bears unmis- 
takable marxs of the great *doctor’s 
influence. 

The modern Paracelsus research 
work is based on Karl Sudhoff and 
his successor, Prof. Walter von 
Brunn. Since the end of the war 
just finished, the German investiga- 
tions into the work of Paracelsus 
have practically come to an end, 
Today it falls to the Swiss Paracel- 
sus Society to save the immense 
wealth of ideas expressed by this 
great man cof the European Renais- 
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sance from oblivion, and to dig ever 
deeper into -the meaning of his 
legacy. The Nova Acta Paracelsica 
is a periodical issued yearly by the 
Society. A Swiss edition of Paracel- 
sus’ works, edited by J. Strebel, has 
appeared since 1943 in’ St. Gall. 
However, the edition of Sudhoff, 


‘printed in Miinich between 1922 and 


1933, remains the standard edition, 
although it contains only the medical 
and nature-philosophy writings of 
Hohenheim. His “ spiritual” (or 
theological ), writings still remain to 
be completely printed. 

Paracelsus died at the age of 
forty-seven on September 24th, 1541, 
in Salzburg. He left all his money 
and possessions to the poor of the 
town of Salzach. Among his meagre 
effects were found a circle and a 
compass, fitting symbols of the 
restless wanderer. 


BASILIO DE TELEPNEF 


FRANCE AND INDIA 


Sri Aurobindo’s statement to M. Mau- 
rice Schumann, leader of the French 
Government's Mission, on September 
27th at the Pondicherry Ashram, that 
“ France was, next to India, the country 
for which he had the greatest affection 
and regard” is quite understandable 
in the light of that country’s eminence 
in arts and letters and its traditional 
interest in Indian culture. The record 
of French Orientalists includes disting- 
uished names, from that of Anquetil 
Duperron (1731-1805 ), earliest among 
the modern Western delvers into Ori- 


ental wisdom, down to such great 
sympathisers with Indian culture as 
the late Sylvain Lévi and Romain 
Rolland. 

It would be in the fitness of things 
if France should take the step suggested 
by Sri Aurobindo in this his first inter- 
view in many years, reported in The 
Hindu of 30th September, ¢.¢., the 
creation at Pondicherry of a univer- 
sity with facilities and opportunities 
for students of different countries 
desirous of studying the Aryan and 
Dravidian civilisations. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 


{In-our Dctober number two articles on the non-violent technique of 
revolution were published under the title “ Revolution—East and West.” 
Tn this short essay, Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose of the Calcutta University, 
a lifelong student of Gandhiji’s writings, carries forward the discussion. Hè 
pleads for a non-violent revoltzion in the basis of production ‘if war is to be 
eliminated frora our present-day rolitico-economic civilisation, Towards this 
end, he suggests that all those who believe in non-violence should perform 
“ a double dutr—-<o adapt the method of Satyagraha to every kind of human 
dispute and to reo-ganise production during the so-called years of peace so that 
the individual once more finds himself in possession of his real worth. ’—Eb. ] 


After each of the major wars 
which we have experienced in our 
generation, it has been discovered 
that, although some of the old social 
problems have been settled, new ones 
have taken their place, and these 
have again refisei to yield to the 
methods of peace. Fresh wars will 
become necessary for their seattle- 
ment. The methcds of peace which 
have also been practised have usu- 
zlly been of a lame and half-hearted 
rature. Where several nations have 
agreed to surrender disputes t an 
international ccurt of.justice, 2.e., 
where they hav2 agreed to use some 
more decent m2ans than war, the 
court of justice has been found ade- 


quate inthe matter of small and 


geographically limited disputes, but 
inadequate when really larger na- 
tional interests hare been involved. 
The solution suggested so far has 
been, that the International Court of 


Jastice should be supported by a. 


scper-army in crder to enforce its 
decisions. In other words, it is the 
fear of- this worlc-w.de army consist- 
inz of contingerts from- the major 


nations of the world which will 
supply authority to the Court of 
Justice, apparently peaceful method 
of settling disputes. 

It is this basic fact which we 
must recognize. Although weary of 
war, the world still hopes to defeat 
force by superior force. Whether, 
in the process, it sets up a court of 
justice does not affect the vital fact. 
The belief is still in conversion of the 
human mind through punishment, 
4.¢e., through fear; the belief is still 
in centralization of authority as 
against decentralization. 

It is just here that Gandhiji steps 
in with his independent and very 
original solution. His method calls 
for suffering in one’s own person 
while opposing an opponent for the 
sake of converting him, as against 
the method of imposing suffering 
upon the latter through punishment. 
Whether such a method can be 
practically worked out on a large 
social scale or not, is another matter. 
But the suggestion is there; the ex- 
periment has been made in India, 
in however imperfect a state it 
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may be; and it is for us all to try it 
on as wide a scale as our organiza- 
tional ability will permit. If it 
proves a failure after an honest trial, 
we may justifiably slide back to the 
current method of suppressing war 
by war. We may admit with a 
sigh that. unhappily the world is as 
yet too savage to admit of such a 
civilized social process. 

Like John Dewey, Gandhiji 
believes that the entire range of 
human life must be recast in accord- 
ance with non-violence ; that method 
will prove a failure if it is applied 
in a restricted way to one particular 
field. Thus, supposing our system 
of production remains highly central- 
ized, its organizaticn being such that 
the individual feels he is nothing 
more than a very small cog in a large 
wheel which turns by its own law 
irrespective of what he may desire 
or hope; then this septic focus will 
diffuse its poison elsewhere and we 
shall also have to retain war as the 
last resort in bringing about major 
social change. In other words, the 
success of centralization in one 
sphere will call for it in other spheres 
as well. As we sow, so we shall 
reap. The law of Karma binds all 
human beings. 

In order to rescue the individual 
from this state, Gandhiji plans pro- 
duction on the basis of decentraliza- 
tion. According to this plan, the 
small units in which the individual 
can function best should be the 
basis of production. Production of 
the basic minimum necessaries of 
life, of food and clothing enough. to 


hold together human life, must al- 
ways remain in the control of .the 
“ Village.” But this will not mean 
atomization or a necessary lowering 
of the standard of life. For the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of life, 
social units may co-operate but on 
terms of equality of power. This 
voluntary co-operation will bring the 
fruits of high-grade organization to 
all units when they feel they can 
have it without loss of liberty. The 
fact that no unit can be forced to 
surrender because they all retain 
means of producing enough to 
maintain life: this basic strength 
will neutralize the evil which comes 
from suppression by and surrender 
to Centralization. l 

If this point is appreciated, then 
we can realize how intimately 
Gandhiji’s Satyagraha is tied up 
with his Constructive Programme 
of which the Spinning-Wheel forms 
the centre round which everything 
else revolves. The productive sys- 
tem must be decentralized, and all 
necessary centralization must be on 
a voluntary basis before society can 
replace the method of war by that 
of Satyagraha. 

It is this fact above everything 
else to which I desire to draw the 
attention of the reader. However 
weary of war we may be today, 
we cannot replace it unless the basis 
of production is also revolutionized. 
That replacement, however, cannot 
be a sudden process. It requires in- 
telligent effort, both for productive 
reorganization and for education. 
Those who believe in non-violence 
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have ‘two. duties to: perform. “The 
first is’ lo adept the method of 
Satyagraha to every kind of human 
dispute, and the other is, during the 
so-called years of peace when human 
groups prepare for the next war, to 
reorganize production so that the 
Individual once more finds himself 


in possession’ of his real worth: - 

It is only in’ this way that we can 
build for real Democracy, in the 
field of economics as much as in the 
field cf politics. Orie cannot be 
reared except on the foundation of 
the otter. : . 
'NIRMAL' KUMAR BOSE 


z 


7 _A WORD TO THE EDUCATIONIST 


The academic administrators of America 
remiad one of the French revolutionist who 
zaid ‘‘ The mob is in the street I must find 
aut where they are going, for J am their 
Zender. ” 

What President Robert M. Hutchins 
said in his trenchant lecture on “ The 
Administrator” in his University of 
Shicago's series on “‘ The Works of the 
Mind, ” later published in the Journal 
af Higher Education, applies no less to 
education and educational adminis- 
tratcrs in India anc other countries. 

Tte leading characteristic of educa- 
tional institutions, he charged, was 
eimlessness. Administrative officers got 
caught up in means. There was little 
fublished evidence he said, of any 
important thinking about the end of 
one’s administrative activities since 
Marcus Aurelius, “Ard yet philosophical 
‘sisdom was the qualification for the 
aliministrator’s highest function— 
=“ discovering and clarifying and holding 
>efore his institutior the vision of the 
ard.’ ae 


“ s aim a 


If, faced by the greatest peril in our ` 


history, we must abolish war or perish, 
and if war can be abolished only by 
“ the transformation of the minds and 
hearts of men ” which alone can bring 
about ths community on which world 
unificaticn must rest, it is obvious that 
educatioa which does not aim at that 
transformation is, as he claims, ‘‘ com- 
pletely irrelevant.” 

To say of a university now that its object 
is to maintain itself or to preserve accepted 
values and institutions is to deny the respon- 
sibilhty imposed by che community on those 
privileged sersons-whom it has set apart to 
think in it: behalf, to criticise its ways, aud 
to raise it w the highest possible more and 
intellectuai level. , ; Š 

Lord Azton, Mr. Hutchins remarked, 
apropos cf administrative responsibil- 
ities, hac ‘‘familiarised us with the 
notion that power corrupts. He might 
have added a word or two on the cor- 
ruption wrought by the failure to exer- 
cise cae when it is your aniy to 
exercise if. 7 ae : 
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ý PERSPECTIVE ` 
A MESSAGE FOR THE OLD AND F OR THE YOUN G- 


(S. L. Bensusan must have aa his sevonty tiik birthday last 
September. Here is a short article full of precious reflections from one who has. 
enjoyed a useful life as Special Correspondent in Morocco, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Germany and Canada. Also as a musical critic andas an adviser to thei 
Publications Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, he has rendered useful: 
service and he has to his credit the authorship of numerous volumes, To pre-. 
pare for old age while we are still young, to enjoy old age even when that prep- 


aration, has not been made—this is the double message of the article and so it’ 
should claim the attention of everyman.—Ep. ] A i 


With the advance of years, eyes 
grow dim and the help of oculist 
and optician is needed to strengthen 
and correct. Now though we often 
hear people talk of the mind’s eye 
there is no evidence to show that 
this can be treated when it is no 
longer effective ; 
any Ophthalmic Hospital has any 
department for dealing with a 
trouble that is wide-spread. What we 
need is mental spectacles for failure 
of mental vision. There must be 
thousands who would welcome an 
adjustment that would make for the 
deep content required td make old 
age acceptable to those who have 
yet to reach it 

The eyes of the elderly magnify 
grievances just because a sense of 
perspective is lost. It is not easy 
for them to remember that they 


matter only to themselves and that, 


whatever welcome they may have 
enjoyed has been outstayed. Self- 
suppression should be the key-note 
of spent lives; if food and shelter, 


books.and leisure have been granted“ 


it is unlikely that, 


and if there are just one or two survi- 
vors of earlier friendship left to light 
the road that else were dark, there, 
can be no valid grounds for com- 
plaint. Be our gifts great or small, 
worth-while or insignificant, Time. 
has carried them away ; the old man. 
is in most cases just nominis umbra ; 
it is indeed unfortunate if he is the 
only person to be unaware of the 
truth. To sacrifice the dignity and 
tranquillity that belong of right to 
the latter days in order to advance 
claims that have lost foundation and 
can’t be met, is to scale the height 
of foolishness; the descent may be 
rapid and bitter ; indeed on reaching 
ground level you may find that your 
self-respect has been lost en route. 
Among the many privileges that, 
have been granted to me, I rank the 
friendship of certain veteran men 
and women whose native charm 
prolonged the autumn and left no’ 
room for winter. The picture they 
painted in the latter days remains. 
On the other hand, there have been. 
a few who have met old age in 
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petulant mood, challenging. the right 
of Time to impose any penalties 


on thé price of his gift, looking” 


on life as sometaing in their debt, 


querulous and moody in turn, with 


no thanks for benefits received. 
Yet it is clear that gratitude shauld 
be ‘the ever-mastering emotion of 
those who can mzet the latter years 
free from crippling pain and with 
a mind that is reasonably clear. 
They have seen a great part of what 
life stands for; they have known 
the four seasons and experienced a 
part at least of the pleasures of 
each ; finally they have reached the 
boundary none may cross. If when 
they look out œn what is left of 
life they are ill-content the fault is 
one of vision ; they can’t see clearly, 
mental myopia is their trouble ; the 
mind’s eye is failiag, there is no cure 
to be won from the medical Poig 
sion. 

Only philosopty can help and, 
-o make matters harder for the 
afflicted, the heart of that philosopay 
comes from the East and must be 
Jooked for in tae earlier faiths, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Conftcian- 
ism, a deplorable truth that must 
needs place all wh» preach it ottside 
the pale. At the same time students 
understand how the faith of the 
West derives from the East and how 
great is the debt of Judaism, Christ- 
janity, and Motammedanism to 


Nother India. Tke one belief that’ 


tie West does not owe to the East 


is that Business is Business, bui age 


will derive scant pleasure from con- 
sideration of this nonuméntal and 





ana ale E 


vovermasťering tenet. On the other 
hand, zhe teachings of Krishna and 


the Buddha will certainly help per- 
spective and bring peace of mind 
to those who seek it diligently. 

It may be that the cause of loss 
of this perspective is merely the 
overlapping of the present into the 
futare. We have no part to play in 
the years before us and will not 
accept the position without protest. a 
In the East, when a studious man 
has reached a certain age he retires 
in the full sense of the term ; he will 
betake himself to some retreat to 
which the noise of the traffic of the 
world cannot penetrate and he will 
devote himself to contemplation, 
concentration and meditation, his 
warts reduced to a minimum. He 
surveys the pageant of life and 
endeavours to grasp its significance, 
but life itself asserts no further 
claims. He goes out to meet the 
inevitable and makes no attempt to 
postpone or avoid it. I have seen A 
this attitude of mind at work in the 
West but it is rare. It is at least 
better than that of a great business 
man who on hearing the verdict of 
the heart specialist he had consulted 
criec “Damn it, man, it can’t be 


“true; I’ve only just retired. ” 


“Tt has been told thee, O Man, 
what is good ; to deal justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly.” The 
words of the Prophet endure but all’ 
too many who can follow the first 
two precepts, fail to respond to the 
third. They have magnified the “™ 
personality and their infinitesimal 
place in the scheme of things; they’ 
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cannot imagine a world deprived 
of their sustaining force, they can- 
not imagine the desk, the study, 
the garden, even the dining-room 
without them, they think not only 
that they will miss their surround- 
ings but that their surroundings will 
miss them. 

A stroll through the west end of 
London might help. I walked on a 
fine morning through Piccadilly, 
turning aside first into Arlington 
Street and then into Park Lane, and 


recalled some of the famous people . 


who domineted the scene when I was 
young and who have since passed 
out of the popular mind. I saw the 
homes of the great Marquess of Salis- 
bury, our Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Lord Rothschild and his brother 
Leopold, oi Barney Barnato and his 
successor Sir Edward Sassoon, of 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and a score 
of others whose names were social 
history. Walking past these houses 
I asked myself how many outside 
their family circle remember these 
eminent Victorians who Joomed so 
large on the horizon, whose move- 
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ments were chronicled, whose wealth 
and influence were held to be fit 
matter for discussion. In their va- 
rious ways they stood for Imperial 
Britain and we may learn something 
from brief thought of those lives, 
spectacular, useful or merely ostenta- 
tious but all contributing to a pic- 
ture of what was, what is no longer, 
and cannot return. It is to their 
era that we, the survivors of Vic- 
torian times, belong; we played no 
part then save as spectators and that 
rôle has not been taken from us. The 
old scenes were familiar, the new 
ones are strange and there are among 
us a few who think the world should 
reduce speed because they can no 
longer keep up with it. 

Here a grievous error lies ; it is one 
that the elderly should endeavour tc 
correct in themselves and their con- 
temporaries. 

A, serene old age is such a beauti- 
ful gift that all who can should 
endeavour to enjoy it to the full. 
The road has been sign-posted by 
the followers of Faiths from whica 
Judaism and Christianity alike 
derive; we may follow if we will. 


S. L. BENSUSAN 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE > 
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IL—A VERDICT FOR THE “YOGI” vs. 


THE 


[In this concluding portion of his article. the first part of which we 


*“ COMMISSAR” 


published in our last issue, Mr. Melville Chaning-Pearce defends, against the 
challenge of mater:alism, the philosophy of transcendence in which the mystic 
rises to heights which reason unsupplemented by ~he intuition cannot hope to 


reach._—-ED. ] 


If we accep: the dogma of a 
philosophy of immanence which, as 
we saw, assumes that Wisdom is 
limited to human knowledge, there 
seems to be no logi> which can zon- 
trovert the harsa logic of Mr. Koest- 
ler’s ‘‘Commisser.“ If we believe 
tke dogma of a philosophy of tzan- 
scendence, whick assumes a wisdom 
erceeding the mnd of man, we align 
ourselves with tre ‘ Yogi, ” that is, 
with all those who believe and seek 
fo- Wisdom with a “something ‘not 

_ curselves. ” 

It is indeed possible and plausible 
to adopt an intermediary attitude 
which is that of many philos- 
opaers and most mysticism and is 
excellently epitomized in William 
Blake’s aphorism that “what is 
above is within ” or, in other words, 
thet Truth or Wisdom is to be found 
both within and beyond human ccn- 
scicusness. But this attitude still 
afficms that, in some sense, Wisdcm 
is cther than and transcendent to 
man; it does not therefore dissolve 
ihe real and fundamental antinomy 
of dogma. Either we accept the 
>elief that there is a Wisdom which 


, 


comes to and not only from man or 
we do not, It is a decision in the 


` depths which cannot be shirked. 


This is the region, not of discus- 
sion and proof, but of dogma and 
faith. Aad, in so far as rational 


credibility is concerned, there seems. 


not a penay to choose between these 
two dogmas. It is just as difficult— 
some wou'd say much more difficult 
—to believe that truth ultimately 
resides in the breast of a Comrade 
Stalin, an Adolf Hitler or a Mussolini 
who is “always right” as that it 
resides in zhe bosom of God or some 
Wisdom bsyond our merely human 
ken. l 


„Upon the level of logic this funda-- 
mental dezision is thus a choice 
between two probabilities or improb- 
abilities. lt may be questioned, 
indeed, whether upon that level it is 
even a matter of choice. For we 
know that vl our thinking is condi- 


“tioned by our circumstances and 


that therefore those who are bred in 
a totalitarien climate will be inclined 
towards the one and those who live 
under a denocratic and liberal ré 


gime towards the other belief. Again’ ` 


4 
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we confront the same ultimate issue 
—is there beyond our conditions 
that which can ‘and does overcome 
them? And this too is a question 
which logic cannot answer to our 
satisfaction. 

Reason can lead us to this im- 
passe ; it cannot take us through or 
beyond it. Here in this.“ valley of 
decision” there is a “leap in the 
dark ” to be made which is, in real- 
ity, an act of faith. But. though 
reason, in the sense of inductive or 
scientific reason, which, since the 
Renaissance, the term has come 
usually to connote, may, fail us here, 
reason in che original Greek sensé 
of the Nous or “spirit,” the total 
apprehension of the whole’ person 
ruled by reason, isin a different case. 
For such a reason, Nous or spirit is, in 
its original and proper significance, 
not only that which regulates the 
apprehension of the whole person 
but also that which receives and 
conveys intimations of a Reality and 
Wisdom from beyond its bounds, 
We thus confront the same ultimate 
issue in yet another guise. Are there 
“intimations”’ from beyond man’s 
immediate conditions which such a 
reason can receive but not beget 
and upon which she can rely? But 
this time the appeal is, not to logic, 
but to the verdict of a total life- 
experience. 

It is therefore one which only the 
individual can give; no one else can 
tell us what .“ rings real.” for our- 
selves. This is, indeed, what is now- 
adays called an “ existential” issue, 
which we can answer only as-exist- 
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ing persons within and confronting 
existence as we know it. Do we in 
our life-experience ever become con- 
scious of receiving intimations of 
the nature of being or of another 
person in his or her otherwise veiled 
reality, of some flash of comprehen- 
sion, of being raised, if only for a 
moment, to power and perception 
more than-we know ourselves to 
possess ? 

- Such a consciousness is, perhaps, 
most often experienced or imagined 
in the state of what we call being 
“in love,” although it is by no 
means confined to that state. Do 
we, in that state, know (not merely 
suppose ) that we have some intima- 
tion of the real nature of life, of 
ourselves and of the object of our 
regard or love which is denied to 
normal experience and is also beyond 
normal capacity? Do we then, in 
fact, experience something quite 
different from and surpassing scien- 
tific or logical truth—what may be 
called “ truth-in-love ” ? 

- This seems to be the test question 
upon which all philosophy depends 
There are two possible answers. It 
is possible to maintain that suck. 
‘‘intimations ” of another and great- 
er Reality and Wisdom than thaz 
which we normally know, of a 
“truth-in-love” other than the 
truths to which logic can lead us, 
are illusory, that the “inner secret 
self of self” which seems then to 
receive that truth is a fiction of our 
imagination and that the only reel. 
truth about it all is that of the 
biological’ urge to which scientifc 
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materialism points. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to be utterly sure that, in such 
“immortal moments,” we touch 
“something not ourselves” and, 
going a step further, to be sure that 
this truth which we touch then is a 
‘truth-in-love” other and grater 
zhan our truths in and of time, that, 
as Auden lately wrote—‘ Truth is 
out of Time.” It is to be noted, 
moreover, first, that this is an ex- 
perience and a judgement concern- 
ing, not “pie in the sky” or some 
“other world,” but the very con- 
crete and often sordid worlc we 
iahabit here and now and, secozdly, 
that while the judgements of logic 
yurvey probabilities, this existential 
jyadgement offers a certainty which is 
s2lf-convincing ard self-sufficient. 
Those who make it laugh at logic; 
trey claim to know. 

The second, that such “ intima- 
tions” are both real and from 
beyond the mind and conditiors of 
ran is evidently, consciously or 
unconsciously, the general judge- 
ment. For it is th2 faith by wzich 
men live. Take tkat faith in such 
an ultimate “ truth-in-love” away 
from the majority of the decant, 
struggling, all-enduring people whom 
we know, and what is left ? But, in 
fast, it cannot be taken away: it is 
—save for the suicice—an invincible 
faith. This is, too, a faith to wk:ch 
there is a great cload of witnesses, 
not only among sants and phios- 
opners, but also with a great multi- 
tude of the wise-simole folk of every 
age. It is a very catholic “ consensus 


. call “ common-sense. ” 
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Jidcliun-”’—a consent common to all 
folk: of faith. 

It is 1 fundamental faith reached, 
not by some abstruse logical process, 
but by what we are accustomed to 
It is of the 
same order as those existential judge- 
ments b? which we live our ordinary 
lives in which, in nine cases out of 
ten, we act, not by “ pure reason ” 
but by what is sometimes called a 
“hunch, ” the sizing up of a person 
or a situation by the use of all our 
facu.ties in conjunction. This is no 
mystical illumination remote from 
our ordinary living or to be found 
fortuitously, but that which meets 
and trarsforms our own striving 
after realty, our consciousness at its 
fullest st-etch and capacity. 

Such iatimations are not mystical 
in any soteric sense, yet it is by 
this same mode of existential judge- 
ment tha: the true mystic and saint 
claim to xnow, not just to suppose, 
the reality of the Presence of God. 
Again this is a ‘‘truth-in-love”’ 
whict., in fact or in some strangely 


“strong, uriversal and obdurate illu- 


sion, ther know that they know, 
just as th: common man knows his 
minor intmations of reality. And, 
for thase too, this is a meeting with 
Reality a- the extreme end of the 
soul’s ardent and intense desire—a 
continuation of the natural mind 
and consc.ousness into a dimension 
of “ gzace” or of super-nature, a 
fulfilment >f nature. The records of 
that experience in the literature of 
mysticism and religion are innumer- 
able ard they are all of the same kind. 
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In this experience, therefore, 
strange though it may seem at first 
sight, unless all are equally deluded, 
the mystic, the saint and the com- 
mon man and woman meet on com- 
mon ground and, in essentials though 
not in scope share a common ex- 
perience anc. certainty of a “ truth- 
in-love ”?” which meets the mounting 
soul and raises her beyond her nat- 
ural reach Here is a natural 
“ mystique ” where all men meet in 
a common experience. The real 
distinction is not between those who 
know this experience and those who 
do not, but between those who 
accept such intimations as real and 
those who deny their reality. 

But to deny their reality is no less 
a “ mystique” and a dogma. To 
affirm that individual man is a 
myth, but Man, writ large, a God 
and the “ measure of all things, ” 
that in Man in his conditioned exist- 
ence, all truth is ultimately to be 
found by tae mode of his empirical 
reason, is, in fact, when closely con- 
sidered, a faith every whit as mys- 
tical and dogmatic as its opposite. 
It seems, indeed, to demand an even 
greater measure of faith in what, for 
pure reason, seems, on the face of it, 
absurd. 

In this decision in the depths, 
then, we choose between two mys- 
ticisms, two dogmas about life. But 
the mysticism which founds its 
philosophy upon the dogma that 
there is a ‘‘ truth-in-love ” other and 
greater than our human selves, with 
which we may meet and commu- 
nicate, is one which is not in the air 


of abstract speculation but upon the 
very earth of actual experience. 
Through and beyond our finiteness 
we touch an Infinite beyond and 
around it, in both human and divine 
love. 


You'd find the Infinite, my friend ? 
Follow the Finite to the end 


Goethe’s saying fits that finding. 
When we follow our finiteness, our, 
as the pregnant saying goes, ‘‘ com- 
mon or garden ” ( this is philosophy 
of gardens and the “ good earth ” ) 
experience and intimations to their 
ends, we find an Infinite—a “ truth- 
in-love.” That is the deep dogma 
of this other profound and perennial 
philosophy which opposes that of 
the materialist. 


Here then is the yardstick by which 
those who accept that fundamental 
dogma may gauge the conflicting / 
philosophies of life with which today 
we are so critically confronted. If 
that dogma is true and the experience 
which asseverates such a “ truth-in- 
love” is real, then all philosophy 
which denies them is wrong at root 
and will be diseased in fruit. Those 
who make that act of fundamental 
faith will know that a true phi- 
losophy must seek its Wisdom not 
only in, but also beyond, man anc 
that a philosophy, like that oi 
scientific materialism, which denie- 
that dogma is, in reality, no: 
philosophy at all; that there, as 
Alexander Pope prophetically de- 
clared :— 


Philosophy that lean’d on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause and is no more, 
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And for a—i? our common ex- 
perience is to be relied upon—more 
realistic philoscphy, our human 
reason will be reinstated as, not the 
master, but the handmaid of faith, 
rebuilding upon its intimations of 
“ truth-in-love ” a philosophy which 
begins and ends, not with the finite 
but with the Infinite. 


Such a philoscphy of “ truth-in-. 


Jove” will, however, by its very 
premiss, be no clcsed system ; given 
its initial dogma, it will be delivered 
from dogmatism. For it will know 
that the Infinite Wisdom which it 
woos will always defy the bondage 
>f human dogmat.sm. The followers 
>f such a philosopay will not pretend 
zo know all the answers because they 


will know that the ultimate answers 


are not with man but beyond him, 
in that great sea of Wisdom of which, 
Eke one standing by night upon a 
shore, he catches no more than the 
‘ sounds and scents.” It is the 
reverential attitude. towards Reality 
cf all the ‘‘ high regions ” and great 
Fhilosophies of the world ; it is that 
of what Rilke cal.ed the “ deeply. 
kneeling man. ” 

And with a wcrd from Rilke’s 
wisdom this brief 2ssay at the real 
nature of a true philosophy and its 
relevance for our liie may well con- 
ciude. He wrote io a young poet 
friend :— 

You are so young and at the very 
Eeginning of everyting that I must 
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beg you, as earnestly as I can, to be 
patient towards all the unsolved prob- 
lems in your heart and to try to care 
for the questions themselves as if they 


were closed chambers or books written + 


in a forsign language. Do not search 
now for the answers which could -not 
be giver to you, because you could not 
live them, and the important thing is 
to live everything. At present live the 
questiors and perhaps little by little, 
almost tnconsciously, you will at some 
distant date enter into and live the 
answers. 


That is very true talk. If we will 
“ live tre questions ” which so per- 
plex, sometimes so agonise us when 
we are very young and, as Mary 
Coleridge wrote, “ very, very wise, ” 
we do in the end, strangely and 
very blissfully, begin to know glints 
of the real answers, often very other 
than our expectation, like rays from 
an unseen sun irradiating and trans- 
forming a darkened world. They 
are the very simple, very radiant 
answers of “ Truth-in-love,”’ of a 
Wisdom descending dove-like, “ like 
the daysoring from on high” illu- 
minating the lifted faces of the true 
lovers of Wisdom even while they 
dwell in carkness. For such a philos- 
ophy “cheerfulness ” does indeed 
“keep breaking in,” for there 
philosopky and common or garden 
sense meet and, at last as at first, 
are made one. 


MELVILLE CHANING-PEARCE 
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SANSKRIT PROSE 


[It is interesting that as recent and as able a critic as the late Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch follows the general distinction drawn by Valmiki and Dandin 
between prose and verse. He classes both as “ memorable speech, ” seeing the 
difference as consisting largely in the manner of setting them down, prose in 
contrast to poetry being unconstrained by metre and “in rhythms both lax 
and various.” There’are some valuable lessons in this essay on the prose 
literature in “ the language of the Gods, ” contributed by Prof. U. Venkata- 
krishna Rao, M.A., lecturer in Sanskrit at the Tambaram Christian College. 
The blighting effect which he shows regimentation to have had on Sanskrit 


prose is typical of its effect on spontaneity and creativity in general. 


The 


necessary freedom of the human spirit is well a ooi by “ the unfettered 


word. ’’—ED. ] 


“The unfettered word,” was 
Dante’s definition of Prose and, 
curiously enough, another great 
genius of a different clime and time, 
Valmiki in India, had suggested the 
same definition by implication when 
he defined ‘Sloka’ or Poetry ( of 
course its outer form) as Péada- 
baddhah or bound by metrical foot. 
Dandin’s definition of prose is also 
similar, apddah padasantanah or a 
group of words not regulated by 
metrical foot. But the unbounded 
nature of the word, instead of giving 
an impetus to the growth or an easy 
or unrestricted flow of prose in 
Sanskrit, somehow tended to pro- 
duce a style which appears laboured 
or cumbrous and rarely easily intel- 
ligible. It became, as Bhamaha 
declared, though in a different con- 
text, a feast for the profound scholar 
alone, dullards never hoping to 
understand it at all. The ordinary 
novel as we find it in modern lang- 
uages was never cultivated or encour- 


aged and ordinary or journalistic 
prose shared the same fate. The 
reasons for this may have been 
manifold; our ancestors may have 
felt that the novel or newspaper 
prose might encourage a more lively 
attachment to the world around us 
which our Vedanta philosophy tried 
to deprecate in all possible ways. 
The critic contributed his mite in his 
officious instructions to the creative 
instinct. 

Sanskrit prose had started with 
the ritual instructions to the priest 
in the performance of sacrifices in 
the Yajurveda. Later on, the lengthy 
and boring commentaries in the 
Brahmanas produced a revulsion 
of feeling and the enigmatic and 
epigrammatic Sūtra style was the 
result. The swing was completely 
to the opposite side and a brevity 
mocking at even telegraphic crispness 
was aspired to, clarity being entirely 
given up. Naturally, big Bhasyas 
or commentaries had to be composed 
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to explain these crisp and sometimes 
unintelligible Sutras. These Ehasyas 
were composed in such a dialectical 
and argumentative style that people 
were frightened by such prose, to 
which only master-minds could as- 
pire. The natıral difficulty of 
speaking or mastsring the language, 
which slowly became more and more 
stereotyped because of the dicta- 
torial attitude oi the grammarians, 
contributed not a little to this result, 
and Patanjali’s famous jibe—“ It 
becomes un-Paniniyan ” acted like a 
bombshell scaring away any ama- 
teurish writer. 

The critic went a step further and 
declared that eve2 the smalles- fault 
should not be tolerated under any 
circumstances in poetry or prose, 
both of which, it should be noted, 
are Kavya for us. Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhäsya actually records a discussion 
between a master and his coachman 
‘ Prajity ) as regards the origin of the 
aame of the latter. (11.4. 56) It 
also mentions tha: some of the most 
“amous sages of the day were using, 
>r rather murdering the language 
by using, most inaccurate forms on 
oecasions other than literary or 
Sastraic; but in secrifices they took 
articular care to use correct gram- 
matical Sanskrit only. But after 
Patanjali such things gradually 
disappeared. If Sanskrit was to 
be used, only Paniniyan dictior was 
tolerated and the natural flow of the 
language came tc be very much 
restricted. 

To crown the efforts of- the 
grammarian, as it were, the critic 
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came in with his dictum that prose 
was to be regarded as the acme 
or perfection of literary scholarship 
and consequently the highest literary 
art alone could aspire to prose. There 
were literary academies all over 
India, in Nalanda, Benares, Taksha- 
shila, Kanchi and other places, 
where big fault-finding ( Dosajna) 
critics would congregate periodically 
and decide on a “literary fire test” 
in which all second-rate productions 
were mercilessly consigned to the 
flames or condemned. The cen- 
soring of the books was too carefully 
done and is referred to by Rajashe- 
khara with respect to Bhisa’s 
dramas; “the wise” according to 
him “ consigned the group of Bhasa’s 
dramas to the flames to test them, 


and the Svapnavasavadatta alone 


could not be burnt by fire,” testify- 
ing indirectly to its dramatic ex- 
cellence. 

Thanks to the critic, both prose 
and poetry were treated as literature 
and, as prose tended to become more 
heavy and overburdened with rules 
and compounds and other such arti- 
ficial chains, it began to lose much 
of its appealing charm. According 
to Dandin “Ojas” or Vigour is 
declared to be the very life of prose 
style, but this Ojas is defined as 
heaviness or profusion of compounds, 
which again is bestowed by the 
heaviness or the mouth-filling nature 
of the letters used. (I. 80-81 ) 

With these heavy artificial chains, 
prose in Sanskrit could never be 
the unfettered word of Dante and 
obviously could not be memorised. 
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So, in the remunerative sciences like 
medicine, law, astronomy, astrology, 
music, or even sacerdotalism, where 
people had necessarily to remember 
a very large number of things, get- 
ting them by rote to be able to quote 
them off-hand, prose would never be 
of any service and poetry alone had 
to be resorted to. Even lexicons 
like the Amarakosha came to be 
composed in metre, to facilitate 
easy memorisation. In very many 
inscriptions, again, highly poetic 
ideas and speculative poetry súper- 
seded prose with the ostensible 
motive that posterity might gape 
with wonder at the composer’s poetic 
muse. 

In philosophical discussions also, 
for stringing together the various 
trends of discussion, “ Sangraha- 
slokas,”’ providing the gist of the 
discussion, became the prevailing 
fashion. Keats had declared with 
true poetic insight that all poetic 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold 
philosophy, that philosophy could 
clip an angel’s wings; but philoso- 
phy and religion invaded our lit- 
erature in almost every branch, 
slowly making it more and more 
stereotyped. In the dramatic branch, 
tragedy was slowly ruled cut of 
court ; elsewhere in philosophical or 
scientific discussions poetry alone 
was encouraged, not because of the 
poetic urge, but only for the sake 
of easy memorisation. 

It was only with respect to the 
lyrics, perhaps, that the intrusion of 
philosophy might be spoken of as 
having had a salutary effect inas- 


much as the lyrics became more and 
more devotional and, what is more, 
a unique type, the erotico-devotional 
lyric like those of the Gofika-Gitam 
or the Gita-~-Govinda—the only ones: 
of their type in world literature— 
was evolved. But this is beside 
our point. The preoccupation of 
the creative artist with the more 
attractive poetry, drama or lyric 
tended to leave prose severely alone. 
Gradually it came to exist on suf- 
ferance in Dramas or Champus. Even 
here, following the example of the 
regular romances like the Kadambari. 
or the Vasavadaita, the prose style 
came to be so overburdened with 
long compounds, obscure allusions, 
puns and an “ outrageous overload- 
ing of single words with epithets ” 
that it never appealed to the masses, 
only the aristocratic arm-chair critic 
being attracted to it. 

As already remarked, there is no 
difference made between prose and 
verse ; in fact both are Kavya for us, 
and by a sort of Anvaya and Vyati- 
veka—unconsciously, though—non- 
poetic subjects were dealt with very 
often in verse, and non-prose sub- 
ject-matter could easily be found 
dealt with in prose also, without 
evoking any unusual feeling. It 
must be noted here that the system 
of writing which was introduced 
rather late—about the seventh cen- 
tury B. ©. in Panini’s time—would 
tend to make prose more popular. 
Not only could the sacred works be 
more easily remembered as poetry 
but there was also a general preju- 
dice against committing the sacred 
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word to writing a3 it would make it 
profane. It was only in the very late 
Harivamsa and in the latér Puradaas 
that the custom of presenting the 
sacred books came to be regarded 
as highly efficacioas. The difficulty 
pf the Nagari sczipt and’ the con- 
sequent popularity of the regional 
language script contributed their 
‘share to the wide gap between the 
spoken and the w-itten language. 
This gap was one of the most 
‘mportant causes for the gradual 
decline of prose. The rules of dram- 
aturgy practically codified this 
cleavage by declaring that the schol- 
ar should speak Sanskrit while the 
-yomen and other illiterate folk 
should speak the lower dialects or 
Prakrits only. This gap between 
-he spoken and zhe written word 
as, curiously, the prevailing fashion 
“or some centuries in England also, 
~vhere Bacon evən went to the 
extent of declaring that English was 
not a language wh:ch would live and 
preferred therefore to write his phil- 
asophical and scientific tracts in 
“atin. Latin was the languaze in 
which even patriotic authors like 
Sir Thomas More wrote their Utogia 
end other works. f 
This drifting away of the spoken 
-rom the written word was fortun- 
ztely arrested by tierise of patriotic 
geeling in England during the Renais- 
cance. There was a similar revelsion 
cf feeling in favour of the Prakrits 
in Asoka’s time and also a century 
cr two later when Buddhist cenon- 
ial writings were written in Pāli 
Prakrit only. Ths was short-lived 
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as even ASvaghosa and other zealous 
convert: to Buddhism preferred later 
to write their Kāvyas in Sanskrit. 
The reason seems to have been 
obvious; in England, which is small- 
er than zome of our bigger provinces, 
the English language could easily 
be unde-stood throughout the length 
and breadth of the land whereas the 
variety Df languages in India neces- 
sitated a common lingua franca as 
distingushed from the provincial 
language and this had necessarily to 
be SansErit. 

In England, the close connection 
between. the spoken dialect and the 
literary prose of the national lang- 
uage facilitated the change over 
from Letin, but in Sanskrit, the 
written and spoken prose drifted so 
far apart as almost to stifle prose 
out of existence. With regard to 
the charge over from Latin to Eng- 
lish, it has also been declared that 
the Elizabethan writers rather too 
suddenly realised the possibilities of 
the new English language and in 
their del ght, “ they played with the 
language as a child plays with some- 
thing which has suddenly come into 
its powe:.”’ (Sidney) Thus a new 
and un:que type of enthusiasm 
possessed the patriotic authors and 
English >rose literature could easily 
come in:o its own, thanks to the 
printing-press and other contribu- 
tory causes. 

But Sanskrit prose has to record 
its dismel tale differently. In San- 


skrit literature, the regular prose’ 


works like those of Bana and Dandin, 
are not 2ven half a dozen. Simple 
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and dignified prose cannot be found, 
thanks to the critic, and has to be 
searched out with the greatest diffi- 


culty, like an oasis in a desert, there | 


as also in some of the best dramas, 
in the Hitopadesa or the Panchatan- 
ira or in the excellent scholastic 
commentaries of Patanjali and 
Sankara, whose declared purpose 
was to make themselves intelligible 
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to their students and who therefore 
preferred to write their books in the 
form of dialogues. This prose style 
can easily compare with the best 
prose in other languages and can 
very well be classed as “words in 
their best order,” poetry according 
to the same critic being “‘ best words 
in their best order.” 

U. VENEATAKRISHNA RAO 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Is the scientist responsible for the 
uses to which his discoveries are put ? 
This question, of the greatest moment 
at the present time, was discussed at 
last year's Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in a symposium, two 
papers of which are published in The 
Scientific Monthly for August. 

Dr. Felix S. Cohen of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior holds that 
since “ we live in One World where all 
human conduct affects human weal and 
woe, no human conduct can rightly 
claim exemption from moral judgment.” 
The physical scientist cannot escape 
“any more than any other member of 
society, respensibility for the human 
suffering he helps bring to pass. ” 

Dr. P. W. Bridgman of Harvard 
University, a Nobel Prize physicist, 
marshals all the arguments against this 
eminently sound position—the sci- 
entist’s inability to foresee the uses to 
which his discoveries may be put, the 
joint responsibility of the public which 
provides the research funds, etc. The 
crux of his argument, however, is that 
the search for knowledge should be free. 
In the name of “ the freedom to be 
intelligent,” he demands that no restric- 
tions, humane or other, shall be put 
upon the research scientist’s activities. 

This setting up of the search for 
knowledge as an end in itself, unrelated 
to motive and use, is claiming for 
science a position above the moral 
law. The point of view of Dr. Bridgman 


‘and like-minded scientists is not essen- 


tially different from H. Trevor-Roper’s 
description of a Nazi technocrat in 
The Last Days of Hitler, quoted by 
Arnold J. Toynbee in “ When Monsters 
Become Masters: Gods in Technology— 
Apes in Life ” ( The Saturday Review of 
Literature, 16th August ). 

Albert Speer is instanced ; he was the 
architect who served as Hitler’s Arma- 
ment Minister with brilliant profes- 
sional success. He was a super-techno- 
crat to whom politics and institutions 
mattered not and who believed that 
the prosperity and the future of a 
people depended upon the technical 
instruments whereby society is main- 
tained, 

This irresponsible attitude towards human 
affairs of the negatively respectable techniciar 
is evidently one key to the riddle of the 
genesis of Hitler's criminal regime, but its 
relevance is not limited to this pathologica 
and, as.1t has turned out, ephemeral enormity 
in the political life of the West. It 1s char- 
acteristic of the political life of the greater 
part of the Western World Curing the las- 
three or four centuries. 

Fortunately, however, Western sci- 
entists are beginning to recognise the 
social implications of their work anc 
to believe that science must accept its 
responsibilities to society. Dr. Coher. 
is right when he says that ‘‘ the moral- 
ity of latssez faire,” when applied to 
science no less than when applied ta 
economics, ‘reflects the bankruptcy 
of a society in which no group recog- 
nises its obligations to the rest o: 
humanity. ” 


HONOUR 


[It is a one-sided case that A. R. Williams makes out here, with Falstaff 
as chief witness fer the prosecutior, Lovelace for the defence. If “ honour ” is, 
from one point of view, a hollow and meaningless term, betraying men and 


nations into folly in defence of mere prestige, “ honour” and “ honourable ” - 


have a deeper connotation of something which individuals and nations can ill 
afford to lose. In the sense of the recognised obligation to live by principles 
and to fulfil one’s duty at whatever personal cost, “ honour ” is a correlate of the 
Sanskrit “Aryan.” No valid case can be made out against the genuine honour of 
noblesse oblige, thoigh one is made out here against its counterfeit in the base 
metal of the world’s esteem. It would be a sad day for the world if one’s word 


of honour lost its tinding force for the honourable man.—Eb. ] 


“ And England’s far and Honcur 
a name.” Henry Newbolt would 
aave been shocked had he realised 
chat his last statement can be taken 
as true in reverse from the strident 
patriotic sense of his Vitai Lampada. 

Men innumerable have suffered 
end fought and died for honour, but 
that does not give the word any 
more validity. It & astonishing how 
individuals and messes will fight and 
Čie for words without inquiring into 
- their content. Words have proved 
as potent begetters of bloodshed as 
gold, land, oil or religion. Butler 
tegins Hudibras :— 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why. 

Nevertheless they had words to 
hide their ignorance, and that suffic- 
ed for apostolic blows and knocks. 
True it is that if people stopped to 
=xamine the terms they employ nine- 


tenths of the world’s quarrels would ` 
Honour is such a term. . 


aot start. 
In civil life honour may be equat- 
ec with honesty, straight dealing, 


probity. A truth-teller is regarded 
as honourable, and he who pays his 
creditors and faces financial troubles. 
Bets and other verbal promises are 
debts of honour, so must be paid by 
gentlemen before trading transac- 
tions recorded on paper and legally 
enforceable. This personal and 
commercial aspect of honour is but 
a small part of the implications the 
word has accumulated over many 
centuries of usage. It became elevat- 
ed into an ethical code akin to 
chivalry, an ideal for the young. 
Pope in his “ Essay on Man ” utters 
the couplet 
Honour and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well thy part ; there all the honour lies. 
Time came when it was deemed 
an integral attribute of hero or 
gentleman, who might be put upon 
his honour to do something unpleas- 
ant or to avoid a course of action 
favourable to himself. Having pledg- 
ed his honour he could not break a 
promise so backed. That was theory. 
Richard Lovelace, in ‘‘ To Lucasta, 
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on going to the Wars,’ 
this in high form :— 


expresses 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

A few years later Butler is wittier 
if less noble. Hudibras in the stocks 
contemplates honour :— 

If he that in the field is slain, 

Be in the bed of honour lain 

He that is beaten may be said 

To lie in honovr’s truckle-bed 

Privy Councillors are entitled to 
prefix “ Right Honourable” to their 
names and the younger children of 
peers “ Horcurabie.” As Mark 
Antony asks, “ Are they not all 
honourable men ? ” Up to the middle 
of last century sc many thought 
themselves such that one often chal- 
lenged another to a duel for real or 
fancied affronts which were dignified 
as points of Lonour. This was a relic 
of the days when knights, as Rebecca 
told Wilfred in Ivanhoe, were not 
happy unless thrusting swords into 
each other’s bowels. Among back- 
street Black Country toughs it 
survives in the debased form of rais- 
ing their fists at offences or slights. 

The Knight-errant wandered 
abroad seeking exercise for his hon- 
our. He had to have a chosen lady 
to worship, like Don Quixote’s 
Dulcinea del Toboso. Some of the 
Crusaders took care to safeguard 
their dames ty having the armourer 
affix on them girdles of chastity, 
removable on’y on their lords’ return. 

The knight parfait fought for his 
lady’s honour, trusting her on her 
part to preserve that virtue intact. 
Hence a woman’s honour, and its 
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opposite, danger worse than death, 
came to have one limited meaning, 
a vast source of inspiration for poets, 
novelists and playwrights over a 
long period. 


That seems to be coming to an 
end. Modern girls appear to be 
deciding that free intercourse and 
bearing children by choice are pref- 
erable to an abstraction. Old con- 
ceptions of honour worked plentiful 
harm in their time. 


Under another guise honour is still 
pursuing its malignant and mal- 
ific course. This is national honour. 
Urged by its unreasoning impulse 
governments build up bloated arma- 
ments, keep expensive Foreign 
Offices and secret services and impose 
crushing taxation, wasting wealth 
which should be devoted to civil 
and developmental purposes. 


National honour breeds mistrust 
and prepares for war. It puffs up 
smaller nations with an exaggerated 
sense of their own importance. 
Through its evil persuasion Great 
Powers are driven to stiff-necked 
courses, not daring to be conciliatory 
for fear national honour shall be ' 
smirched. So bad politicians and 
all who work for nefarious ends have 
a cloak for their machinations, while 
the people can be bamboozled by a 
meaningless slogan into policies 
detrimental to themselves. Relin- ` 
qurshment of the theory of national 
honour would be a big step toward. 
world peace. 


Search through dictionaries, po- ' 
etry, fiction, drama and history 
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zeveals a myriac ramifications of 
honour. 

But enough! Hear Shakespeare's 
Jack Falstaff tell the truth about 
honour :— 


Prince: Why, thou owest God a 
death. 
FALSTAFF: ` Tis not due yet: I 


would be loth to pay him befcre his 
day. What need I be so forward with 
him that calls not on me? Well, 

no matter; honour pricks me or. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I 
come on? How then? Can honojdr set 
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o «leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or 
take away the grief of a wound ? No. 
Horour hath no skill in surgery then ? 
No. Wkatis honour? A word. What 
is that word, honour? Air. A trim 
reckoning: Who hath it? 
died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? 
No Dcthhehearit? No. Is it in- 
sensible then? Yea, to the dead. But 
will it mot live with the living? No. 
Whe? Detraction will not suffer it. 
The-efore I’ll none of it. Honour isa 
mer2 scutcheon; and so ends my cate- 
chisn. 


A. R. WILLIAMS 


WORLD COMMUNITY 


Tne Good News of Damnation, of 
which Robert M. Hutchins writes in a 
zecent “Human Events Reprirt” is 
the news of the acomic bomb, which 
Aolds a no less omir.ous threat for being 
ro longer news. Even if a devastating 
atomic war is avcided, a social and 
-ndustrial revoluticn must follow the 
aarressing of atomic energy for con- 
structive ends. The transition from 
‘an economy based on work and 
scarcity” to one “based on ‘eisure 
and abundance” must involve a dif- 
ficult and dangerous period of disloca- 
zion and insecurity 

World government is the sclution 
most commonly offered, but ‘‘ World 
zovernment, if it is to last, mus: rest 
apon world community.” And that 
‘requires a comman stock of ideas and 
ideals.” Civilisation is, Mr. Hutchins 
declares, “ nothing but the delizerate 
pursuit of a common ideal.” Where 


is that common ideal to be found, the 
common bond which can unite us all, 
‘‘the common tradition in which, 
whe:her we know it or not, we all 
live”? Mr. Hutchins endorses, at 
leas{ ten-atively, the pregnant sugges- 
tion of tae Delegate from Lebanon to 
the Jnitad Nations 


that the common bond and the common 
tradicion were most clearly revealed in the 
great works of the human mind and spirit... 
if all the peoples of the earth could unite 
in tke study of these great works, a world 
comnunity mighf arise. 


Tae educational effort is, then, ob- 
viously, of the first importance. Not 
educatioa in how to earn more money 
thar our neighbours, not education in 
the Jogmas of priest-ridden orthodoxy, 
but learring to appreciate each other’s 
cultare through each other’s great 
bool:s and so to recognise the oneness 
of the human spirit everywhere. 


He that. 


A 


SL. 
z 
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The Rise of Christiantty. By ERNEST 
Wiii1aM BARNES. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd.. London. r§s. ) 

In Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birming- 
ham, we have an eminent and strik- 
ing example of what he himself calls 
“an independent scholar.” This he 
defines (p. 267 ) as “one who does not 
feel bound to reach conclusions pre- 
scribed by the Christian communion 
to which he belongs.” Dr. Barnes is a 
Bishop of the Church of England, but 
this book gives ample evidence of the 
fact that his scholarship forbids him to 
accept a great deal that is taught and 
prescribed by that body. 

With the fearless and ruthless con- 
sistency of the modern scientific mind 
he applies the findings of historical 
and literary research and criticism to 
the early records of Christianity. This 
leads him to reject completely every- 
thing that savours of magic and miracle. 
Even the miracles most necessary to 
orthodox Christian theology—the 
Virgin Birth and the physical resur- 
rection of Christ—are dismissed with 
the rest as incredible and unproved. 
Probably many Christians will feel that 
he has gone too far in this, but to 
those, whether within or without the 
Christian Church, who find miracles a 
stumbling-block and pin their faith to 
a purely spiritual religion, this relent- 
less consistency will come as a refresh- 
ing confirmation of their own position, 
backed as it is by Dr. Barnes’s acute 
mind and unquestioned scholarship. 

The book deals only with the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, the 
period during which the new faith was 


struggling for existence. It carefully 
probes and analyses all the available 
records of the life and teaching of Christ 
and the part played by his first follow- 
ers and by Paul (who did not know 
him during his lifetime) in the devel- 
opment of ritual and doctrine; and 
shows how that development went 
hand in hand with a steady movement 
away from the purity and power of the 
original message. 

In its early days Christianity was 
uncompromisingly pacifist, interna- 
tionalist, socialist and moral, and its 
followers derived their strength from 
the teaching of Jesus and from their 
unwavering faith in his continued 
presence as a spiritual reality within 
and amongst them. Their worship 
took the form of meetings for prayer, 
fellowship and mutual encouragement, 
and a meal which had little in common 
with the ritual of the Mass which, in 


varying degrees of magic or semi-magic, 


has come down the centunes as the 
central rite of Christian worship. 
Baptism also had no miraculous cleans- 
ing efficacy, but was the means by 
which the early convert gave public 
evidence of his faith and sought the 
elation and courage without which it 
would not be possible for him to carry 
through the hazardous enterprise of 
association with that despised and 
persecuted group. 

In short, the strength of early Christ- 
ianity lay in its appeal to the masses 
because of its breaking down of the 
barriers of race and class. Those who 
accepted it were no longer bound by 
distinctions of Roman and Jew, rich 
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and poor, master and slave, but were 
all cne in Christ, ir. loyalty to him, in 
the lifelong effort to live accorcing to 
his teaching, and `n the absolute con- 
viction that his spirit, alive and real, 
aot just a memcry, was ever with 
them, In other words, its power was a 
moral and spiritual power, which gains 
nothing, and indeed has lost much, by 
appeal to miraculcus sanction or con- 
armation. . 
That such a movement was able to 
take root and grow and spread as it 


Dance in Inaia. By G. VENKATA- 
CHALAM. (Nalenda Publications, Post 
Box 1353, Bombay. Rs. 9/-) 

Dance in Indsa consists of two parts, 
zhe first devoted fo impressions of a 
Zew dancers personally known zo the 
author and foz? whom he confesses 
*‘ enthusiastic appreciation, ” and the 
second half conzairing a few essays on 
the various forms of dancing ia this 
country. The style is vague and mean- 
dering, though Den2ath a great amount 
af eulogy there is much sound sense. 
His tirade agairst zhe form of, dancing 
in the films, for instance, is well justi- 
hed :— 

Ths more the dances, the more is the money 
-he film is sure to fetch. Why, then, bother 
about the rest? Indi31s rich in dances, all 
zorts, classical dences, folk-dances, death- 
Jances, devil-dances ; satch hold of any girl 
or girls, no matter young or old, good or bad 

. ooking, straight oz de‘ormed, black or white ; 
zet them trained to skake their hips, to jerk 
sheir necks, to blink tieir eyes and t> jump 
co the drum-beat, don’t mind ıf the dance 
-s in any particular stvle or in no ‘style or in 
all styles; make a mumbo-jumbo of danc:ng. 
we know our audience. Money 1s the thing. 
Put more sex into it. Get, if possible, the 
‘rulgarest girl availabla and the least iussy in 
auch matters, and there’s your mighty, stu- 
sendus masterp.ece of the age! That, 
crudely, 1s their pelicy. 


‘things in history. 


did is, one of the most astonishing 
“A most strange 
tale which would be incredible were it 
not true. ” (p. 336) And a tale which, 
as told by Dr. Barnes, leaves the 
impartial reader wondering what fresh 
heights of moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment it might attain in the modern 
workd if it were to shed its worldly and 
mireculous accretions and return to the 
foundation of moral and spiritual power 
with which it originated. 

MARGARET BARR 


And azain :— 


We talk big but produce httle....Our 
present-day poets, philosophers, artists and 
authors, with few rare exceptions, loudly 
proclaim cur poverty. Our output is much, 
but arothing solid, substantial or lasting. 
Thers is an awakening, it is true, but it is 
still in 1ts sleepy stage. All our achievements 
belorg to the past; we have only national 
frenzy, caste arrogance, communal quarrels, 
petty jealousies and poverty of mind and 
heart to show to the world. 


One is aware throughout the book 
of a certain hesitancy on the part of 
the author in deciding whether to make 
the book “ popular” or “ serious, ” 
with the result that itis neither. Begun 
in a light vein, with purely personal 
comments on various dancers, it ends 
with a sudden shift of attention to 
technica. details, the whole of the last 
essay being a list of mudras and their 
meaning. Dance in Indsa does not 


claim to be serious criticism, and is an, 


addition to the series of “chatty” 
collections so much in vogue in India 
today. Their interest lies more in the 
popularicy of the personalities they 
deal with than in any intrinsic merit 
of their own. Mr. Venkatachalam has 
beer well served by his publishers, for 
the general get-up and the numerous 
photographs and illustrations have been 
excellently reproduced. : 


MRINALINI S. SARABHAT 
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‘The Great Religtons of the Mod: 
ern World: Confucianism—Hinduism 


—Buddhism — Shintoism — Judaism — 
Eastern Orthodoxy—Roman Catholicism 
— Protestantism. Edited by EDWARD J. 
Jurji. (Princeton University Press, 
U.S. A., and Geoffrey Cumberlége, Lon- 
don. $3.75 and ais.) 

The day of downright denunciation 
and ridicule of others’ faiths has hap- 
pily passed, but completely unbiased 
comparison of the various religions for 
the discovery of their common core of 
truth is still too much to hope from 
adherents of orthodox creeds. Special 
pleading by those who speak for their 
own religion and lack of enthusiasm in 
certain other presentations could be 
expected from the climactic arrange- 
ment of the latter half of this book 
and the make-up of the panel of con- 
tributors. All nine are theologians, one 
Jewish and eight Christian. 

The volume, ‘ a study of religion in 
its relation to the world crisis, ” aims 
at indicating ‘‘the genius, develop- 
ment, and spiritual core of the major 
contemporary religions.” These could 


Soviet Literature To-day. By GEORGE 
REAYEY. (Lindsay Drummond, Ltd , 
London. 8s. 6d.) 

Every lover of literature must have 
some curiosity about the kind of lit- 
erary work which has been produced 
in Russia during the last thirty years. 
Mr. George Reavey, who “spent sev- 
eral years in the Soviet Union as a 
Deputy Press Attaché, ” and also as a 
small boy, ıs superbly equipped for 
his task of interpretation. The trouble 
is that scores of unfamiliar Russian 
names hurtle across his pleasant pages. 
He could do nothing but refer to their 
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surely have been better conveyed ‘by 
discriminating translations from their 
own scriptures. The analytic treatment 
results in a series of museum exhibits! 
The editor would have gained the read- 
ers’ gratitude, though perhaps the other 
contributors’ resentment, by an at- 
tempt at synthesis. 

The appreciation seems -genuine for 
the values of Confucianism, Taoism. 
and Islam and, up to a point, of Bud- 
dhism, though there is regrettable con- 
fusion in the presentation of the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet. Hinduism is neither 
adequately nor quite accurately pre- 
sented. Shintoism emerges badly dis- 
comfited from the encounter with Dr. 
Holtom, who would not only have it 
“ sheared of its militarism ” but also 
“ purged of its mythology. ” 

The reported resurgence of orthodoxy 
in Christendom is not a hopeful sign 
for freedom of thought throughout the 
world, nor is the move towards a united 
Christian front. 

A highly interesting and informative 
but in some respects a disappointing 
book. 


work, so familiar to him, and hope to 
give us a general impression of what 
Russians are now reading. 

They have moved a long way from 
the early nineteen-twenties when the 
Soviet produced a vulgar, blasphemous 
pack of cards which I have seen. We 
read, for instance, that 
Shakespeare is omnipresent in the plays and 
the sonnets....Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
and poems by Wordsworth ard Keats have 
also been recently rendered into Russian.... 
But one of the most popular poets ıs Robert 
Burns, who is not only frequently translatec 
but also set to music by Soviet composers 
such as Shostakovitch and Khrenikov, 
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A writer named Iury Krymov signif- 
izartly proclaims that “life without 
struggle or the pataos of creativeness 
(‘' pathos ” ought perhaps to be 
‘ strain ” ),'a consumer's life wingless 
end moved only by egotistical impulses, 
Cegrades man, impoverishes his spir- 
izual world and can afford no real hap- 
finess, which is only known to those 
men who move histor- forward.” ( Auth- 
or’s italics.) Again, we read in an 
essay quaintly caled The Lyric and 
Socialism (as who should write o: The 
Lyric and Capitalists ) the words 

Sozialist lyricism, which in the process of 
h stacical development nanifested itself chief- 
iy in the negation of the old world and in the 


cgl} for struggle against it, now in the condi- 
tions of a victorious Socialism assumes a new 


Science, Lsberty and Peace. By 
Arcous Huxrey. (Chatto and Windes, 
London. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Huxley’s thene is peace—veace 
with liberty—peace in spite of science. 
“Ts there any way,” he asks, “in which 
the material advantages of progressive 
technology can be combined not only 
with security, but also with freedom? ” 
Scientific and technological progress, 
2alminating in the doodlebug and the 
azoriic bomb, has equipped the polit- 
xal bosses who control vast areas 
<eday with incalculable reserves of 
ower for coercion, for regimentation, 
Zor destruction. Whatnext? Another 
orld war...with annihilation gepirg 
yonder? On the o-her hand, can we 
not, even at this late hour, diagnose the 
malady and root it out? To Mr. 


Euxley centralized finance is the very, 


~yJlain of the piece,—and hence he sees 
" ir, decentralization tre only way out of 
the mess. Inventors and technicians 
a-e not afflicted wich some “ original 


function—that of affirming Socialist society 
and revealing the positive aspects of the new 
Socialist man. 

The reader who is sympathetic to 
the Soviet system need only substitute 
the word “ Fascist” for the word 
“ Socialist’ in the above passage. to 
decide whether such an attitude is 
likely to produce attractive literature. 
Mr. Reavey indicates that Russia is 
attempting to establish a new literary 
tradition, one that is based on realism, 
and a feeling that truth is more import- 
ant than beauty, If we except the work 
of Turgeniev and perhaps of Pushkin, 
this preference does seem to have been 
the strength and the limitation of 
Russian literature. 

CLIFFORD Bax 


sin”; they may, in altered circum- 
stances, apply the results of pure sci- 
ence to promoting freedom, peace and 
a full, humane and purposive life. Hu- 
man beings require food for the body 
as well as for the mind—and the soul 
no less has its unique cravings. Un- 
less all these needs’ are satisfied, men 
and women carry with them an indeter- 
minate load of frustration. The 
malady of our civilization is that 
spiritual progress has not kept pace 
with material progress, restraint has 
not come in the wake of our new-found 
giant strength. The scientists and 
technicians of today and tomorrow can 
construct a new world if they firmly 
pledge themselves to use their knowl- 
edge ‘‘for the good of humanity and 
against the destructive forces of the 
world and the ruthless intent of men.” 
But will the scientists rise to the 
heights of wisdom and restraint that 
the occasion demands? s 

K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
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The Hormic Theory: Advanced Psy- 
chology. By P. S. NAIDU, M.A. (Cen- 
tral Book Depot, Allahabad. Rs. 7/8 ) 

The hormic theory of the late William 
McDougall, which Professor Naidu here 
ably expounds, corrects and extends, 
posits purpose behind all human and 
even animal behaviour, One of his 
followers suggests that mind may ex- 
tend even into the realm of plants. 
Purpose being of the mind, not of the 
body, the hormic theory rejects all 
mechanistic explanations of behaviour. 
It sees pleasure and pain as concomi- 
tants, respectively, of successful or 
thwarted striving towards the goal, 
determined either by innate propen- 
sities or by acquired sentiments, the 
latter being built up from simple emo- 
tions, instincts ar propensities. Senti- 
ments in turn are built into a scale of 
values. Being acquired and not innate 
characteristics, the higher sentiments 
“have to be built up patiently and 
preserved with the utmost vigilance, ” 
lest they regress into their primitive 
components. A permanent scale of 
values is said to be the root of a stable 
character. A universally acceptable 


India. (Re. 1/12); Poems. (Re. 1/6); 
Caste, Culture and Socialism. (Re. 1/4); 
Thoughts on the Gita (As. 5); Powers 
of the Mind (As. 7); Work and Its 
Secret. (As. 6). All by Swami VIVEK- 
ANANDA. (Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Almora, Himalayas) 

“Like some delicately poised bell, 
thrilled and vibrated by every sound 
that falls upon iz, was his heart to all 
that concerned her (India) ” said Sister 
Nivedita insightfully of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. For the multiple misery of 
his Motherland—cultural, political, 
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scale of values would mean internation- 
al harmony. Fortunately “ sympathetic 
induction” is possible for sentiments 
as well as for the primitive emo- 
tions. The master sentiment is vitally 
important because conduct is determin- 
ed by it. The West, Professor Naidu 
charges, ‘‘ has yet to discover a funda- 
mental scale of values,” There self- 
regard is said to be the master senti- 
ment, in contrast to the Eastern 
“ Parabrahm regard, ” the former lead- 
ing naturally to self-assertion, the 
latter to sympathy, the hormic inter- 
pretation of which is claimed to lead 
to an Advaitic view of the self. There 
is an approach to ancient Eastern con- 
cepts on the theory of a ‘ psychic con- 
tinuum’”’ of which, Dr. Lundholm of 
Duke University suggests, the individ- 
Professor 
Naidu’s book is an important contribu- 
tion to synthesis, not only between 
modern psychological theories but also 
between the latter and Hindu psy- 
chology. It deserves the serious atten- 
tion of modern psychologists; and the 
lay reader who braves the subtitle’s 
warning will have his reward. 

E. M. H. 


economic, social—so deeply touched 
his heart, filled as it was with the 
sympathy and sensitiveness of his 
abiding affection for her, that he made 
of his philosophy of life a flame to 
burn up the very sources of her 
sepulchre-like stagnation. And so he 
turned a patriot intent on building “a 
new Jerusalem ” with his tools of vision, 
and work, ‘ Man-making’’ became, 
his mission because he realized that 
any reform or reorientation, to be 
effective as well as all-sided, must have 


its origin and initiative in the spirit of 


. 
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Man himself. Indeed the individual is 
more important than the environment. 

The six booxs under review have 
been framed oat of the voluminous 
writings of the revered Swami. Their 
dominant note is one, though varia- 
tions on it are many: ‘‘O ye brothers 
all, arise, awake: be men, you are 
walking corpses.” And if there are 
any obstacles in tre way of an integral 
unfoldment cf the indivicual—a 
corrupted caste system with its degrad- 
ing ‘‘ don’t-touchism, ” the tyranny of 
the minority, -the ignorance >f the 
majority, etc.—th2y must all be swept 


The Great Bermond. By MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. translated by Marta 
K. NEUFELD an] RENEE SPODHEM. 
(Philosophical Library, Inc., r5 East 
4oth Street, New York City. $3.0c) 

Maurice Meeterlinck, the Belgian- 
French authcr, awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in gtx “in appre- 
ciation of His many-sided literary 
activities; anc especially of his dram- 
atic works, whic are distinguished by 
a wealth of imagination and by a poetic 
fancy which, undar the guise ož legend, 
shows deep fenetration, mysteriously 
reflecting the unrealised emotions of the 
reader,” is cne of the most disting- 


uished living thinkers and writers. As’ 


the author ot outstanding works like 
The Treasure of the Humble { 1896 ), 
The Life of tha Bze (1901 ), The Buried 
Temple ` (1902). Life and Flowers 
(1907 }, The 3lu2 Bird ( 1909 ) and The 
Great Secret { 1022 )—Maeterlinck. has 
alréady made a lasting impress on the 
high thought-ways of the worid. - 

‘In: this- latest book,- Maeterlinck 
repeats himself to some extenz—iri the 
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aside. For he “stood for a cultural 
and spiritual fraternity in which there 
would be not only economic socialism 
and political freedom, but also moral 
and intellectual kinship.” Hence his 
unfailing emphasis on ever-progressive 
perfection and on the purity of those 
who would work among the people. 
Swamiji’s Poems is a book apart. 
It is a stimulus to Self-realization and 
expression of that Self-realization in 
altruistic acts in the service of the 
Mother, the Motherland and Man. The 
printing and get-up of the publications 
are of a high order indeed. 
G. M. 


sense tnat he has given us his stray 
musings about the hidden mystery 
lying close beneath the surface of 
ordinary life, and the relation of man’s 
soul to the infinite. There is no pre- 
determined plan in the book; it is a 
kind of literary and philosophical scrap- 
book, a casket of gems, a valuable 
collection of striking images and ger- 
minal ideas woven into a charming 
poetical pattern. Particularly thought- 
provoking are the dialogues—‘ The 
Child Which Does Not Want To Be 
Born,” “The Man Who Wants To 
Commit Suicidé,”’ and ‘‘ The Old Man 
Who Does Not Want To Die.” 


Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Prelude ” to the vol- 


ume is a highly instructive piece in 
itself—a ` good introduction to the 
book zs well as to the personality ‘and 
thought-world of the author. ` 


The Great Beyond is just the type of 
book that one has learnt to expect 
from Maeterlinck—one that stirs the 
sleepy recesses of the human mind. 


V. N. BHUSHAN: 
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`- The Medieval Mantchee. A Study 
of the Christian Dualist Heresy. By 
STEVEN RuNcIMAN. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, London. 15s.) 
' As the author frankly admits in the 
first paragraph of his Foreword, the 
main title of his book is theologically 
unjustifiable, but the subtitle is clear 
enough, providing that the reader does 
not expect a study of doctrine, for the 
present work deals almost exclusively 
with the history of various movements, 
and very little with their doctrines 
Considered from this point of view, 
Mr. Runciman has presented us with a 
comprehensive and scholarly account 
of a subject that is definitely intricate. 
With a- view to the simplification of 
his treatment, he has considered the 
various sects ‘under the four main 
classifications of Paulicians, Bogomils, 
Patarenes and Cathars, with a preced- 
ing chapter devoted to a consideration 
of the Gnostic background, and follow- 
ed by a shorter chapter on the Dualist 
tradition. There are four Appendices, 
of which the first three are very useful 
to. the reader, and excellent Bibli- 
ography and Index. 
. It must, of course, be a question of 
personal predilection, out for myself 
the doctrinal aspects of a faith, whether 
it be termed heretical or not, are of 
much greater interest than the purely 
histerical . vicissitudes to which it is 
subjected, and I was, therefore, dis- 
appointed: to find that the treatment 
accorded. to the subject was as I have 
indicated, -Such feelings. were, how- 
ever, ‘to. some extent mitigated by the 
realisation, that Mr. Runciman séems 
over-prone to accept the account of 
these faiths which is given by their 
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enemies, and to place in the records 
given by the Inquisition, a faith which 
seems only to be parallelled by the con- 
fiding belief of Mr. Montague Summers 
in the records of the witch trials. 

This is probably due to the fact that 
he ‘himself would appear to be most 
staunchly orthodox, or so at least his 
Introduction would lead one to sup- 
pose. For instance, he alludes to “ the 
vast superstructure that orthodox 
theologians have built over the funda- 
mental Christian revelation’’ and 
states that these conclusions were 
reached “by the continual arduous 
efforts of the intellect” and that they 
were ‘‘the attempt of the best brains 
of a great intellectual era to display 
all the implications of that revelation.” 
He adds that “ the Church was narrow- 
minded because the. true Path is 
narrow, and it knew that for Christians 
no other Path led to Salvation.” The 
Gnostics and the Dualists are blamed 
because they endeavoured to put for- 
ward a solution of the problem of the 
origin of evil, a problem which, despite 
its fundamental importance, the 
Churches have to this day ignored, with 
the resulting weakness of their own 
‘vast superstructure.” Mr, Runciman 
also expressed the opinion, that may 
surprise many, thar “It is the State, 
not the Church, that persecutes,’ and 
the State’ that should be blamed for 
the cruelties of persecution.”  * | 

While one may well wonder which 
is the. true Christian Orthodoxy today, . 
it might well be that the survivors of 
the older Christian Faiths, could they 
revisit this world, would but regard it 
as an example of a successful heresy. 


E. J. LANGFORD GARSTIN 
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The World Crist: : Sri Aurobindo’s 
Viston of the Futtir2. By ANILBARAN 
Roy. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. ) i 

In this small book of 157 pages, the 
author gives a description of what Sri 
Aurobindo thinks o: the future of the 
world. 

Sri Aurobindo has sean 1n his unique Yogic 
vision that humanity is proceeding towards a 
divine realisation on tke earth through a p-o- 
gressive evolution. Ee has ascertaired by 
Yogic means what mar will actually have to 
do in order to attain tLe goal, and has been 
freparing the conditions under which the 
Truth can manifest 

There are nine chapters. In ths first 
the author gives a general account of 
the real tendencies of Nature in her 
evolution and contrasts such tendencies 
with the modern tendencies of science. 
‘Then he says that a “society which 
rejects spiritual velues cannot bring 
forth a better and higher order of 
hurnan life simply by giving encourage- 
tient to Science and Art in the name 
cf culture.” He also says that “if at 
this crucial hour humanity makes a 
wrong choice, the whole race may even 
be wiped out from the face cf the 

“Earth as being an evolutionary failure, 
and Nature may start her experiment 
on some other planet in some other 
colar system. ” 

After this chapter on “ The Evolu- 
tionery Crisis” there is a chapter on 
~ The Spiritual Ideal” and a th:rd on 
~The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo,” which 
he says is not meart for the renuncia- 
tion of life but for its integral perfec- 
tion and fulfilment. 

Ia the next chapter, “Is It God’s 
War? ”?” he says 


.he himself. has become all these finite be- 
‘age to manifest some >f the miracles hidden 


in His infinite being, aid if in the process of _ 


$ 
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this manifestation some suffering is inevit- 
able, he himself shares ıt with mankind. 
The remaining chapters deal with 
' The Ideal of Human Unity ” (I. The 
Abolition of War and IJ. The World 
State); © The World Order and World 
Religion,” where by religion he means 
spiritualizy ; “The Coming Age of 
Spirituality, ” where he says that there 
is a change in the world in favour of a 
spiritual outlook generally, and “Sri 
Aurobindo’s ‘ The Life Divine.’ ” 
There are profuse quotations from 
the writiags of Sri Aurobindo in this 
book. There are many statements that 
provoke deep thinking, much with 
which reasonable people will agree and 
little that does violence to reason. 
Science, as an investigation of the mere 
phenomenal world, cannot offer a solu- 
tion for the evils now current in buman 
affairs. A change in outlook, a recogni- 
tion of a “ Subject,” a “ Spirit” as a 
fundamental in this universe, alone can 
bring about brotherhood among men. 
I cannot, for myself, think of a state of 
affairs in this world when there will be 
no evil; then there will be no world 
also. But I do realise that virtue may 
triumph over evils and recognise the 
possibilites of overcoming individual 
evils as end when they come, though 
evil in itself may not vanish so long as 
the world exists. This change of out- 
look towards the constitution of the 
world and towards the problems of life 
must be achieved by a change in our 
notion of science and not by replacing 
science by religion or philosophy. If 
science becomes truly scientific, science 
will have to think of the “ Spirit ” and 
of “God.” The book under review 
affords real help for this eer in 
modern science. 
C. KUNHAN Raja 


Asa 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GREEK TRAGEDY 


{Dr. Munir Abdallah Moyal, Ph. D., a Turkish-descended citizen of Jaffa, whose 
Report on the Turks ” appeared in our July issue, presents here his inside impregsions of 
another of the countries of Southern Europe, unhappy Greece, whose heroic resistance to the 
avowed enemies of freedom caused modern Greeks only a few years ago to be heralded 


throughout Allied countries as worthy scions of a valiant race. 


This letter was posted by 


air from Greece but it never reached its destination, probably due to the censorsbip ın that 
country. A copy of it, posted on 17th July from France, reached us just in time for this 


issue.—Ep. ] 


Greece today is like the Parthenon ; 
from afar it seems intact, but it is only 
an empty shell. At first sight, it is the 
same Athens with its wide avenues, 
only here and there some missing struc- 
tures. The centre is teeming with 
lively people who do not seem in the 
least terror-stricken or down and out, 
the rich shops are well-stocked -with 
American goods via the black market, 
the terraces of the cafés are full of ele- 
gant and beautiful women. But step 
into the shop of Pericles or of Demos- 
thenes, buy only a post-card or have 
an ice-cream and you will find that 
all costs twice or thrice as much as, 
say, in Turkey. And you are a tourist 
well-stocked with foreign bank-notes, 
at a preinium in this inflation-ridden 
country. 

I ask my guide, a kind and decent 
man, how the labourer or the white- 
collar worker can make ends meet when 
a good meal costs 30,000 drachmes and 
a pair of shoes 150,000. He answers 
“ Visit the suburbs and you will find 
out.” Little by little, the stately 
buildings give place to filthy hovels of 
beaten earth mixed with chopped 
straw. The taxi stops in one of these 
streets. The guide introduces to me his 
neighbours, -poverty-stricken people, 


but friendly and hospitable, ‘A for- 
eign newspaperman!” I am surround- 
ed by a crowd. Everyone eagerly 
invites me to his home. I enter the 
first house ; I am offered a soap-box ta 
sit on. 

“ The gentleman apologizes; he has 
sold nearly all his furniture in order tc 
eat,” translates the guide. “He has a 
family and earns only 200,000 drach- 
mes a month. Now you realize that 
in this gay Athens only a happy few can 
enjoy the luxuries offered at the night- 
clubs—tourists, black-marketeers, higk 
officials, ex-collaborators who have 
put something aside for a rainy day 
and have come out of hiding, for the 
Government is lenient towards them 
and some Greeks who have done wel. 
in Egypt—perhaps 15% of the nation 
You see for yourself the rest. ” 

An old matron, with a noble face 
like a carving, is speaking impassionec. 
words: “ You see these people ? Every 
one of us has some relative in jail, a 
husband, a son, a brother, a sister; we 
are always under police surveillance; 
any day we may be thrown in jail o- 
banished to the islands without trial or 
evidence. Tell the world that tha 
‘unfettered’ plebiscite for the King was 
only a joke ; we were permitted only to 
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zbstain from voting ; the voting-papers 
of the suspected opponents were mark- 
edard the ‘‘ Nay’s ” are denied all work. 


Tell the world that we enjoy only one 


freedom: to starve to death. ” 

- The American democracy is bol- 
stering up a Fascist government worse 
than the Germans’ ind the Italians’! ” 

“The officers of the pro-Nazi Secur- 
icy Battalions have been promoted and 
are butchering our brothers in lace- 
conia, Epirus and the Peloponnesus. 
Only this scum is jvdged ‘reliable’ by 
the Government fo- doing this hang- 
man’s job ” 

“At first we received the English 
soldiers as liberators, thinking that the 
nightmare of the German occupztion, 
of the deportations, of the requisitions, 
had at last ended. But the wors: was 
tə come. See what they.have done to 
our suburb |” 

J am shown a hal’*-erased street. 

“Done by the English, during the 
last civil war in Athens, two years ago,” 

«Without the UNRRA there would 
have been no Greecc today.” 

Even before the war, Greece was a 
poor country. It hes no great mineral 
resources. The greatest part of its 
territory, being monntainous, is nore 
too fertile, but the sea is there, the 
coast is deeply indented with gulfs; 
everywhere there are islands. Fer all 
its small surface, Greece has more than 
2000 kilometres of coast, nearly as 
much as France. Dne travels from 
town to town by sez, not on the rail- 
way. The Greek has always felt at 
nome on the sea. When, after an ex- 
eruciating march through hostile Asia 
tnor the Ten Thousands saw afar the 
glittering waves, they shouted ‘‘ Tka- 
iatta, ithalatta!” Thasea! They were 
saved! Before the war, you could see 
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in every port the Greek tramp, a sturdy 
cargo-bozt of 1,500 to 2,000 tons, taking 
on freigkt at cheap rates, ploughing 
the seven seas through storm and shine. 
These “ Panayoti’’ ships gave work to 
thousands, and. brought riches.to the 
motherland. Whereas another country 
needs a crew of forty, the Greeks ‘rieed 
only twenty-five; they- are so’ harg- 
working end such good sailors, Where 
are all taese cargo-boats, plying be- 
tween thé islands ? Where is this navy, 
ninth in the whole world in 1939? Sent 
to the boztom, chiefly through wanton 
German destruction. The harbour of 
Piræus is strewn with their wrecks. 

A life-line has been cut and nothing 
done to replace it. The tobacco crop 
and the currants alone cannot give work 
and food to a whole nation. Add to 
the destruction of the navy the burden 
of four years of occupation, the destruc- 
tion of all kinds wrought by a trapped 
enemy ard you will understand how 
Greece bezame the beggar of Europe. 

The present Government 1s in power 
only by the grace of American cap- 
italists behind the State Department. 
Were they to withdraw their hand, 
their Greek henchmen would not stay 
in power for twenty-four hours. Who 
among the Greeks are supporting this 
Government? The worst reactionary 
elements, the collaborators, afraid of 
popular jesticc, the police and not the 
whole army. Every day one reads of 
an army Durge, officers demoted and 
soldiers benished to the islands. . 

But it would be stupid to say that 
the plight of the poor was brought on 
only by this Government. Greece has 
always been a land of hardship. The 
rich were always very rich and -the 
poor very poor, there is hardly a 
middle class, that backbone of every 


Hogy] iese 


coüntty.’ Buf the present régime, in 
dovering the ‘big black-marketeers and 
doing nothing to reduce the'inflationary 
trend, has deepened the gulf between 
classes.: Ht has brought aes new: 
Social? hatred. 


’ Before, want existed. But at least 
everyone had enough to'eat. Living 
was very cheap. For a few leptas onè 
could have enough bread, rice, chick- 
peas and stockfish, the ‘staple -diet of 
the poor. Even the poorest could go 
every Sunday to the beach of Vouliag- 
mini’ or ‘to the banks of the Illissos, 
‘madé famous “by Socrates and his 
disciples, and enjoy’ théte a ‘bottle of 
‘ouzo ” or “tsuika” and cucumbers 
and boiled mutton-head. The Greek 
people are very gay and lively. They 
are spendthrift as a people, living in 
the present, heedless of tomorrow. But 
misery has changed them—nothing to 
spend; rice and chick-peas, not to 
speak of “ouzo ” and “ tsuika, ” luxu- 
ries that only the rich can afford. 
Between the poor and starvation is 
only the meagre sportula dispensed by 
the popular kitchens of the UNRRA. 
And quite a few, chiefly the white- 
collar workers, are too proud to resort 
to it. When you see them going well- 
clad to their offices, you don’t know 
that,’ for keeping up this decent ap- 
pearance, they have eaten only a crust 
of bread. 


I feel all these people strangely near 
to me; I feel myself wronged by all 
the evil done to them. On the spot I 
realize how much I owe to the Hellenic 
culture. I am indebted to it for most 
of my ways of seeing and thinking. 
They have taught mankind the noblest 
feelings—faith in human reason, love 
of freedom and of beauty. They have 
been and they are ‘‘l’dternel crt de pitié 
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devani l'éernelle injustice: ”” - 

` They have taught - mankind the 
greatest lesson: never to kneel beforé 
brute strength. When the King- of 
Kings sent to Leonidas the ultimatum 
“Surrender thy arms, ” he received the 
laconic answer “ Come and take thèm. ”’ 
` The “Andartes,” the democrati¢ 
partisans who ‘have taken to the mount- 
ains, are no degenerate sons of such 
ancestors. Sometimes, you read a 
communiqué in the newspapers: “A 
gang of bandits was annihilated- on 
Mount Gramos in Greece.” Behind 
these words, you must see the desolate 
Greek mountains, the landscape of 
boulders of blood-red porphyry and of 
pale malachite as though sprayed with 
verdigris, The country is exuding 
hatred—a hatred falling from the blaz- 
ing sky, a hatred mounting from the 
overheated rocks, 

On the one side, the regular army, 
with American and English military 
“ observers ” backed by all the most 
modern means of annihilation. On the 
other side, a handful of “ Andartes’’ 
fighting not only for their own freedom, 
but for the freedom of the whole world, 
fighting for their own ways of living, 
for the very soil—fighting for their 
lives with no hope of -outside help. 
Men with courage, with fear, with 
hatred, men with all the human in- 
stincts and feelings, in the throes of 
agony against blind machines.‘ Men 
who see the last precious spark of life 
crushed out of a brother or a friend and 
can do nothing but fear the same fate. 

And those planes, hovering round in 
a leisurely manner, suré that the prey 
will not- escape. ` Soulless -machines, 
never weary, to destroy this soft flesh 
as if envious of the flickering and 
frightened soul hidden deep inside.: 
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Last century, when Greece was reel- 
-ng under Turkish sway, societies were 
created in the whole world, even in 
America, to support her cause. The 
greatest writers and thinkers such 
as Chateaubriand, Byron, Lafayette, 
were among these Fellenophiles. They 
deemed that Greece who had done so 
much for manzind was a matter of 
concern for mankind. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, even Americans, “ought 
and died for Greec2 and these societies 
-were instrumental in causing the civil- 
ized world to ir tervene and assure the 
independence o: the country. 

Now England and America are pa- 
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tron zing a régime of terror and corrup- 
tion mor2 hated by the great majority 
of tre country than the Sultan’s sway 
of yore England and America, pro- 
fesscrs of democracy to the world, are 
supporting the Greek Fascists and 
collaborators. If Greece is on the line 
of c.eavage between two conceptions, 
between two blocs, must she for that 
be held in eternal bondage? No 
country is worthier to be free than this 
cracle of true democracy. Free and 
unfettered elections, without any pres- 
sure, without any foreign ‘‘ observers "’ 
must be held and thereafter, let Greece 
choose her own way. Hands off Greece! 


M. A. MOYAL 


BRITONS IN FUTURE INDIA 


I notice that the trend amongst 
recent Indian Co-respondents is, and 
not without certain justificatior, to be 
rather sceptical about the value of 
British worke:s .n India, and more 
particularly atout the Missionacies. 

Myself British, I find that I cm very 


largely, if not entirely, in agreement’ 


with them, bu: nevertheless wish it to 
be known that there is a certain type 
of Britisher jor whom there are no 
racial, religious, cr colour barriers, and 
furthermore who sincerely wish for the 
material and spir.tual well-beirg of the 
new “ India fcr the Indians. ” 

It would be a pity if those o2 us who 
are prepared to give up all chat we 


hare in the West in order to work in, 
and for the East, have to start under 
this cloud of scepticism. While I am 
prepaied wholeheartedly to join in the 
cordenination of those who have, by 
their sedly mistaken missionary zeal, 
deprived India of the unshaken loyalty 
of so many “converts” to a religion 
which is of no more than equal value 
with ary other, I would not like myself 
or others with similar feelings of sin- 
cerity, when we come to India to come 
auzometically under that same con- 
dennazion. 


CAILEAN RULE 


Surrey. England. 


me 


THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


[ We wish to keep our readers at courant of the activities of the Indian 
Institute of Culture, the important constructive effort at Bangalore described in 
our May and September 1947 issues. 

“Gandhi Jayanti ” was celebrated at the Institute by a Special Meeting 
on October 2nd when Shri D. V. Gundappa presided and unveiled the portrait 
of Gandhiji and, in a Symposium, Shri K. Ramakotiswara Rau, Editor of Triven:, 
spoke on “ Mahatma Gandhi as Bridge and Reconciler ” and Mr. Phillip Spratt, 
on “ Mahatma Gandhi as Apostle of Light and Truth Force.” 

The Irstitute programme of public activities for September included two 
recitals of vocal music by Shri Dilip Kumar Rov of the Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, a public lecture by Shri KX. Guru Dutt on “ The Scope and Func- 
tion of Language” and several meetings of the Discussion Group described in an 
“Ends and Sayings ” paragraph in our October number. 

Besides one of the books named in that paragraph those discussed in 
September included The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, edited by J.G. 
Jennings, which was presented for discussion by Rajadharma Prasakta Shri 
A. S. R. Chari. 

Shrimati Kamala D. Nayar, M. A., of the Mysore Maharani’s College, a 
critic of popular style but growing prestige, presented A Wordsworth Anthology, 
selected and with an Introduction by Laurence Housman. This paper, slightly 
curtailed, we are presenting here.—Ep. ] 


A POET OF THE UNITY OF NATURE AND OF MAN 


The average reader, when he hears 
Wordsworth mentioned, is apt to think 
immediately of “ Lucy Gray ” or “ The 
Solitary Reaper,” or that seemingly 
simple poem: “My Heart Leaps Up 
When I Behcld a Rainbow in the Sky”; 
or he might remember those oft-quoted 
lines about tne daffodils :— 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which 3g the bliss of solitude 

Wordsworth easily finds his way into 
school texts— so easily that if we lose 
all touch with him after leaving school 
we are apt to think of him as a poet 
who mainly wrote poems for children. 
Wordsworth, however, is a poet for all 


ages, though whether he is loved and 
revered by all depends to a great extent 
on the individual’s approach to Words- 
worth’s poetry. 


A great deal depends in the first 
place upon what we expect from poetry. 
Poetry supplies a need, a hunger, which 
prose does not, and by prose I mean 
real prose, not the prose of Virginia 
Woolf, for example, which ig poetry 
in prose form. There is something 
that poetry offers which prose does not ; 
something it may be in form ( though 
this is a detail ), something certainly 
in atmosphere, in the emotions it 
evokes. It is a bit difficult to give an. 
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exact definition o7 poetry, though 
people have tried at various times and 
with varying degrees of success. I 


rather like Elizabeth Drew’s definition : 


which a, logician wculd consider outra- 


geous, though actually it is fundament- ` 


ally true. She says: “ Whatever poetry 
iz, it is not something else. 
religion, or philosophy, or esthetics, 
cr science, or knowledge. It is poetry.” 
End .she goes on to quote Emily 
Dickinson’s equally delightful and 
equally feminine remark: “If I read 
a book and I feel physically as. ff the 
top of my head were taken off, I know 
taat is poetry.” 

I think we have to depend on intui- 
tion to tell us what is poetry and what 
is not. Anyone who reads a verse 
fsom' some poet and then reads a sen- 
tence of prose will be aware of the 
Gifference. Take, for instance, one of 
Wordsworth’s own poems :— 

The‘stars of midmght shall be dear 

To her, and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret plaze, 

Where 1ivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound - 

Shalt pass into her fece. - : 

_ Now if we were putting into prose 
form: this description of the influence 
cf Nature upon a young girl we should 
probably say: “ And the stars ard the, 
tivulets were her friends. ” Even so; 
ve cainot completely escape the poetry 
cf thought in that‘line. As for the last 
two lines they canot adequately be 
rendered into any sort of prose zË all. 


Poetry, therefore (I ‘quote Elizabeth 


Drew again), isa stimulus—a particular 
stimulus which evokes “a certa:n Tei 
sponse in the right xind of reader. ’ 

- We'cannot go to a poet and demand 
fom him things he cannot give. We 
cannot demiand that he’ ‘should write 
tis type of, poetry or that. This we 
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can demand: that he should write 
poetry—else he cannot claim to be a 
poet. There are different types of 
poetry, fcr poets like others have their 
own personalities, and we cannot fit 


them inte Procrustean beds and twist 


their work to fit our ways of thinking. 


Wordsworth has had to suffer more 
than any other poet for the one handi- 
cap of his career. He outlived his 
talen? by nearly forty years. Keats 
died when he was barely twenty-six, 
in the prime of his life, at the height of 
his poetic powers ; and by 1819, which 
was the wonderful year of his life, he 
had given the world his six beautiful 
Odes and his narrative poems. Shelley 
died young—so did many of the other 
poets, I do not mean to imply that 
Worcsworth should have died young, 
but Le should have stopped publishing 
poetry after the first ten brilliant years 
Wordsworth 
is one of the most unequal poets one 
can fnd. Much of what he wrote was 
poor, but some of it was the purest and 
grandest poetry, most of which he 
wrote between 1797 and 1807, -and it 
is by this magnificent poetry that he 
will be remembered. “After those brief 
years of genius he Jost the transmuting 
touch which has the power to make 
simp’ e, common things beautiful. When 


inspi-ation failed him, he was- too 


honest to give his verse cheap finery, 
and -the result was ridicule. But 
because cf his other- poems, which by 
their beanty of sentiment and exquisite 
simp icity have the power to sustain 
and the power to thrill, he has surviv- 


ed the ridicule and still remains one of. 


the g-eat poets in the English language. 

Wordsworth wished to be considered 
as a teacher. His approach’ to- ‘postry 
was Jiffezent from ‘that ofthe poets 
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who bad gone before him. Because he 
considered that poetry ran the risk of 
being mere ornamentation, he tried to 
cultivate the public taste for a new 
type of poetry. This poetry was to 
take simple incidents from common 
life, and relate them as far as possible 
in a language really used by men. In 
other words, he wanted to strip poetry 
of all artificiality. In collaboration 
with Coleridge he set about publishing 
a set of poems which he called “ The 
Lyrical Ballads.” To these belong 
“Simon Lee,” “We Are Seven,” 
“Goody Blake, ” and others, so many’ 
of which provoked critics to derisive 
laughter. Surprisingly enough, we 
come across in this same selection 
Coleridge’s poem “The Ancient Mar- 
iner” and Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
Abbey ” ( which by the way, is neither 
a lyric nor a ballad). Much depends 
on the way in which we approach the 
Lyrical Ballads. Many of them are 
either sublime or ridiculous. In the’ 
poem “Alice Fell” tor instance, the © 
idea he wisl.es to convey is great, inde- 
pendently of the way he conveys it. A 
child losing her only cloak is as pathet- 
ic as a King losing his empire. And 
in “The Idiot Boy” which unkind 
critics have not spared, the theme is 
the sublime love of a mother for her 
child, even though that child is men- 
tally deformed. Wordsworth tried to 
show that even simple folk had in them 
something profound. The trouble was 
that Wordsworth tried to find some- 
thing great in everything simple, and 
if it was not there he tried to worry it 
out of the subject. The result is some- 
times disappointing. Poetry cannot be 
written to order—it certainly cannot 
be reduced 10 a formula, And that is 
what Wordsworth sometimes gives the 
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impression of doing. When he started 
with the intention of creating a new 
taste in poetry, he did succeed in great 
measure, but when he wanted his public 
to consider everything he wrote in the 
same light, the public demurred. 
Every great and original writer in propor- 
tion as he is great or original, must create the 
taste by which he is to be 1elished ; he must 
teach the art by which he 18 to be seen. 


That was what he said. And Words- 
worth was one of ‘the most original of 
English poets. Original in the sense 
that he had the courage to leave the 
beaten track and follow one of his own 
making. He turned austerely from 
the conceits and the empty splendour 
that sometimes did duty for poetry and 
sought inspiration from the humblest 
objects in Nature. 

Hazlitt says roundly that Words- 
worth’s muse is a levelling one—that 
it scorns cloud-capped towers and sol- 
emn temples and gorgeous palaces; 
but Hazlitt is equally sincere when he 
says that Wordsworth has described 
objects in Nature with a greater inten- 
sity of feeling than any one before him. 
“To the retired and lonely student of 
Nature he has an appeal that will 
never die. ” 

Wordsworth having started with an 
idea, however, did not know where to 
stop. He became the victim of a theory. 
Poets who are victims of a theory are 
at their best when they transcend this 
theory, aud it is when Wordsworth 
occasionally, as in the “ Immortality ”’ 
Ode, allows himself to forget’his theoris- 
ing, that he is at his best. He is at his 
best too, in the Lucy poems, in “ Tin- 
tern Abbey ” and in passages of “The 
Prelude, ” most of which we may meet 
in any anthology. : 

It is usual to think of Nature in 
connection with Wordsworth’s poetry 
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It has, in fact, becom- a trick of thought 


associated with his name. A worshipper 
o: Nature, he speaks in “ Tintern 
Abbey” of Nature as the nurse_ the 
guide, the guardian bf his soul and all 
hs moral being. We owe to Words- 
worth a new and completely satisfying 
poetry of Nature and her influenca on 
man. It is easy, agzein, to ridicule this 
a`titude of his to Nature. Huxley in 
one of his essays says that Wordsworth 
would not have been so glib ir his 
praise of Nature if he had lived in the 
tropics and had a taste of tropical 
jengles; he would have distilled not 
jcy, but terror. The essay is typical of 
Huxley in that it is brilliant, and-we 
find ourselves laughing with him at 
Wordsworth’s experse, but actually 
we are laughing a: something that 
simply isn’t thers. It is only in the 
enjovableness or tha joy of a thing 
that its beauty lies, and other aspects 
oi it are irrelevant. 


When Wordswortt speaks of the in- 
flmence of Nature he does not dwell on 
a mere picture-post-card representa- 
tion of Nature in he: quiet moods—he 


tries to convey his belief in the Unity 


umderlying all thinzs—the Unsly in 
watch Man and Natre find themselves 
ote with each other and one with the 
Universe. Wordsworth’s Nature po2ms, 
as they are called, aresupremely egoist- 
ic, personal. They do not profess to ut- 
ter universal experieace—they are the 
e+ pression of his owr feelings. Human 
eyperience is the raw material oZ all 


poetry but the poet interprets the ex- 


perience in ways which only he knows. 
And sometimes we respond to the 
pcet’s , moods and. sometimes we do 


nct, that is one of the reasons why we 


like some poets ard co, not like certain 


others. 


Coleridge, one of Wordsworth’s 
greatest friends, accused him of an 
uneven style and matter-of-factness,. 
and t>o great an anxiety to keep on 
explaming things—too laborious an 
attention to detail. But Coleridge also 
clajm¢ that in imaginative power Words- 
worth stands nearest of all writers to 
Shakespeare and Milton, and yet of a 
kind perfectly unborrowed and his own. 
The strength of a chain, they say, is 
the strength of its weakest link, but 
the opposite is true of a poet’s work. 
A poet’s claim to greatness rests on the: 
best that he has written, even though 
it be only one great poem, and the rest. 
mediocre. And Wordsworth has writ- 
ten quite a few that rank with the best 
in English literature. These are the. 
poems which are the spontaneous 
expression of his genius untrammelled 
by any choking rules. And these are 
the pcems which Housman has chosen. 
for his anthology. 

Housman’s anthology is delightfully 
novel it breaks fresh ground. It is 
compEtely original and completely 
daring. Because of that, for one thing, 
it is nteresting. But it is essential 
to a proper understanding of Hous- 
man’s rather arbitrary selection to read 
his Introduction, which he says was 
originally written 
to persuade those, who lke myself find so 
much that Wordsworth wrote a hindrance 
rather zhan a-help to due appreciation of his 
high place in hterature, that he was in facta 
great poet, and even at times, a master of 
style second to none bat Milton. 

Anc Housman goes on to give rea- 
sons why he has included certain poems 
and way not certain others. 

I have left out, from some of his best- 
known poems excrescences which by their 


superfitity annoy me. I have left-out ‘We 
Are Scyen'’ because it annoys me from 


sen 
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beginning to end ; I have left out the'bulk of 
the minstrel’s song from the “Feast of 
Brougham Castle’ because it has no yalue, 
except as a peg on which to hang the begin- 
ning and the end of the poem—both of which 
are beautiful: I have left out the “Ode to 
Duty” because it 1s dull: I have included 
only one short extract from ‘ The Excursion” 
because the merits of that vast work of 
udustry, though considerable, are not gen- 
erally ot a poetic character. On the other 
hand I have included ‘‘ The Two April Morn- 
ings’’ a poem hardly of high quality, be- 
cause it contains one supremely beautiful 
touch of human nature in bereavement (a 
single line) which I leave to the intelligence 
of the reader to discover 

That is refreshingly candid criticism ; 
it is moreover completely honest. 
Housman does not believe in criticism 
on ‘bended knees. An anthology aims 
to give ihe reader the best of a poet’s 
work, Housman includes what he 
thinks best, and leaves out the rest. 
He has done in book form what all 
readers with discrimination do uncon- 
sciously : he has rejected what he dis- 
likes. It 1s a good way of sharpening 
our critical faculties to read the selec- 
tions over again with the complete 
works of the poet by our side. There 
is always this to be remembered when 
reading this anthology: Housman 
makes no claims; he puts down what 
he thinks Wordsworth’s best work. 
Morley says in connection with Words- 
worth’s poetry that in blocks of prose 
we find sheer poetry; in deserts of 
preaching we find delightful oases of 
purest poetry. What Housman has 
done in this anthology 1s to pick out 
the poetry from the prose. 

He begins by saying that Woidsworth 
stands out pre-eminently among great 
poets as the fittest target for ridicule, 
and that it is sometimes difficult not to 
find Wordsworth dull. That when 
Wordsworth descends to uninspired 


ing grace.” 


wordiness, he ‘practically asks to be 
laughed at. The Introduction will bear 
careful reading. ' It may at a first 
careless reading appear not quite com- 
plimentary to Wordsworth, but what 
Housman really does is to show the 
poet at his best, to give to his poetry 
the weeding that Wordsworth himself 
did not giveit. Wordsworth, as Arnold 
said, needs to be relieved of a great 
deal of the poetic baggage which now 
encumbers him if he is to be receivable 
asa classic. It is only occasionally that 
a poet writes poetry really worthy of 


‘himself and his art. 


Wordsworth unfortunately reduced 
his poetry to a routine. Housman 
quotes an inhabitant of the Lake Dis- 
trict who is said to have remarked in 
all innocence when he heard of the 
poet’s death, that he supposed Words- 
worth’s widow would carry on 
the business. A criticism unconsciously 
just, because the real Wordsworth, the 
poet Wordsworth, had been a spent - 
force for the last forty years of his life. 
But why, asks Housman, if people saw 
that Wordsworth was sometimes a 
laughing-stock, why does his fame still 
remain undiminished? And then he 
comes to the real point of his essay. 
All that is said against Wordsworth is 
perfectly true but it is comparatively 
unimportant ; laughing at him may be 
amusing, but not quite fair. 

Housman briefly compares Shake- 
speare’s way of writing in his less inspir- 
ed moments with Wordsworth’s. Where 
Shakespeare uses bombastic language 
to cover lack of inspiration, Words- 
worth uses’ no disguise at all. And 
then he mentions Wordsworth’s ruling 
sin: his complete and total lack of 
humour. Wordsworth lacked the sav- 
‘He took himself, so terribly 
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seriously that sometimes he could not 
see that the things he wrote were the 
prosiest prose. “ne cannot explain 
poetry or the asaze of words ir: poetry 
by any fixed system. of rules. The 
trouble with Wordsworth was what 
Coleridge accusel him of—that he 
could be pain7ully matter-of-fact and 
laboriously meticulous about detail. 
Determined to stick to ordinary simple 
language, he ran into literary blind 
alleys in rhyme end had to extricate 
himself at the expense of poetry. 
A. C. Bradley’s note in his Oxford 
Lectures on English Poetry ought to clear 
Wordsworth o` gvilt in one respsct—a 
note which Housman seems to have 
overlooked. ‘he ‘dear brother Jim” 
of “We Are Seren” Coleridge was 
responsible for. He is said tc have 
lightly suggested it, saying it cculd be 
addressed to Jam2s Tobin (who wag 
present at the discussion ), and Words- 
worth is said tc heve protested, saying 
it looked ridiculovs. It was careless 
of him, of course, t allow it to remain. 

Another poirt .n which Housman 
agrees with Coleridge is that Words- 
worth has a tedious knack of trying to 
2xplain things mtch better left un- 


EDUCATION 


Education on bread lines is the long- 
term solution, sc: the move in Bombay 
to extend primary education on a free 
end compulsory basis to the rural areas 
is a most welcome one. Shri B. G. Xher, 
the Premier and the Minister of Ejuca- 
tion, however, in moving the first read- 
ing of the Bombay Primary Educetion 
Eill, 1947, in the Eombay Legislative 
Assembly on September 29th, did well 
to recall the warnirg of educaticnists 
lixe Prof. L. P. Jacks of Oxford that 
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-explaiced. He puts it for us'in a terse 


maxim: Poetry does not explain; it 
states. When it starts on explanation 
it becomes prose. Wordsworth is great- 
est when he lets himself go, but in his 


‘later y2ars he allowed himself to be- 


come the victim of his own opinions. 


‘His earlier mystical poetry is free from 


the babbling that marks so'much of 
his later work. The French Revolu- 
tion ard its magnificent catch-words 
had found in him an ardent supporter. 
Disillusionment followed. It was partly 
due to the shock and its reaction that 
he hedged himself about with opinions. 
And then he began to, write poems on 
these cpinions. Housman calls his 
sonnet-sequence on capital punishment 
and on church history horrible. It is 
not difficult to understand why. “We 
hate poetry, ” said Keats, ‘that has a 
palpable design upon us.” And, Hous- 
man says that poetry and logic are two 
different things and that a poet had 
better mot try to be logical. It is for 
his best that we should go to Words- 
worth—as indeed to any poet. “Think 
of him at his best” and at his best 
Wordsworth has few equals. l 


Kamara D. NAYAR 


IN BOMBAY 


“ unless the goal of education was clear 
in the minds of those who were respon- 
sible for imparting it, the goal might 
not be achieved.” Universal educa- 
tion may result in harm instead of good 
unless it aims at training citizens for 
the responsibilities of freedom. We are 
glad Bombay has given a lead in „the 
task of ecucating the future masters of 


the coun:ry who by adult franchise 


will elect their own leaders. . 
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Tragedy followed closely on the heels 
of the rejoicings over India’s freedom, 
giving die-hards an opportunity to say 
“ We told you so.” But, sorrowful as 
all right-thinking men must feel over 
Tecent events, there is no ground for 
despair. What revolution was ever 
wholly peaceful? We may not take 
the disturbances so lightly as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who likened them to the 
diseases of childhood, but we can see 
that the old India of mutual suspicion 


‘and animosity is in travail so that the 


new India of mutual sympathy and 


‘understanding may come to birth. 


Thus, while we may not minimise the 
sufferings caused, we need not over- 
emphasise the tragedy. Its lessons are, 
however, to be learned. The most 
serious aspect of the tragedy is not the 


rivers of blood that are flowing today ° 


but the betrayal of the masses yester- 
day. Those leaders who should have 
taught tolerance by precept andexample 
taught the people to look on those of 
other political faiths as enemies. The 
disturbances are rooted not in religion 
but in political fanaticism fanned in the 
name of communal rights. Goondas 
or gangsters took advantage of this 
and have enacted the tragedy, the ill 
effects of which will be felt for long 
years both in India and in Pakistan. 
This ought to be made clear to the 
world at large, and especially to the 
United States of America. 


‘ The cause of the failure of the plans 


at 


o — ç ç ç endsofverse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAB 


of Gandhiji lies not at his door, but at 
the door of his many professed followers 
who accepted .his programme for ex- 
pediency’s sake,. and not from heart 
conviction of his principles. Checking 
the strife and stopping the wrong and 
foolish exodus- from both directions, 
both necessary, are both preliminaries 


„to the larger problem of organising a 


united India. Pandit Nehru has done 
well in sending an able administrator, 
Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, to 
attend to the problems of the divided 
Panjab and the exodus from one to the 
other division. But the all-important 
task of welding the men and wom- 
en of India-into unity is still facing 
us. Let controversial, issues such as 
linguistic Provinces and the lingua 
franca for the time be shelved and 
the different strata in the population, 
men and women, labour and capital, 
college youths and those of riper years, 
be organised for unity, each class fulfil- 
ling its own duties while abjuring the 
spirit of separateness and contributing 
each in its own sphere towards country- 
wide solidarity and peace.. 


It is the first duty of any govern- 
ment to maintain Law and Order and, 
for this, police and military Forces have 
to be used, whenever necessary, as at 
this hour. But that is not enough. 
Pandit Nehru himself should use his 
exceptional qualities of head and -of 
heart to educate the public of India to 
a greater extent to-face calmly the ills 
which have overtaken it and to en- 
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courage it to become well organised. 
Gandhiji’s voice needs support bv action 
and no one can give that support so 
ably and so qu:ckly as the Jewel of the 
Country, Premier Nehru. 
-.. His firm stand against making India 
a Hindu Kingdom is most welcome. 


‘What, forsooth, would be a “Hindu. 


Raj ” for which fa2atics in the Hindu 
fold are clamouzing ? Are they not the 
anemies of Hinduism ? Its breadth of 
zolerance has ever been its pride. They 
are no worshippers of Krishna or of 
Rama, who turn <heir backs on the 
eclecticism of the Great Teachers and 
placé themselves among sectarians of 
cther creeds, the ‘oes of unity and 
kuman brotherhood Hindu Raj should 
mean ʻa calm and dispassionate con- 
sderation of ideas. and ideals which 
spring from Hindu philosophy, Eindu 
psychology and Hindu mysticism and 
their application ir programme and 
policy for nation budding. If Krishna 
is in the heart of every human b2ing, 
tken He is in Muslim hearts also, and 
Hindu Raj would im>ly the same treat- 
m2nt to Muslim citizens as to those 
who recognise that :hey are carrying 
the Krishna Light w:thin themselves. 


Sood signs are no: wanting. Some 
əf India’s Ministers‘ are giving a con- 
stractive lead. Thus Shri R. K. Skan- 
mrkhan Chetty, Min ster of Finance, 
in a reassuring statement in Bombay 
et che end of September on the coun- 
trys basically socnd financial struc- 
ture, stressed the need for law end 
crder for the building of the economic 
and social life that we had dreamed of 
for free India. Not only creedalism 
and communalism roozed in ignorar:ce 
ave the foes of the country todzey. 
‘There, is a great deal of talk abcut 


« 


- Communism and Socialism alsc rooted 
~in ignorance and, what is worse, in false 
- knowledge and unverified assertions. 

Socialism is bound to arrive, but how ? 


“Armed at all points exactly, caf-a-pe,"”’ 


or garbed in the grace of co-operation 
and mutual aid by capital to labour, 
and vice-versa, and by both to the 
State? Shri Shanmukhan Chetty struck 
the right and needed note when he 
said :— 

Whatever the policy that we formalate, it 
must be so shaped as not to hamper private 
enterprise. I will be no party to any policy 
that will discourage private enterprise. I 
would appeal to the so-called capitalists that 
while our policy will be so shaped, they must 
reconcile themselves to State control. 


The Finance Minister is clear-sizhted ' 


in his advice :— 


If India. were to maintain her just and 
ngbtful leadership of the South-East Asian 
countries, we would have to give succour to 
those countries in their hour of need. This 
was an opportunity which destiny had thrown 
in our way, and we should not lose ıt 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Educa- 
tion Minister, in an almost simultar.eous 
statement, called for facing facts for 
frank admission on both sides ( India 

| and Pakistan ) of failure to protect mi- 
nority communities and for steps to do 
so now, to restore peace and a sense of 
security in the disturbed areas and to 
rehabilitate the displaced. Men of wide 
vision, he declared, although com- 
paratively rare, did exist and only those 
who could rise above narrowness and 
look at things impartially and non- 
communally were in a position to 
survey the situation rationally and to 
reach conclusions that might help in 
solving the present terrible impasse. 





Day after day Gandhiji has been- 
warning and encouraging, advising end ` 
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cdmonishing the Nation. which looks 
up to him as its greatest guide. Not 
cnly does he speak to enormous crowds 
but also coursels the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet, the large number of 
chose who are administrators in the 
many Governmental Departments, as 
well as social servants and helpers. 
The Indian Nation has been showing 
grit and courage in the most trying of 
ordeals. And while some immediate 
followers of Gandhiji show a lack of 
full and complete faith in his Satya- 
graha, the masses are showing fair signs 
of their faith in their leader. Not by 
ghastly carnage only will posterity 
judge the India of 1947 but also by 
what is being constructively achieved 
in one way and another, almost auto- 
matically, unknown and unrecognized. 


The dignity and the responsibility of 
the individual was the central theme 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s address as 
Chief Guest at the closing session on 
September 27th of the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the University School 
of Economics and Sociology, Bombay. 

He called upon men to do their own 
thinking, accepting nothing on author- 
ity. Instead of society’s absorbing 
the individual, he said, it was the 
individual who had to choose for soci- 
ety and lift it to a higher plane. Great 
revolutions must take place first in 
men's hearts and in men’s minds. 


The comfort of seeing in history the 
working out of a foreordained pattern 
had been denied to him, the speaker 
said. He saw in history not the blind 
unfolding of a mechanical process but 
the play of the unfcreseen, the play of 
the human. History was made in the 
consciousness of man. There was no 
necessity about it. Every great civilisa- 


tion had failed because men had failed. 
They had become .decadent, they had 
become exhausted, they had been over- 
taken by barbarians. 

Today what he described as a “ per- 
version of the human spirit” had 
placed this country, in the hour of her 
triumph, in the greatest humiliation. 
The need for unselfish co-operation 
with the Government, in the delicate 
and dangerous situation which faced it, 
was a paramount duty and he called on 
capital and labour alike to put aside 
selfish considerations at this time, 
«What India needs today,” he declared 
—and is it not also what the whole 
world needs ?—‘ is freedom from 
selfishness. All the other freedoms will 
take care of themselves if there are only 
true men of dedication. ” 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s public re- 
proof to disorderly students attending 
the Silver Jubilee Celebrations was 
echoed by Shri B. G. Kher, the Bom- 
bay Premier, in his Convocation 
Address at the Madras University on 
October 6th. The student world today, 
he said, exhibited general indiscipline, 
a general disinclination to work hard, 
an aversion to a hard life and aspira- 
tions to premature leadership. This 
is serious, not only because the student 
world is to a large extent the mirror of 
present-day society, but also because 
from its ranks will naturally come the 
leaders of tomorrow, for the forming 
of whose characters the Universities 
are largely responsible. 

The creation of a new ideology among 
our people is, as Shri Kher declared, 
indispensable to preserving the fruits 
of our new freedom and utilising’ its 
opportunities. It was, he rightly said, 
ideals and ultimate objectives that 
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determined th: mature of day-to-day 
activities and the almost lost art of 
living together hai to be recaptured. 

If, through the proper reorganisation of our 
educational system, we can cultivate ‘the 
qualties of good -ellawsbip and tolerance end 
also the sense of social responsibility, in short 
the moral sense, we Saall have laid the most 
stable foundatior. fo- the constructon of a 
bettar social order. 

The development of professional, 
technical and vocational efficiency is 
important for :ncreasing the national 
wealth and raising the standard of 
living but Shri Kher did well to name 
ahead of it as a msof university 2duca- 
tion “ the harmonious development of 
all the powers cf the individual—phys- 
ical, intellectua!, sccial and moral ” so 
that each might “ead ‘ the. good life’ 
as a useful and co-cperative member of 
the community.” No less impcrtant, 
especially in the present context, is it 
that the universities 
edicaze themselves tc educating young men 
and women into the duties of democratic 
citizenship and deelo> in them the qualities 
af discipline, respcmsil ity and co-op2ration 
withcut which the 3ockl organism carnot be 
properly cemented 


Dr. J. C. Ghosk, Director cf the 
-ndian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
m his Convocation Address at the 
Calcutta University on 3rd October, 
erected a sign-post on the road to unity 
and peace. He proposed a United Bengal 
Educational, Sciertific and Cultural 
Association—which he called UBESCO 


—charged with the maintenance of the 
culturai unity of partitioned Bengal. 
Such an Association, with adequate 
Governmental recognition and support 
from bcth Dominions, could indeed do 
much so to'educate the people that the 
reconciliation achieved by Mahatma 
Gandhi's efforts might be-made perma- 
nent. “Continuous efforts,” Dr. Ghosh 
declarec, ‘‘ must be made‘to reshape 


‘men’s winds according to this ideal, ” 


Specifically he proposed, for example, 


a studerts home on the model of the ` 


“International Houses ” in the U.S.A. 
“A pol.tical boundary should be no 
hindrance to the migration of univer- 
sity students seeking knowledge and 
communion with kindred spirits. ” 

Mutual understanding is the first step 
to the mutual appreciation on which 
friendly mutual relations can be built. 
Appreciation of our neighbours is a first 
necessity, but the deliberate effort to 
foster cultural unity should not stop 
there. Shri C. Rajagopalachari, Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University, 
maintaimed on the same occasion that 
the separation of Governments could 
not divide India culturally. The present 
partition however, is calculated to do 
just that, unless great efforts are put 
forth to prevent it. 

UBESCO is a valuable suggestion as 
a step to a larger unity, but we submit 
that IPESCO (an India-Pakistan Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Associa- 
tion) hes a greater and a no less 
necessary rôle to play. 
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and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ Our thoughts naturally fly to Christmas when we think of December and 


thence to Winter Solstice when the Sun begins to move northwards. 


The 


astronomical event symbolizes, among other things, the triumph of the Spirit 
of Freedom from the wintry darkness of slavery. Milton’s contribution to 
Christian tradition and also to the Cause of Liberty are not negligible and as it 
happens Milton was born on the 9th day of December in r608. Appropriately 
we extract this month a great thought from his great work—Areopagitica.—Eb.] 


_ When a man hath been labour- 
ing the hardest labour in the deep 
mines of knowledge, hath furnished 
out his findings in all their equipage, 
drawn forth his reasons as it were a 
battle ranged, scattered and defeat- 
ed all objections in his way, calls out 
his adversary into the plain, offers 
him the advantage of wind and sun, 
if he please; only that he may try 
the matter by dint of argument, for 
his opponents then to skulk, to lay 
ambushments, to keep a narrow 
bridge of licensing where the chal- 
lenger should pass, though it be 
valour enough in soldiership, is but 
weakness and cowardice in the wars 
of truth. For who knows not that 
truth is strong next to the Almighty ; 
she needs no policies, no stratagems, 
no licensings to make her victorious, 
those are the shifts and the defenses 
that error uses against her power: 
give her but room, and do not bind 
her when she sleeps, for then she 
speaks not true, as the old Proteus 


did, who spake oracles only when 
he was caught and bound but then 
rather she turns herself into all 
shapes, except her own, and perhaps 
tunes her voice according to the 
time, as Micatah did before Ahab, 
until she be adjured into her own 
likeness. Yet is it not impossible 
that she may have more shapes thar. 
one. What else is all that rank of 
things indifferent, wherein truth may 
be on this side, or on the other 
without being unlike herself. Wha- 
but a vain shadow else is the aboli- 
tion of those ordinances, that hand- 
writing nailed to the cross, what greaz 
purchase is this Christian liberty 
which Paul so often boasts of. His 
doctrine is, that he who eats or eats 
not, regards a day, or regards it noi, 
may do either to the Lord. How 
many other things might be tolerat- 
ed in peace, and left to conscience, 
had we but charity and were it nct 
the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy 
to be ever judging one another. 


FORMULA FOR A UNITED WORLD 
AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


[The Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes sinze long the Pastor of the Com- 
munity Churck of New York, came to India early in October as Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor for the Uriversities of India, under an 
appointment from the Watumull Foundation. Dr. Holmes is prominent in many 
American movements for unity and social justice. He has been a Vice-President 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People since 1909 
and he has been the President for the last eigateen years of the All-World 
Gandhi Fellowship. He is the Editor of Ustty (Chicago) and the author of 
many thoughtfal books, including New Wars for Old and Religion for Today. 
A Unitarian up tili 1919, he became an Independent in that year and his large 
church has no denominational label. Takiag zedvantage of his presence in 
Bombay before he started on his lecture tour, a member of our staff interviewed 
him on his prescription for a United World and the part he visualised the 


U. 5. A. as playing in helping bring it about.—Er. ] 


The subject on which his views 
were requested was evidently a con- 
genial one to tae tall, white-haired 
nan with serious eyes and courtly 
manner, and one to which he had 
given much thoagł t. 

His prescription, he said at once, 
was threefold, potitical, economic 
aid spiritual or rel_gious, and h2 by 
n> means considered the last the 
least important ingredient. 

From the pol:tical point of view 
the need was, he said, “to have a 
world organisation like the United 
Nations, only it has got to work, as 
tke United Naticns is not working. ” 
H2 was a great believer in the Unit- 
ed Nations, which offered the caly 
workable plan for unity among the 
nations in the world today, but he 
recognised its terrible defects, of 
wick the veto power was the most 
conspicuous. He roped that changes 


would be possible to make it an 
effective world union, with a world 
cons-itution. 

He had scant patience with thé 
reluctance to give up national sov- 
ereigity in the absolute sense. That 
was the price of a united world. 
Unification meant the merging of 
respoasibilities and powers, as in 
marrige, in which husband and 
wife had voluntarily to surrender 
their individual sovereignty but got 
something better, a union of souls. 
That was why marriage worked. 
The same was true in the interna- 
tional field. Each nation had to 
surrer.der to all the others the selfish, 
aggressive, arrogant aspects of na- 
tional sovereignty and to merge its 
faith in the common destiny of 
mankind. 

The United States had been faced 
with the same problem after the 
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Revolutionary War, when the ‘thir- 
teen States were to be brought to- 
gether into a union based on a 
written Constitution in the spirit of 
which they could unite and which 
would provide a mechanism of unifi- 
ed operation. Each State had to sur- 
render a large portion of its sovereign 
powers. The point where all were 
willing to do so was not reached for 
seventy years, or until after the 
Civil War. 

There was no use fooling ourselves. 
World union was an imperative 
necessity and it should be brought 
about now, before it was too late. 
Atom bomb control, for instance, 
had to be surrendered to a respon- 
sible international body. 

The economic problem also was a 
serious one, the problem of poverty, 
of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. We had reached the point 
in economic history where we knew 
how to produce enough to support 
the world’s population. But if we 
had solved the problem of produc- 
tion we had not solved that of dis- 
tribution, Even a country like the 
U. S. A. had its slum dwellers, its 
share-croppers. Everywhere the 
poor were struggling for food and 
trying to maintain themselves. 
Sooner or later the perpetuation of 
that economic problem was going to 
bring us into war. The economic 
causes of war were, perhaps, the 
predominant causes. War had brok- 
en out again and again because of 
economic extremity. 

World unity must be based on a 
just economic system, by which Dr. 
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Holmes meant a system which would 
distribute to all the workers the 
wealth that they had produced. 
The economic problem between the 
States of the North American Union 
had been solved in a sense when it 
was agreed that all the wealth of 
the country should belong equally 
to all the States and not to any one 
of them. Texas, for example, was 
overflowing with oil and New York 
did not have a drop, but all the oil 
in Texas belonged equally to New 
York. There were no inter-State 
duties ; there was no denial of access 
to supplies. There remained only 
the socialisation of the capitalist 
system to bring about an equal dis- 
tribution of this wealth. 

In contrast to this, the struggle 
for selfish possession of natural re- 
sources was general in the world. 
The oil in Arabia belonged to the 
one who got there first with his 
money. A unified economy and the 
sharing of all natural resources fairly 
was absolutely basic to world unity. 
Once you got a universal economy 
you were going to get a common level 
of living. The idea that America 
was going to have a higher level of 
living, permanently, and other coun- 
tries a lower level was fantastic. Of 
course resistance was to be expected 
from those who would lose by a 
common level of living. The re- 
sistance to changes in the American 
immigration laws came chiefly from 
organised labour’s reluctance to have 
cheaper labour available in the 
country. But just as water sough:z 
its own. level, so, once you broke 
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down the econonaic barriers, 2 com- 
mon level of living would follow 
inevitably. 

The spiritual >r religious answer 
to the problem of world unity, 
Dr. Holmes declared, was that “ The 
world has got to be right-minded on 
this question of trotherhood.-’ He 
did not like the word “ converted ” 
but the world had to be converted 
from the ways of selfishness which 
were now destroying us to the ways 
of unselfishness and fellowshid and 
good-will which alone were conducive 
to peace. He hed long been used 
to seeing problems in spiritual terms 
and he saw a greet spiritual revival 
an the broad basis of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
as the great present need. We had 
-o have a reawakening of the minds 
of men. There was one Spirit and 
zhat Spirit was in every human 
being. Every great religion of man- 
kind had sooner or later come to the 
basic proposition of one humanity 
epring from one Livine Spirit. 

He did not, of course, believe ina 
God made in the image of man. 
“hat, he said, was pictorial, man’s 
vague and unsatisiactory way cf ex- 
pressing the idea of God. It was 
lke little Alice who told her mother 
she was drawing & picture of God. 
Her mother remonstrated that peo- 
gle cid not know how God locked. 
“ They will,” the child said, “ when 
I heve finished this picture. ” 

Er. Holmes said he did believe in 
a Personal God, brt by the expres- 
sion he meant this There was some- 
thing in every one of us, a kind cf 
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Divine Flame, something that was 
more than the body, more than the 
tone of a man’s voice. It was 
what drew us to someone who “ had 
personality.” It was a Spiritual 
Essence, the creative drive of life 
that Bergson called the dan vital. 
We discovered it in ourselves, in- 
finitely greater than each of us as 
an individual. 

It was, he thought, permissible to 
call it the One Self. It was Reality, 
inclusive of all our various selves as 
the ocean was inclusive of all the 
drops. The drop of water falling 
into the ocean became immediately 
part of a vastly larger whole. He 
was a little afraid of that simile as 
it might lead to pantheism in the 
sense of loss of individuality. The 
drop was not lost in the ocean; he 
liked the suggestion that it was 
rather that the drop absorbed the 
ocean. Our individuality was not 
lost in God. 

Reverting to the idea of a picture 
of God, he agreed that the highest 
such picture that has been presented 
was such a Being as a Christ, a 
Buddha, or a Krishna, but he doubt- 
ed if even they had been able to 
compass the Whole. God by the 
very definition of His Being tran- 
scended any individual. We could 
feel It, and that feeling was the 
ultimate proof of Reality. 

A great revival was needed, but 
when people talked of a religious 
revival in the West they meant 
revitalising the churches or writing 
a new statement of faith or getting 
people to pledge themselves to go to 
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church on Sunday. That was all 
beside the point. He cited the great 
Methodist Movement of Wesley in 
eighteenth-century England, when a 
great wave of religious enthusiasm 
had swept over men’s hearts, and 
he found it the same in kind, though 
less in degree, than the earlier and 
more marvellous reform inaugurated 
by the greater Buddha. 

Every great religious revival, Dr. 
Holmes maintained, had to begin 
with a greaz personality. There was 
no such dynamic individual in the 
West today. ‘‘ Until he comes I do 
not know what we can do except to 
keep the light burning.” He thought 
the present period like the Dark 
Ages, when the spirit of man seemed 
to have died, except that there was 
a Christian movement which kept 
the light burning in monasteries and 
in the hearts of men until it could 
be brought out again. ‘‘ Sometimes 
in my desoondency, almost despair 
of our time, it seems to me that all 
that we can do today is to keep the 
light going until the time comes 
when it can blaze forth again.” 

There came moments in history, 
he said, when men became exhaust- 
ed, when mankind, like individuals, 
got tired out. Such a time there 
was in Greece in the Peloponnesian 
War. After the Periclean Age the 
Greeks were exhausted; there were 
limitations to what men could do. 


‘Similarly the Romans became tired. 


They had marched so far, they had 
conquered so many peoples, they 
carried such a burden that they were 
no longer able to function. There 
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were times when men became dis- 
illusioned and had to have time to 
recover faith. 

The reassuring thing was that this 
phenomenon was never completely 
universal, though he thought that it 
had a more nearly universal aspect 
today than ever before. Parts of 
our world, however, were awake and 
changing rather than dying. India, 
for instance. India was entering 
upon a new and greater period of 
her history. India might be regard- 
ed from that point of view as one of 
the great hopes of mankind today. 

America’s isolationism, he said, 
was a thing of the past. The Second 
World War had taught Americans 
that all nations suffered or prospered 
together, that we were all brothers, 
and that if war started anywhere 
the fire was bound to spread. Pro- 
vincialism had yielded place to a 
real international spirit and Amer- 
icans recognised their responsibility 
to help the rest of the world witk 
the food which they had and others. 
lacked. 

There had always been ideals in 
America and when she had been 
truest to herself those ideals had 
come to the fore. The ideals of the 
sanctity of the individual, of human 
equality, of getting along together 
in good fellowship, of “ Justice 
though the heavens fall!” were 
widely held ‘and to a large extert 
practised. 

The great blot on American life 
had been the treatment of the Negro, 
whicn was a shame and a humilia- 
tion, but all progressive and enlight- 
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ened people wer2 more keenly con- 
scious of ths disgrace to their 
democracy than ever before, and 
more anxious z0 remedy it. Negroes 
_w2te being acmitted in incrzasing 
numbers to occupations traditional- 
ly closed to them. There were Negro 
subway drivers ar.d Negro tram con- 
ductors in New York, Negro clerks 
and clerical workers, Negro police- 
men, even Negrces teaching white 
students in No-th2rn colleges. 

As to what America’s chief con- 
cribution to a United World would 
pe. Dr. Holmes thought that it was 
practical achiever ent, in which the 
Urited States led the world. Skilled 
work was valuable to society but, 
untortunately, America’s technical 
cchievements Lad largely abscrbed 
the American consciousness, leading 
to ‘wide-spread naerialism and love 
cf pleasure and of power. 

Dr. Holmes was enthusiastic about 
the possibilities ofered by a fusion 
af what America and India each had 
to give. India through her long 
history had gone deeply into the 
problems of tke Spirit. She had 
come close to Reality. If you equip- 
ped India with tre machinery cf 
living that America had produced, 
and if you gave America a Soul, then 
there would be, as in Ezekiel’s vision 
of the wheels, tae God in the ma- 
chine. America aac the wheels, and 
tkey were crushing her to death. 
crdia had the Spirit. If you put 
together the ‘ Know How” of 
America and tte “See Why” of 
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India, you ought to have a model 
civilisation. 


The recognition of the higher 
things that each people had to con- 
tribute to world culture was of great 
importance to world unity. Dr. 
Holmes said that he always rejoiced 
when a volume was published which 
brought together some of the great 
scriptures of the world, and which 
always had a ready sale. He viewed 
the great religions of mankind as 
parts of one great revelation of God 
to man. 


He stressed also the value for 
world unity of music, of art, and of 
secular literature. ‘‘The more we 
can get people to understand that all 
peoples have produced priceless 
things in the artistic world, the-closer 
we come to the ideal we have at 
heart.” 


What America called “ public edu- 
cation ” and India “the free schools” 
was important, bringing together 
children of different backgrounds, 
but its unsectarian character was 
essential, Dr. Holmes declared. 


He was interested in the account 
which the interviewer gave him of 
the effort of the Indian Institute of 
Culture at Bangalore to bring to 
ordinary citizens, through lectures 
and discussion groups at which great 
books are considered, the cream of 
cultural achievement everywhere. 
“ The results of work of that kind,” 
he declared, ‘‘ are greater and more 
beneficial than we realise.” 


HUMAN VIVISECTION 


[ One cf the most disquieting features of our times is the steady shrinkage 
of the sphere within which self-determination is still possible. After two world 
wars fought ostensibly for freedom, the individual finds himself today subject to 
more regulations and controls than perhaps have ever before been imposed on 
such a general scale. Dr. Emanuel. M. Josephson, M.D., of New York City, 
the writer of this article, brings out the menace represented by organised 
medicine’s exploitation of the public with State protection and support. His 
Merchants in Medicine is a book which those who prefer comforting illusions to 
disquieting facts are recommended not to read. The changing guesses of an 
empirical sciznce are imposed upon society with an authority which even in- 
fallibility could noz excuse. Immunisation is the fad today and the lengths to 
which its advocates can go, with governmental sanction and abetment, are 
brought out here. Immunology rests upon animal experimentation, and the 
iniquity of vivisection has entrenched itself seemingly impregnably, and neither 
the cries of its animal victims nor the protests of humanitarians have so far 
reached the hearts of those in power. It could have been foretold that, for 
sensibilities blunted by the torture of animals, experimentation on human 
victims would be an easy step. People generally, however, fail to realise that 
that step has already been taken, as Dr. Josephson brings out in warning of the 
danger of allowing experiments upon human beings to claim immunity from 
prosecution if only enough of them make the dangerous experiment.—ED. ] 


These vaccinations caused so many 
deaths that the figures were suppress- 
ed by the Health Department. A 
few deaths in New Jersey due to 
encephalitis (inflammation of the 
brain), as a result of vaccination, 


In April and May of this year, 
New Yorkers were treated by the 
Health Department to a smallpox 
epidemic scare. The immediate occa- 
sion for it was two sporadic deaths 
from smallpox, one of a man who 


had returned from Mexico the day 
prior, and the other, a week later, of 
a woman who had come in contact 
with him one week after she had 
been vaccinated. No further deaths 
occurred from smallpox in this fake 
epidemic. 

Citizens of New York, however, 
were urgec. to be vaccinated. Mil- 
lions were threatened, cajoled or 
forced to submit to vaccination. 


were ferreted out by the newspapers 
and publicized. 


The Health Department had no 
excuse to offer for the dire conse- 
quences and its misrepresentation 
and betrayal of public health. The 
profits of this fake epidemic to the 
cartelized processors of the vaccine 
are estimated at many millions of 
dollars; and the organized medical 
profession suffered no serious losses 
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as a consequence of its ministra- 
tions. 

The truth in regard to vaccination 
is that, in the primitive state of 
medicine, the trensmission of cow- 
pox to human be:ngs, despite all the 
dangers that it involves, was the 
only measure known to minimize the 
dangers of smallpox. It served to 
do so by actually causing a form of 
the disease, which generally was mild 
but sometimes virulent and even 
fatal in a relative_y small proportion 
of cases. Vaccination with cowpox 
also involves the danger of trans- 
mitting to the auman being en- 
zephalitis, undulant fever and other 
diseases which afflict cattle, and 
‘which are debiliteting and fatal to 
man, This risk can be minimized by 
zhe use of virus grown on germinat- 
cng eggs. But in eny event, the risk 
exists. 

In short, vaccination was a neces- 
sary evil in the state of knowledge 
that prevailed. Mow, however, sci- 
ence has taught us that the natural 
resistance of ths body derived from 
en adequate diet rich in all the 
elements of nutrition is, by far, the 
most important factor in preserving 
health. It is the very factor that 
enables the body to build up resis- 
tance when expos2d to mild forms 
cf infections or to vaccination. 

In an individual whose resistance 
kas been lowered by malnutrition, 
vaccination and infections that in 
tetter nourished people would be 
mild, become virul2nt. Thus in the 
Barbadoes, for example, malnourish- 


ei individuals oftea acquire general- — 
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ized vaccinia when vaccinated the 
firs: time. They are also peculiarly 
suszept-ble to the secondary infec- 
tions that complicate vaccinations. 
When malnourished natives who 
have been thus vaccinated are ex- 
posed subsequently to smallpox, 
the7 succumb to a form of smallpox 
tha: is modified and generally mild, 
but mav be fatal in spite of vaccina- 
tior. When these malnourished 
natives are vaccinated a second time 
ther may once again develop a modi- 
fied form of generalized vaccinia. 
This illustrates to how large an ex- 
tent resistance to smallpox and 
other infectious disease is a matter 
of nutrition. 

One of the more significant nutri- 
tional factors in the diet that estab- 
lishes and maintains resistance’ to 
disease is Vitamin C. There are 
other known factors and undoubt- 
edly many that are not known. But 
in view of the present state of our 
knowledge it is nothing short of 
criminal for public health agencies 
to urge or force vaccination but 
withholé from the public the import- 
ance of diet and nutrition in the 
protectin against the disease; or 
for the public officials to inflict 
vacc.nation while withholding and 
failirg to provide food and other 
diet factors necessary for the protec- 
tion against the dangerous effects of 
vaccination. 

This episode illustrates two of the 
less wor:hy aspects of organized 
medicine and arrogant medical 
pseudo-science and the injury they 
implv to zhe health of the individual 
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and of the community. The first is 
the assumption of omniscience and 
theattitude that what it does not 
know is not true, that characterizes 
all pseudo-science. As a consequence, 
medicine, when it assumes the 
pose of an exact science, abandons 
a huge tradition of folklore of medi- 
cine that had been built up through 
the ages by shrewd observers. This 
has meant that the public have been 
denied the benefit of many valuable 
remedies that had been known for 
ages, including the use of liver in 
the treatment of anemia; the use 
of cod-liver oil in the prevention 
and treatment of rickets; the use of 


ephedrin in the control of hamor-. 


rhage and the circulation, that was 
long known to the Chinese; the use 
of mandrake in the treatment of 
tumours; the use of vitamins and 
minerals, that were long known to 
Hindu folklore as “ kushia,’’ in the 
treatment of diet deficiencies; and 
numerous others. When proud 
medical science once again stumbles 
upon the traditional remedy which 
it had scorned in its arrogance and 
ignorance, it calls the feat a dis- 
covery of medical science. Men 


have received Nobel Prizes for medi-. 


cal discovery——for re-accepting long- 
known traditional methods of treat- 
ment. 

Secondly, it illustrates the habit 
of organized medicine of vivisecting 
and experimenting upon human 
beings, -and the low value it places 
on human life. 

The contempt for human life and 
suffering and the utter brutality. of 
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dominant groups in organized medi- 
cine is glaringly portrayed in the 
current vogue of the Lempert 
Fenestration Operations for relief of 
deafness. As a matter of record, in 
no case has this operation given 
complete and permanent relief from 
deafness. In well over 6o per cent. 
of the cases the victims are totally 
and permanently deafened by the 
operation. In every case the field 
of vision of the victims is contracted, 
thus impairing the vision. In some 
cases blindness ensues. Upon many 
of the victims there is even inflicted 
by the operation, paralysis of the 
face, subdural and brain abscess, 
epilepsy, meningitis and death. Many 
of the victims have been driven to 
suicide by the terrible roaring in the 
head and noises in the ear caused by 
the operation, a roaring that persists 
even after the hearing has been 
totally destroyed, and by the agoniz- 
ing headaches. : 

The operation is acknowledged by 
its perpetrators and by. organized 
medicine to be human experimenta- 
The victims are required to 
sign in advance an acknowledgement 
of the fact that they have been in- 
formed that the operation is an 
experiment’ and that they absolve 
the operators from any liability for 
the consequences of the experimenta! 
operation. 

These brutal surgeons with the 
collaboration of organized ‘medicine 
have used all the facilities for pub- 
licizing and advertising which ther 
monopolize to lure pitiable deaf folk 
to submit themselves to this brutel 
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experimentation on the false repre- 
sentat.on that in a great majority 
of cases it restores the hearing, This 
false propaganda through news- 
papers, magazines, radio and other 
means, has lured many tens of thou- 
sands of deaf victims to their doom. 
Eftective censoring in the press by 
organized medicine suppresses the 
horribl2 consequences suffered by 
the victims of this experimentation. 
Relatively few victims have sued the 
performer of the operation for mal- 
practice. But, of the few that have, 
some have recovered damages rang- 
ing as high as $25 000 to recompense 
chem for their complete deafness 
anc the ruination of their lives. 

The great majority of the victims, 
howevez, are completely barred from 
securing any damazes for the in-uries 
inflictec upon thera by the Lempert 
Fenestration Operation. By a curi- 
cus warping of the law ani of 
justice, effected by the enormous 
folitical power of organized medi- 
cine, the surgeons nave been abie to 
secure almost comp'ete freedom from 
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liability for the consequences of 
their brutal experimentation. The 
law holds that if a sufficient number 
of surgeons performs the experi- 
mental operation, no matter what 
the consequences may be, it 
becomes “accepted practice,” and 
the defense of ‘‘ accepted practice ” 


absolves from liability for mayhem 
committed. This anomalous legal 
quirk is identical with the situation 
that would arise if the law legalized 
murder where a sufficiently large 
number of victims were murdered. 
This is one of the most brutal and 
ruthless aspects of the activities of 
organized medicine. Its correction 
awaits a sufficiently powerful organ- 
ization of the victims of the opera- 
tion to expose this criminal exploita- 
tion of the deaf and the infliction of a 
suitable penalty on its perpetrators. 
Human vivisection breeds in an 
atmosphere that encourages needless 
animal vivisection and claims a 
multitude of victims at the hands of 
ruthless elements in organized medi- 
cine. This contrasts sharply with 
the benefits derived from the more 
humane elements in medicine. 


EMANUEL M. JOSEPHSON 


REJOINDER 


‘Beauty’s an empty word’.....and while you scold, 
The flame-throat robin perhaps to rehearse 
His lauds a yard above leaf-dappled mould ; 
Below him swings one apple, his universe. 
‘Cut out all pity !....and there the mouldwarp lies, 
The shy gravedigger with no grave his own ; 
His rotten velvet seamed with maggot-flies, 
* . His helpless hands beseech us to the bone. 
‘Ignore the eternal themes’.....a ploughman passes, 
Humming a modern tune not worth his breath ; 
He plucks no moral from the seeding grasses, 
Yet the song’s burden is of love and death. 
So Life delights herself to flout the fools, 
The pedants who would prison her in rules. 


CRITERIA OF .PROGRESS 


[ One point which emerges clearly from Mr. Philip Howell’s study is that 
progress—or retrogression—is a matter of individual achievement or failure. 
Communities and nations, nay, humanity as a whole, are aggregates of individ- 
uals. As a man here, a woman there, acquires the virtues outlined in this essay, 
the general level of the group is raised—and in no other way. That is why, 
even in a day of drastic political and social change, like ours, individual reform 
is still the major challenge of the times.—ED.] 


The “sensible world” of the 
philosopher is becoming increasingly 
a shadowy realm, void even of the 
borrowed reality of sense reports. 
‘Routine practice in mechanics is 
associated with constant mental 
adjustment for the correction of 
observed data, and the epistemolog- 
ical questions of the. validity of 
knowledge and its verification have 
never been livelier topics of discus- 
sion. Yet, “ modern ” philosophical 
thought shows growing concern with 
phenomena, not with their meaning ; 
with “realism,” not with values; 
with what subserves the moment, 
not with metaphysical categories; 
with means, not with ultimates. A 
betrayal of human integrity is 
accompanied by agnosticism in rela- 
tion to the idea of progress, an al- 
most entire oblivion of the cyclical 
principle in historical theory, and 
the absence of any “body of ref- 
erence” whereby progress or retro- 
gression may be determined at any 
given time. In a chaotic world 
where evolutionary objectives are 
admitted only in respect of physical 
forms we find, however, a greater 
willingness in some quarters to 
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return to the teachings of antiquity 
for guidance across the morass oí 
doubts and perplexities. As it is 
written in the Rig Veda :— 

The wise guard the home of nature’s 
order, they assume excellent forms in 
secret. 

Nature’s order is still to be perceiv- 
ed by those who share the confidence 
of “the wise.” To be intellectual, 
however, is not the same thing as to 
be numbered amongst the wise. The 
“intellectual,” appreciating thə 
inferential nature of so much cf 
our knowledge, concludes with Sir 
Arthur Eddington that “ Mind is tha 
first and most direct thing in our 
experience ; all else is remote infer- 
But he loses sight of the 
equally valid fact that mind itse-f 
bears the stigmata of the relativity 
of sense. qualities, and is subject to. 
the continuity of change. Change :s 
not a synonym of progress, and tke 
ebb and flow of phenomena and 
consciousness are but the accidenzs 
of movement without regard to tke 
direction in which we may be travel- 
ling. Our “ way of looking at things” 
is determined by an objective; but 
that objective, more often than not, 
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is self-regarding. It lies in the falfil- 
ment of the desire nature, the mind 
being relegated to the réle of think- 
-ing out further additions to our 
collection of appetites and new ways 
_of satisfying the existing régime. 
_How, then, can we be said to know 
things in themseives, when we are 
under the spell cf sensory impres- 
sions and of the Kantian categcries 
imposed by the operation of the 
- mind upon the objects presentec to 
sorsciousness? And, if our limita- 
zions are so recognized,what are to be 
our landmarks of progress, and what 
becomes of any criterion we may 
formulate of our journey through a 
Space-Time worlc? Is it possible 
. truly to evaluate our ideas of pro- 
gress if all that happens is a prec:pi- 
_ tation of existing m ental constituents 
ground a given line of sense data ? 
Without systemazization of prn- 
ciples and facts, no measurement of 
Fuman behaviour is possible, and 
the added unawareness of formu-ated 
laws of ‘causality renders control 
tegligible. Here is the fundamental 
reason of that materialistic deter- 
minism which remcves responsibilty 
f-om doer to things done. 
“ Science,” then, remarks Dr. C.E. 
M. Joad in Phtosophy for Gur 
Times, “in excluding the notion of 
parpose, and excluding, therefoze, 
the notion of value, excludes. the 
possibility of any true explanation 
o¢ the phenomene which sci2nce 
studies.” Does science, though, 
‘ strictly ignore the notion of purpcse 
—at least, in its survey of tie 
physical evolution of species? Is 
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not survival, viewed objectively, in 
itself a “ value,” if it be regarded 


as a test of fitness, irrespective of | 


our approval or disapproval of it, 
and whether or not we consider wide 
geographical distribution as alone 
demonstrating man’s superiority 


over the rest of the animal kingdom? | 


When we ‘turn to other measure- 
ments of evolutionary progress, such 
as increased complexity of structure, 
growth of environmental independ- 
ence, and -enhanced sensitivity of 
receptive organs and subtlety of re- 
sponse, we begin to think, with Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead, that “ all ultimate 
reasons are in terms of an aim at 
value, ” even if we confine our atten- 
tion to the field of biology. ` Turning 
to inner or subjective realities and 
adopting the Vedantic or Taraka 
Raja Yoga analysis of the micro- 


‘cosmic entity, there is no reason to 


suppose that the criteria of progress 
adopted by the physical evolutionist 
are other than expressions in terres- 


trial phenomena of spiritual nou- 
_mena. 


In that sense, we might 
hypothesize the “ value ” of mind, 
with the greatly extended horizon of 
natural law, as being explicable only 
in terms of monadic evolution. In 
brief, our consciousness of the rela- 
tivity of sense qualities and the con- 
tinuity of changes of form persuades 
us that we have yet to define the 
constituents of Reality, and, without 
a conviction of the existence of the 
Real, we are bereft of any true idea 


of Progress and of principles of judge- 


ment in relation to the progressive 
elements in human life. 
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“It is not necessary to assume that 
we-must banish teleological concepts 
from a scientific approach to a pro- 

„gressive schame of development. If 
-we share a philosophy which is pre- 
eminently “ the science of effects by 
their causes and of causes by their 
effects,’’ there is no inevitability 
about accepting a mechanical ex- 
planation as ultimate and com- 
prehensive, or necessity to imitate 
the Behaviourists in confining them- 
selves to a study of the movements 
of the body, free from mental influ- 
ences. The fundamental psycholog- 
-ical problem of the interaction of 
mind and matter can be solved only 
if we discard Descartes’ parallelism 
and the hypothesis that the brain 


meclecules marshal states of con- : 


sciousness or that consciousness 
produces molecular motion. We 
have to conceive of inner senses 
(atrophied during racial growth), 
as well as our more familiar outer 
senses, of a nature visible and in- 
visible, of the unceasing motion 
_ which is the life of matter in all its 
-forms, and of the existence of a 
‘spiritual and psychical involution 
proceeding congruously with past 
‚physical evolution. 
In what has gone before, it has 
_been possible only to hint at the 
philosophisal 
background of the concept of Prog- 
ress, and at the criteria which might 
enable us to evaluate our own prog- 
ressive or retrogressive develop- 
ment. 
are to be thought of as something 
‘more than successional in a biolog- 


‘ical or mechanical sense. 
-integral phases of a unified law to 
“which the time factor of past, present 


and metaphysical ' 


Obviously, cause and effect © 


They are 


and future, is contributed by our 


.own mental astigmatism. If we saw 
. clearly, we should observe that ‘the 


future determined the present no 
less than did the past, and that Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad’s view “that the 
purpose of evolution is to refine and 
deepen life’s consciousness of values” 
is true in the sense that this process 
of refinement ( with its concomitants 


of increased definition of inner 


- structure and growing independence 


of environment ) is but an expression 
of the compulsive factors towards 
the perfection of the Divine Plan 
which is the object of all evolution. 
Evolution, then, proceeds on triple 
lines--spiritual, psychical and phys- 
ical—and individual, no less than 
racial, progress (indeed, the marck 
of nature as a whole) is motivated 
by the need for the individual realiza- 
tion of innate divinity, and is to be 
measured by the ability of the rea. 


-ego to assimilate itself to that spir- 


itual ideation which is the firs- 
differentiation of the universal Sub- 
stance-Principle and thus to secure, 
by its own efforts, that immortality 
which else is only its conditional 
possession. 

At this point the question will b2 
asked: of what practical value is 
this analysis? It will not be put bv 
the “democratic man” of Plato’s’ 
Republic, who hears only the cor- 
flicting voices of his competing pas 
sions and desires, and is for ever 
changing his course through life et 
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their clamorous behest. Nor will 
any interest be shown in the ergu- 
ment by Plato’s “ tyrannical nan,” 
who becomes fanatical under the 
domination of a single impulse. 
Even the intellectual hedonist who 
(it has been said) believes tnat 
“moral virtue requires that we 
should satisfy Our desires. not 
unthinkingly and indiscriminaiely, 
but in the proper way, at the 
proper time, and to the proper 
degree, ” is unlikely to be influerced 
by appeals for a re-examinazion 
of his motives of conduct. Raher 
is it to be assumed that the reed 
of clarifying the idea of Prog-ess 
and its criteria w-ll be felt only by 
these akoustikot (after the marner 
af the School of Pythagoras) who 
znow that the powers of “ the Divine 
man” are the netural accompani- 
ments of existence at a higher level 
of evolution, and who, in their cwn 
persons, have experienced the catses 
of pain on the path of unfoldment 
and know them to be due to the 
human search for the permanent in 
z world of constant change, to selfish 
- hope of rewards and to the attempt 
et the forced development of psy- 
chical powers without regard to zhe 
tnity of all life. These will mot 
cuestion the practical value of 
purifying the mind and the emot-onal 
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nature of the poisons of false con- 
ceptions (attavada). They will be 
unmoved by contemplation of the 
worldly criteria of progress—power, 
wealth, freedom without responsibil- 
ity and acquisition without merit. 
Their gaze and endeavour will be in 
another direction. Realizing the 
truth of the aphorism that “ Human- 
ity is the child of cyclic destiny, ” 
they will measure their own progress 
(if they can be brought to think 
about it at all!) by the degree of 
attainment of mental and physical 
purity ; their unselfishness of purpose 
and compassion for all living things ; 
their faith in the law of Absolute 
Justice, whatever befalls them per- 
sonally ; their intuitional perception 
of spiritual values; and their just 
appreciation of their responsibilities 
as probationers in an objective and 
transitory world. It is from this 
basis that the professed student of 
philosophy will estimate his duty to 
humanity at large, and will know 
that it is not performed adequately. 
so long as there is any failure on his 
part to show another the same jus- 
tice, kindness, consideration or 
mercy which he desires for himself. 

Where does the world stand today, 
in the light of these principles? Let 
every man examine his own heart, 
and he will learn the answer. 


PHILIP HOWELL 
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Keats and the Demon King. By 
WERNER W. BEYER. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 18s. ) 

Thanks to the labour of Colvin, of 
the Buxton Formans and others, we of 
this generation know Keats more inti- 
mately than did those nearer to him in 
time. He is no longer Matthew Arnold’s 
poet, little more than “ enchantingly 
sensuous,” but an apostle of the 
“clear religion of heaven.” It is an 
outstanding miracle in the life of this 
wonderful boy that at twenty-four, or 
younger, he was a philosopher of tran- 
scendent quality, with a power in the 
midst of bitter personal suffering “to 
envisage circumstance all calm. ” 

We have accepted Keats as a spirit 
truly Greek, as a son of Shakespeare, 
as a lover of the marvellous in Spenser, 
‘Tasso, Ariosto: it has been reserved 
for Mr. Beyer to develop, on a hint 
thrown out by Colvin, the profound 
influence of German demonic roman- 


ticism. Keats read in translation not ` 


only de la Motte Fouqué’s Undine, but 
Wieland’s Oberon, and at an early 
impressionable age. It was the Oberon 
in its original which probably touched 
to life that eerie vein in Coleridge which 
gave us ‘‘ Christabel ?” and “The An- 
cient Mariner. ” 

Sotheby’s translation of Oberon, 
much admired at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and beyond, had been 


Hadrat Abu-Bakr: The First Caliph 
of Islam. By NAWAB SADR YAR JUNG 
BAHADUR MAuLVI MUHAMMAD HABI- 
BUR RAHMAN KHAN. SHERWANI; trans- 
lated by SYED MOINUL HAQ, M.A., PH.D. 


too much forgotten to be considered 
seriously as a source for the rich allu- 
sions in Keats’s poetry. Mr. Beyer, 
coming upon it in the course of a study 
of Coleridge, at once realised its import 
and set to work with the thoroughness 
of American scholarship to analyse the . 
translation, relating Wieland’s Oberon, 
his sylphs and fays, to Keatsian allu- 
sions, the most obvious of which had 
been before rather uncritically accept- 
ed as echoes from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. His full and lucid exposition 
is of major interest. Many a difficult 
line becomes clear by reference to 
Sotheby’s version of Oberon. 

Keats had read the Oberon by 1816; 
from then on it influenced his work 
and thought, at first lying on the sur- 
face—-where the allusions are easy to 
catch, once we are given the clue—and 
then sinking deeper. Sotheby’s transla- 
tion is in itself no more than a fairly 
competent, stiff, eighteenth-century 
rendering, but a poet’s mind can 
fashion, transmute; he will take, like 
Browning’s black-cap, “ an appropriate 
rag to plunder,” ignoring material 
which the limited mind of a critic might 
select for him. So it has come about 
that the lesser Wieland, subdued in a 
foreign dress, has been overlooked 
within the mighty shadow of Keats’s 
master, Shakespeare. 


DOROTHY HEWLETI 


{ Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar 
Lahore. Rs. 4/8) 

For hundreds of years, every Friday. 
from the mimber (pulpit ) in the mosque 
in all Islamic countries, Abu-Bakr, the ` 
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ärst Caliph of the Prophet. of Allah, 


aas been remembered with reverent, 


love by the faithful followers in these 
words: ‘ The best of human beings 
after the Prophets. ” And the account 
of his life and this estimate of his 
character, based on the verses of the 
Duran, the hadithes of the Prophet and 
statements of the ‘‘ Companions,” con- 
urm this conception of him. For his 
name “ Jed all the rest” in implicit 
and ever-abiding feith in the Propket 
{may peace be on him |) in fidelity to 
the truths the lat-er taught, and in 
strict and scrupulous practice of these 
es a Caliph no less tran as an individual. 

Before he accepted Islam—he was 
forty-nine years old then—Abu-Bakr 
was a Quraish trader highly respected 
fr his honesty and Aumanity. He was, 
therefore, ready to respond to the call 
when eventually it came, so that no 
sooner did his eyes tall on the Prophet 
toan he became his, heart and soul, 
Even when once he was ‘being beaten 
Ly a crowd of idolaters for his conver- 
son these were the words which he 
continued to utter, ‘Thou art sacred, 
C Master of dignity and greatness. ” 
Eence the testimory of the Prophet 
himself, a little while before he passed 
` away, ‘If I were to choose a bosom 
friend it would be ke. But this com- 
panionship and brotaérhood is in faith 
till God makes us assemble near Him, ” 

The book gives striking anecdotes 
about the Caliph. Cn his wife’s saving 
from the daily budget a little money 
wherewith to buy sweets he took the 
amount and returned it to the Treas- 
u`y and had his bat*4/-mal_(his main: 
tenance allowance, already meagre) 
curtailéd proportionately for the fu- 
iure; that so much could be. spared, 
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he held, showed clearly that they could 
do without it! Again, seated one day 
among his companions, the Prophet 
asked who among them had fasted that 
day, accompanied a dead bcdy to the 
graveyard, supplied food to a poor man 


and visited a sick person? abu alone 


answered in the affirmative, whereupon 
the Prophet exclaimed,“ A person 
who combines in himself these virtues 
will go to heaven.” 

Abu-Bakr’s Caliphate, which fasted 
for only a little over two y2ars, was 
marked by scrupulousness, humility, 
affection and efficiency in administra- 
tion. His high position made no ma- 


terial difference in his relations with’ 


his neighbours and others; even after 
his assumption of office he wculd milk 
the cows of girls in the street In his 
expeditions against the infidels he al- 
ways tried first to have a peaceful 
settlement, this failing, he would im- 
pose a jizya (tax), but if that also was 
not agreed to he would fight, Sut with 
clean hands and a clean heart, e. g., 
his instructions, among others, to his 
soldiers ‘not to mutilate aay one’s 
limbs, not to kill old men, women and 
children, not to injure the date-palm, 


“not to burn it with fire and nct to cut 


down the fruit-bearing trees.” And 
once the enemy was vanquished he 
received “a just and an excellent 
treatment.’ 


The book is a translation from the 
original of Sirat-us-Siddiq, which 
has already run into three sditions. 
The English version reads quite 
well, though the last two chapters 
could have been, if not omitted abridg- 
ed considerably with advantage, as 
there is much unnecessary repetition. 
But, on the whole, the picture of the 
First Caliph as it emerges is lifelike, 

clear-cut and attractive and reveals 
one of the greatest human beings of 
all ‘time, ; 


G. M. 
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The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
May. By H. and H. A. FRANKFORT, 
Joun A. Wirson, THORKILD JACOBSEN 
and Wiii1am A. Irwin. (University 
of Chicago Press; Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, London. 22s. 6d.) 

To trace man’s development from 
the remote past to the distant future 
we must follow the curve of progress 
as it rises in the mists of antiquity, 
stretching through history up to the 
present and moving inexorably for- 
ward. 

Already psychologists are discussing 
whether man’s brain can keep pace 
with the advances of scientific research. 
Has the machine mastered man? Is 
the atom borrb to be at once the apex 
of man’s inventive genius and his 
destroyer ? 

Such reasoning is, I submit, false. 
In spite of all that man has achieved, 
more, far more, is yet to come. Scientif- 
ically speaking, we are still in the 
bow-and-arrow stage and progress in 
past years hes not. been so great, cer- 
tainly not so. great that the brains of 
the present generation are strained to 
keep pace with it. 

We cannot examine the tendencies 
of man’s development, intellectual or 
physical, over periods of weeks and 
years. Hundreds or thousands of 
years must be studied if we are to reach 
any useful conclusions. 

In the work under consideration the 
authors, all experts in Oriental study, 
have concerned themselves with the 


Land and Motherland: Eighteen 
Talks on the Indian Question. By G.T. 
WRENCH. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 7s. 6d. ) 

The publishers claim that this is a 
book of unusual wisdom and originality. 
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search of man for truth, with his 
attempts to’solve the riddles of the 
universe and to explain their relation- 
ship to his own physical, intellectual 
and emotional life. 

Three great ancient cultures are dis- 
cussed, the Egyptian, the Mesopota- 
mian and tbe Hebrew, the discussion 
finishing with a reference to the Greek, 
the object being to illustrate the de- 
velopment of the early and preclassical 
mind as exemplified by each.. 

We are shown the influence of natural 
phenomena on the mind of the early 
Egyptian. The Mesopotamians believed 
that life was controlled by certain in- 
tangible powers who ruled the universe ; 
and the Hebrew culture created what 
the authors call the ‘‘ myth of the will 
of God. ” In brief, the common pattern 
of belief of early man was that the 
divine was immanent in nature, a 
nature bound up wita man’s life. 

Unfortunately, the authors have 
somewhat inclined to complication. 
Multiplicity of words and explanations 
tires the ordinary reader and, although 
addressed to a lay audience, I feel that 
in spite of its many excellent qualities 
and translations of ancient texts the 
work is a little too long and obscure to 
appeal generally, except to experts. 
The subject is a fascinating one and 
brilliantly conceived, but the approach 
might have been in a more simple 
manner in the interests of the general 
public. 

A. M. Low 


The supposed originality consists in the 
author’s discovery that India is a land 
of villages and that her regeneration 
can only come through a revival of her 
ancient forms of organization and 
The author points out 
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with a good deal of piquancy that the 
town-bred, half-educatéd Indian is 
really unrepresentative of the soul o= 
the people and that much of the polit- 
ical agitation that is going on is a mere 
aping of the West 

But the surprising thing is that the 
author, an observent English physician 
long resident in India, has failed tc 
take note of the powerful movzments 
in the country, aiming at a revival ot 
village industries end indigenous forms 
of organization. While he has read al” 
the Royal Commissions’ Repcrts or 
India he seems to be unaware o= books 
like Minoo Masani’s Our India or 
Bharatan Kumarappa’s Cagutalism, 
Socialism or Villagism, where his very 
thesis is propourded with a greater 
realism and a fuler understanding oi 
the Indian backg-ound. But ie has 
nothing but scoffing references to make 
to Indian leadership. The few English 
bureaucrats who perceived the real 
genius of India and sought to incor- 
porate her ancieat methods in the 
governance of the country are extolled 


Light from the A-ctent Past. By Jack 
FineGAN. (Princeton University Press, 
U.S. A.; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, London. 25s.) 

The chief value of this book is the 
service it performs in making available 
in simple languag2 a mass of archzo- 
logical material more usually confined 
to the attention of the specialist. 
America is the laad of many strange 
sects, The authcr of this book is 
described as a Berl _n-educated minister 
of the Disciples of Christ, presumably 
an organized relig‘ous sect flourishing 
in the State of Icwa. , He is serious, 
painstaking, thorough. Throughoat the 
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as genitses in understanding and great 
benefac-ors of the people. 


Unde-lying the whole thesis of the 


bock, which is presented in the form of 
a Gialogue between an elderly expert 
anc an inquiring young friend, both 
of them British, is the sense of the bur- 
den the Britisher still feels cf his civil- 
izing mission in India. Events since the 
book was conceived have ed to the 
final lifting of that burden, and the 
Brizisher, if he is really interested, can 
stay on to help India evolve her destiny 
in her own way, under her own leader- 
ship. Lack of appreciation of that 
leaderskip and failure to see end rejoice 
in the s:gns of a real resurgeace of the 
nat:on lzave an Indian reader cold, in 
spite of the real insight of many of the 
autnor’s observations. A book that 
might have been a useful guide to 
paternal British officers in the days of 
British paramountcy over tke land, it 
lacks th2 feeling-tone that would make 
it ascepzable to the inheritors of power 
in tais Motherland, 

S. E. GEORGE 


500 pages of his sumptuous ( by pres- 
ent-day British standards) book he 
builds up the impressive panorama of 
a pest imdissolubly associated with the 
“ Hebrew-Christian religion.” This is 
not. however, a work of oviginal re- 
search and comes in the categoty of 
those compilations of whick the late 
H. G. Wells’s Science of Life is an 
example. That is to say, itis a book 
any wricer with the appropriate schol- 
arstip night have written after some 
travel end a period in a first-class 
library. This is not saidin denigration, 


for -t is given to few to mate original ` 
‘con:ribttions to knowledge, to achieve 


eh 
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great syntheses, to make revaluations, 

When Victorian materialism first 
assailed the strongholds of the faith 
the historicity of the Old Testament 
became suspect. Later independent 
evidence—much of it, as this author 
shows, to be found in ancient monu- 
ments—has confirmed in broad outline 
the historicity of the great Jewish 
records, 

Every new discovery indicating the 
truth of ancient Old Testament records 
of events has been jumped at as con- 
firmation of the truth of revealed 
religion, whereas it is, of course, noth- 
ing of the sort. To know the last detail 
of the village where Christ was born, 
at the time of His birth, gets us no 


Masnavi. Book1. By MAULANA 
Rumi; edited by MUHAMMAD AMIN. 
(Madina Publications, Lahore. Rs. 2/-) 

There is probably no kind of litera- 
ture which suffers so badly from transla- 
tion as mystical poetry, which labours 
under the double disability of being 
both mysticism and poetry, both of 
which it is almost impossible to inter- 
pret or to convey through any medium 
save the language of the original 
writer. Doubtless to readers of Persian, 


the writings of Rumi are great poetry, 


though there is little in the English 
version to appeal very strongly to the 
poetry-lover as such. And, though 
there are flashes of mystical insight of 
a high order, these will appeal chiefly 
to readers who, being themselves mys- 
tics, can share the experience and 
insight which the poetry reveals. 

This, of course; is equally true of all 
mystical writing, which, by its very 
nature, is unintelligible to the average 
reader, and consequently can expect to 
command only a limited public. But 
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nearer to the solution of the mystery 
of His divine or human origins. And 
so with the rest of this carefully written 
and orderly survey of a vanished world. 
We learn much from these crowded and 
fascinating pages, but nothing of service 
in establishing the truth or otherwise 


. of revealed religion. 


This book, being somewhat in a class 
of its own, will, one may be sure, serve 
for a long term for the scholar who 
requires in convenient form access to 
“background ” material concerning 
the remote past as it touches, through 
the craft of the builder, the inscriptions 
and writings of artists and scribes, the 
long tale of man’s search for God. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


to that limited and select group of 
readers there is no doubt that these: 
books will be a welcome addition to the 
literature of mysticism. 

For there is little doubt that Rumi 
was a master-mystic. His solution, 
for instance, of the age-old problem of 
how to reconcile man’s free-will with 
belief in the compelling will of God, is 
the mystical, not the rational, solution 
“Tis he who loves not who is fetterec 
by compulsion.” So also is his stress 
on the necessity for the complete elim- 
ination of the self of the man whc 
aspires to know God—a stress which 
being more reminiscent of Buddhism 
than of Islam, reminds the reader o` 
the universal validity of the testimony 
of the mystics, irrespective of the 
particular historic faith from which 
they derive their inspiration. 

The book is attractively got up 
though marred by far too many print- 
er’s errors, which should be guarded 
against in subsequent volumes, 

MARGARET BARR 
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~ Down to Earth. “By JOHN STEWART 
COLLIs. ( Jonathan Zape, Ltd., Langon 
gs. 6d. ) 

The réaction aga nst the illiteracy of 
~wentieth-centuzy specialisation- and 
‘ arbanisation was accelerated by the 
“ar, which drove many so-called edu- 
cated people back. to the land. ‘his 
experience made many of them reelise- 
‘the inadequacy of e “ culture ” wich 
Ead given them < conversational.appre- 
ciation of Picasso y2t had neglected to' 
inform them hcw to plant a poteto 
‘The majority cf.such novitiates in 
Lusbandry eventually returned to the 
nore lucrative bu: barren ‘fields of 
Broadcasting Hcuse as soon as the war 
was over. But a sew remained, Eke 
Hr. Collis, to master a craft in che 
-country and find.a synthesis between 
urban and rural sul-ure. Like Thoreau 
before him, Mr. Collis can now see 
more of the Divine. Will through zhe 
Hind eye of a spud than many theclo- 
gians with their elkows on the pulpit 
„and their eye oa the Church Times. 
£nd he concludes that if you cannot 
s2e God in a dung-heap you are un- 
_ likely to see Hin at all. There is no 
Goubt that the philcsophical approach 
behind Mr. Colls’s observations is a 


The Vision of Indii. By SistRKUM4R- 
Mitra. (Culture Fublishers, College 
S:reet, Calcutta. Rs. 3/-) 
` In these six chapters, originally 
independent art:cles contributed’ to 
yarious Indian periodicals between 
I@3i,and 1946, the author, a disciple 
af Sri Aurobindo, has made an attempt 
"to study from the stand- -point | of, 
evolutionary history the progress of 
man towards his divine destiny as 
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desire fo find’a synthesis. And he 
succzeds in avoiding the ecstatic over- 
statement of ‘Shelley or the miore 
prosaic, but essentially sentimental, 
pantheism of Wordsworth. Mr. Collis 
has the courage to look into both the 
tube> and the tumor, into the ‘‘ mys-' 
‘tery of clouds” and the putrefaction 
of a Jead bird. 

His observations are sufficiently 
objective’ to interest a naturalist and 
are sufficiently related to produce a 
synthesis between the scientific ap- 
proach and subjective pantheism. 

I suggest that Down to Earth would 
provide an excellent antidote in schools 
to tha incipient and insidious material, 
ism :nculcated in the young by con- 
temporary text-books on Physics and 
‘Cherristry. The fact that this book can 
be rezommended for children is not to 


; say that it is not fit to be read by 


adults. It is to say that the style is 
lucid. 

Th2 question sheha such panthe- 
ism can provide sufficient religious 
discipline, except for a few individuals 
ofa contemplative frame of mind, is 4 
question which I recommend to Mr, 
Collis for his consideration. It is out- 
side the scope of this review. ` 


RONALD DUNCAN 
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enviseged in the Master’s vision of the 
future ” And what is this vision? _ 
_ It is the vision ofa dynamic divine Truth 
which s descending]into the earth to create 
a new Truth Consciousness by it to divinise 
life...a vision of the Supermind, which is 
a link tetween sachchidananda and the lower 
hemisphere of creation. 


In other words, it is a vision of the. 
integral oneness of life—of harmony, 
between life and spirit—which has 
underlain the agelong history of India 
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since, perhaps, the pre-Vedic Age.” Its 
steady unfoldmerit has been witnessed 
through the Typal Age, the Conven- 
tional Age and the Individualistic Age, 
corresponding to the Ramayana-Maha- 
bharata-Gita epoch of Ancient India, 
the Manu-codified religious and social 
institutional era of Medieval India and 
the Modern India of Science-prompted 
Rationalism, respectively, and now a 
change in man’s nature and conscious- 
ness is “the next inevitable stage in 
the evolutionary process of Nature—a 
higher than mental life is in promise 
for Man.” Humanity is ready for the 
change from individualism and object- 
ivism to’ subjectivism and intui- 
tionalism. 

_ In the course of efflorescence, even 
though for some time the vividness of 
the vision of Oneness has grown less, 
the varied cultural expressions during 
the different periods have been 
perpetual pointers to the persistence of 
the One Reality seeking and.striving 
“to manifest in man the delight, 
harmony and perfection of its own 
transcendence.” . For, says the author, 
“ The real player in the world-drama 
is the divine Shakti herself: she 


` Sun-Blossoms. By NIRODBARAN, 
(Sri Aurobindo Circle, Nair Hospital 
Compound, Bombay Central Station. 
Rs. 4/8) 

Not’ one of the 208 poems in this 
collection falls short of their general 
level in iridescent lyric loveliness or in 
exalted mood. The writer, an aspirant 
in Sri Aurobindo’s entourage, breathes 


a rare air. He nears the Mystery by 


the Path cf Beauty, and he conveys to 
the reader something of the intense 
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aloné is the play, the player‘and the 
playground.” ` And, in this play, the 
way of violence too has had its place 
and purpose because “‘the debt of 
Rudra,” as he pithi! puts it, “must 
be paid.” - ' 

In ‘fact, such is the aim, of kamao 
history, namely, to discover Nature’s 
evolutionary purpose, a perfect order 
of collective spiritual living, and sc 
Shri Sisirkumar- holds that a historiar 
should be a seer. Accordingly, he has 
traced in his book the march of man 
but only “ from the stand-point of his 
social development.,” It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that before long he wil. 
trace this “march” for us also ir 
terms of cultural movements, of whick 
he has -given'us such tantalizingly 
luminous glimpses in his chapter, “ The 
Vision of, Ajanta.” The Vision of 
India is at once a panorama and a 
philosophy of the history of India. It 
is-a ‘“poem,” on the diapason. of thè 
Divine, as heard in the orchestra cf 
human evolution and achievement, for ` 
the author’s style is vibrant with hs 
own ‘flaming fervid faith in the vision 
caught by-his illustrious master. 

i G.X. 


yearning towards the. Divine- thet 
every mystic feels but few express 
more poignantly than he does here. - 

These poems are for reading one Ey 
one, letting each yield its separate 
sweetness to the tongue. Read straigkt 
ahead, for all their wealth of imagery, 
they weary not with their monotony of 
theme. The essence of beauty has been 


“thrice distilled and the resulting con- 


centrate is best appreciated in the 
single crystal drop. 


E. M. H. 


Bo, 
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The Arrow and thz Sword. By Huc# 
Eoss WILLIAMSON. With a preface by 
tae Rey. V. A. DEMANT, D.Litt., Canon 
of St. Paul’s. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. ros. 6d.) 

Mr. Ross Williamson describes his 
book as “an essay in detection ” con- 
cerning the deaths of William Rufus, 
King of England, and Thomasa Becket, 
Arckbishop .of Carterbury. History 
relates that Rufus was killed accident- 
aly by an arrow, and that the Arch- 
b.shop was murdered because of a 
conflict between Ckurch and State; 
the author thinks that each death was 
the ritual killing of the Divine King in 
the witch-cult. He is well. aware, 
however, that the ev-dence he marshals 
‘is slight, indirect and largely conjact- 
ural, and he admits that he has “not 
sc'much tried to prove a case as to 
select and co-ordinate certain evidence 
waich may suggest that there is a case to 
be proved.” Most readers will feel 
that no stronger claim could be made 
` ard they may also fe2l that the detect- 
ive issue is a small matter compared 
with the theme which occupies the 
main part of the book—the deep 
penetration of the Christian world by 
pagan and Cathar heresies up to the 
twelfth century and beyond. 

This aspect of the evolution of 
Christianity is not as a rule promirent 
in histories of the Church, and Mr. 
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Hugh: Ross Williamson treats the 
interaction of Papal orthodoxy and 
various heresies with theological subt- 
lety. He also brings in a factor seldom 


mentioned in this connect.on, by ' 


maintaining that Plato’s “heavenly 
love,” for which he prefers the term 
“ Uranianism ” to the“ modern nninhib- 
ited ‘homosexuality,’ ” is not only a 
distinguishing mark of the great ages 
of European culture but also provides 
the background against which ‘the 
whole matter of dualism, gnosticism, 
heresy and witchcraft must be placed 
if it is to be seen in proper prespective.” 
Moreover, when, as in the thirteenth 
century, mobs attacked the “‘ heretics,” 
they were protesting against “ a prev- 
alent and prolonged fashion ” assumed; 
correctly or not, to be sodomy, and the 
Inquisition was not a move -owards 
fanatical persecution but was *‘ estab- 
lished to safeguard individuals from 
reckless accusations and mob-violence.” 
Further, “the Church was mora aware 
than the State of the necessity of 
Uranianism—which, in fact, uaderlay 
her own monasticism,” 


These quotations illustrate the high- 


ly unusual and provocative character 
of this study in religious history. ‘The 
author, who is an Anglican parish 
priest, holds that there is nothing 
heretical in the conclusions he has 
reached. i 

A. GOWANS WHYTE 


. CORRESPONDENCE 


“ THE LIMITATIONS OF NON-VIOLENCE ” 


I am thankful to Mr. N. A. Nikam 
for taking the trouble to write the long 
reply published in the October ARYAN 
PATE to my article in the August issue 
on “The Limitations of Non-Violence.” 
He finds some serious philosophical 
limitations in it, a finding which seems 
to me to be based either on a misunder- 
standing of the purport of the article, 
or on a very unphilosophical view of 
the whole question. I shall briefly 
reply to the points raised :— 

(1) He scems to think that I prefer 
violence to non-violence, and that the 
ideal which I set before the noblest of 
men, the natural leaders of mankind, 
is a poor ideal. There is no basis 
anywhere in my article for such an 
inference. He cannot rightly accuse 
me of not knowing how to choose my 
destiny well, or charge that I have no 
philosophy because my philosophy 
differs from his. But my whole article 
is a challenge to those who think that 
the so-called higher philosophy of non- 
violence can work in all cases, or that 
it is the panacea for all social evils. 

(2) Ihave nowhere said that any 
religion is based on violence. When I 
say that ‘‘ Hinduism is not a religion 
of non-violence, ” I simply mean that 
under certain circumstancés it permits 
violence. I fail to understand his argu- 
ment that “ the Gandhian philosophy 
has provided Hinduism...with a new 
philosophical basis and transformed 
Hinduism into Hinduism after all.” 
Does he mean to suggest that Gandhiji 
Ty 
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has improved upon the ancient religion 
of Hinduism, because he has provided 
it with a new philosophical basis? If 
he means that, he is entitled to hold 
his view ; but then he must have a very 
poor notion of that great religion. 

(3) I said in my article: “ Non- 
violence is a religious ideal for the in- 
dividual : it is not a social or political 
weapon.” There is not a,single argu- 
ment adduced by the writer to show 
that it is a political weapon in those 
circumstances to which I refer in the 
article. So far as the private religion 
of the individual is concerned, each is 
quite free to choose non-violence as his 
ideal. But it would be quite wrong for 
him to think that another person, with 
an eye to social duty and social stabil- 
ity, should choose likewise ; or that his 
choice, if different, would be inconsist- 
ent with the highest form of religion. 
It is a poor religion which does not 
provide for social stability, which is the 
only proper medium for the cultivation 
of the higher qualities of the individual. 
If this stability requires violence, 
violence ought to be permissible. 

(4) Ihave said, “ Violence can be 
a duty.” The writer puts the ques- 
tion, ‘‘...to whom is it a duty?” It 
is a simple question to answer: It is 
a social duty. He has imputed to me 
the view that “ to repay violence with 
violence is a duty.” There is not a 
line in my article which can bear this 
interpretation. He goes on to assert, 


“If ‘ violence can be a duty,’ it must — - 


°. 
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te a ‘ duty’ to start violence as well.” 
Nothing can be farther from the truth, 
I have said this nowhere. I am’ not 
bound to subscribe <o his absolut:st i in- 
terpretation that “ what is a duty is a 
kaw universal, and so violence is a law 
universal, $. e., whet ought to be.” 
our duties are relative. My daty is 
not everybody’s daty, nor is-a duty 
such without regerd to the circum- 
stances of each case. It is the warriar’s 
duty to fight for his country in order 
to defend it. It is the Government’ S, 
Juty to protect the private citizer, even. 
if it has to emplay violence in order 
to achieve ‘this, But the write: is so 
imbued with his ethical prepossessions 
that he makes the statement, ‘ There is 
in the maxim ‘ Violence can be a duty,’ 
the crude ethics which defines justice 
as ‘doing good to friends and evil to 
‘enemies.’”’ It passes my understand- 
ing how he got at this crude ded-ction. 


(5) He has provided “a Socratic 
justification for Gandhiji’s - protest 
against-the employment of violence 
against the Hurs of Sind, ” but he has 
ignored my criticism of the efficacy of 
Gandhiji’s satyagraha . as“ employed 
against the Hurs. If we logically inter- 
pret Gandhiji, even a hancful of 
goondas, well equipped with arms, 
would have at, their mercy a whole 
army of Gandhiji’s disciples ready with 
non-violent protests. .If the poondas 
do not dare play:these unsocial pranks, 
it is because they are. afraid of the 
non-satyagrahi elements in that army 
and. the violent, reaction of the forces 
of-law. 

(6) It is true that society :3 made 
up of .individuals,-and that the good 
life for individua.s is the only proper 
goal for society. But, for that very 
reason, ‘the. individual needs to rec- 
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oguise his social duties. An irdividual 
can tightly defend himself agaigst 
_ violence by employing violence in 
‘return. But, if he is-so- minded, he 
tay forgo violence in self-defsnce and 
bear the consequences. We can have 


All; nothing but praise for him for his com- 


plete self-abnegation. It is, however, 
a differer.t matter when social stability 
isat stake. We shall then expect him 
to do his social duty, even if that 
involves the unpleasant task of doing 
violence. He has no right to mortgage 
away the interests of the social unit to 
which he belongs, as long as he is, an 
organic part of it and enjoys ss protec- 
lion. It is only when he has so risen 
in the scale of self-realisatioa that he 
does not regard himself as & member 
of any social unit, that he xnows.no 
friends end no enemies, that his home 
is the four directions and his life above 
the life of duty—it is then that he can 
He is the man 
of destiny and the master of his fate, 
who has broken all the bonds of empir- 
ical existence. We cannot jidge him. 


But till then he cannot get way from 


his social duties, however unpleasant. 
It is a plain question to the Gandhian 
social pailosophy, whether we can have 


a society based on no force whatsoever, 


whether that of the police or of the 
military. If we can have, then the 
utopia of all men’s dreams is here and 
now, and there is no need to preach 
non-viclence. - 


(7) The writer says, ‘‘ Because the 
soul is immortal, it does not’ follow 
that kiling must be a joy end a’ duty 
...and is an additional proof of the 
immortality of the’soul.’’ It is strange 
that a philosophically trained mind 
should make this inference, or suppose 
it justijed by anything in my article. 


t 
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(8) The writer considers a born 
Kshatriya as somethirg like a goonda 
and not a hero. But he admits that 
Arjuna became a true Kshatrtya 
through Sri Krishna’s philosophy. 
“Inspired and teught by Krishna’s 
Philosophy of Action, Arjuna, it is 
true, fought ; but without the fever of 
battle.” Does he not give up his 
whole Gandhian philosophy here, 
according to which violence is never 
warranted ? The writer is simply echo- 
ing my thought in other words, that a 
true Kshatriya has a duty to fight when 
such action is demanded of him, and 


that this action is not inconsistent with ' 


the great teaching given by Sri Krishna 
in the Gita. 

(9) Ifthe indeperdence which we 
have won is swaraj and not goonda raj, 
then why is Gandhiji disappointed at 
what is happening today? The so- 
called satyagraha never was, and never 
is, in evidence anywhere in India. It 
is the international situation that has 
got us this freedom, more or less as a 
gift. Whatis happening today is an 
ironic commentary on what Mr. Nikam 
wrote, on August 15th, that India had 
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Prof. N. A. Nikam in his contribu- 
ticn to the correspondence columns of 
THE ARYAN PATH for October 1947 has 
missed the very spirit of Shri Malkani’s 
article on this subject in the August 
number. Shri Malkani has nowhere 
said that Hinduism oz any other relig- 
ion is based on violence. 
state that itis a duty to start violence. 
All that Shri Malkani proves is that 
non-violence cannot always succeed 
and that it cannot be practised by 
everybody, Even Mahatma Gandhi 


Nor does he . 


¢ 
set an example to other dependent 
nations or to the Great Powers in their 
relations amongst themselves. 

(10) To Gandhiji non-violence may 
be a Law of Nature. But we have yet 
to see this law in real operation in the 
literal and rigid form preached by 
Gandhiji. The so-called “ ‘Copernican 
revolution’ in our knowledge of human 
nature and history” is nowhere in 
evidence. It has simply not taken 
place. If the revolution does take place 
in our hearts and in the heart of man- 
kind as such, then indeed there will be 
no need of violence; for the beast ir. 
man will have submitted to the reasor. 
in man. What we are actually witness- 
ing is too horrible to contemplate, anc 
that in a country which is supposed tc. 
be the home of the revolution in ques- 
tion. We have need to pause anc 
think. The game of non-violence may 
be over-played. It is a narrow anc 
one-sided creed. No creed can fit al 
facts and all situations. We must re- 
turn to that catholic religion whick 
can give us a balanced view of ou: 
duties. 

ae G. R. MALKANI 


has admitted that violence cannot b2 
eliminated from life and that it has 
some moral place in human action. 

I do believe that where there is only a 
choice between cowardice and violence, I 
would advise violence. I would rather hare 
India resort to arms m order to defend her 
honour than that she should in a coward_y 
manner become or remain a helpless victim 
to her own dishonour. 

Our Government is actually follow- 
ing this precept of Mahatmaji ‘ia 
retaining police and army and buildinz 
a better and bolder Bharat. 


e 
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All confusior rises from lack of 
‘discrimination between the following 
forces :— 

(x) Force used to violate the -ights 
of others is aggressicn. This is immoral. 

(2) Force used to exact what justly 
belongs to others is coercion. This also 
is immoral. 

(3) Force used for self-defence is 
moral and is calied resistance. 

It would be but kuman to get angry 
and to fight if, before your very eyes, 
your sister was raped or your mother 
was murdered. ‘Even a Buddha will 
get angry if slapped in the face often 
enough,” runs a Chinese proverb. Even 

- Christ has not said what one should 
do next if the other cheek is smitten. 
Our Guru Gobindsing throws light cn 
the problem in these immortal words: 
“« There is a time to kill and there is a 
time to save life; Co that which duty 
dictates, looking to: place and circum- 
stances.” You canrot preach Ahimsa 
on the battlefield, in the thick o2 the 
fight, to Ravana or to a gocnda. 
Ahimsa has its plece in home and 
hospital and ever. there a slap an | che 
Surgeon’s knife at tae proper moment 
are necessary. 

Professor Nikam’s second argument 
is that Ahimsa ‘s <¢ Law of Nature. 
Then why did the peace-loving Teany- 
son cry out’: “ Nature red in toota 

` and claw ” ? A Law of Nature cannot 
be set.aside or cestroyed by porular 

-vote. We find everywhere that Life 
lives and thrives on Death. The shark 
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lives by the death of fish as the lion 
lives by preying on animals. Even 
some flowers exist by the extinction of 
insects. One cannot be blinc to these 
facts. Mahatmaji wrote in Horijan on 
the preservation of fish for human 
consumpfion in order to combat this 
present famine. If we.eat flesh to 
sustain: lie there is no harm and no 
violence. Immorality comes in only 
when ‘we live to eat and enjoy fish, 
flesh and fowl. Eskimos whc abjured. 
meat would starve. 

Professor Nikam’s third argument, 
from the Gia, that “ even a lite of this 
dharma seves us from great danger ” is 
best answered by Srivastaya in ‘his 
article on “The Gita and Var,” in 
The Modern Review for January 1946, 
where he cuotes : ‘‘ He who do: th work 
in' keeping with his own nature in- 
curreth ne sin.” He points cut that 
the Gita does not place the sane ideal 
before ev2rybody and that aon-vio- 
lence canrot be practised in its purity 
by all. Næ is the Gita a war-monger’s 
gospel, ‘preaching war for tke sheer 
love of it. The Gita shows us how to 
adjust ourselves to outward si uations 
by which ve are inescapably canfront- 
ed. Mahatma Gandhi is pusking the 
Gita to its logical conclusion, “to take 
the last step first ”—and this fallacy 
is commitzed by our brother Nikam 
also. 

H. L. BuUTANI 
Indian Insitute of Philosophy, 
Amalner. 
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The tremendous “eld for social better- 
ment in India needs no brief. As the 
Bombay Premier, the Hon. Shri B. G. 
Kher, mentioned in inaugurating the 
first All-India Conference of Social 
Work, at Bombay on November 6th, 
“we have, in addition to several age-old 
problems in common with other coun- 
tries, those due to recent social changes, 
the Western impact and our great prob- 
lem of refugee rehabilitation. The 
idea of social work as a distinct field, 
clearly divided from political and eco- 
nomic reform was, he said, inappro- 
priate to the new concept of the State 
in which we wanted to live. The State 
was doing preventive social work of the 
highest magnituce in trying to abolish 
poverty, ignorance, drink, dirt and 
disease, though the instilling of the 
spirit of service in the minds of all 
connected with the Government ‘was 
necessary. 

Society exists in the co-operation of individ- 
uals....We must substitute jor the attain- 
ment of individual welfare the ideal and the 
standard of social welfare....We have to 
cultivate a new outlook by which whatever 
we do in practice of our career, profession or 
business is in disckarge of our social respon- 
sibilities. 7 

Some great thinkers, Shri Kher re- 
marked, held that political reforms 
could not effect much general better- 
ment unless large numbers of individ- 
uals undertook a -adical and permanent 
transformation of their personality. 
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" ends of verse - 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS 


Shri Jamshed Nusserwanjee of Kare- 
chi, who presided at the Conference, 
stressed the necessity for total State 
planning and co-ordination if the 
country was to remain in peace ard 
prosperity. ‘ Liberty” could only te 
maintained by’ “equality and frater- 
nity.” The wealthy must be made -0 
realise that parting with a portion of 
their wealth in taxes or duties to finance 
this “ total social work ” was the safest. 
way to safeguard the remaining portion 
of their capital. Social democracy, 
proclaimed the other day by Pancit 
Nehru at Allahabad as the ideal of tkis 
State was also the ideal of Pakistan. 
If this ideal could be fulfilled by wil- 
ing co-operation, it would avoid chaos 
and struggle and safeguard capital 


°° ‘ciently and more for the comfort- 


abie needs of those who had it. If tae 
fulfilment of the ideal had to be forced, 
he warned, “it will not lead to Soc:al 
Democracy but to Communism.” The 
great need today, he said, was tae 
creative spiritual force that world 
result from many men and wom2n 
dedicating themselves to a life of service, 
regardless of castes or creeds. 


Two of the speakers at this openiag 
session of the All-India Conference of 
Social Work referred to the belief in 
Karma as having reconciled people to 
suffering, particularly, perhaps, to that 
of others. The Hon. Mr. M. C. Chagla, 
in his Welcome Address, said that belief 
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in Karma and Kismet had had the un- 
fortunate effect o? making Hindus and 
Muslims tolerate the country’s many 


sozial evils instead ot recognising them ' 


as man-made and capable of being dons 
vay with by man. Dr. Jal F. Bulsara, 
Honorary General Secretary of the 
Cenference, called Karma a ‘‘ nebulous 
theory.” The widely prevalent mis- 
ucderstanding of Kerma is no dcubt 
responsible for much of this acquies- 
cence in the disgraceful conditions 
urder which millions in India eke out 

airexistence. A right understanding 
cf the doctrine would make it clear 
that, if today’s sufferings are the Karma 
af yesterday’s sins of commission and 
omission, tomorrow vill be in terms of 
cur present fulfilmen= of duty, includ- 
ing that to those w2aker and poorer 
than ourselves. 


The Second All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference under the auspices of the P.E.N. 
All-India Centre was held at Een- 
ares University from October 31st to 
Nevember 4th, inclusive, A different 
Fresident was elected for each day’s 
sesion. The Presideat of the P.E.N. 
Al-India Centre, Her Excellency Sari- 
mati Sarojini Naidu, presided the first 
day and gave the inaugural address. 


[ir R. B. Saksene, Frime Minister of 


Bundi State, presided on the third day, 
Pandit Iqbal Nara.n Gurtu, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, on the 
focrth, and Sophia Wadia on the second 
and the fifth. 


Besides Indian writ2rs from different - 


parts of the country and many language 
areas, numerous Foreign Delegates 
‘attended and several gave significant 
messages. These incladed the Italian 
Corsul-General at Bombay, Dr. Mazio 
Ors.ni Ratto, who sad that the true 
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rulers in his land of poetry and culture 
had been the great artists and men 
of letters; Monsieur Claude Journot, 
French Cultural Attaché, who stressed 
the long interest of France in Indian 
culture; and Mr, P. Manford-Hansen, 
Denmark’s representative, who said 
“We have in common the belief in 
freédom, humanity and love. ” 

The adjuration of “ Ithuriel ” in his 
“Looking Around” columns in The — 
Free Press Journal of 3rd November 
to the writers in conference at Benares 
to spread the doctrine of love and 
tolerance, augmenting the efforts of 
Gandhiji among “the Indian people, 
who live on the borders of literary con- 
sciousness, ” was fulfilled at Benares. ` 

In the icaugural address, as befitted 
a gathering under the auspices of the 
P. E. N., which has the promotion of 
friendliness among writers as its pri- 
mary object, fraternity was the key- 
note struck—a key-note sustained in 
feeling and expression throughout the 
Conference. Shrimati Sarojini Devi 
pleaded fo? the shedding of narrow 
complexes, including an exclusive na- 
tionalism. ‘ The writer,” she declared, 
“should b2 an eternal reconciler, ” 
and: “ Literature should be dedicated 
to life. ” ` 

In the address on “The P.E.N., 
What It Is and Its Work in India, ” 
in which Sophia Wadia brought out’ 
the broad, non-political basis of the 
P.E.N., she drew attention to the 
resolution passed at the recent Zurich 
session of -he International P. E.N. 
Congress coafirming P. E. N. Members’ 
obligation t3 work to dispel race, class 
and national hatreds and champion 
the ideal of one humanity living in 
peace in one world. 


ENDS AND SaYINGS By 
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Amsug ‘outstanding addresses wee 
Dr. C Kunhan Raja’s on “The åt- 
titu 22 of Classical and Modern Writers 
to the Euadamenicl Values of Life, ” 
Dr Mulk Ra: Anand’s on “ The Rôle 
of Sxglish in Independent India, ” 
those by Mr. K G. Saiyidain on “ Free- 
doi 2° Expression ” and by K. Sri- 
nivas.r on “ fournalisra and Litera- 
ture,” the papers in a symposium on 
“Mie Cultural Unity of India,” and 
the progress reports on the leading 
Indian literatures. 

Wr. Anand’s address evoked lively 
reactions and discussion but the very 
fact that writers from ali parts of India 
can exchange views intelligibly only 
chrough the common medium of English 
bears its own witness io the folly of 
ptecipitate attempts to weaken one of 
the most effective binding forces among 
ourselves and between India and other 
courtries at a time when these are 
needed as never belore. 

Shri Satyidain’s pap2r, extracts from 
which were read, in his absence, while 
demanding freedom of the artist as 
indispensable to zenuine democracy, 
no less than to the perfection of his 
ari, emphasised the artistic and social 
conscience of the individual as the final 
arciter of what is to be written. 

Speaking’on the threat of reportage 
to creative writing Shri K. Srinivasan 
pointed out that much of the world’s 
treasure of creative literature—the lay, 
the ballad, the narrative and the epic 
—had ‘started as reporting, but with 
frear scope to the teller’s fancy.” If, 
with the rise of contemporary reporting 
ail those exquisite forms of poetry had 
been choked, not a little of the work 
of special correspondents had attained 
authentic rank as creative writing— 
no!, be it noted, creative of “ facts,” 
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asin propaganda, which quickly showed 
iiA up. Journalism and hiteratare, 
he concluded, were really one. x 

Their chief purpose 17 to universahse, the 
particular—to add to the individual con- 
sciousness, to augment knowledge, to spread 
information, to share emotions and to quick- 
en sympathy Literature does it acroys Be; 
Journalism does ıt across space Journalism 
has taken on its own giant shoulaers the 
burden so long cared by creative wutis 
on the reporting side 4 

While the attendance at the Benares 
Conference reflected to some extent 
the general malaise, the fact that the 
Conference plans were nge ja.d aside 
under the prevailing stpess of circum- 
stance but were quietly carried to a 
modèst success males its own 1eassur- 
ing contribution tc the present situa- 
tion. / 


‘Faith in co-operation as “the only 
true and just economic basis of soci- 
ety” was reaffirmed in a Resolution 
unanimously passed at the meecing held 
by Bombay co-operators on November 
Ist to celebrate All-India Co-operators’ 
Day. iS : 

Co-operation, offering a, peaceful 
meeting-ground for capitalism and go- 
cialism, promises through co-ordinated 
production and equitable distribution 
to raise the general econcmic level in 
an orderly, progressive manner And 
the great principles of co-operation, as 
Shri G. P. Murdeswar declared in his 
opening speech, hold immense possibil- 
ities for [moral as well as matcria] 
improvement, 

Shrimati Pupul Jayakar, in moving 
the-Resolution, dwelt on the import- 
ance of co-operation with its tolerance 
and universality in cementing, in these 
days of fissiparous forces, the bouds of 
faith and universal brotherhood, 
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Ce-epe ater, es Sir Janardan Mada 
oainted cut in bis fs e,idential Acd ess 
hac teliny vary survived the de- 
pression us the ’30's but was siiil far 
rom lo foal. Tt aimed at tho resep- 
mg of ive ecowm:e system in iss en- 
tireiy fet Pato act shown in H&g 
has heer a. work for ever 
torty +208) he vial ty which it nad 
Jisewh.ic, . 

This is surpr sing srice co-operation 
is ihe very basis ol India's tradilior- 
zl vlkge economy. Perhaps official 
ratconige Trew 'rec tue Co-operative 
Tlovarient suszect it subject Inda. 
low, hetever, if soonld enable us to 
co fotwerdin ices Incia by leaps ¿nd 
lounds, as the pecpic are more end 
yore cducated 1a its advantages. Bat 
taai edacstion dzpeads largely on he 
Yonorary’ workers to whom the Move- 
ment oves much of what 1t has achizv- 
ed The derts of younger honorary 
vorker ,-cferre ito oy Shri Murdeswar, 
‘, not 2» sopefri sign, either for ~he 
o-uperotive Novenest or for our 
mounury. The slogan “No salyat cn 
without ‘o-oper ition,’ piven in Dewan 
Tahadur H. L. Jap’s message fo. he 
„ezasion, is pro'cun Hy ‘rue, 

Sir Jmardan Madau recalled the 
earning, ol the Royal Commission on 
Agricul: ne’ “af :o-operation fails, 
twere wi'l fail che nesi hope of taral 
Tadia We woalc go farther and 
varaph,ise this as “Ji the spirit oi 
cooper ion fa"s, here will, fail tte 
last hop: of the world. ” z 


(wher n 
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Tas record of democracy elsewhere 
has .ts pecticula~ ap] os:teness for India, 
s-ruggling with Lhe raning of its own 
Constitution, at the Fon. Mr. Justice 
w. C. Chagla po'nted out in presid.rg 


t 
over the lectus oa “Successes and 


TIE ARYAN JATo 


baid 


E Groanh e 


Vatares of awmian Democracy,” 
whica Li. John Haynes Holmes ot New 
Yor!., an interview wich whom appears 
elsewhere i these pages, gave ai ihe 
Bowbay University on Novernber 4th 
Dr. .lolines brought ont ihai dhe E S.A., 
afte the first post-Revoluiion governe + 
ment hac failen to peses, yeralysed by 

the veio power, had scived the psoblem 

of poiti-al demociacy, sstablishing a 
frec anc ilmost classless society o fre» 
mcr. A large measure ot unit, had 
beer achiaved, leaving ont of account 

the 14,0¢0,000 Negroes, the denial of 
their adrzission on equal terms to a { 
{ree socie y constituted a standing blot 
upon American democracy. 


Sa aig ana sa Ls 


But if political hberty had becu 
achoved, if the piubleia of production 
had also been brifnantly solved, the 
economi: problem, the problem of dis- 
tribi ior had not been, Dr. \lolmes 
held thai -t could not be solved as long 
as Ameriza ictuined the capita.tstic 
system. Socialism, 1 co-onerative 
systen, ws the only solution, he declar- 
ed. Scandanavian counties had poved 
it possible co reconcile Socialism and 
individuai liberty, through public 
ownership, control and direction ona 
large scale, velusatary co-oper ‘ive 
societies of consumers and producers, 
and rhe recognition ana-priie.tion of 
smali busmess enterprises. 

But, he emphasised, Socialism wa 
the opposite of Communism. which, 
while giving economic cqvahty deujed 
freedom, considereu in Russir cs a 
“bourgeois v.rtuc,’’ a lesson which 
man; a freedom-loving young Irdian 
enthusiast for Communism needs to 
take to hez't. Americans, Jh. l Io!mes 
said, hate] totalitarianism, whether of 
the Right or of the Leh. Verce-ucy 
everywhere, he declared, was . pagainst 


r 


avycianisan. Totalitarianism war 
wr ‘he march, while democracy was 
shufling Tt aad to compete with 
tort tajanisw. in mating the people 
heppy asd contented. Democracy had 
c+ A 2 von iming formation aud 
to prove it consid estabiish a juster 


raay, 


Vonn] reform is a pressing need in 
31 a and Ganch ji d:d well to reter to 
ict his peaycr gathering on October 
abt wren he wozed that jails should 

, com as hospmels, 

{ue theory that crime is a sign of a 
d.sessed mind is not new. Butler 
adunied it in his utopia, Erewhon, 
whore sufferers from morel ailments 
cecelve sympaiuy and remedia: ireal- 
went while bodily ailments ar: dealt 
wath as sternly as we deal with crime, 
lhere is a danger of weakeriag the 
sesse of individual responsibility in the 
tundamentally mistaken theory that 
meu do w.ong because they cannot 
helo uj but society itself stands m ihe 
locx beside each prisoner to whose 
dow niell econom'c aad social conditions 
nave contributec. Gandhiji said ; 

-0^ one committed crime for the fun of it. 
Iv wis a sgn of a diseased mind The causes 
ofa particnlac disease should be investigated 
Lud .ermoved. They need not have palatial 

nuldsngs when their Jels become hospitals 

o cowl y could atford tnat, much less could 
a poor country like India, But the outlook 
of the jai tail shoald x: that of physicians 
sac hospital, 

There is uo doubt that a humane 
and sympitheii> attitude on the part 
ei jail oficials-would go far towards 
meling imprisoament reformatory_ra- 
ibet ihar punitive, Vindictivencss can 
olay no v evin a humane penology. 


Awong the mai constructive ireset 


in the Presidentio! Addiess wie! 
Mr. K. G. Saividaia, Educatiouns 


Adviser to the Bombay Governme:.. 
delivered a! ihe Educational Cont. 
cace, Poona, on November gth ncs 
were more important than thes œ 
adult education and communal h.. 
mony. In China, he pointed 
“adult education ”? was called “soui 
education, appropriately, because i. 
was adult education,’ genercvs.y cu 
ceived, imaginatively planned iar 
vigorously executed, “which hac t. 
play the central part in pro.idiny 
full, significant and happy life for ib 
masses to whow the world of the imu 3 
yas a closed book and syaose lives . 
day were “ drab and barren, dorninate? 
by poverty, ignorance, disease an’ 
cultural apathy. ” 

Mr. Saiyidain characterised ` 
schemes sponsored in the past fer adr 
education as ‘‘meanly inad quate ' 
The belief, conscious or umcensciot.s, 
that “anything is good exougn for t< 
incsses’ had to be fougi.t agenci 


reed 


For, nothing, lasally oolhairg, is More 1a 
perative and mors cssenital thas giving toe 
ordinary people the vision of the ‘ good hi. * 
and paving the way for their admittar ue 
toit 


The immediate pressiag problemi s 
communal harmony is one with wrieh 
adult education no less chan ibe eda 
cation of the young is bound vp. 

For, what will ıt avail us -o have the rost 
adequate and efficient educational sysiom 
(or sccial or economic syste forthat miter: 
if the minds and emotions of people tere un 
so dangerously uncducated that they wold 


throw away all moral values and restror- ‘+ 
in an emergent situation ? 


Educators were the natura? cu: o- 


dians of moral values and as such m ~ 
condemn equally all excesses ang i- 


poy z 
i 

, fe ty Fars ctv 
ee es ie Stop mae a R 
We pap s nwe gia” 

pensi - ta 
-5 i wa iu 2 1c women of 
f w ef yhe gam ds koag 
no’ Petha ghee ober hñ or n3 
m Tt raea, atu amaray of bar 
y - E ais Dun. ce or Commu ty, 

ta te oc a tt yaahties 

Poe etait pleof Mysie 
© cure agstic to their d- 


ct rep ousiole rov-1ament is 
cr the dermociats princing: 
te vel tal uewpooular minis. y 
; k ofce 1 Oxtober 24th is 

¿nsite cra'acter, that it is 


ul wor wre common weal, 
ta tentari cn ts duties with 
wb 01 y o esp ibility and of 


tosa tanay or’ al food avgurie:. 
te thrt Meyitu,Sin K C Roddy, 
L25 deo od ih’ a uov ordu hal 
ezan £o Myso , am adel a larg 


du o arieare ‘hat u was well at 
aoad oaov Hoi t realise tl ei- 
ateco asta y aso ite plead] 


ə n b d of leve and unity 
don ne peoe ona the memberi 
aid ‘eminded’uis 


ho o rore 
weg CHL t Esu wene virtue was 
: We ot aroye The Borta 
areta owg eassuring stase 
fag qoavoyherrew linister, Shri K 
tosh nd bet 
< gile oris t oaecaice Cays for thi. 
cea of enai a d eon mis evils, ihe 
roc’ aE a boob sar ord of culture 
! vss oh hase mr utofulmess on pii 
“on paske h ard ue fostecmg o: 
tao veer laane mear ! .brocu, whict 
wtel a. otay aes « honour and 
Insane ob ole 
pae :' oo po cur fh L does aot 
"yı ace espor iing respon 


abo, pe 
: t t ti bias 
an “is, ee ake. a“ KF ni i ay + 
Gore anoo oan 2 beg ebia, d 


mia 
dee Yhl-eta. isa 


Coe dos 
of Mocurrdauecracy; far {vaa tf 


powvul averen fhe, ole oP 
Ít is howd th Vie p oars hy 
Mysu Siate wi Leow vao ir cu 
incresinp nemo cf >o ow Ceip 


Staios, wers ae anachroorr af aw 
arbit.. cy anle ,crsists, 
Th. sryuvenation of Ue ancient ut 


1 


and eet menslop (E hi Jie r wear 
aw 


the vus of Sipi, an usté! ton 


journi. ou orignal lines varb r 
August entered its second yo... vkb 
lished monthly from "on? i 


Madras, and admire iy cc io no te 


- ' 


V. R. chira and Shri T. Y Srono. o» 
Silpi . as ət eccedelon bong. a 


eranimhe of very wit voe 
with tbe ĝin not onis otea cna o 
artistic onoook of iis rears uola’. 


of eren ing an impulse tui ad» erts 
impres ton where it hac rot ust, >? 


before ne oringipg wo Mat uu pe o 


talent. Fos latast Octub a issi wiwo 
a valabl: centributicn on 
Indian Tewp'e ? by Anor da Cocn.. 
swamy. i 
Jndi as’ arfistic tasie, t 
the cits, dercrietated under fv. . 


y 
adn 


afuew e ja the last’ ceton hu ow 


renaiss' nct iS iv Dtusress aia to “o 
Sapi tov tipltlv d orfu ve gastyih «E 
“Otis one ot uc'h, 


ingin -rne degre. 
dialeci. vf the unvasal langous ^n 
beauty Wisdoms wes aiher ovun p 
Ciunese preverb siakergs „hor wi 
those wao diery uth aS moutu t j 
aee Onwese sse i preve) 


have tva levet vyl enc ard boo y, 
A 


A e 


ly? : 


ie? G 


